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Artuur Georce Earl of Onstow. 
Cuarzes Earl of Romney. 
Henry Tuomas Earl of Cuicnester. 
Tuomas Earl of Witton. 
Epmunp Hewry Earl of Limerick. 
(Lord Foxford.) (Elected for Ireland. ) 
Ricuarp Earl of Crancartry. (Vise. 
Clancarty.) (Elected for [reland.) 


Epwarp Earl of Powrs. 
Horatio Earl Nrisown. 


ARCHIBALD Earl of Gosrorp. (Elected 
Sor Ireland.) 
Lawrence Earl of Rossr. (Elected for 


Treland.) 
Cuarvts HErBert Earl Manvers, 
Horatio Earl of Orrorp. 


THE LORDS’ ROLL. 





Cuartes Earl Grey. 

Wititam Earl of Lonspate. 

Duptey Earl of Harrowry. 

Constantine Henry Earl of Mut- 
GRAVE. 

Henry Earl of Harewoop. 

Gitpert Earl of Minto. 

Witiram Scuaw Earl Carucanr. 

James Water Earl of Veruram. 

Jonn Earl Browntow. 

Wicutam Earl of Saint Germans. 

Joun Earl of Morey. 

GrorGe AuGustus Freperick Henry 
Earl of Braprorp. 

Joun Reoinacp Earl Beaucnamp. 


Ricuarp Earl of GuenGary. (Elected 
for Ireland.) 


Tuomas Puitip Earl de Grey. 

Jonwn Earl of Etpon. 

Epwarp Earl of Fatmourn. 
Ricuarp Wi11i1aM Penn Earl Howe. 
Joun Somers Earl Somers. 


Joux Epwarp Cornwattis Earl of 
STR 1DBROKE. 
Cuarves WitiiaM Earl Vane. (Mar- 


guess of Londonderry.) 
Witiram Pirr Earl Amuerst. 
Joun Freperick Earl Cawpor. 
GeonGe Earl of Munsver. 
Witwii1amM Earl of Burtincron. 
Rosert Earl of CamPperRDown. 
Tuomas Wixiui1aM Earl of Licurierp. 
Joun GrorGe Earl of Durnam. 
Freperick Joun Earl of Rirvon. 
GRANVILLE Earl GRANVILLE. 
Hewry Viscount Hererorp. 
Joun Viscount ARBUTHNOTT, 
for Scotland.) 
James Viscount SrRaTHALLAN. (Elected 
Sor Scotland. ) 


Henry Viscount BoLincBROKE and Sr. 
JOHN. 


GrorGE Viscount TorRINGTON. 


( Elected 


Avcustus Freperick Viscount Lein- 
sTER. (Duke of Leinster.) 

Henry Viscount Maynarp. 

Jonny Ropert Viscount SypNey. 

SaMuEL Viscount Hoop. 

Hayes Viscount DonEeRratILr. 


Jor Ireland.) 







(Elected 
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Epwanp Jervis Viscount Sr. VincENT, 
Roserrt Viscount MeLvIL_e. 
Hewry Viscount Sipmoutu. 
Rozertr Epwarp Viscount 
(Elected for Ireland.) 
Francis Gerarp Viscount Lake. 
Grorcr Viscount Gorpon. (Earl of 
Aberdeen.) 
Epwarp Viscount Exmouru. 


LorTON 


Cuarues Viscount Gort. (Elected for 
Ireland.) 
Jonn Hery Viscount Hurcrinson. 


(Earl of Donoughmore. ) 

Wirriram Carr Viscount Beresrorn. 
Ricuarp Viscount Crancartry. (In 
another place as Earl of Clancarty.) 
Srar.Leron Viscount CoMBERMERE, 

Cuarces Viscount CanreERBURY. 


Cuartizs James Bishop of Lonpow. 
WittitamM Bishop of Dunnam. 

Cuas. Ricuarp Bishop of WincueEsTER. 
Tuomas Bishop of Sarisbury. 

Hewry Bishop of Norwicu. 

Bowyer Epwarp Bishop of Ey. 

Gro. Henry Bp. of Barn and WELLs. 
Hewny Bp. of LicurieLpand Coventry. 
Hersert Bishop of PererborouGn. 
Joun Bishop of Lincoxn. 

WituiraM Bishop of Sr. Asaru. 
CuristorueER Bishop of Bancor. 
Rosert James Bishop of Worcester. 
Joun Banks Bishop of Sr. Davip’s. 
HucGu Bishop of Caruisue. 

Grorce Bishop of Rocnester. 
Epwanrp Bishop of Luanparr. 

Joun Birp Bishop of Cuester. 
Ricnarp Bishop of Oxrorp. 

James Henry Bishop of Gloucester, 
Hewry Bishop of Exerer. 

Epwarp Bishop of CurcnestEr, 
Epwarp Bishop of Herrrorp. 
Josern Bishop of Bristot. 


SamueLt Bishop of Corx, Ross, and 
Cloyne. 


Ricuarp Bishop of Down and Connor. 
Tuomas Bishop of Ferns, Leicunin, 
and Ossory. 


Henry Wirutam Lord De Ros. 
Grorce Joun Lord AupLey. 


THE LORDS’ 





ROLL. 


Peter Rosrrt Lord Wittovonsy 
D’Eressy. 

Tuomas Lord Dacre. 

Cuar_es Ropoirn Lord Cuiintron. 

WixzraM Lord Stourton. 

Roxsert Lord Berners. 

Henry Peyto Lord Wittovanny Dr 
BRoKE. 

Henry Lord Pacer. 

Kennetn ALEXANDER Lord Howarp 
of Errin6uam. 

St. Anprew Beaucnamp Lord Sr, 
Jonn of Bietso. 

Cuas. Auc. Lord Howarp de WaLpEN. 

Grorce Harry Lord Grey of Grosy. 

WiiiraM Francis Henry Lord Petre. 

Grecory Wit. Lord Saye and Sete. 

Henry Benepict Lord AruNDELL of 
WaRDvour. 

Joun Lord Crirron. (Earl of Darnley.) 

Joserpn Tuappevus Lord Dormer. 

Henry Francis Lord Teynuam. 

GrorGe WiLx1AM Lord STa¥FFoRD. 

Grorce Anson Lord Byron. 

Wixtxi1aM Lord Warp. 

Huecn Cunarites Lord Cuiirrorp of 
CuuDLEIGH. 

Francis Lord Howranp. 

James Ocnoncar Lord Fonnes. (Elect. 
Jor Scotland. ) 

ALEXANDER GerorGe Lord Sarroun. 
(Elected for Scotland.) 


Francis Lord Gray. (Elected for 
Scotland. ) 

Cuarwes Lord Stncrair. (Elected for 
Scotland. ) 

Joun Lord Cotvinue. (Elected for 
Scotland. ) 


Enric Lord Reay. (Elected for Scotland. ) 

Epmunp Lord Borie. (Earl of Cork 
and Orrery.) 

Tuomas Ropert Lord Hay. 
Kinnoul. ) 

Dicny Lord Mippreron. 

WixuraM Lord Kino. 

Freperick Joun Lord Monson. 

Henry Lord Monrrorr. 


Freperick Lord Ponsonsy. 
Besborough.) 


Lewis Ricuanrp Lord Sonnres. 
NatTnaNnIgEL Lord SCARSDALE. 


(Earl of 


(Earl of 
























Grorce Lord Boston. 

Hewry Ricnarp Lord Hotranyp. 

Henry Freperick Joun James Lord 
Lovert and Houtanp. (Earl of 
Egmont.) 

GeorceE Jonn Lord Vernon. 

Tuomas Lord Ducie. 

Georce Cuartes Lord CampeEn. 
Georce Witiram Lord SunprRinGe 
and Hamitron. (Duke of Argyll.) 

Epwarp WI iiaM Lord Hawke. 
Tuomas Lord Forry. 

Grorce Taxsor Lord DyneEvor. 
Tuomas Lord WaLsINGHAM. 

Wit1amM Lord Bacor. 

Cuarzes Lord SournampPTon. 
Friercuer Lord GRANTLEY. 

Grorce Lord Ropney. 

Grorce Lord CARTERET. 

WirraM Lord Berwick. 

Joun Lord SHERBORNE. 

Hen. James Montacu Lord Montacu, 
Henry Lord Tyrone. (Marquess of 


Waterford.) 
Henry Lord Carueton. (Earl of 
Shannon. ) 


Epwarp Lord SuFrFreLp. 
Guy Lord DorcuesTeERr. 
Georce Lord Kenyon. 
RicuaRD Lord BRayBROOKE. 


Georcre Avcustvus Lord Fisnerwick. 
(Marquess of Donegal.) 


ARCHIBALD Lord Dovetas of Dovetas. 
Henry Hatt Lord Gace. (V. Gage.) 
EpwarpD Tuomas Lord Tuur.Low. 
Grorce Lord AucKLAND. 

WixiraM Hewry Lord Lytrierton. 


Henry Wexpore Lord Menopip. (Vis- 
count Clifden.) 


Henry Jonwn Lord Setsey. 
Lawrence Lord Dunpas. 
CuaR.es Lord YarBorovuGnH. 


Francis Lord Sruarr of Casrie 
Stuart. (Earl of Moray.) 

Rawpotrn Lord Stewart of Garures 
(Earl of Galloway.) 

James Trnomas Lord SaLtersrorp. 
(Earl of Courtown.) 

Grorce Lord Broprick. (Viscount 
Middleton.) 


GrorGe Lord Cattuorpr, 


THE LORDS’ ROLL. 


Joun Lord Rouue. 

Ricnarp Lord Weturstry. (Marquess 
Wellesley.) 

Rosert Lord CarrINGTON. 

Henry Lord Baynine. 

Wixtram Pow err Lord Botton. 

Joun Lord WoprnouseE. 

Joun Lord Nortuwick. 

Tuomas Arnerton Lord Lirrorp. 

Trromas Lord RippLesDALe. 

Joun Lord Firzcizzon. (E. of Clare.) 

Epwarp Wappine Lord Dunsayy. 
(Elected for Ireland.) 

Joun Lord CarpBery. 
Ireland.) 

Joun Ld. Fannuam. (Elect. for Ireland.) 


James Lord Durrerin and CLANEBOYE. 
(Elected for Ireland.) 


(Elected for 


Henry Lord Dunatiey. (Elected for 
Ireland.) 

Cnantes Lord Moorr. (Marquess of 
Drogheda.) 

Joun Lorrus Lord Lorrvs. (Marquess 
of Ely.) 

Joun Lord Carysrort. (Earl of Carys- 
Sort.) 


Wirz1aM Lord ALVANLEY. 

GrorcGe Lord ABERCROMBY. 

ALLEYNE Lord St. HELeEn’s. 

Joun Tuomas Lord REpESDALE. 

Georce Lord Rivers. 

Epwarp Lord ELLENBOROUGH. 

Cuaries Georce Lord ArpEn. 

Grorce Avucustus Freperick Cas. 
Lord Snerrietp. (Earl of Sheffield.) 

Cuarves Noe Lord Barmam. 

Davip Mowtacvu Lord Erskine. 

Howe Perer Lord Monr Eacte. 
(Marquess of Sligo.) 

ARCHIBALD WiiiL1aM Lord ARDROSSAN, 
(Earl of Eglintoun.) 


James Lord LaupEerDALE. (Earl of 
Lauderdale. ) 

Georce Lord Granarv. (Earl of 
Granard.) 


Huncerrorpb Lord Crewe. 

Joun Lord Ponsonby of IMOKILLY. 
Aan Lecce Lord GARDNER. 

Tuomas Lord MANWERs. 

Joun Lord Horeroun and Nuippry, 
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Tuomas Lord Lynepocn. 
Rowxawp Lord Hitt. 


Georce Lord DaLuousie. 
Dalhousie.) 


Georce Lord Metprum. 
Aboyne.) 

GrorGe Lord Ross. (Earlof Glasgow.) 

Joun Wittrovcusy Lord Grinstrap. 


(In another place as Earl of Ennis- 
hillen. ) 

Epmunp Henry Lord Foxronp. Un 
another place as Earl of Limerick.) 
Wiitiam Lord Metpourne. ( Viscount 

Melbourne. ) 
Francis Atmeric Lord Cnurcuttu. 
Witiram Georce Lord Harris. 
ALGERNON Lord PrupDnoe. 
Cuartes Lord CoLtcuesrer. 


Joun Witi1am Roserr Lord Ker. 
(Marquess of Lothian.) 

Francis Natnaniet Lord Minster, 
(Marquess Conyngham.) 

James Lord Ormonpve. (Marquess of 
Ormonde.) 

Francis Lord Wemyss. 


Rosert Lord Cransrassiv. (Earl of 
Roden.) 


Grorce Lord Kineastoyn. 
place as Earl of Kingston.) 

Epwarp Micuaet Lord Sincnester. 

James Lord GLENLyown. 

Wiriram Lord Maryporovuau. 

Tuomas Henry Lord Orient. ( Viscount 
Ferrard.) 

Tuomas Henry Lord Ravenswortn. 

Tuomas Lord DELAMERE. 

Joun Greorce We LD Lord Forrester. 


Uxrysses Lord Downes. (Elected for 
Ireland.) 


Nicnoras Lord BExtey. 

Rospert Francis Lord Girrorp. 

Percy-Cxiinton-Sypney Lord Pens- 
HuRST. (Viscount Strangford.) 


Wititam Lord Tapcaster. (Jn an- 
other place as Marquess of Thomond.) 


Uric Joun Lord Somernity. (Mar- 
quess of Clanricarde.) 


James Lord Wican. (Earl of Balcarres.) 


Tuomas Lord Ranruriy. (Earl of 
Ranfurly.) 


Cuar.es Lord Farnporovenu, 
GerorceE Lord De TaBLiey. 


(Earl of 


(Earl of 


(In another 





James ArncninaLp Lord WHARNCLIFFE. 
Cnar.es Lord Feversnam. 

Cuar.es Rose Lord Searorp. 

Joun Sincretron Lord Lynpuvursr. 
James Lord Fire. (L£arl of Fife.) 
Joun Henry Lord Tenterden. 
Wirttiam ConynouamM Lord Plunket. 


Tuomas Lord Metros. (Earl of Had- 


dington.) 
Henry Lord Cowtey. 
Cuarurs Lord Stuart ve Roruesay. 
Wittiam Lord Heyrespury. 
Arcuipatp Joun Lord Rosespery. 
(Eurl of Rosebery.) 
Ricuarp Lord CLranwitiram. (Earl 
of Clanwilliam. ) 
Epvwarp Lord SKELMERSDALE, 
Tuomas Lord WALLACE. 
Wirtziiam Drarer Lord Wynrorp. 
Henry Lord BrovcHam and Vaux. 
Witiiam Georce Lord KitmMarnock. 
(Earl of Erroll. ) 
Artuur James Lord Fincatu. (Earl 


of Fingall.) 

Witiram Puitip Lord Serton. (Earl 
of Sefton.) 

Naruaniex Lord Ctements. (Earl of 
Leitrim.) 


Grorce Witi1am Fox Lord Rossier. 
(Lord Kinnaird. ) 


Henry Lord Dover. 
Tuomas Lord Ken tts. 


Headfort.) 


Joun Cuamere Lord Cuawortn. (Earl 
of Meath.) 


GrorGe Lord Dunmore. (Earl of Dun- 


more.) 


Georce James Lord Luptow. Earl 
Ludlow.) 


Rosert Montrcomery Lord HamI.ron. 
(Lord Belhaven and Stenton.) 


Joun Francis Lord Howpen. 
WitviriaM Lord Panmure. 

Grorce Warwick Lord PoLtimore. 
Epwarp Pryce Lord Mostyn. 


WitrtramM FirzyHarDInGE Lord Se- 
GRAVE. 


Arruurn Lord TEMPLEMORE. 
Wittiam Lewis Lorp DiwnorBen. 


(Marquess of 


VALENTINE Browne Lord CLoncurry. 
James Lord De SauMAREz, 
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THE LORDS’ ROLL. 


Francis Gonorrnin Lord Goporpnty. 


Lucius Lord Hunspon. (Viscount Falk- 
land. ) 


Cuarves Carts Lord WEsTERN. 


Cuarves Lord Sotway. (Murquess of 
Queensberry.) 


Tuomas Lord Denman. 

Joun Wiiiram Lord Duncannon. 
WixuraM Lord FirzGeracp. 
James Lord ABINGER, 


Mem.—According to the Usage of Par 


Partie Cuarzurs Lord De Lister and 
DuDLEY. 


ALEXANDER Lord AsusurRrtoy,. 
Cuarves Lord GLENELG. 
Epwarp Joun Lord Hatrnerron. 
Joun Lord Srrarrorn. 





;}ArcuipaLp Lord Wortincuam. (In 
| another place as Earl of Gosford.) 
|Cuarves Curist. Lord Correnna™ 

| Henry Lord LANGDALE. 


liament, when the House appoints a Select 


Committee, the Lords appointed to serve upon it are named in the Order of then 


Rank, beginning with the Highest; and so, when the House sends a Committee 
to a Conference with the Commons, the Lord highest in Rank is called first, and 
the rest go forth in like Order: But when the Whole House is called over for any 
Purpose within the House, or for the Purpose of proceeding forth to Westminster 


Hall, or upon any publie Solemnity, 
Baron. 


the Call begins invariably with the Junior 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


BEING THE 


SECOND SESSION OF TIIE TWELFTH PARLIAMENT OF THE UNITED KINGDOM OF 


GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND, 


APPOINTED TO MEET AT WESTMINSTER, 4TH FEBRUARY, 1836, IN THE 
SIXTH YEAR OF 


WILLIAM THE FOURTH. 
(Corrected to the First Day of Meeting.) 





Apercromey, tt. hon. Jas... Edinburgh 
Acueson, viscount .. Armagh, County 
Apvam, Admiral Charles .. Clackmannan 
Acrionsy, Henry Aglionby Cockermouth 


Acwnew, sit Andrew, bt. Wigtonshire 
Ainsworth, Peter .. -- Bolton 
Atrorp, lord .- Bedfordshire 
Arsacer, Richard .. Surrey, East 
Aston, Rowland Hertfordshire 
ANDOVER, viscount Malmsbury 
ANGERSTEIN, John “a Greenwich 


Anson, lieut. gen. sir George .. Lichfield 
Anson, hon. It.-col. G. ..Stoke-upon-T. 
Arsutunor,hon. It.gen. Kincardineshire 
ARCHDALL, It. gen. Fermanagh, Co. 


AsuueEy,viscount .. .. Dorsetshire 
Asrxiey, sir Jacob, .. Norfolk, West 
Artrwoop, Matthias Whitehaven 
Atrtrwoop, Thomas... Birmingham 


BaGor, hon. William .. Denbighshire 
Bacsnaw, John .. oi Sudbury 
Barxuie, colonel Hugh D. .. Honiton 
Baitey, Joseph .. Worcester, City 


BarnpripGceE, Edward T. .. Yaunton 
Baines, Edward... , Leeds 
Barpwin Dr. Herbert .. Cork, City 
Bartrour, Thomas .. «+ Orkney 
Baut, Nicholas gs es Clonmel 
BannerMAN, Alexander Aberdeen 
Barcriay, Charles .. Surrey, West 
Barciay, David .. Sunderland 
Baruam, John - ‘i Kendal 
BarineG, Francis .. .- Thetford 
BarinG, Henry Bingham. . Marlborough 
Barina, Thomas .. .» Yarmouth 


Barina, Francis Thornhill. . Portsmouth 
BarineG, hon. William B. .. Wenchester 
Barwarp, Edward G. Greenwich 
Barnesy, John .. .- Droitwich 
Barron, Henry Winston, Waterford, City 
Barry, Garret Standish .. Cork Co, 
Barerson, sir R. bt. .. Londonderry Co. 
BreaucierKk, Major Aubrey W. .. Surrey 
Beaumont, Thos. W... Northumberland 
Becker, sir John bart. 4 Leeds 





Berrast, lord .. Antrim, County 
Beit, Matthew. . Northumberland, South 
BEeLLew, sir Patrick, bart. .. Louth, Co. 
Betiew, Richard M.  .. -- Louth 
Bewnetr, John -. Wiltshire, South 
Bentinck, lord Geo. .. Lynn Regis 
Bentinck, lord William Glasgow 
BERESFORD, vice-ad. sir J. P. Chatham 
BerKkeELey, hon. Craven F... Cheltenham 
BERKELEY, hon. capt. F. F... Gloucester 
BerkKeELey, hon.G.C. o. Gloucesters. 
Bernal, Ralph ..  .. ~=Rochester 
Bernett, Richard .. Yorkshire, E. R. 


Bewes, Thomas .. .. Plymouth 
Bipputpn, Robert .. Hereford, City 
Bisn, Thomas .. .. Leominster 


BriackBuRwn, John Ireland. . Warrington 
Biacksurne, John .. Huddersfield 
Biackstone, William S. .. Wallingford 
Biake, Martin J, .. -- Galway 
Bramire, William .. Cumberland, East 
Buunt, sir Chas. Richard .. Lewes 
Bopxiy, John J. .. Galway, County 
Bo.pvERo, capt. Henry G. .. Chippenham 


Boturinec, William .. -- Bolton 
BonnaM, Fras. R. res Harwich 
Bortuwick, Peter .. .. Evesham 


Bowes, John .. .. Durham, South 
BowrinG, Jw.L. L. D. = =Kilmarnock B. 
BRABAzON, sir William J. bart. Mayo C. 


BrapsHaw, James .. Berwick 
Brapy, DennisC. .. -- Newry 
Branston, Thomas W. .. Essex, South 
BripGeMan, Hewitt .. -- Ennis 


Brockenurst,John, jun... Macclesfield 
Bropir, WillamB. ..  .. Salisbury 
Brotruerron, Joseph .. .. Salford 
Browne, Dominick .. Mayo, County 
BrownnriaeG, JohnS. .. .. Boston 
Bruce, lord Ernest Marlborough 
Bruce, Charles L, C... Inverness Burghs 
BrupEneE Lt, lord. . Northamptonshire, N. 
Bruen, rt. hon FF... .. Carlow, Burgh. 
Bruen, colonel Henry.. Carlow, County 
Buckinonam, James Silk Sheffield 
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Buikecey, sir R.B. W. bt. .. Anglesey 
Buxter, Charles, jun. -- Liskeard 
Buxer, Edward .. Staffordshire, North 
Bu ter, sir John Y. bart., Devon, South 
Butwer, Edward E. L. -. Lincoln 
Butwer, Henry L. .. Marylebone 
Burpett, sir Francis, bt... Westminster 
Burnon, Will. W. ..  .. Weymouth 
Burrett, sirChas. M., bt. New Shoreham 
Burron, Henry .. .- Beverley 
Burter, hon, Col. Pierce. . Kilkenny Co. 


Buxton, Thos. Fowell .. Weymouth 
Byrne, George .. -- Middlesex 
Bync, hon. George .. -- Poole 
Carcrart, John H. ..) .. Wareham 
CALLAGHAN, Daniel -» Cork City 
Campse.t, sir H. P. H. bt. Berwick Co. 
CampsELL, sir John -» Edinburgh 


CaMPBELL, Walter FP. .. Argyllshire 
CaNnNIinG, sir Stratford, .. Lynn Regis 
Carter, John B. .. «+ Portsmouth 
Cartwricut, Will. R. Northamptonsh. 
CasTLEREAGH, visct... .. Down Co. 
Cave, Otway Robt. .. Tipperary, Co. 
CavenpisH, hon. Chas. C...Sussex, E., 
Cavenpisn, hon. G.H... Derbyshire, N. 
Cayxuey, Edward 8S. Yorkshire, N. R. 
Cuavmers, Patrick A. Montrose Burghs 
Cranpos, marquess of .. Buckinghams. 
Cuapiin, Thomas .. -- Stamford 
Cuapman, Montague L,.. Westmeath, C. 
Cuapman, Aaron “e -- Whitby 
Cnartron, Edm L. .. .- Ludlow 
Curetwynp, capt. William F. .. Stafford 
Cricuester, John P. B. .. Barnstaple 
CuicHester, Arthur ie Honiton 
Cuitprers, John Walbanke.. Malton, Y, 
Cuisnoim, Alex. Wm. .. Invernesshire 
Cuvurcuitt, lord C.8, .. Woodstock 
Cray, William ..  .. Tower Hanlets 
Crayton, sir W. oe ee Marlow 
CLEMENTS, viscount .. Leztrim Co, 
Cuierk, sir George, .. Edinburgh County, 
Cuve, hon, Robert H. .. Shropshire 
Cuive, lord Powis .. -- Ludlow 
Cuivre, Edward B. .. Hereferd City 
CocKERELL, sir Charles, bt. .. Evesham 
CoprineGtTon, Christ. W. Gloucestershire 
Coprineton, sir Edw. .. Devonport 
Coxisorne, Nich. W. R. “ Wells 
Coreg, hon. Arthur H. .. Enniskillen 
Cote, visct. .. Fermanagh, County 
Couier, John... «» Plymouth 
Compton, Henry C. .. Hampshire, South 
Cono ty, col. Edward M... Donegal, Co. 
Conyneuam, lord A. D. .. Canterbury 
Cooxes, Thomas H... Worcestershire, E. 
Cooper, Joshua Edward .. Sligo, Co. 
Coorer, hon. Ant. A.C, .. Dorchester 


{COMMONS} 





Members. 


Coore, sir Chas. H. bt. Queen's Co. 
CoreLanD, alderman W. T. .. Coleraine 
Corserr, Thos. G. .. Lincolashire, L.d. 
Corry, hon. Henry T. L. .. Zyrone Co. 


Cowper, hon. Will. F. .. Hertford 
Crawrorp, Will. S. se Dundalk 
Crawrorp, William .. London, City 
Craw Ley, Samuel .. .- Bedford 
Crewe, sir Geo., bt... Derbyshire, South 
Cripps, Joseph .. .- Cirencester 
Crompton, Samuel .. «+ Thirsk 


Curteis, Edward B... -. Rye 
Curreis, Herbert B. .. Sussex, East 
D’Arsrac, sir J.C... .. Ripon 
Dat nope “ én Stirling Burghs 
Damer, Geo. L. D. .. Portarlington 
Dare, Robert .. .- Essex, South 
Dar LinGTon, earl .- Salop, South 
Davenport, John .. Stoke- upon= Tr ent 
Drnison, John E. .. Nottinghamshire, S. 
Denison, Wm. Jose sph Surrey W. 

Dennistroun, Alex. .. Dumbartonshire 
Dick, Quintin .. rae Maldon 
Dittwyn, Lewis W. .. Glamorganshire 
Divery, Edward... we Exeter 
Dornin, Leonard .. Armagh Town 
Donktiy,It.-g. sir R.S., Berwick-upon- 7, 


Dorrin, Abel R. ne Southampton 
Dowpeswext, Will. .. Tewkesbury 
Durrietp, Thomas Abingdon 


Duapaxe, William S., Warwickshire, N. 


Dunbar, George _ Belfast 
Duncombe, hon. Arth, .. Last Retford 
Duncomnr, ThomasS. .. egos 
Dune OMBE, hon. W. Yorkshire, N. R. 
Dunpas, hon. Thos. us Richiaand 
Dunpas, hon. John C. ie York 
Dunpas, capt. J. W. D.,R. N.. . Devizes 
Duntop, capt. John . Ayrshire 
East, Jas. B. — i Winchester 
EastNnor, visct. es .. Reigate 
Eaton, Rich. J... Cambridgeshire 
ERRINGTON, visct. Devonshire, N. 
Epwanrps, John ‘i Montgomery 


Ecerron, lord F.L. .. Lancashire, 8. 
Ecerton,sir Phil.de M.G. bt. Cheshire, S. 
Ecerron, William T. .. Cheshire, N. 
Exvuicg, rt. hon. Edward .. Coventry 
Evrninstone, Howard .. Hustings 
EuLey major-gen. sir John .. Windsor 
Etwes, John Payne .. Lssex, North 
Entwistxr, John .. -- Rochdale 
Estcourt, Thos. G.B. Oxford University 
Estcourt, Thos. Henry 8. B. .. Devizes 
Erwatt, Ralph ve «« Andover 
Euston, earlof  .. «- Thetford 
Evans, col. De Lacey es Westminster 
Evans, George .. Dublin County 
Ewart, William oe Liverpool 
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Sir Chas. Lemon, bart., 
Edward W. W. Pendarves. 
CovENtTRY. 
William Williams, 
Rt. Hon. Edward Ellice. 
CricKLADE. 
Robert Gordon, 
John Neeld. 
CUMBERLAND. 
(Eastern Division. ) 


* Rt-hon.SirJ.G.Graham, bt. 


William Blamire. 
(Western Division.) 
Edward Stanley, 
Samuel Irton. 
DartrMouTu. 
John Henry Seale. 
DENBIGHSHIRE. 
Sir W. W. Wynn, 
Hon. W. Bagot. 
DENBIGH. 
Wilson Jones. 
DERBYSHIRE. 
(Northern Division.) 
Hon. G. Cavendish, 
Thomas Gisborne. 
(Southern Division.) 
Sir Roger Griesley, bt. 
Sir George Crewe, bt. 
DERBY. 
Edward Strutt, 
Hon, G, Ponsonby. 
DeEvizEs. 
Capt. J. W. D. Dundas, 
Thos, H, S. B. Estcourt. 
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DEVONPORT. 
Sir Edward Codrington, 
Sir George Grey, bart. 
DEVONSHIRE. 
(Northern Division.) 
Hon. Newton Fellowes, 
Viscount Ebrington. 
(Southern Division.) 
Montagu E. N. Parker 
Sir J. Y. Buller, bt. 
Dorcuester. 
Hon. A. Hf. Ashley-Cooper, 
Robert Williams. 
DorsETSHIRE. 
Lord Ashley, 
Hon. W. F. S. Ponsonby, 
H. C. Sturt. 
Dover. 
Sir John Rae Reid, bart. 
John Minet Fector. 
Droirwicu. 
John Barneby. 
DupLey. 
Thomas Hawkes. 


Duritam. 
(Northern Division.) 
Sir H. Williamson, bart. 
Hedworth Lambton. 
(Southern Division.) 
Joseph Pease, jun. 
John Bowes. 
DurnamM. 
Will. Chas. Harland, 
Hon. A. Trevor. 
Essex. 
(Northern Division.) 
Sir John Tyssen Tyrell, bt. 
John Payne Elwes. 
(Southern Division.) 
Robert Westley Hall Dare, 
T. W. Bramston, 
EvresnuaM. 
Sir Chas. Cockerell, bart., 
P. Borthwick. 
EXETER. 
Sir W. W. Follett, knt. 
Edward Divet. 
Eye. 
Sir Edward Kerrison, bart. 
FINSBURY. 
Thos. Slingsby Duncombe, 
Thomas Wakley. 
FLINTSHIRE. 
Hon. E. M. Lloyd Mostyn. 
Fuint. 
Sir Stephen R. Glynne, bt. 
FRoME. 
Thomas Sheppard. 





Members. 


GATESHEAD. 
Cuthbert Rippon. 
GLAMORGANSHIRE. 
Christopher R. M, Talbot, 
Lewis W. Dillwyn. 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE, 
(Eastern Division.) 
Hon. A. H. Moreton, 
C. W. Codrington. 
(Western Division.) 
Hon. G. C. G. Berkeley, 
Robert B. Hall. 
GLOUCESTER. 
HenryThomas Hope, 
Hon. F. F. Berkeley. 
GRANTHAM. 
Glynne Earle Welby, 
Hon. A. G. Tollemache 
Great GrimsBy. 
E. Heneage. 
GREENWICH. 
Edward George Barnard, 
J. Angerstein. 
GuILDFORD. 
James Mangles, 
Charles Baring Wall. 
HaLiFaXx. 
Charles Wood, 
Hon. J. Stuart Wortley. 
HALLESTON. 
Marq. Townshend. 
HAMPSHIRE. 
(Northern Division.) 
Charles Shawe Lefevre, 
James Winter Scott. 
(Southern Division.) 
John Fleming, 
H.C, Compton. 
HarwiGu. 
Rt. hon. J. C. Herries, 
F. R. Bonham. 
Hastinas. 
Frederick North, 
Howard Elphinston. 
HAVERFORDWESY?. 
W. H. Scourfield. 
HeRrEFORDSHIRE. 
Kedgwin Hoskins, 
Edward T. Foley, 
Sir Robert Price, bart. 
HEREFORD. 
Edward Bolton Clive, 
Robert Biddulph. 
HERTFORDSHIRE. 
Lord Viscount Grimston, 
Abel Smith, 
Rowland Alston, 
HERTFORD. 
Viscount Mahon, 





List of 


Hon. W. F. Cowper. 
Honrron. 
Colonel Bailey, 
A. Chichester. 
Horsiiam. 
Robert Henry Hurst. 
HupDERSFIELD. 
John Blackburne. 
HUNTINGDONSHIRE. 
Viscount Mandeville, 
John Bonfoy Rooper 
HuNTINGDON. 
Jonathan Peel, 
Sir Frederick Pollock. 
Hytne. 
Stewart Marjoribanks. 
IpswIcH. 
James Morrison 
Rigby Wason. 
KENDAL. 
John Barham. 
Kent. 
(Eastern Division.) 
Sir Edw. Knatchbull, bart., 
John Pemberton Plumptre. 
(Western Division.) 
Sir W. Geary, bt. 
Thomas Law Hodges. 


KIDDERMINSTER. 
G. R. Phillips. 
Kine’s Lynn. 
Ld. G. F. C. Bentinck, 
Rt. hon. Sir 8. Canning. 
Kincsron-uron-HULL. 
William Hutt, 
Thomas P. Thompson. 
KNARESBOROUGH. 
Andrew Lawson, 
John Richards. 
LAMBETH. 
Rt. Hon. C. Tennyson, 
D’Eyncourt. 
Benjamin Hawes, jun. 
LANCASHIRE. 
(Northern Division.) 
Lord Stanley, 
John Wilson Patten. 
(Southern Division.) 
Lord Francis Egerton, 
Hon. R. B. Wilbraham. 
LANCASTER. 
Thomas Greene, 
Patrick Maxwell Stewart. 


LAUNCESTON. 
Rt. hon. Sir H. Hardinge. 
LEEDs. 


Rt. hon. Sir John Beckett, 
Edward Baines, 
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LEICESTERSHIRE. 
(Northern Division.) 
Lord C. Manners, 
Chas. March Phillips. 
(Southern Division.) 
Henry Halford, 
C. W. Parke. 
LEICESTER. 
Sergeant Goulburn, 
Thomas Gladstone. 
LEOMINSTER. 
Rt. hon. Lord Hotham, 
Thomas Bish. 
Lewes. 
Sir Chas. Richard Blunt, 
Thomas Read Kemp. 


LicuFIELD. 
Sir George Anson, 
Sir Edward D. Scott. 
LINCOLNSHIRE. 
(Parts of Lindsey.) 
Hon. C. A. W. Pelham, 
T. Corbett. 
(Parts of Kesteven and 
Holland.) 
Henry Handley, 
Gilbert John Heathcote. 
LincoLy. 
Colonel Sibthorp, 


Edward G. E. L. Bulwer. 


LISKEARD. 
Charles Buller, jun. 
LIVERPOOL. 
William Ewart, 
Viscount Sandon. 
Lonpon. 
Matthew Wood, 
James Pattison, 
William Crawford, 
George Grote. 
LuDLow. 
Viscount Clive, 
Lechmere Charlton. 
Lyme Recis. 
William Pinney. 
LYMINGTON. 
John Stewart, 
W. A. Mackinnon. 
MACCLESFIELD. 
John Ryle, 
John Brocklehurst, jun. 
MAaIpstTone. 
Wyndham Lewis, 
Abraham W. Robarts. 
MALpon. 
Quintin Dick, 
Thos. Barrett Lennard. 
MALMESBURY. 
Viscount Andover. 





Members. 


Matton. 
J. W. Childers, 
J. C, Ramsden. 
MANCHESTER. 
Rt. hon. C. P. Thomson, 
Mark Phillips. 
MARLBOROUGH. 
Lord E. A. C. B. Bruce, 
Henry B. Baring. 
Great Martow. 
Sir W. Clayton, bt. 
Thomas Peers Williams, 
MARYLEBONE. 
Sir S. Whalley, knt. 
H. L. Bulwer. 


MERIONETHSHIRE. 


Sir Robert W. Vaughan, bt. 


Merruyr TypviL. 
Josiah John Guest. 
MIDDLESEX. 
George Byng, 
Joseph Hume. 
Mipuvrst. 
W.5. Poyntz. 
Mon MOUTHSHIRE. 


Right hon, Lord G. C. H. 


Somerset, 
Wm. Addams Williams. 
Mon mourn. 
Benjamin Hall. 
MonTGOMERYSHIRE. 


Rt. hon. C. W. W. Wynn. 


MontTGoMenry. 
John Edwardes. 
Morrvetu. 
Hon. E. G. Howard. 
NEWARK-UPON-TREN?. 
Wm. Ewart Gladstone, 
Sergeant Wilde. 


NEWCASTLE-UNDER-LINE. 


William Henry Miller, 
Edmund Peel. 


NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 


W. Ord, 
Sir Matthew W. Ridley. 
Newport. 
John Heywood Hawkins, 
Wm. Henry Ord. 
NorRFOLK. 
(Eastern Division.) 
Edmund Wodehouse, 
Lord Walpole. 
Western Division. 
Sir W. J. H. B. Folkes, bt. 
Sir Jacob Astley, bart. 
NORTHALLERTON, 


W. B, Wrightson, 
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List of 


NorTHAMPTONSHIRE. 
(Northern Division.) 

T. P. Maunsell, 

Lord Brudenell. 
(Southern Division.) 

William R. Cartwright, 

Sir C. Knightley. 

NorTHAMPTON. 

Robert Vernon Smith, 

Charles Ross. 
NorTHUMBERLAND. 
(Northern Division.) 

Viscount Howick, 

Lord Ossulston. 
(Southern Division.) 

Matthew Bell, 

Thomas W. Beaumont. 

Norwicu. 

Viscount Stormont, 

Hon. R. C. Scarlett. 
NorrinGHAMSIIRE. 
(Northern Division.) 

Henry Gally Knight 

Thomas Houldsworth. 
(Southern Division.) 

Earl of Lincoln, 

John Evelyn Denison. 

NorrinGHamM. 
Sir R. Crawford Ferguson, 
Sir J, C. Hobhouse, bt. 
OLpnAM, 
John Fielden, 
John Frederick Lees 
OXFORDSHIRE. 

Lord Norreys, 

George Granville Harcourt, 

Richard Weyland. 

Oxrorp, Ciry. 
W. Hughes Hughes, 
Donald Maclean. 
Oxrorp UNIVERSITY. 

Thomas G. B. Estcourt, 

Sir R. Harry Inglis. 

. PEMBROKESHIRE, 

Sir John Owen, bart. 

PEMBROKE. 

Hugh Owen Owen. 

PENRYN AND FALMOUTH. 

J. W. Freshfield, 

Sir Robert Monsey Rolfe. 


PrreRBOROUGH. 

Sir Robert Heron, bart. 
John Nicholas Fazakerley. 
PETERSFIELD. 

C. Hector. 
PLymouthH. 

John Collier, 

Thomas Bewes. 
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PoNTEFRACT. 
John Gully, 
Lord Pollington. 

Poo Le. 

Right hon. G. S. Byng, 
C. A. Tulk. 

PortsMoutil. 
John Bonham Carter, 
Francis Thornhill Baring, 

PRESTON. 

Peter Hesketh Fleetwood, 
Hon. Henry Thos. Stanley. 
RAPNORSHIRE. 

Walter Wilkins. 
New Rapwor. 
Richard Price. 
READING. 
Sergeant Talfourd, 
Charles Russell. 
REIGATE. 
Viscount Eastnor. 
Retrorp Easr. 
Granville Harcourt Vernon, 
Hon. Arthur Duncombe. 
RICHMOND. 
Hon. Thos. Dundas, 
A. Speirs. 
Ripon. 
Sir J.C. Dalbiac, 
T. Pemberton. 


RocupDaLe. 
J. Entwistle. 
RocuEsteR. 
Ralph Bernal, 
Thos. Twisden Hodges. 
RuTLANDSUIRE, 
Sir Gerard Noel, bart. 
Sir Gilbert Heathcote, bart. 
Rye, 
Edward Barrett Curteis. 
SALFORD. 
Joseph Brotherton. 
SALISBURY. 
William Bird Brodie, 
Wadham Wyndham, 
Saxop, or SHROPSHIRE. 
(Northern Division.) 
Sir Rowland Hill, bart. 
W. O. Gore. 
(Southern Division.) 
Earl of Darlington, 
Hon. Robert H. Clive. 
SANDWICH. 
S. G. Price, 
Sit Edward T. Troubridge. 
ScARBOROUGH. 


’ Col. Sir F. Trench, 














Members. 


Sir John V. B. Johnstone. 
SHAFTESBURY. 
John Sayer Poulter. 
SUEFFIELD. 
John Parker, 
James Silk Buckingham. 


SHOREHAM. 
Sir Chas. Merrick Burrell 
Harry Dent Goring. 
SHREWSBURY. 
Sir John Hanmer, bart., 
J. Cressett Pelham. 
SOMERSETSHIRE. 

(Eastern Division.) 
William Gore Langton, 
W. Miles. 

(Western Division.) 
Edward A. Sanford, 
Charles John K. Tynte, 

SouTHAMPTON, 
James Barlow Hoy, 
A. R. Dottin. 
Soutu SHIELDs. 
Robert Ingham. 
SOUTHWARK. 
John Humphery, 
D. W. Harvey. 
STAFFORDSHIRE. 
(Northern Division.) 
Sir Oswald Moseley, bart. 
Edward Buller. 

(Southern Division.) 
Sir John Wrottesley, bart., 
Sir F. L. H. Goodricke, 

STAFFORD, 
Wm. Fawkener Chetwynd. 
STAMFORD, 
Thomas Chaplin, 
George Finch. 


Sr. ALBAN’s. 
Hon. E. H. Grimston, 
Henry G. Ward. 
Sr. Ives. 
James Halse. 
STOCKPORT, 
Thomas Marsland, 
Henry Marsland. 
STOKE-UPON-T RENT, 
Lieut.-col. George Anson, 
John Davenport. 
STROUD. 
G. P. Scrope, 
Lord John Russell. 
SuDBURY. 
J. Bagshaw, 
B. Smith. 
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List of 


SuFFOLK. 
(Eastern Division.) 
Lord Henniker, 
Sir C. B. Vere. 
(Western Division.) 
Colonel Rushbrooke, 
H. Wilson. 


SuNDERLAND. 
Alderman Thompson, 
D. Barclay. 

SuRREY. 
(Eastern Division.) 
Captain Alsager, 
Aubrey Wm. Beauclerk. 
(Western Division.) 
Wm. Joseph Denison, 
C. Barclay. 
Sussex. 
(Eastern Division.) 
Hon. Chas. C. Cavendish, 
Herbert Barrett Curteis. 
(Western Division.) 
Lord John G. Lennox. 
Earl of Surrey. 
SwaNnseEyY. 
John Henry Vivian. 
TAMWORTH. 
Sir Robert Peel, 
W. Yates Peel. 


TAVISTOCK. 
Lord Russell, 
J. Rundle. 

TAUNTON. 
Edward Thos. Bainbridge, 
Henry Labouchere. 

TEWKESBURY. 
W. Dowdeswell, 
Chas. Hanbury Tracy. 

THETFORD. 
Earl of Euston, 
Francis Baring. 

THIRSK. 
Samuel Crompton. 

TIVERTON. 
John Heathcote, 
Viscount Palmerston 

TorTneEss. 
Lord Seymour, 

Jasper Parrot. 
Tower HaMLets. 
William Clay, 
Stephen Lushington. 
TRURO. 

John Ennis Vivian, 
William Tooke. 

TYNEMOUTH. 
George Frederick Young. 
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WakKFEFIELD. 
Daniel Gaskell. 


WALLINGFORD. 
William S. Blackstone. 
WALSALL. 
Chas. Smith Forster. 
WaAREHAM. 
John Hales Calcraft. 
WARRINGTON. 
John Ireland Blackburn. 


WARWICKSHIRE. 

(Northern Division.) 
Sir John Eardley Wilmot, 
W. Stratford Dugdale. 

(Southern Division.) 
Sir J. Mordaunt, bt. 
E. Sheldon, 

WaRwWICck. 

Hon. Sir C. J. Greville, 
Edward Bolton King. 


WELLS. 
John Lee Lee, 
N. Ridley Colborne. 
WENLOCK. 
Hon. G. C. W. Forester, 
James Milnes Gaskell. 
WeEsTBURY,. 
Sir Ralph Lopes, bart. 
WESTMINSTER. 
Sir Francis Burdett, bart. 
Colonel Evans. 
WESTMORELAND. 
Viscount Lowther, 
Hon. Henry Cecil Lowther. 
WEYMOUTH. 
Thomas Fowell Buxton, 
W. W. Burdon. 
WhHitBy. 
Aaron Chapman. 
WHITEHAVEN. 
Matthias Attwood. 
Wiican. 
J. H. Kearsley, 
Richard Potter. 
IsLe oF WiGHurt. 


Sir Richard Godin Simeon. 


WILTON. 
John H. Penruddocke. 
WILTSHIRE. 
(Northern Division.) 
Paul Methuen, 
Walter Long. 
(Southern Division.) 
John Benett, 
Hon. Sidney Herbert. 
WINCHESTER. 
William Bingham Baring, 
James Buller East 








Members} 


Wiwnpsor. 

John Ramsbottom, 

Sir John Elley 

Woopstock. 

Lord C. S. Churchill. 
WoLVERHAMPTON. 

Thomas Thorneley, 

C, Villiers. 
WoRCESTERSHIRE. 
(Eastern Division.) 

E. Holland, 

Thomas Henry Cookes. 
(Western Division.) 

Hon. Henry B. Lygon, 

H. J. Winnington. 

WORCESTER. 

Geo. R. Robinson, 

J. Bailey. 

WycomBeE. 

Hon. Robert John Smith, 

Hon. Charles Grey. 

YARMOUTH. 

W. M. Praed, 

T. Baring. 

YORKSHIRE. 
(North Riding.) 
Hon. Wm. Duncombe, 
Edward S. Cayley. 
(East Riding.) 
Richard Bethell, 
Paul Beilby Thompson. 
(West Riding.) 
Viscount Morpeth, 
Sir G, Strickland, bt. 
York. 
Hon. J. C. Dundas, 
J. H. Lowther. 








SCOTLAND. 


ABERDEENSHIRE. 
Hon. Wm. Gordon. 
ABERDEEN, 
Alexander Bannerman. 
ARGYLESHIRE. 
W. Campbell. 
AYRSHIRE. 
John Dunlop. 
Arr, &c. 
Lord P. J. Stuart. 
BANFSHIRE. 
George Ferguson. 
BERWICKSHIRE. 
Sir H. P. Campbell. 
BuTESHIRE. 
Sir William Rae, bt. 
CAITHNESS-SHIRE, 
Sir George Sinclair. 














List of 


CLACKMARAN AND 
KIN ROS-SHIRES. 
Charles Adam. 
Cupar, &c. 
Andrew Johnston, jun. 
DuMBARTONSHIRE, 
A. Dennistoun. 
DuMFRIES-SHIRE. 


John James H. Johnstone. 


Dumrriegs, &c. 
Matthew Sharpe. 
DUNDEE. 
Rt. hon. Sir H. Parnell, bt. 
Dysart, &c. 
John Fergus. 
EDINBURGHSHIRE, 
Sir George Clerk, bt. 
EDINBURGH. 
Rt. hon. Jas. Abercromby, 
Sir John Campbell. 
ELGINSHIRE. 
Hon. Francis W. Grant. 
Eatin, &c. 
Sir Andrew Leith Hay. 


FIFESHIRE. 
James Wemyss. 
ForRFARSHIRE. 
Hon. D. G. Haliburton. 
GLasGow. 
James Oswald, 
Lord W. Bentinck. 
GREENOCK. 
Robert Wallace. 
HADDINGTONSHIRE. 
Robert Ferguson. 
HappinGrTon, &c. 
Robert Stewart. 
INVERBERVIE, &c. 
Patrick Chalmers. 
INVERNESS-SHIRE. 


Alexander Wm. Chisholm. 


INVERNESS, &c. 
Cumming Bruce. 
KINCARDINESHIRE. 
Hon. Hugh Arbuthnot. 
KIRKCUDBRIGHT. 
Rt. hon. R. C, Fergusson. 
KIRKWALL, &c. 
James Loch. 
LANARKSHIRE. 
John Maxwell. 
Leitn, &c. 
Rt. hon. J. A. Murray. 
LIN LITHGOWSHIRE. 
Hon. Captain Hope. 
LINLITUGOW. 


W. D, Gillon. 
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ORKNEY. 
Thomas Balfour. 
PAIsLeY. 
James Hastie. 
PEEBLESHIRE. 
Sir John Hay, bart. 
PERTHSUIRE. 
Hon. Fox Maule. 
Pertu. 
Laurence Oliphant. 
RENFREWSHIRE. 
Sir M.S. Stewart, bart. 
RenFrReEw, &c. 
John Bowring. 
Ross anD CROMARTY- 
SHIRES. 
A. S. Mackenzie. 
RoxBURGHSHIRE. 
Lord John Scott. 
SELKIRKSHIRE. 
A. Pringle. 
STIRLINGSHIRE. 
William Forbes. 
STIRLING, &c. 
Lord Dalmeny. 
SUTHERLANDSHIRE. 
Roderick Macleod. 
WIGTONSHIRE. 
Sir Andrew Agnew, bart. 
Wieron, &c. 
J. Mactaggart. 








IRELAND. 


ANTRIMSHIRE. 
Hon. J. B. O'Neil, 
Earl of Belfast. 


ARMAGHSHIRE, 
Wm. Verner, 
Viscount Acheson. 
ARMAGH. 
Leonard Dobbin. 
ATHLONE. 
Captain Matthew. 
Ban pon-BRIDGE. 
J. D. Jackson. 
BELFasT. 
James Emerson Tennent, 
George Dunbar. 
CARLOWSHIRE. 
Colonel Bruen, 
T. Kavanagh. 
CaRLow. 
Francis Bruen. 
CARRICKFERGUS 


P. Kirke. 





Members. 


CasHELL. 

Serjeant Stephen Wolfe. 
CAVANSHIRE, 

Henry Maxwell, 
John Young. 

CLARE. 
Wm. Nugent M‘Namara, 
Cornelius O’Brien. 

CLONMEL, 
Nicholas Ball. 

COLERAINE. 
Alderman Copeland. 

CorkSHIRE. 
Richard Longfield, 

G. 8. Barry. 

Cork City. 
Herbert Baldwin, 
Daniel Callaghan. 

DoNEGALSHIRE. 
Sir Edmund S, Hayes, bt. 
E. M. Conolly. 

DownstIRE. 
Lord Arthur Hill. 
Viscount Castlereagh. 

Down PaTRICkK. 
D. Kerr. 
DroGcueDa. 
Hon. Randall Plunkett. 
DvuBLINSHIRE. 
Christopher Fitzsimon, 
George Evans. 
Dvueuin Ciry. 
Daniel O'Connell, 


Edward Southwell Ruthven. 


Dusuin UNIVERSITY. 
Thomas Lefroy, 
Frederick Shaw. 

DuNDALK. 
W. Sharman Crawford. 
DuNGANNON. 
Hon. John J. Knox. 
DUNGARVAN. 
Sergeant O’Loughlen. 
ENNIs. 
Hewitt Bridgman. 
ENNISKILLEN. 
Hon. Arthur Henry Cole. 
FERMANAGHSHIRE. 
Mervyn Archdall, 
Viscount Cole. 
GALWAYSHIRE, 
Thomas B. Martin, 
J. J. Bodkin. 
GALWAY. 
A. If. Lynch, 
Martin Joseph Blake. 
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List of 


KERRYSHIRE. 
Morgan John O’Connell, 
Hon, Frederick William 

Mullins. 
KILDARESHIRE. 
E. Ruthven, jun. 
Rich. More O’Ferrall. 
KILKENNYSHIRE. 
Hon. Colonel Butler, 
William Francis Finn. 
KILKENNY. 
Richard Sullivan. 
Kina’s County. 
Nicholas Fitzsimon, 
Hon. J. C. Westenra. 
KINSALE. 
Colonel Thomas. 
LEITRIM. 
Lord Clements, 
Samuel White. 
LIMERICKSHIRE. 
Hon. R. Hob. Fitzgibbon, 
W.S. O’Brien. 
LIMERICK. 
William Roche, 
David Roche. 
LIsBURN. 
Captain Henry Meynell. 
LoNDONDERRYSHIRE, 
Sir Robert Bateson, bart. 
Captain Jones. 
LONDONDERRY. 


Sir Robert A. Ferguson, bt. 
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LoNGFORDSHIRE. 
Lord Viscount Forbes, 
A. Lefroy. 

LouTHSIIIRE. 

Sir P. Bellew, 
R. M. Bellew. 

MatLtow. 
C. D. O. Jephson. 

Mayo. 

Sir W. Brabazon, bart. 
Dominick Browne. 

. MEATUSHIRE. 
Henry Grattan, 
Morgan O'Connell. 

MonaGHAN. 
E. Lucas, 
Hon. H. R. Westenra. 
Newry. 
D. C. Brady. 

PoRTARLINGTON, 
Colonel Dawson Damer. 

QUEEN’s CounTy. 
Sir Chas. Henry Coote, bt. 
Hon.Thomas Vesey. 


RoscoMMONSHIRE. 
Fitzstephen French, 
O’Connor Don. 

New Ross. 
John Hyacinth Talbot. 

SLIGOSHIRE, 
Alexander Perceval, 





Members. 
Edward Joshua Cooper. 


SLIGO. 
John Martin. 


TIPPERARY, 
Richard Lawlor Sheil, 
R. Otway Cave. 


TRALEE. 
Maurice O’Connell. 


TYRONESITIRE. 
Lord C, Hamilton, 
Hon. Henry Corry. 


WATERFORDSHIRE. 
Sir R. Musgrave, 
William Villiers Stuart. 

WatTeErrFrorp Ciry. 
H. W. Barron, 

Thomas Wyse. 
WESTMEATH. 

Sir Richard Nagle, bart. 

Montague L, Chapman. 


WEXFORDSHIRE. 
J. Maher, 
J. Power. 

WEXFORD. 

Charles Arthur Walker. 

WICKLOWSHIRE. 
James Grattan, 
Ralph Howard. 


YOUGHALL. 
John O’Connell. 





The NUMBER of MEMBERS sent by each County, &c. to Parliament. 


Bedfordshire ........ 4 
DR cavedccancs SO 
Buckinghamshire .... 11 
Cambridgeshire ...... 7 
COMBE. cascéonsesa 


Corewell ceosecenses 14 
Cumberland ........ 9 
Derbyshire.......... 6 
PevOGGENG..ccccecss 28 


Dorsetshire.....e.... 14 
DOIRATE 6a cewccedne 10 
OE ccawaws Cienexe ee 
Gloucestershire ...... 13 
Hampshire .........6 17 
Herefordshire........ 7 
Hertfordshire .......- 7 





Huntingdonshire .... 4 
Reet ccdvas ‘eveewes “Oe 
Lancashire ...eeeee. « 26 
Leicestershire........ 6 
Lincolnshire ......-- 13 
Middlesex ...+..5+0. 14 
Monmouthshire...... 3 
Norioik ss 6ss vawess 12 


Northamptonshire .... 8 
Northumberland .... 10 
Nottinghamshire .... 10 
Oxfordshire ....... - 
Rutlandshire ....00-- 2 
Shropshire ...... eoee 12 
Somersetshire.....66. 15 
Staffordshire ........ 17 





SuBolk .esesves Pere | | 
Surrey seccccsccsee Il 
SUSSEX. se-0.s0%0 ‘ane ae 
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OpeEnING OF THE PARLIAMENT. 


—Tne Kine’s Srercn.] His Majesty | 
went in state this day to the House of) between France and the United States. 


Peers, and, the Commons having been 

summoned to the Bar of the House of 

Lords, opened the Parliament by deliver- 

ing the following most gracious Speech :— 
“* My Lords and Gentlemen, 

‘* Tt is with great satisfaction that 1 
again meet the great Council of the Na- 
tion assembled in Parliament. Iam ever 
anxious to avail myself of your advice and 
assistance, and I rejoice that the present 
state of public affairs, both at home and 
abroad, is such as to permit you to pro- 
ceed without delay or interruption to the 
calm examination of those measures which 
will be submitted to your consideration. 

‘continue to receive from my Allies, 
and generally from all Foreign Powers, as- 
surances of their unaltered desire to culti- 


vate with me those friendly relations which 


it is equally my wish to maintain with 
them ; and the intimate union which hap- 
pily subsists between this country and 
France is a pledge to Europe for the con- 
tinuance of the general peace. 

* Desirous on all occasions to use my 
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friendly endeavours to remove causes of 


| disagreement between other Powers, I 
| have offered my mediation in order to 


compose the difference which has arisen 


| This offer has been accepted by the King 


of the French; the answer of the Presi- 


dent of the United States has not yet been 
received; but I entertain a confident hope 


that a misunderstanding between two na- 
tions so enlightened and high-minded, 
will be settled in a manner satisfactory to 


the feelings and consistent with the ho- 
nour of both. 

‘* T have still to lament the continuance 
of the civil contest in the northern pro- 


vinces of Spain. The measures which I 
have taken, and the engagement into 


| which I have entered, sufficiently prove 
my deep anxiety for its termination; and 

the prudent and vigorous conduct of the 
| present Government of Spain, inspires me 
with the hope that the authority of the 
| Queen will soon be established in every 
| part of her dominions; and that the Spa- 
| nish nation, so long connected by friend- 
| ship with Great Britain, will again enjoy 

the blessings of internal tranquillity and 
| union. 
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3 The King’s Speech. 
“ T have given directions that there be 
laid before you the Treaty, which I have 
concluded with the Queen of Spain, for 
the Suppression of the Slave Trade. 
“ Gentlemen of the House of Com- 
mons, 

«‘ T have directed the Estimates of the 
year to be prepared and laid before you 
without delay. They have been framed 
with the strictest rezard to well-considered 
economy, sa 

“The necessity of maintaining the ma- 
titime strength of the country, and cf giv- 
ing adequate protection to the extended 
commerce of my subjects, has occasioned 
some inerease in the estimates for the na- 
val branch of the public service. 

«“ The state of the Commerce and Manu- 
satisfactory. IT lament that any class of 
my subjects should still suffer distress ; 
and the difficulties which continue to be 
felt in important branches of Agriculture 
may deserve your inquiry, with the view 
of ascertaining whether there are any mea- 
sures which Parliament can advantage- 
ously adopt for the alleviation of this pres- 
sure, 

“ My Lords and Gentlemen, 

“T have not yet received the furthe: 
report of the Commission appointed to 
consider the state of the several Dioceses 
of Eneland and Wales. 
son to believe that their recommendations 


upon most of the important subjects sub- 


But I have rea- | 
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mitted to them, are nearly prepared. | 


mm 


Phey shall be laid before you without de- 
lay, and you will direct your early atten- 
tion to the Ecclesiastical Establishment, 
with the intention of rendering it more 
efficient for the holy purposes for which it 
has been instituted. 

* Another subject which will naturally 
occupy you is the state of the Tithe in 
England and Wales, and a measure will 
be submitted to you, having for its end 
the rendering this mode of providing for 
the Clergy more fixed and certain, and 
calculated to relieve it from that fluctu- 
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ation, and from those objections to which 
it has hitherto been subject. 


“The principles of toleration by which 
Thave been invariably guided must ren- 
der me desirous of removing any cause of 
offence or trouble to the consciences of 
any portion of my subjects, and I am, 


therefore, anxious that you should consider 


whether measures may not be framed 
which, whilst they remedy any grievances 
which affect those who dissent from the 
doctrine or discipline of the Established 
Church, will also be of general advantage 
to the whole body of the community. 

‘“* The speedy and satisfactory adminis- 
tration of justice is the first and most sa- 


cred duty of a Sovereign, and I earnestly 


| recommend you to consider whether bet- 
eo . 1 . ~* . . } 
factures of the United Kingdom is highly 


ter provisions may not be made for this 
great purpose in some of the departments 
of the Law, and more particularly in the 
Court of Chancery. 

“* T trust that you will be able to effect a 
just settlement of the question of Tithe in 
Ireland upon such principles as will tend 
at length to establish harmony and peace 
in that country. 

** You are already in possession of the 
Report of the Commission appointed to 


inquire into the state of the Municipal 


Corporations in Ireland, and I entertain 
the hope that it will be in your power to 
apply to any defects and evils which may 
have been shown to exist in those institu- 
tions, a remedy founded upon the same 
principles as those of the Acts which have 
been already passed for England and Scot- 
land. 

« A further Report of the Commission 
of Inquiry into the condition of the poorer 
classes of my subjects in Ireland will 
speedily be laid before you. You will 
approach this subject with the caution due 
to its importance and difficulty; and the 
experience of the salutary effect produced 
by the Act for the Amendment of the 
Laws relating to the Poor in England and 
Wales, may in many respects assist your 
deliberations, 
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“ T rely upon your prudence and wis- 
dom, and upon your determination - to 
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maintain, as well as to amend the laws | ween mea Ate 
i ne i na acceé i 
te ar ice es , i 
and institutions of the country; and IT) no iin aaeits Van Soe : 
commit these questions of domestic po- | The prolong | iste it 
: - 1 My | ‘ } ] t 
licy, to which I have decmed it my duty | Spain | not 
=i , arahare: 4 +] HtT } { ; 
to direct your attention, into your hands, | Wisners of th a ; 
7 ’ rood reason to nope i 
persuaded that you will so treat them, as) 2." ~ sis a 
to increase the happiness and prosperity, | «gy hose hands the « 
by promoting the religion and morality of | been comm ly 
my people.” i success. ‘The ct tol 
< E 2 ee te had theet . a ‘ 
The Commons retired, and the Lords | -*“°USS'Y Ges BEEN 
P wR e 1 . a ; , ° ‘ . t ! | e . ( 
adjourned till five o’clock. At that timc , 
1 = . er 2 nt Se l { Ot i 
their Lordships again met to consider 
Tne Appress.] The Royal Speech} well founded ex} on that 
having been read, | be framed with every 1 t 
The Duke of Lemster rose to move « economy. They had, et heard tre 
Address in answer to the Speech. Hl his M ty that t woul n 
assured their Lordships that it was with! crease in the estimates for p 
very great difficulty he rose to address | maritime strength of th 
them; and although he could not plead | did not apprehend that any augmel 
youth or inexperience of the forms of demanded for efficiency of a fore 
House as any excuse, he trusted, n | lone regarded as the pride and 
standing, that he should receive ‘hat in- | the country would meet h 
dulgence which it was the invariable custom | op Notwithstanding t! 


to extend to Members of their Lordships’ j prosperity it was pan ful to 


- ise? Ee elga, ee ‘ 
House under circumstances similar to those e | distress lid e3 bra 
in which he then stood before them. They | national interest é 
- | 
had that day heard a most gracious Specch | agriculture wer fferine uncer ¢ 


such general satisfaction, that he should |; inquiry with the view of 
best consult their Lords ships’ convenience, | caus ; of that depr 
and his own feelings, by adverting but | part he did n think tl 
very shortly to the topics it contained. | would be attended with 


from his Majesty—one calcul ited to diffuse | sion, and his M y had recommended 
} ier +] 
’ 





His Majesty in his most gracious Speech | result; but it was, nevertheless, d 

had stated, that ra was the tran quillity in order to satisfy the minds of the suf- 
of the country, and the absence of all| ferers, and of other ] ns | lol 
causes of ek beatae and apprehension, | t a different view of the q The 
that Parliament would be enabled to de-| Report of the C inted t 

vote its calm and undivided attention to | consider the state of t 

measures of improvement in the Fonee nj in England and Wales, was ta xt t 

of the different ‘classes of the community, in his Majesty’s Sj He trust 

and in the general institut! ions of the | when this imp 

kingdom. He did not know how it me 3} their Lordships’ t 





possible for Parliament to be employed i: 
a manner more acceptable to itself than in | j 
the enactment of measures of gencral |! 

benefit to the country. He thought, | the stability, and advance the d ty of 
therefore, that the House could not refuse; the F iastl [st 1 

to concur with his Majesty in rejoicing | country. His Majesty next 





that they had met und r cire umstances so} subject, upon which a very ¢ 
auspicious. His Majesty’s gracious “de- | portion of his Majesty’ I S ¢ 
claration that he continued to receive as- | tained deep and deci 
surances of the existence of a friendly | was the subject of Law Ref : L | 
feeling towards this country from Foreign | Majesty was p! | part iy 


Powers, could not fail to be gratifying ‘to | their attention to the Cor f Char 
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7 The Address. 
He apprehended there could be no dif- 


ference of opinion upon the subject of 
that Court, the very name of which they 
must be all aware, created dread and 
horror in the minds of his Majesty’s sub- 
jects. Nothing was more calculated to 
alarm any man than the apprehension of 
having his affairs thrown into Chancery. 
it was quite enough to say that reform was 
necessary in that Court, to have the con- 
currence of all reflecting persons. The 
next subject referred to in the Speech 
from the Throne, related to Tithes in Ire- 
land. Upon this subject he was anxious 
distinctly to be understood as not intend- 
ing to cast blame upon any one. He did 
not mean to indulge in reflections upon 
former Administrations. He was happy 
to say that the general aspect of the state 
of society in that country was one which 
spoke of peace and tranquillity. The 
only part of Ireland to which this obser- 


vation did not apply, was the county of 


Tipperary ; but, for as long as he could 
remember that country, Tipperary had 
always been, more or less, in a disturbed 
state. The rest of Ireland was in a tran- 
quil state ; and he trusted from the wise 
and firm measure of his noble Friend, the 
Jord-lieutenant of that country, it would 
continue so. From the inquiries he had 
made, and from his own personal know- 
ledge, he was enabled to make this state- 
ment. It was, therefore, a favourable 
moment for taking the Tithe Question into 


consideration, and he hoped this would be | 


done in a calm and even temper, witha 
view to put an end to all causes of discord. 
With respect to the Irish Corporations, if 
it had been found that the same abuses 
and defects existed as were ascertained to 
have existed in the Municipal Corpora- 
tions of this country, he trusted that they 
would find a remedy by putting those 
Corporations onthe same footing as the 
Municipal Corporations in England. The 
next question referred to in the Speech 
was the necessity of a Poor-Law in Ire- 
land. The report of the Commissioners 
of Poor-law Inquiry had not yet been 
fully completed, but it certainly appeared 
that great distress existed in Ircland. He 
had resided in that country for twenty- 
three years, and had paid much attention 
to the condition of its people, and had the 
fullest opportunity of observing and in- 
quiring into their condition, and the re- 
sult was, that, without pledging himselfto 
any more deciced opinion on the subject, 
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he was quite convinced that some measure 
of the kind must be brought forward. 
He was sure that until some system of 
Poor-laws was established in Ireland, that 
country would not be, properly speaking, 
ina sound and prosperous state. He did 
not know that it would be necessary for 
him to trouble their Lordships upon any 
other subject adverted to in his Majesty’s 
Speech; and he would, therefore, beg 
leave to read the Address which he took 
the liberty of proposing for the adoption 
of their Lordships. The noble Duke 
read an Address, which was an echo of the 
Royal Speech. 

The Earl of Burlington rose to second 
the Address. Before proceeding to 
make a few observations on the sub- 
jects referred to in the Speech deli- 
vered that day from the Throne, he 
was anxious to assure their Lordships 
of his desire to follow the example of the 
noble Duke, and to abstain as far as 
possible from the introduction of anything 
that could tend to disturb the unanimity 
which usually marked the sentiments of 
that House upon the occasion of an Ad- 
dress in reply to the Royal Speech. There 
were many topics to which his Majesty’s 
Speech alluded on which he entertained 
strong and decided opinions, at variance, 
perhaps, with a large portion of their 
Lordships’ House; but as his Majesty’s 
Speech merely indicated the different 
measures to which their attention would 
be called, and as it did not appear to him 
that their Lordships were required in any 
manner to recognise the principle of any 
measure upon which a difference of opinion 
might be supposed to exist, he felt that it 
would not be becoming in him, especially 
on the first occasion on which he had the 
honour of addressing their Lordships, to 
enter into a discussion upon those prin- 
ciples, and he would content himself, 
therefore, with briefly alluding to the 
topics contained in his Majesty’s Speech. 
The attention of the country would no 
doubt be arrested by that partof his Ma- 
jesty’s Speech more particularly directed 
to the other House of Parliament respecting 
the increase in the Navy Estimates for the 
ensuing year. He felt strongly the neces- 
sity of a rigid and persevering economy in 
every branch of the public expenditure, 
and the country expected it with just con- 
fidence from his Majesty’s Government ; 
but at the same time there existed in this 
country a proper attachment to that braneh 
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of the public-service; and if other nations | to the Poor-law Amendment Act. He 
|could not sit down without alluding to 


thought proper to increase their naval 


forces, he was sure the Representatives of | 
the people would not refuse, under such | 


circumstances, to grant such an augmen- | 


tation of our naval power as might be 


another subject adverted to in his Majesty’s 
Speech. He meant the alteration of the 
tithe system in England and Wales. He 


' could not help thinking that by removing 


deemed adequate for the protection of the | 
‘relief might in some instances be given 


national honour and commercial interests 
of the country. 
satisfaction that his Majesty had received 


He had heard with much | 


assurances from all foreign powers of the | 


existence of a friendly disposition towards 
this country ; and he was more particularly 
gratified by the allusion to the intimate 
union between this country aud France. 
He trusted there was no reason to doubt 
that the Councils of the two countries 
would be directed by such a policy as 
would ensure the continuance of peace. 
The existence of war in any part of Europe 
was to be deplored, and he was sure that 
that House would cordially concer with 
that passage in his Majesty’s most gracious 
Speech which breathed a hope that the 
vigour and prudence of the present Go- 
vernment of Spain might be equal to the 
urgency of the crisis in that country. With 


respect to the internal condition of the | 


country, he believed, there was but one 
opinion upon the state of the manufacturing 
districts, viz., that they were in a state of 
unparalleled prosperity. He believed that 
all classes engaged in the pursuits of 
industry were m a most flonrishing an‘ 
satisfactory condition ; but he was sorry to 
be obliged to agree with the Address, that 
a great portion of the agricultural districts 
did not participate in that prosperity. 
During the recess they had heard a great 
deal of the universal prevalence of agricul- 


tural distress, and in some stances, as it | 


appeared to him, measures of a dangerous 
nature had been proposed. For himself, 
he could not anticipate that after hearing 
the evidence of well informed and unpre- 


judiced individuals, that distress would | 


then be found so universal as had been 
represented—and he had no doubt that for 
such distress as might be found to exist 


remedies would be proposed not inconsis- | 
. . + { 
tent with the general welfare of the State. | 


He could not, however, leave this part of 
the subject without observing, that he did 
not think it could with justice be said that 
Parliament had done nothing to relieve 
that distress, because he thought a mea- 
sure that was passed two Sessions ago had 
the effect of considerably alleviating the 
condition of the agriculturists, He alluded 











the oppressive nature of its operation much 


to agriculture, and notwithstanding the 
failure of former efforts, he trusted that 
Parliament might be able to devise some 
measure of as satisfactory nature calculated 
to remove all dissension. As to thei inquiry 
into the dioceses of England and Wales, 
he trusted the labours of the Commission 
might be such as would promote the effici- 
ency of the Establishment, by removing 
the abuses which had given rise to so 
much obloquy. He feared that the exis- 
ence of these abuses, if they much longer 
continued, would have the effect of ma- 
terially shaking the foundation of the 
Church; but he trusted that measures 
would be proposed which would meet the 
views of the large body of theclergy. It 
was unnecessary for him to state at length 
the grievances of the Dissenters, they were 
well known to their Lordships, and he 
believed that all parties had expressed an 
anxiety to see them removed. He trusted 
the principle which had of late years 
induced Parliament to remove a great por- 
tion of the disabilities and grievances under 
which their fellow-subjects had laboured, 
would also have the effect of inducing 
them to adopt some measures to relieve the 
grievances of Dissenters. After what had 
fallen from the noble Duke relative to the 
state of [reland, and after the expression 
of his opinions, which should always carry 
with them great weight, he felt that he 
almost intruded upon the attention of the 
House by referring to the subject. In 
Throne sinee the 
commencement of his present Majesty's 
reign, their attention had been directed to 

1e state of the ‘Tithe Question in Ireland ; 
me unfortunately it remained unsettled, 
and he trusted another Session would not 
be allowed to pass until this truly import- 
ant subject was finally arranged. Ona 
subject upon which it was to be presumed 
a very great diiference of opinion existed 
he should content himself by stating what 
he had already said of other measures, that 
it was his anxious hope that such enact- 
ments as should be made would have the 
effect of promoting the true interests of 
teligion and the peace of the country. But 


every speech from the 
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a bad admini ion of these laws, as had 
occurred in this country. This was 
especially necessary in the peculiar cireum- 
stances of Ireland. Ifa satisfactory mea- 
ure should be adopted by Parliamént, be 
hoped that they would a stop there in 
their measures ‘of geal * Ireland. He 


did not believe that any pliner of Poor- 
laws, however well dolienk would suffice 
to produce a permanent onc effect in that 
country. [lt might alleviate some portion 
of the a population sunk in 
wretchedness, but it would not reach the 

yurees of the evils to which Ireland was 
a prey. In order to do anything effectual 
for that country, it —_ be necessary, 
first, to discover the real sources of her 
misery, and then boldly apply a remedy. 
The dithiculties in the way of sucha course 
were undoubtedly many, but he believed 
theywere not insurmountable,and he hoped 
Parliament would adopt some measure 
whieh would not only administer relief to 
the suffering, but hold out to the indus- 
trious poor some prospect of adequate 
employment, and reward for their labour. 
He essed pre in conclusion, to thank 
the House for the great kindness they had 
shown towar * him, 


misery of 
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| vered from that 
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The Duke of Wellington said, he quite 


concurred in the opinions which the noble 
Duke and the noble Earl opposite had so 
ibly expressed as to the great importance 
of the Speech which had been that day 
delivered from the Throne. He believed 
that never had there been a Speech deli- 
Throne embracing so 
many important topics, upon all ef which 
so much depended. He would not attempt 
to discuss all those topics upon that ocea- 
sion. Other opportunities for discussing 
them would occur, and he should, there- 


fore, follow the prudent example of the 
noble Lords opposite, and say but little 
upon them. At the same time he wished 
1 


end to the suggestion of the 
not to 
oppose any part of the Address which 
had been proposed. He sincerely re- 
joiced at the intimation conveyed in the 


e could att 


first part of the Speech from the Throne, 
which stated that there was no appear- 


ance of any prob: ibility that the peace of 
the world would be disturbed. He con- 
fessed that fists what he had heard lately 
of armaments in a state of preparation in 
the ports of this kingdom, he had been 
apprehensive that he should receive dif- 
ferent information upon this oceasion. It 
was to him, therefore, very satisfactory to 


‘hear that not only was there no ground 


for such an apprehension, but that his 
Majesty had received from all Powers, 
Potentates, and States, assurances of a 
continued desire to cultivate friendly re- 
lations with this country, and that those 
armaments which, according to report, 
had been in preparation for months, had 
no other object than merely to guard the 
extended commerce of the country. It 
gave him great satisfaction to learn that 
there was no ground for apprehending 
that this country was likely to be embarked 
in a war, for it was her interest, not only 
to preserve peace for herself, but for the 
whole world, That ought at this moment, 
more peculiarly than at any other, to be 
the object of this country. He regretted 


that the naval force of this country had 
| been reduced some years ago from that 
/very amount to which he believed it was 
/now intended to go back, because the 


alarm caused by the augmentation at pre- 


‘sent proposed would not have occurred 


\ 





ihad that reduction not been made. But 


he would not trouble their Lordships with 


,any further observations upon this topic. 
'He should have allowed the Address in 
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answer to his Majesty’s Speech to pass | 


unanimously, so far as he was concerned, 
if ithad not been for a particular para- 
graph in the Speech, and a_ particular 
answer to that paragraph in the Address, 
to which it was absolutely impossible he 
should agree. It had not heretofore been 


the practice of his Majesty, in his Speech | 


from the Throne, to indicate the particular 
principles upon which any measure to be 
proposed by the Government was to be 
framed. ‘The usual practice had been for 
the Crown to draw the attention of Parlia- 
ment to a particular subject, and state th« 
measures to be proposed for the considera- 
tion of Parliament upon that subject; and 
ithad been usual for Parliament, in answer 
to that recommendation, to state that Par- 
liament would take the subject into its 
serious consideration. In the Speech, 
however, that day delivered from the 
Throne, his Majesty stated upon one par- 





ticular subject, the subject of Corporation 
Reform in Ireland, the principles upon 
which the measure ought to be framed, 
The passage was as follows :—‘ You are 
already in possession of the Report of the 


state of the Municipal Corporations in 
Ireland, and I entertain the hope that it 
will be in your power to apply to any de- 
fects and evils which may have been shown 
to exist in those institutions, a remedy 
founded upon the same principles as those 
of the Acts which have already passed for 
England and Scotland.” ‘This was not 
the usual way, he repeated, in which the 
Sovereign had been in the habit of ad- 
dressing Parliament respecting the mea- 
sures to be proposed by Government, The 
noble Earl who had last spoken had stated 
very truly, that the House ought not to be 
pledged upon this painful question, either 
with respect to the principles or any matter 
of detail relating to measureste be brought 
forward by his Majesty’s Government. All 
that the House could be called upon to do 
was to say that it would take the subject 
into itsconsideration in accordance with his 
Majesty’s commands. He disapproved of 
this novelty—for a novelty he must call 
it. He thought that his Majesty's Mi- 
nisters ought not to have given such ad- 
vice to his Majesty, and he, for one, most 
certainly could not answer bis Majesty’s 
Speech as was proposed by the noble 
Lord opposite. The portion of the Ad- 
dress in which he could not concur was 
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of the Commission of Inquiry appointed 
to inquire into the Municipal Corpora- 


tions in Ireland, we partake of the hop 
entertained by your Majesty, that it 


be in our power to apply to any defects 
i 2 : Ee ? 1 

and evils which may have been shown to 

exist in those institutions, a remedy founded 
] ° ok oe 4] 

upon ti same principles as those oF the 

Acts which have been already passed for 


England and Scotland. In his o; 
their Lordships ougt 


ht not to be called cu 
t lecdlea th " 3 ae . Alia 
LO pleage une mseives, as tl y would do 


if they t ld his Maj Ly th if the V | rto 
of tl hope that the Pp neiple of tl 1cts 
for England and Seotland should { 
foundation of the Bill for Ireland. Undei 
these cireumstat ces, he intended to pro- 
pose to their Lordships an Amendment to 
that part of the Add HH ald hope 
that his Majesty’s Ministers did not intend 
to call on their Lordships to pl them- 
selves to those principles on this occasion, 
and he hope d, therefore, that they would 
agree to substitute the words which he 
propo ed to ins tt. His Amendment w is, 
<< ? 


in possession of the report of the 
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evils which may have been shown to exist 

in those 
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applying such remedies aS May obviate 


consideration of any detects 
institutions, ct 


just causes of complaint, and 
impartial administration of justice.” le 
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would not detain their Lordships further 
on the subject of this Address. He felt 
the great importance of every one of the 


Ned 
, : ' \ 11 : 
topics it contained: bul he shoula reserve 
! ini@lavuse ¥ al ee 
the observations he had to make on them 


for future opportunities. He would not 


sit down, however, without asking the 


noble Viscount at the head of his Ma- 
jesty’s Government, what course he in- 
tended to pursue to bring the subjects 
1 fe ur: ’ i] ae 

alluded to in the King’s speech under 
consideration? He begged to imquire 
whether it was the noble Viscount’s inten- 


tion to bring those measures, or sone of 


them, forward in this House in the first 
instance, or what course he proposed to 
adopt, in order that this House might 
have the measures before it, at a period 
sufficiently early to give to them the 
mature consideration they required, with- 
out sitting, as last year, up to a very late 
period ? 

Viscount Melbourne said, though I 
should have been better satisfied if the 
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noble Duke had found it in his power, on 
coming to a consideration of the Address, 
to havegiven his concurrence to all parts 
of it, and thus to have acted in that man- 
ner which is held by your Lordships, both 
individually and collectively, as most de- 
sirable on such occasions —namely, that, 
on the first night of the Session, having 
just received his Majesty’s most gracious 
Speech from the Throne, we should agree 
to an Address to his Majesty, avoiding any 
decided difference of opinion whatever— 
though, I say, I should have been better 
satistied if the noble Duke could have 
reconciled it to his sense of duty to take 
that course which he stated—and no 
doubt truly stated—it was his desire to 
take, yet I cannot but congratulate myself 
that the difference the noble Duke has 
pointed out—the difference on which he 
does insist—is so very small, and one 
that bears so little proportion to the re- 
maining portions of the Speech, which the 
noble Duke states to be more pregnant 
with matters of importance to the country 
than any Speech that was ever before deli+ 
vered from the Throne. I must say, how- 
ever, that I think the noble Duke exag- 
gerates in that respect. I admit, indeed, 
the great importance of many of the 
topics; I admit, that as regards many 
of the contemplated measures, they are 
calculated to exercise, and I trust will 
exercise, a most salutary and beneficial 
influence on the morals and prosperity 
of the country; but when I consider the 
times which are past and through which 
we have lived, when I consider the great 
changes which have been introduced, I 
think the noble Duke a little exag- 
gerates, when he describes the present as 
the most important Speech he ever heard 
from the ‘Throne. When the noble 
Duke contrasts the spirit and temper 
of those times with the tranquillity 
of the present day, I think he must be 
sensible that he has gone a little beyond 
the limits of just description. In what the 
noble Dukehas said on the foreign policy of 
this country, 1 give my entire concur- 
rence, I assure him I will use every 
effort in my power, to carry his views for 
the preservation of peace into effect. 
With the noble Duke, I say, that the pre- 
servation of peace ought to be the great 
object of our policy ; and it is an object, 
to secure which, I can assure the noble 
Duke, all our best exertions are, and shall 
be, directed. I also agree with the noble 
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Duke with respect to the sentiments deli- 
vered by him on the naval force of this 
country; the increase now intended is 
only for the purpose mentioned in the 
Speech itself—to meet the necessity of 
maintaining the maritime strength of the 
country, and giving adequate protec- 
tion to its extended commerce. With re- 
spect to the objection of the noble Duke 
to that paragraph in the Speech which 
relates to the Municipal Corporations of 
Ireland, the noble Duke says, that his 
Majesty’s recommendation is a novelty. 
I do not pretend to be so much a master 
of what has been said on all such occa- 
sions as to contradict the noble Duke; 
but I very much doubt whether it has 
not been usual in the Speech from the 
Throne at various times, and in relation to 
various topics, to suggest to Parliamentthe 
principles on which it should proceed. The 
noble Duke says it is not usual, but 
what reason is there why it is not usual ? 
Why should such a course not be taken ? 
Is the want of a precedent the only reason 
why his Majesty, or the advisers of his 
Majesty, are #0 be prevented from doing 
that which is obviously useful? I contend 
that it is not sufficient to say the course 
we have adopted is not usual, but it is in- 
cumbent on those who would govern us by 
precedents to show that the precedents 
have no exception, and have some founda- 
tion in public utility. [assure the noble 
Duke that the paragraph in question was 
well considered, and the expression 
‘founded upon the same principles as 
those of the Acts which have been already 
passed for England and Scotland,” was 
adopted to obviate objection in the minds 
of noble Lords. We have always been 
ready to admit, that if there are any pecu- 
liar circumstances in Ireland—anything 
peculiar in the character of the population, 
or in the nature of the country, or in the 
corporations themselves,—rendering the 
provisions of the Acts passed for England 
and Scotland inapplicable to Ireland—we 
have always been ready to admit there 
might exist a ground for difference; there- 
fore we did not say the ‘ provisions,” but 
the ‘* principles,” meaning the ‘ princi- 
ples,” so far as they are suitable to the 
peculiar condition and circumstances of 
the Irish people. I say, then, my Lords, 
that there is, in fact, no material difference 
between the words in the original Address 
and the words proposed by the noble 
Duke. Theone no more binds your lord- 
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ships to apply the provisions of the Acts 
for England and Scotland to Ireland than 
the other, and that being so, I think it will 
be more befitting this House, and more 
respectful to his Majesty, to adhere to the 
words as moved, and thus return an an- 
swer according to form and custom, in as 
nearly as possible those expressions which 
his Majesty has been himself advised to 
use from the Throne. I trust that the 
noble Duke, for the sake of that unani- 
mity which he thinks desirable, will not 
on this occasion insist on the Amend- 
ment which he has thought proper to 
move. 

The Earlof Winchilsea said, that after the 
decided opposition which he had given in the 
last Session of Parliament to the measure 
which was carried for regulating the Eng- 
lish Municipal Corporations, it was almost 
unnecessary for him to state to their Lord- 
ships that the amendment which had been 
proposed by his noble lriend would re- 
ceive his warmest support. The ouly ob- 
jection which he entertained to the amend- 
ment was this, that it did not place him in 
a situation, on the first night of the Ses- 
sion, to put on record not merely his op- 
position, but his decided hostility to the 
principles and course of policy pursued by 
the noble Viscount and his Colleagues, 
both foreign and domestic. He was pre- 
pared to say, that the maintenance of those 
principles to which he adverted had been 
persevered in, in direct variance with the 
high feeling of this great nation, He was 
prepared to say, that those principles had 
tended only to degrade the national cha- 
racter, and had Jost us that commanding 
respect and interest which we had hitherto 
maintained amongst surrounding uations, 
The principles which guided the present 
Government, connected as they were with 
our domestic policy, bad brought the 
country to the verge of ruin, and those 
institutions which had hitherto diffused 
more joy and happiness than had ever 
been known under other forms of Govern- 
ment, were threatened with destruction. 
It ceased, however, to be a matter of sur- 
prise that it should be so, when they re- 
flected that the Speech from the Throne 
was, in point of fact, the Speech of his 
Majesty’s ministers. That Speech con- 
tained not the slightest allusion to the do- 
mestic or political events which had oc- 
curred since last their Lordships met within 
these walls, though in any other than the 
extraordinary circumstances under which 
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the Government was placed, this would 
have been done. He would not, how- 
ever dwell upon the fact of persons hold- 
ing the highest official situations taking a 
part in certain proceedings. This circum- 
stance had, however, engrossed the atten- 
tion of every reflecting mind throughout 
the country. Yes, it had elicited from one 
extremity of the country to the other, in 
every breast which was actuated by feel- 
ings of honour or patriotism, the greatest 
degree of abhorrence. The course which 
had been pursued could only have for its 
object the subversion of the British Con- 
stitution. Acts had of late been tolerated 
which, in other times, would have been 
treated as acts of treason. He would 
refer their Lordships, and he would confine 
his observations to those times which were 
in their Lordships’ reeollection—-he would 
refer to the period of the French revolu- 
tion, when those coutagtous, those demo- 
cratic and levelling principles were para- 
mount in that country, which was to this 
hour a living monument of the Divine 
wrath. These principles tended to the 


uprooting of all good government, and of 


every foundation upon which social order 


existed, and tended also to the debasing of 


human nature. He would) warn their 
Lordships by reminding them of the general 
evils arising out of the French revolution. 
Let their Lordships look around, and they 
would behold a dark and gloomy political 
desert. Not one bright speck was to be 
seen in our own political horizon. He 
would caution the noble Viscount at the 
head of his Majesty’s Government to be- 
ware of what course he pursued; for the 
moment a principle of equality was ad- 
titted, property would be at an end, and 
religion and laws would be set at nought, 
Before he sat down he must obser,e, that 
at a late period of the session last year so 
many Bills were submitted to their Lord- 
ships shortly before its close, that it was 
impossible to give them due consideration. 
In the month of August between fifty and 
sixty public Bills were placed on the 
Table of their Lordships’ House. It was 
impossible for their Lordships to discharge 
the duty they owed to the country by giv- 
ing to those Bills the attention they de- 
served. He must express his regret that 
a noble Earl for whom he entertained the 
greatest respect, and who was the King’s 
representative in the Sister Kingdom, 
should have received the individual to 
whom he had before alluded at his Court 
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immediately after a tour of agitation, 
the chief object of which was to villify 
their Lordships’ House. He would con- 
clude by saying that religion was not left 
to them as mere matter of doubt; there 
was only one religion which it was the 
duty of Christian ministers and a Christian 
Legislature to maintain, and that was the 
Protestant religion. Their Lordships had 
taken an oath to maintain it; but he be- 
lieved, if the measures were passed which 
were recommended, the most mischievous 
consequences would ensue, such as would 
endanger that religion they had sworn to 
maintain, and, therefore, he trusted that 
their Lordships would support the amend. 
ment which had been proposed by the 
noble Duke. 

Lord Wharneliffe said it was not his 
intention to go through all the points 
to which the Speech from the Throne al- 
luded, but the paragraph in question was 
certainly not one of a common nature in 
such productions. ‘The Speech, indeed, 
did not merely state what it was the inten- 
tion of the Government to propose, but it 
called upon their Lordships to relieve certain 
alleged grievances on certain principles. 
That those grievances should be removed 
their Lordships granted. Wherever griev- 
ances could be shown to exist, their Lord- 
ships were ready to apply in such cases a 
proper and efficient remedy; but he ob- 
jected to be pledged to particular princi- 
ples. Those principles of action might be 
judiciously adopted in respect to the peo- 
ple of England and Scotland, and yet in 
the country to which the Speech alluded 
—in Ireland—it would be most improper 
to apply them. There were two proposi- 
tions before their Lordships, upon which 
they were called to decide. His Majesty’s 
Government called on them to remedy 
the grievances in Ireland on certain fixed 
principles, which they said had been car- 
ried into execution in two parts of the em- 
pire. On the other side, he and his Friends 
said, ‘‘no;” they were ready to remove 
the grievances in a satisfactory mode ; but 
they objected to be pledged as to that 
mode. What were those principles? 
Were they merely that there should be no 
exclusion in the formation of the corpora- 
tions; that there should be no self-elec- 
tion ; if so, he was ready to subscribe to 
them. But if they were to be carried fur- 
ther, if they were to be taken from the 
Bill which was brought up last year, he 
objected to adopt them in the corporations 
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of Ireland, however proper they were in 
the corporations of England. In saying 
this much he did not mean to prejudge 
the question; he was ready to consider 
whether this mode which was proposed by 
his Majesty’s Government was the best ; 
but he would not before hand pledge him- 
self to particular principles, when other 
and better remedies might be found. He 
sincerely hoped thatthe noble Duke would 
persist in his Amendment. 

The Marquess of Lansdowne would 
contine himself to the very narrow position 
taken by the noble Lord who had just 
spoken. The opposition of the noble 
Lords opposite rested on the narrowest 
ground that he ever remembered to be as- 
signed for opposition. So narrow was 1, 
that he felt most anxious not captiously to 
oppose any thing calculated to produce 
the unanimity which their Lordships so 
much desired. But in expressing that 
wish he considered it necessary, especially, 
to guard himself and his colleagues against 
the supposition of having advised those 
words to be inserted in his Majesty’s 
Speech, from any intention whatever to 
pledge their Lordships as to the particular 
nature of the measure to be proposed, or 
any attempt whatever to lay down the pre- 
cise nature of the principles on which the 
measure was to be founded, The inten- 
tion was to allow the iargest latitude to 
the consideration of the House; not to 
pledge thein to principles, but to point out 
the necessity, which their Lordships ad- 
mitted to exist, of removing acknowledged 
abuses, and substituting responsible for ir- 
responsible power. He was not disposed 
to urge any opposition to the words pro- 
posed to be introduced by the noble Duke ; 
and not feeling disposed to make that op- 
position, he was anxious to make any sa- 
crifice so small as this to obtain unanimity. 
He trusted that the noble Duke, and he 
trusted that their Lordships would allow 
him, both in his own name and in the name 
of his Colleagues, to protest against any 
inference, that by consenting to leave out 
the words relating to the principles of the 
measure, and admitting the words of the 
noble Duke, they were binding or pledging 
themselves not to abide by the same prin- 
ciples as those of the acts for England and 
Scotland. On the contrary, he begged to 
declare that they reserved to themselves 
most fully and distinctly, the privilege of 
proposing to their Lordships a bill, founded 
on what they should consider to be the 
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same principles, because it was only by a 
bill founded on those principles that they 
could hope to give satisfaction to the 
people of Ireland. Unless they could give 
satisfaction to Ireland by the Bill they i in- 
troduced, founded on the principles to 
which he had adverted, it would be their 
duty not to bring forward any such mea- 
sure, but to leave it to other hands to pro- 
pose the measure, and carry it through 
this House. He entered then his protest 


against being bound by the Amendment of 


the noble Duke and that being understood, 
he believed he might say for his noble 
Friends near him, as he said for himself, 
that he 


cussion of this narrow point. While their 
Lordships were unpledged as to the details, 


they were pledged to give their consider- | w 
| tailed 
| a party whom they believe to be 


ation to the question. 

The Duke of Wellington said, that in the 
proportion that he felt pain in moving this 
Amendment, did he now feel satisfaction 
that the noble Lords opposite, to whom he 
offered his sincere th anks, had adopted it. 
As to the explanation which had been 


given he would merely observe, that he ob- | 


jected to the words of the Address beeau 
they appeared to him to pledge their L oir 
ships to the principles of a measure which 


they had not yet had the opportunity of | 


discussing and considering. On the other 
hand, their Lordships could not reqnire 
from the noble Lords vd ecind that they 
should abandon any principles which they 
thought it their duty to maintain. All he 
should s say further on this subject was, 
that he should come to a consideration of 
the measure with the sincere desire of per- 


fecting it and carrying into execution the | 


objects which he had stated in his amend- 

ment. He did not wish to press anything 
of a disagreeable nature, but he was an- 
xious to ask what was the course of pro- 
ceeding which the noble Viscount pro- 
posed. Were there any measures which 
he proposed to introduce at once to their 
Lordships with a view to accelerating the 
progress of public business. 

Lord Melbourne: I cannot now name 
the precise day, but I beg to assure the 
noble Duke that it is my intention to bring 
forward in this House, and as speedily as 
possible, some of the must important of the 
measures which have been recommended 
by his Majesty’s Speech. 

The Address, as amended, was agreed 
to. 
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vas unwilling to take up the time | 
of their Lordships with any protracted dis- | 


| dress proposed by the first peer of 
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The following Protest was entered by 
Lord Cloucurry to the Amendment moved 
by the Duke of Wellington. 


Because such Amendment will excite 
in the minds of the people of Ireland a fear 
that it is not intended to extend to them the 
same meed of justice, and the same extent of 
corporate reform, which have been so bene- 
ficially afforded to the people of England and 
f ytland. 
2d. Because a full measure of corporate re- 
form is more necessary, if possible, in Ireland 
than it could have an in England, the ma- 
jority of corporators in Ireland being not only 


eq 
Oi NC 


{insolvent peculators, but traders in religious 


intolerance, insulting to the 
secople. 

3d. Because great alarm must be excited in 
the minds of the friends of Ireland by an Ad- 
f that coun- 
try, constantly resident, acquainted with their 
ants, and dear to their hearts, being cure 
emasculated, at the suggestion of 
hostile to 
general principles of 


great majority of 


the } 


their interests, and to the 


liberty. 


4th. Because, in the present state of public 
opinion in Treland, it is necessary to prove 
to the people of that country, that it is the 


intention of Parliament to treat her as an in- 


tegral part of the empire, which can alone sup- 
press or mitigate their aspirations for a do- 
mestic and paternal Legislature. 


5th. Beeause the Hegre | system o 
injustice aud oppression, to which the people 
of Ireland been subjected, has engen- 
dered a degree of suspicion and distrust in 
their minds, which can only be overcome by 
most perfect fulfilment of promises held 
and of hopes fostered in their bosoms, by 
they revere, a local Government 
spect, and an Administration who, hav- 
ing done so much for the Reform in 
England, must, in their good policy and good 
the necessity of obtaining as much 


‘land. 


he 
have 
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cause of 
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CLONCURRY. 
HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, February 4, 1836. 


Tur Apprrss—Kino’sSreecu.] The 
Speaker acquainted the House, that he 
ona other Members had attended in the 
House of Peers, and had heard his Majesty 
deliver a most gracious Speech, of which 
he had procured a copy. This copy he 
read to the House. 

Sir John Wrottesley rose for the purpose 
of moving the Address, and in doing so, 
said, in performing the duty I have under- 
taken on the present occasion, I cannot 


plead that inexperience usually urged as 
a claim on the indulgence of the House, 
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portance of the topics there introduced, 
and the favourable attention they will 
meet with, particularly when I consider 
that they are selected from subjects, the 
introduction of which has heretofore been 
sanctioned by the House—upon which 
Bills have been introduced and discussed ; 
and if they have not been perfect and 
sufficiently satisfactory to the other branch 
of the Legislature, at least they cannot be 
deemed measures introduced for the mere 
purposes of change, but must be considered 
as attempts to remedy with caution and 
circumspection just causes of complaint. 
One recommendation is, indeed, new, but 


{COMMONS} 


I must rather rest my case upon the im- | factures, has created some complaints on 


| 


may be considered as the necessary result | 


of the inquiry which has been instituted ; 
and although I admit that the value of the 
case consists necessarily in details, | 
expect the measure itself will be character- 
istic of a generous nation, ever zealous in 
the cause of benevolence, humanity, and 
Christian charity. The first point I will 
bring under your consideration, is the 


universally acknowledged prosperity of 


our commerce and manufactures. In that 
part of the country with which Tam best 
acquainted, never there a more 
prosperous moment in all branches of trade 
connected with the produce and manu- 
facture of iron; and | am happy to learn, 
from the best sources, that equal pros- 
perity in all the other important manu- 
feetures of the country prevails. Cotton, 
woollen, earthenware, and silk, 
which = snch — meianeholy 
formerly existed, are in the most flourish- 
ing condition; aud wy satisfaction 
increased by the knowledge, that this 
is not produced by any temporary 
cause, any Over-issiic Of paper to create 
delusive prosperity for obtaining some 
great political object, but is the natural 
consequence of enterprise and industry, 
with a currency founded on a solid basis. 
There is no speculation, but our prosperity 
arises from a steady and increasing de- 
mand, and orders from houses of un- 
doubted credit, more numerous than even 
our exten ive manufactories can furnish. 
The labourers of Englandare fullyemployed 
at adequate wages, and a bountiful Provi- 
dence, during three successive years, has 
provided them with an ample supply of 
food at prices which now enable them to 
compete with the artizans of other coun- 
tries who have the benefit of cheaper food. 
This circumstance, so fayourable to manu- 
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the part of the landed interest. For 
myself, nearly all my fortune is connected 
with agriculture, both as proprietor and 
occupier; and if one class of my country- 
men could doubt my anxious desire for its 
prosperity, no assertion on my part could 
convince the others I was indifferent 
to it; but no personal motive shall ever 
induce me to sacrifice one class of my 
countrymen to another; nor will I, for the 
sake of casual popularity, hold forth en- 
couragement to the farmer, which I con- 
sider delusive, and can only end in disap- 
pointment, An interest so important as 


agriculture, has just claims to prefer its 


complaints, and call upon the Legislature 
to consider them. It may, if it conceive 
itself neglected for want of union, associate; 
it may bring forth all its strength to 
further its views, and his Majesty recom- 
mends us to listen to them; but I venture 
to hope, that ere it brings its case before 
a Committee of this House, this new 
Agricultural Union will be more agreed 
as to the remedies it proposes. ! must, 
however, observe with regret, the import- 
ance by the members of that Union 
a'tached to objects to which I am confi- 
dent this House will not assent; while 
they pass over others which appear to me 
more efficacious and more attainable. A 
man who at one of their mectings adverted 
to local taxation, would be treated with 
contempt; and yet | speak confidently, 


i when I say, relief would be greater from 


the amendment of the Poor-laws, great 
diminution of the county-rate, and a 
most economical and judicious manage- 
ment of the turupike-tolls—a very con- 


i siderable burthen upon the agriculturist, 


who contributes first to the repair of the 
roads, and is then heavily charged for the 
use which he makes of the m—than from 
the measures generally proposed. If these 
appear but a trivial relief to the Unionists, 
it is for them to bring under the considera- 
tion of Parliament better and more effi- 
cacious measures. The Reports of the 
Commission appointed to inquire into the 
Church of England will soon be presented. 
It is composed of the Archbishops, Bishops, 
and principal officers, with other noble- 
men and gentlemen of dignity, and long 
experience in high public stations. His 
Majesty recommends us to act without 
delay upon these Reports. I have no 
doubt every attention will be paid to the 
interests of a body of men, inferior to 
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none in learning, piety, and zeal; and 
while we provide as largely as the funds 
will admit for the maintenance of those 
who have spent large sums in acquiring 
that knowledge essential to the due dis- 
charge of their sacred office, and are ex- 
pected to preserve their station in society, 
we shall also require of them a strict 
attention to those duties, for the discharge 
of which those funds were originally 
destined. With this subject is connected 
the mode of payment of the clergy; and 
here I find all parties agreed in the 
necessity of adopting some mode of pre- 


venting a collision of interests, where so | 


much harmony ought to prevail. Several | 
attempts have been made to render 
general a commutation of tithe, and 
his Majesty’s Government have devoted 
much of their time and attention to that 
object. The result of their labours will, 
in due time, be presented to the House 
and sincerely do I hope it may be so 
framed as to receive the approbation of 
the Legislature. The grievances com- 
plained of by the Dissenters have been the 
subject of numerous petitions, and mea- 
sures for their relief have been introduced 
into this House. His Majesty called our 
attention to these in the Speech at the 
opening of the Session last year, as far 
as regards marriage. The present recom- 
mendation takes a wider view, and_pro- 
poses to you to embrace other measures, 
calculated not only to relieve Dissenters, 
but to provide a better mode of rendering 
that evidence upon which the succession 
to property often depends, less precarious 
and more accessible. Whatever difficulties 
may have existed in prosecuting those 
reforms which have hitherto taken place, 
they fall infinitely short of the obstacles 
opposed to any alterations affecting a 
reform of the laws. The expense and 
delay attending suits in Chancery, often 
amounting to the absorption of the whole 
property contended for, frequently depriv- 
ing persons of the enjoyment of it during 
their youth and manhood, and restoring 
it at a period when the mind ts no longer 
able to enjoy it, harassed by vexation, and 
fast sinking to the grave. If delay and ex- 
pense injure the suitor, it enriches the pro- 
fession ; and such is the close connexion be- 
tween its various branches, such the re- 
collection of services performed, that the 
highest and most influential members of 
that profession have been suspected of 
leaning more to those interests than their 
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duty to the public should have suggested. 
These abuses have continued through 
centuries, and | can only account for their 
long continuance, by the fact, that reform 
could only have been digested by those 
whose interests must have been injured. 
There are, however, in modern times , splen- 
did exceptions and ‘the substitution of pay- 
ment by salary in lieu of fees, gives us a 
| facility to promote reforms which did not 
previously exist. In thts House [ antici- 
pate no successful opposition, and if there 
are ia this kingdom any more coon in- 
| ong in this me isure ee others, » they 





a REET pi roperty of the country, The 
|Report of the Commission on the Insh 
| Poor, which his Majesty has laid before 
jus, cannot fail to have arrested the 
| attention of Members from all parts 
| of the United Kingdom. Of the state of the 
poor of Lreland we have often heard com- 
plaints, often have we been called upon to 
relieve temporary distress; but of their 
actual condition we wanted some correct 
information as there were contradictory 
reports. The mode adopted in prosecuting 
the present inquiry is free from all suspi- 
cion: all classes were invited to attend ; 
and the Report adds to the facts disclosed 
the witnesses and the names of those in 
whose presence the evidence was given. 
Had this report been given three years 
ago, how distressing would have been the 
reflection: that appalling as the circum- 
stances were, the introduction of the 
English Poor-law would have aggravated, 
the distress, and the remedy been worse 
than the evil itself. But that great mea- 
sure, the reform of the E nglish Poor-laws, 
so unjustly stigmatised as oppressive, not 
only relieved the over-burdened  rate- 
payers, but has afforded comfort to the 
aged and impotent, for whose benefit it 
was intended, and released the able-bodied 
from a state of thraldom and dependence, 
and placed them in the situation of free 
labourers, capable of disposing, to whom- 
soever they choose, their only commodity 
—the labour of their hands. I contended 
that there was no surplus labour in Eng- 
land; and the moment you released the 
able-bodied labourer from being compelled 
in some measure to reside in his own parish 
when no work could be found, this fact 
was established. The case of Ireland is, 
however, strikingly different; and the dis- 
tinctions in the state of the labouring poor 
in the two countries must never be lost 
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sight of, in endeavouring to assimilate 
their laws. The Act of Elizabeth may 
pethaps be safely applied taking care not 
to engraft upon it the laws of settlement; 
and, above all, never admitting that the 
poor have aright or claim upon the in- 
dustry of others for money or work. In 
Ireland you have not the machinery of 
England to work the Poor-laws; aad if 
here it has been found necessary to deprive 
it of some of its powers, and place it under 
the vigilant control of officers appointed 
by the Crown, in Ireland it would be most 
impolitic to create it. What may be the 
limit of the amount to be raised, with a 
variety of details, must remain open to the 
deliberation of the House. All I ask is, 
that Ireland should no longer be the only 
country in the civilized world in which a 
provision of some kind for the relief of the 
indigent does not exist. Until this great 


question is settled I will not attempt to | 


define all the causes of those discontents 
which have occupied so much of the at- 
tention of this House, and operated so 
powerfully upon the events of this coun- 
try, from the very commencement of the 
Union to the present time. However, I 
have little difficulty in pronouncing, that 
whatever superstructures may have arisen, 
poverty has been the foundation. What- 
ever be the cause, the effects are too 
apparent to leave a doubt on our minds 
as to the propriety of assuring his 
Majesty, that we will take them into 
our consideration. To one measure I 
can see no objection, You began by 
altering the Municipal Laws of Scotland. 
Last Session was employed framing a 
measure for placing Municipal Corpora: 
tions in England and Wales under more 
vigilant popular control. The success of 
that Act, and the satisfaction generally 
evinced throughout the country has fully 
justified its enactment; and now, when 
you are called upon to reform Cor porations, 
which are, if possible, worse than those of 
England, Tre] and would, indeed, have just 
cause to complain of partiality, of which, I 
trust, the Legislature will never be guilty. 
The settlement of the Irish tithes has 
been so fully admitted by both sides of 
the House, that a recommendation to con- 
sider that subject in the very general terms 
of the Speech, can hardly De disputed. 
A subject which has created such differ- 
ence of opinion, not only in Ireland, but 
between the two branches of the Legisla- 
ture, 1 will not venture to discuss in the 
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midst of so many important topics, and at 
so inconvenient a moment; I must, how- 
ever, lament that any circumstance should 
have arisen to prevent the termination of 
disputes which have given rise to so much 
bloodshed. It must be highly detrimental 
to the interests of our Established Church 
to have a question of so much importance 
undecided. No man can doubt that some 
remedy ought to be applied to the present 
condition of the Irish Clergy—men whose 
station in life may be conceived to entitle 
them to be placed above the hardships of 
poverty, yet who are now supported either 
by voluntary contributions from this coun- 
try, or by what little they have been able 
to collect of that which is undoubtedly 
their own property. Two Bills have been 
already sent up from this House for the 
purpose of effecting their relief. I regret 
that they did not meet with success, 
and I trust that any future measure for 
that purpose will experience a different 
fate. I never will be the advocate of 
a great organic change which would 
alter that Constitution under which I was 
born, and which has produced such 
happy results. Great and beneficial 
changes have, and I trust will, continue to 
be made; but to be governed by King, 
Lords, and Commons, is a principle upon 
which the Constitution of our country 
rests. Ido not complain that the other 

House of Parliament should take a dif- 
ferent view of a subject from ourselves. 
T am not disposed to state my opinion upon 
a case which might impede the march of 
Government; such a case has not arisen. 
The example of last Session proves that 
the good of the country being the great 
aim and object, mutual forbearance, and 
mutual concession, may be attended with 
the most beneficial results, without any 
compromise unworthy of the character of 
either of the contending parties. It will 
e satisfaction to the House to learn that 
the intimate union which subsists between 
this country ana France is a pledge to 
Europe of the continuance of the general 
peace. Some persons may suppose that 
adifference exists between these professions 
and a desire to increase our naval force : 
but no Statesman will deny that the best 
mode of ensuring a continuance of peace 
is tobe prepared for war. This country 
can gain nothing by war, and in the pre- 
sent state of her prosperous commerce, 
shared by other Powers, we are possessed 
of more colonies than we want for our own 
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sake, and retain many of them solely for the 
purpose of preserving the balance of power 
in Europe, and preventing those frequent 
contests which for centuries has devastated 


parts of Asia. Peace is our great object ; | 


and I firmly believe, there are no better 


means for maintaining peace in Kurope, | 
than that we should retain that maritime | 


superiority for which so much blood and 
treasure has been expended. His Majesty 
also expresses a wish for the speedy termi- 
nation of the civil war in Spain, and a 
hope, ‘*That the authority of the Queen 
of Spain will soon be established in every 
part of her dominions, and that the 
Spanish nation so long connected by 
friendship with Great Britain, will again 
enjoy the blessings of internal tranquillity 
and union.” That wish is one to which [| 
am sure every one must heartily respond. 
His Majesty further intimates a fact which 
must, I am sure, give unqualified satisfac- 
tion to all the friends of humanity—that 
he has concluded with the Queen of Spain 
a Treaty for the suppression of the Slave 
Trade. We must hail with satisfaction 
a continuance of our close alliance with 
France. A stronger proof of the sin- 
cerity of that country could not have 
been given, than the readiness with 
which she has received our profiered me- 
diation with the United States. His 
Majesty expresses a confident hope of its 
acceptance by that other Power also, and 
then we shall perceive the confidence 
reposed in us by those two most powerful 
and enlightened nations, so recently our 
foes and rivals. Proud indeed may this 
country be when two such nations intrust 
to it not only their interests, but that of 
which they are more jealous—their honour. 
That confidence will not be misplaced. 
No British Government will ever propose 
to these nations to adopt a course which 
their own high principles would deem in- 
consistent with the dignity of the Sovereign 
of this country. 


The hon. Member concluded by reading | 


an Address, which, as usual, was an echo 
of the Speech. 


Mr. Parker: 1 rise to second the Ad-) 
dress in answer to his Majesty’s most | 


gracious Speech. In doing so, if the 


hon. Baronet, who has attained so consider- | 


able a station in this House, had to 


ask the House for as large a portion of 
their indulgence as was compatible with | 
its dignity to grant, how much more. 


reason have I to throw myself upon the 
+ VOL, XXXI, {Thr 
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|indulgence of hon. Members, and to 
assure them that no one ever made 
the request with more sincerity, or 
with greater conviction of the degree 
in which he required it, than the humble 
individual before you. And, Sir, although 
[ feel the fullest confidence in the ancient 
and prescriptive kindness of this House, 
everextended to those who unostentatiously 
ask it at their hands, when I look round 
on the many Gentlemen associated with 
me on these benches, and consider how 
inferior | am in Parliamentary standing, 
and still more how inferior in abilities, I 
certainly should not have presumed to 
have come forward on an occasion like 
the present, did I not feel that I shall 
speak the sentiments in reference to this 
most gracious Speech which pervade the 
intelligent and industrious community 
which has twice sent me here without ex- 
pense, and has supported me here with a 
generous confidence, of which I never can 
be insensible—and not only the sentiments 
of that single borough, but of many others 
of equal character throughout the realm, 
the inhabitants of which, in peaceful and 
prosperous commerce, and under the shade 
of amended social and municipal institu- 
tions, feel grateful to the persons, and 
inalienably attached to the principles, of 
Lord Grey’s and Lord Melbourne’s Ad- 
ministrations. Sir, beneath the former of 
these Governments the Reform Bill became 
a law, and many great and successful 
measures were accomplished. The seeds 
of other measures were also sown; and 
in his Majesty’s most gracious Speech, 
upon which this House is now debating, 
the country will see with pleasure that the 
Reform Bill is not a sealed volume, un- 
productive of good measures, and sterile in 
improvement ; but, on the contrary, they 
will see that it is a living letter, and that 
it will be the pride and glory of the reign 
under which we live, to have settled, not 
-rashly, but to have satisfactorily settled, 
on safe, and sound, and constitutional 
foundations, a greater number of good 
measures than it was ever before the happy 
portion of a Sovereign to confer upon a 
people. But, Sir, if the other measures 
ito which I have alluded have not only 
been wise in themselves, but prosperous 
in their result, for instance, that relating 
to the East India Monopoly, the Poor-law 
Amendment Bill, and mest of all, that 
great measure which has annihilated 
‘slavery in our colonies, and out of a 
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society so complicated with passions, 
interests, and prejudices, order is begin- 
ning to appear, and success equal to 
expectation is crowning the humanity of 
Parliament—have we not equal reason to 
form expectations equally favourable in 
respect to other great measures announced 
in his Majesty’s Speech, and ought not 
this House to entertain them as founded 
on wise and well deliberated principles. 
Sir, the House will hear with pleasure 
that his Majesty still continues to re- 
ceive from his allies assurances of their 
anxiety to maintain pacific relations 
with this country ; and when we consider 
the difficulties with which, at several 
periods, the preservation of peace has 
been attended —so grave, indeed, and 
considerable, as to have induced a distin- 
guished individual, formerly a Member of 
this House, but now a Member of the 
House of Peers (I mean Lord Ashburton), 
to have given it as his opinion that peace 
could not be preserved for six months from 
November 1830—I think the House will 
give great credit to his Majesty’s Minis- 
ters, and to the noble Lord who presides 
over that department, for having so 
managed the diplomacy of the coun- 
try, as, without any loss of national 
honour, to have preserved the inestimable 
blessings of peace. I think, also, there 
will be but one opinion in respect to the 
mediatorial character offered by his Ma- 
jesty, with a view to arrange the unfortu- 
nate difference which threatened a rupture 
between two nations so enlightened and so 
dear to us as the United States and France. 
Certainly, Sir, it would have been a pain- 
ful sight to every Englishman to have seen 
arrayed against each other nations so con- 
nected with us—the one by the bonds of 
common origin, and the other by the 
closest alliances. The one, our rival in 
civilization, but no longer our enemy in 
the field. A nation full of chivalry and 
courage, adorned beyond her contem- 
poraries in devotion to the arts; no 
longer meeting us in any other contests 
than those of commerce and of peace. 
The other our kinsmen, bred from Eng- 
Jish parents, and inheriting the usages of 
Englishmen — strong in her youthful 
institutions—and spreading to the widest 
boundaries of the soil, the language and 
the name, and the renown of England. | 
am sure on behalf of two such nations his 
Majesty could not have used his high 
authority, as Monarch of these realms, in 
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a manner more gratifying to himself, and 
more beneficial to civilization than by such 
an interposition. The House also will sym- 
pathise with his Majesty that the civil dis- 
turbances unfortunately existing in the 
Basque provinces of Spain have not yet 
been brought to a conclusion; but it will 
hope that by acting up to the Quadripart- 
ite Treaty the termination of this struggle, 
and the establishment of the throne of the 
Queen of Spain on a constitutional foun- 
dation, is not far distant. Then, Sir, I 
must be permitted, but without giving it 
a party character, to express my hope and 
full assurance that the gallant band of 
Englishmen, now led on by a Member of 
this House, will reap new laurels on that 
soil where the British arms, under the 
command of the Duke of Wellington, have 
gained such deathless renown; and if it 
fails to reach the pinnacle of glory, to 
which the gallant Officer opposite (Sir 
Henry Hardinge) has attained, still that 
Vittoria will again ring with the fame of 
deeds which, though on a smaller scale, 
and on an issue infinitely less momentous, 
will add to the reputation of our brave 
countrymen. His Majesty, too, has been 
pleased to assure the House that the Es- 
timates will be framed with a view to the 
closest economy, and in so doing he may 
no doubt assure himself of the grateful 
support of the representatives of the peo- 
ple, to whom of all services to be per- 
formed by them to their constituents there 
can be nothing more satisfactory than an 
alleviation of the public burdens, and a 
removal of such imposts as the state of the 
finances will permit. _ Upon one branch, 
however, of the Estimates, his Majesty 
has informed us that he shall have to call 
upon this House for some increase in his 
establishment; and when we consider 
that the naval branch is that which he 
proposes to strengthen, undoubtedly, from 
the peculiar attachment of the people 
of England to that branch of the estab- 
lishment, it is one which will meet with 
the most ready acquiescence. No doubt 
at the proper time explanations will be 
given as to what has called for this addi- 
tion, but, in the meantime, reposing as I 
do, full confidence in the advisers of the 
Crown, I anticipate the concurrence of 
this House in the requirement of his Ma- 
jesty, under the persuasion that such an 
increase is called for by a corresponding 
increase on the part of other maritime 
powers, as well as with a view to protect 
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our increasing commerce, which the House 
will recollect is extending itself to every 
corner of the world—and, if need be, to 
enforce negotiations for a safe and durable 


settlement of such points of difference, if 


such there be, as may require adjustment, 
When the Report of the 
Ecclesiastical affairs ison the Table of the 
House, his Majesty will most probably 
propose measures for such reforms in the 
state of our establishment as the abuses 
therein existing require. 
no scheme is before us, and as some time 
may elapse before such a measure is forth- 
coming, I will only say, that I hope when 
it is produced, that it will be discussed by 
the House in a temper fitting the subject- 
matter, and that the abuses of our estub- 
lishment will be effectually extirpated. 
And this House will have heard with plea- 
sure that his Majesty has the cordial desire 
to relieve all classes of his subjects from all 
and every disability arising from the right 
of conscience, being fully persuaded that 
such restrictions are an usurpation of 
functions with which Government has no 
concern. ‘The adjustment, Sir, of these 
difficult questions I trust is now at hand; 
and undoubtedly that adjustment will come 
with some grace, and be received with 
some thankfulness on the part of the Dis- 
senters, from that party in the State, 
which, acting always on the wide and 
comprehensive principle of the right of 
conscience, and following out the maxims 
of the greatest of their leaders, the late 
illustrious Mr. Fox, has already obtained 
for the Dissenters of Great Britain the re- 
peal of the Test and Corporation Acts, 
and for our Irish fellow-countrymen, Ca- 
tholic Emancipation. There will also, Sir, 
be shortly, as the House will have learned 
bythe Speech from the Throne, a new 
Bill to amend Municipal Corporations in 
Ireland. On the loss of the Bill intro- 
duced last Session [ will make no re- 
marks; because [| am unwilling to revive 
differences which | trust reason and inter- 
mediate reflection may have removed, 
But [ will observe, only, that as Scotland 
three years ago obtained the blessings of 
self-government, and has used those bless- 
ings in a manner worthy of that great and 
intelligent people, and as England attain- 
ed the same last vear, having used it also 
in a manner not less worthy than the 
Scotch of the confidence of the legisla- 


ture, I should be sorry to suppose that 
either here or in another assembly, any 
Third 
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wish will exist to deny or circumscribe 
an equal extension of the invaluable pri- 
vileges of self-covernment to Ireland, 
believing, as I do, that to have a real 
union, we must have an equal prin- 
ciple of Government; and that we have 


no right to expect the acquiescen ‘e of 


Ireland in deprivations of privile ves which 
kingdoms 
o also on the Tithe Ques- 
on which I shall exercise equa 
deration, hoping and trusting that the 
same reason and the 
reflection will have produced similar re- 
sults. I wil A however, Say this, and 
nothing further, that the move Ihave con- 
that subject, remembering that 
Parliament has to deal with a country 
where the minority is in possession of the 
and the ma- 
there 
ect statisti rally, 

or morally, as be- 
tween conflicting passions and interests, 
or politically, as involving questions of 
ascendancy, [ can come only to one con- 
clusion, viz., that if either party, Catholic 
or Protestant, have reason to complain of 
the Bill of last year, most assuredly it is 
not the Protestant who has the 
cause of disapproval. I entertain, Sir, 
however, sincere hopes that by the measures 
contemplated by his Maje sty, and, fur 
ther, by the introduc tion of a prod nt anc 
well-constructed Poor-law into Ireland, 
that we shall soon see the noble resources 
of that island attain a development of 
which | think [ already see the symptoms ; 
and if it pleases his Majesty to continue 
the administration of atiatrs in the hands 
of my Lord Mulgrave, who, to his 
India fame, ts adding that of being a be- 
nefactor nearer home, associated with mv 
noble Friend, of whom [ cannot in his 
presence say what I think, there is sub- 
stantial ground to hope that religious dif- 
ferences may be assuaged, that the social 
habits of the people will improve, and that 
Ireland, under equal laws, and an impar- 
tial Administration, will become tLe stout- 
est bulwark and the fairest flower in the 
vast empire of Great Britain. I must now, 
Sir, advert to the state of the law to which 
his Majesty’s Speech calls our attention ; 
and, undoubtedly, there has been for so 
great a ler time so 
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on a more comprehensive scale than that | held amongst jurists and great publicists. 


which hitherto has been done. It is with 
no view to blame any of the distinguished 
persons who have presided in that Court 
that I make these remarks. It is the sys- 
tem, not who are in fault. 
Angels could not do what human beings 
are expected to perform; and the fault 
hitherto has been, that attempts at reform 


the men, 


have only touched at isolated portions of 


the subject, instead of looking at the 
svstem as a whole. There was the Vice- 
Chancellor’s Reform in 1813; the orders 
of Lord Li 
Review in Bankruptey, and the Judicial 
Committee, which in some degree, as a 
relief to the Lord Chancellor, is connected 
with it. But these were only local re- 
forms. These are the three portions of a 
Chancery suit: matters before the hear- 
ing, at the hearing, and after the hear- 
ing. J 
process by the orders of Lord Lyndhurst; 
but it exists still at the hearing, and with 
increased proportions 5 for at the appoint- 
ment of a Vice-Chancellor the arrears 
were 250; at the resignation of the Lords’ 
i T am quite willing 
to admit that a temporary arranvement has 
produced inconvenience. The appoint- 
ment, therefore, of a Vice-Chancellor has 
not removed the clog at the hearing, nei- 
ther has it in the appeal. The truth is, 
that the judicial strength must be in- 
creased, and there must be an effective 
Court of Appeal. How this can be done 
I do not presume to say. It will, how- 
ever, be well and wisely considered; and 
it will have the benefit of the deliberations 
he present Lord Chanceilor and the 
Master of the Rolls, who are men emi- 
nenily practical, and who are also men 
who have had far too much experience in 
Courts of Justice to lend themselves to any 
schemes which are attractive merely and 
illusive, and which in operation will be 
attended with antagonist disadvantages. 
I trust, also, that in another place his Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers will have the independent 
aid of an illustrious man, who, deeply 
versed in jurisprudence,and having brought 
in a manner more vivid than any one be- 
fore the public eye the several defects of 
our national jurisprudence—I mean Lord 
DBrougham—has pursued the course with 
increased power, which the comprehensive 
and sagacious Romilly has often developed 
in this House, and who has had the place 
in public which Bentham in the closet has 


of ! 
he clog was removed in the first 
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Sir, L regret that the state of Agriculture 
coutinues depressed to a degree painful to 
those connected with it. Not being my- 
self a representative of that interest, I 
leave to others the discussion of that im- 
portant subject; but I trust that, if this 
House can with justice to other interests, 
do anything in the behalf of so large a 
class of our fellow-countrymen, that it 
will do so. In the settlement of the Tithe 
question, 1 think much may be done also 
by new assessments, taking at their in- 
creased value the town and borough popu- 
lation. This has been done in Yorkshire, 
and no one complains. On the contrary, 
my learned Friend, Mr. Elsly, the Re- 
order of York, and the Clerk of the Peace 
for the West Riding, has informed me 
that in his late journey over the West 
Riding of Yorkshire, he met with nothing 


but the utmost readiness on the part of 


the trading interest to bear their due pro- 
portion, Thus Leeds was doubled, so 
was Shefheld, so, also,were Bradford and 
many other towns. But it is from the 
new Poor Billthat the agriculturists will 
derive their fullest remedy; and that too 
with corresponding, and indeed more than 
equal advantages to the labouring classes, 
who, from unhappy serfs, adscripti glebe, 
have assumed the real position of manly 
and independent labourers, It will be 
seen, from the following instances which 
Ihave collected from the Reports, that 
these views are not visionary ; on the con- 
trary, that they exceed, as far as they go, 
the earnest expectations of the framers of 
the measure; and that too without any 
pressure on the poorer classes; but, on 
the contrary, with unitormand progressive 
improvement of their condition. (Mr. 
Parker here alluded to, but did not read 
over seriatim the Returns which follow. ] 

Poor—Pauperised parishes—Battle parish 
—Average annual expenditure for the three 
last years, 13,000/.; joint parochial and union 
expenditure for last quarter, 870/.: being at 
the rate of about 3,500/. per annum. There- 
fore, saving at the rate of 9,500/. per annum, or 
about 75 per cent.—greatest saving of all. 

Uckfield Union.—(From Mr. Hawley’s Re- 
port.)—Old average expenditure of all the pa- 
rishes united 16,600/. per annum; new half- 
yearly expenditure, first halfyear,2,9001., being 
at the rate of 5,800/. per annum ; saving at the 
rate of 10,800/. per annum, or about 65 per 
cent. 

Midhurst Union, in Sussex.—Reduction from 
17,500/, to 5,400/., saving 12,100/, near 70 per 
cent. 
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West Hampnall Union, Sussex. — 
16,4371, to 8,280/., saving 8,157., 50 per cent. 

“ In short, there is reason to ant 
the saving, in Suffolk alone, from one clear 
year’s full operation of the new syste m, wil 
repay threefold the expense of the machit 
the new Commission, with ail the Assistant 
Commissioners.’’ 

Migration—From 1,000 to 2,000 persons 
have already migrated from the southern coun- 
ties to the north, where they e 
plied with places at double the rate of wag 
they had obtained in their own counties. Vix 





been sup- 





control of the Commissioners now extends | 


over near 5,000 parishes, and the barriers to 
the free circulation of Jabour a > in them 
been broken down—neither do ps rO to 
workhouses. From the 23d of September “last 
there was in the 335 poorhouses, workhouses, 
and tenements, belonging to the 204 unions 





already formed, accommodation for 26,143;/ 7 


whereas the actual number of inmates in them 
at that time, was only 11,137. In the parishe 
comprised in the Bishop’s Stortford, the Dun. 
mow, Saffron Walden, and Ware Unions, 
there were, during last year, not less than one 


thousand able-bodied labourers on the rates. | 


A few weeks ago, there were only fifty 
At Buntingford, not a single able 
man on the rates for the last seven wecks. 
Whigs and Tories have acted in perfect 
harmony. The clergy have everywhere lent a 
most valuable assistance in dissipating preju- 
dices. 
Clergymen, farmers, and 
testimonals of beneficial operation on morals. 
Little resistance, except from petty inter- 
ested shopkeepers. Contentment succeeds dis- 
order. 





bodied 


every person give 


I turn with far different feelings to the 
state of trade, and certainly never were 
there such cheering prospec ts announced 
by any Sovereign to any people. The 


King of the French andthe American Pre- 
sident have both congratulated their several! 


Assemblies on the same cause, and the | 


King of England has ample reason for the 
same. The business, too, 
not on speculation. Consignments 


low, and do not precede orders. Pay. 
ments are made in cash beyond ail former | 


precedent; and activity, ‘different from 
the inflated state of 1825, is regulated by 
prudence. Improvements, too, of a most 
rapid kind, are making everywhere, not 
only in England, but in all parts of our 
dominions. In Eanenshire. it is calculated 
by Dr. Raye, that power to the amount of 
7,000 horses will be wanted in two years, 
aa 70,000 or 80,000 people to supply 
that power. What a prospect does not 
this open to the southern labourer? The 


Sir, there are rail-roads, opening! pro- | 


{Fen. 4} 


1¢ aol that | 


rery of 


is sound, and 
fo 
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| spects which I sale ot attempt to go into— 


300 miles have already b. n sanctioned 
| by Parliament ; 500 o 1) more will be 
| asked for thi S n. The iron trade, of 

course, will participate larzelyin these pro- 
| spects. Aniron steam-boat Is now working 
| on the Indus—an iron rail-road is pro- 
} 


ve i oy . feu } 2 
rected from Calcutta, to cut off the danger- 


: ; ease oe 
| ous navigation of the Friooely, [ shall 
t > the lib Vy oO: Té 1 y atew nhieu 5 
: * 
In titustration of this im ve if » to 
’ } ’ 
the latest time | hay 1abie to ¢ un 
them Dut, first, i I Vy, that th 
] - } Sa 
iit li vo Ci S ila ! ul t Luvin 
} 1 
ti aud nt ¢ it Li el \ res a i 
? + r 
\ iOYM at nu 1b t e i ( l- 
< Iption, of Sucar, mn r ( 3 rise 
1 








- 
tish s} ts na llen. jne cond too 
Of the savings banks Is most Satislactory. 

{Upon consideration, sir, and out of re- 

| spect tothe time of the House, I shall not 

i withdraw the attention of 
tL 1 ae ' r 
irom th Sp Ci 5 and ¢ 

| 
leaders of political parties 
Caulers ae | aitst i pdctl Ss 
hy BOY ete eng cee Peavead 

i by reading over in detail the statistical 

| 


tas ah ie ailve 


tables which I have prepar 
of the prosperity of trade. I shall only 
| say to the House that I have 


in my hand; for to prove the prosperity 


those tables 


Oi co mmere e is aS unnecessary as to prove 


a proposition which no one doubts. 





| 
{ When an ancient rhetorician was uttering 
a aration 1 yrarce "H renlez a hearer 
} an oration in praise of Fiercules, a hearer 
aon > : aie Fash 
asked—Quis accusavit Herculem 
Excess of deposits in Savings’ Banks on 
90th November, 1835, as con 1 with 20th 
Nove 1 ' 1 OO/., ine ud y li - 
and ; 
iand. 
{ 4 hi. 2 ' 
2 1851. 15,719,490 ‘ 
1 1 4 1 ‘ 
r a 1 /1 
H "A 1 1 a 
| Cotton.—Consumption of Cotton Wool. 
In 1635, 3,682 ,97 1 i 2 955 7 
11055 ’ ) ibs sed 
su mo ( t t ll 
i last two + rs <4 1 D wl 
| quantity 
| nif 
necrease of tl! cotton 
ie last ten y , LT have 
| LO LaIS 1] ) til ! W- 
i rts t 1 for iods 
| : : 
A t t L Cot ! Man 
‘ | ul 
Yards. Yarn. 
| irs from 1821 to 1855 . 310,885,781 - . 28,319,587ibs. 
| 6 to 30 . 568,597,024 52,732,156 
' . _— =f .~ - 
$ 1831 to 4. 485,622,179 . . 71,648,305 
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The Returns for 1835 are not yetm: ide out, | array against us; and, if I tell the truth, 
but the House will see little reason to doubt, | however disagreeable, it arises from our 


from the statement I have before made of the 
increased consumption of cotton wool during 





that year, that the increased exports have been | 


ina similar propor tion. 

Woollen | 
Exports in 1834, 5,975,415/ ; and in 1835, 
7,050,000/,, being aninerease in the value of | 
woollen goods exported, of upwards of a mil- 
lion pounds sterling, or 18 per cent. 

Silk. —Qu autity of silk grigocaie hy 
1833, 3,663,679lbs.; 1834, 
1835, 5,500,000ibs., being an increase of near 
two million pounds within the two last years. 

Linen—Of linen T have unable to 
procure a return for the year 1835; but 1 have 
averages (as in the case of the cotton trade) 
of thie quautity of linen manufactured goods 
exported during periods of five years each. 
Annual averave from 1820 to 1624, 50, 298,210 
yards ; from 1825 to 1829, 53,037,255 yards ; 
from 1830 to 1834, 62,350,345 yards. 

Tron.—Cast and wrought iron and steel ex- 
perted —- Dec! in 1834, 1,406,872. ; 
in 1835, 1,580,000/., being an 
193 per cent. in one year. 

Annual! average—( Five years) 1820 to 1824 
90,283 tons; 1825 to 1829, 87,237 tons ; 1830 
to 1834, 142,071 tons ;—increase 62} per 
cent. 

Prices of bar iron at the works in Wales— 
1835, April 1, 7/. per ton; September 7, 
7/. 10s. per ton; October 7, 8l. per ton; 
December 7, 04. per ton. 1836, January 7, 
10. i ton; January 18, 112. per ton. 

Hi: ards Wi 


been 


ared value 


res exported. Annual average—5 years. 


1820 1824 .. 9,772 tons.. £1,248,082 

1825 1829 11,655 — .. 1,345,645 

1820 1836 .. 15,649 — 1,483,518 

Being an increase in the last ten years of 
60 per cent. on quantity—19 per cent. on 
value. 


Peles sca articles of British manufacture 


xported, not including some minor articles, 
on which the returns have not yet been re- 
ceived :-— 


1833 Declared value £34.489,385 
1834 ore ie 36.541,926 
835. sc 41,000,000 & upwards. 
Per centage increase in 1834, 6 per cent. 
Ditto ditto 1835, 13 per cent. 
Now, Sir, I attribute this prosperity to 
the principles of Free Trade which in their 
infancy have done so much, and which I 
trust are to be persevered in, and to the 
security all traders feel in the just policy 
of the Government, and the certainty that 
when they sow they will reap a harvest. 
The American tariff is dying a natural 
death, and will cease to exist in a few 
With France I hope for a more 
intercourse, worthy of — the 
weuttl of the two king- 
German League is in 


years. 
extended 

macrnitude 
doms. 


and 


The 


\lanufactures.—Declared value of | 


increase of 


4,522, 352i 8581 





Corn-laws and our Timber Duties. 
The voble Lord (Palmerston) cannot 
prevent it. It will conquer all his di- 
plomacy, unless this House arms him 
| with the power of relaxing the taxes 
on their raw materials. The noble Lord 
can only preserve for us the arteries and 
channels of commerce, the Dardanelles, 
the free navigation of the Euxine, the 
Danube, and the Rhine, but the Legisla- 
ture alone can abate that German League. 
There is one curious thing relative to the 
state of trade, viz., thatformerly machinery 
could not keep pace with the raw ma- 
terial, whereas now the raw material can 
not keep pace with our machinery. This 
is the case in woollens, in silk, and even 
in cotton. Sismondi was afraid of machi- 
nery, but events have proved without 
cause. In this allusion, however, I 
desire it to be understood that I only 
am responsible. My right hon. Friend, 
the Member for Manchester, may do much 
if he could reduce duties. It would further 
advance the activity of trade; indeed, 
[ believe it would produce a state of things 
of which the world has never seen the like. 
These opinions may seem chimerical, but 
it is my firm conviction they are sound. 
As for the German League, upon the 
whole, Sir, | am of opinion that the pros- 
perous state of national affairs owes its 
origin to the two causes | have mentioned, 
for both of which we have to thank a 
liberal Administration. ‘The principles of 
free trade have given a stimulus to the 
active industry of the country, and the 
wise reforms of the Government have 
given men of substance and intelligence 
confidence in the integrity and sound dis- 
cretion by which the country is governed. I 
believe, too, that if we can tranquillize 
Ireland, by doing justice to its inhabitants, 
we shall effect a great moral and social 
change in its character. Capitalists will 
send over their money, and public and 
private works will employ the labouring 
poor. In short, whatever may be the bene- 
fits derivable from liberal measures in this 
country, they are of less consequence here 
than they are in Ireland. In_ order, 
therefore, to preserve a liberal Govern- 
ment both here and there, and more 
especially to give Lord Mulgrave the op- 
portunity of developing the energies of 
that country, I hope the House will 
vote the Address which I have seconded. 
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{lieve there is no party, and scarcely an 


has been delivered from the Throne this | individual in this country who would eon- 


day naturally suggests, as preceding 


speeches have done, many considerations, | 
which press for the decision or upon the | 


attention of Parliament, connected with the 
foreign and domestic policy of this coun- 
try. I will reverse the order in which those 
great topics for our consideration were 
referred to in the speech of my hon. erent, 
the Member for Staffordshire, who moved 
the Address, and will briefly direct atten- 
tion, in the first instance, to those paris of 
the Royal Speech which refer more im- 
mediately to the foreign policy of this 
country. [ rejoice to hear that his Majesty 
entertains a confident hope of a continued 
maintenance of peace. | rejoice, also, to 
hear that his Majesty is enabled to con- 
gratulate himself on the continued mata- 
tenance of a good understanding with his 
powerful neighbour the king of the French. 
1 consider the maintenance of that good 
understanding to be essential to the best 
interests of both countries, aud certainly 
a great security for the continued tran- 
quillity of Europe. I hope, indeed, that 
all the countries of Europe are so deeply 
impressed with the importance, nay, the 


moral obligation of maintaining | 


unless war be necessary for the vindication | 
or the protection of 
some essential interest, that, even ti the | 


of national honour, 


continued good understanding between 


Fagland esd Frauce did not afford a! 


strong 


Da 


to occur, I trust also that the increased 
commercial intercourse between this coun 
try and France 
common interest in maintaining the re- 
Jations of peace and amity with each other. 
Another source of satisfaction to me — 
which, however, I derive not from the 
Speech from the Throne, but from tutelli- 


gence I have lately received in common | 
with the public—in the prospect of an ami- | 


cable termination of the differences which 
have for some time existed between France 
and America. Both those countries ought 
to understand that the great parties, and 
indeed all intelligent persons in this 
country, who take a more enlightened 


view of what is really for the interest of 


the country, than superficial observers gave 
them credit for, are unanimous In wishing 
that the differences between them may be 
speedily and amicably terminated, 1 be- 


neace, | 
JEUCE, | 


r guarantee for the continuance of | 
peace, the breaking out of hostilitics in | 
Europe would be an event not likely soon | 


will still confirm their | 


| template with any feeling but that of pam 
the commencement of hostilities between 
America. I think there is 
no man—I speak thus generally, for tt ts 
my belief that th e observation will apply 
almost universally—who oes not think 
that any petty advantage which this coun- 
try might derive from the commencement 
of hostilities between 


France and 


two such powert | 
parties would be dearly purchased by t 
hazard which woutd o¢ 


t ) _ 


"CUF OF a Venera 
= Paes } . ' 
war, and the common 1 jury which the 

. me } : } 5 Y 
interests Of industry, humanity, and mo- 


rality must thereby sustain. With respect 


to Spain—I do not quarrel with the terms 
in which that country is alluded to im the 
Speech fromthe Throne, or the Addressin 








answer to it, although I dissent from the 
policy which our Governmeit is pursnn 
i wards S) Lin I « not concur with tl 
hon. Member for Shetheld in concratulat- 
Ing the tlouse on nh la which 
our interference in Spanish affairs has taken 
piace—f, for my part, regret that his Ma- 
\ sty’s subjects have been permitted to 
enter as parties into the conflict now going 
on in Spain. lL do not perceive that such 
interference on our part has in any « 
had any tendeney to dimi: » tive iaine- 
ful and disgusting practices (f care not by 
which party committed), whiei bave ¢ ist 
{a stam upon the national character of 
Spain. | perceive, however, that his 
Majesty's Speech contains a reference to 
Spani affairs, which [ certainly did not 
expect. lt contains a direct ret renee to 


the conduct of another Government. to- 


| 

- | wards tts own subjects. The s peech 
dertakes to pronounce an opinion upo 
‘the prud nee and caution of the cours 
| pursued by the Government of the Qu n 
| of Spa n. dam most certainly surprised 
to find such ay aeranh introduced into 
la Speech framed by t} nt Govern- 
ment, beeause I recol! tt 
lately as 1830, reference was made by 

| to the course which bai been pursii 1} 
the King of the Netherlands, a most se- 
vere ccisure Was passed upon it. W 


were asked whether we had not enoucnu 
to attend to wm looking after our own 
affairs—and stenifieant allusion was made 
to India and Ireland—without passing an 
Opinion upon the conduct of a for gn 
Government with respect to its own sub- 
jects, and we were {>rewarned—and it 
| seems with good reason—that the prece- 
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dent then established would hereafter be 
followed. The introduction of the words 


£ COMMONS} 


| 
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whether reduction had not already been 


| " ° e 
carried further than was consistent with 


which I have alluded to, shows the cha- | 


racter of the part which we are acting 
with respect to Spain; it shows that we 
are becoming daily more and more parties 
to the contest—parties not directly by the 
manifestation of open hostility; but it is 
a fact that, with respect to Spain, we 


have, without inten: ling to incur the risk 


of war, departed from a principle which 
I thought was held sacred by hon. 
Gentlemen opposite; namely the principle 
of non-intervention in the internal affairs 
of other nations, 


The cause of quarrel | 


ous never be taken in to consideration | 


embers opposite were determined to sup- 
port, and therefore, 
duct which the Queen’s Government has 
pursued, they are establishing or confirm- 
ing, if they please, the precedent of inter- 
ference in the domestic 
nations, Notwithstanding the confident 
assurances of the continuance of peace 
which are contained in the Royal Speech, 
there is, it appears, to be an increase in 
the Naval Estimates. 
increase will be considerable 
tion is made 
It is not abentately necessary ‘uae this 
should be so; but I presume, that if it 
were intended to make only what “—— 
be considered an ordinary increase in the 
estimates, no direct mention of the cir- 
sumstance would be made in the Speech 
rom the Throne. Some of my Friends 
near me think that this passage in the 
Speech is intended as a reflection upon 
the Government which preceded the pre- 
sent. We have 
documents of this description; but, from 


» since 1 men- 


my own observation, I do not consider | 


that the passage in question bears that 
° WWI } a 
imputation, When T and my hon. Friends 
prepared the Navy Estimates last year, I 
have no hesitation in saying that we con- 
sidered it to be our duty to reduce them, 
as well as every other estimate, military 


and civil, to the lowest point consistently | 


yon the prin ciple which TI thought hon. | 


by lauding the con- | 


affairs of other | 


I presume that the | 


of it in his Majesty’s Speech. | 


the true interests of the country; but I did 
not understand that the House generally 
entertained any doubt as to the propriety 
of the reductions proposed, and, therefore, 
1 differ from those of my Friends who 
think that the passage in the Speech 
which refers to the proposed increase of 
the naval force can be meant to imply a 
reflection upon the Government which 
preceded the present, that it neglected the 
naval honour; and [ am glad to perceive 
that my impression is confirmed by the 
assent of the right hon. Gentleman oppo- 
site. As there are so many other topics of 
urgent domestic interest adverted to in the 
Speech, I shall postpone for the present all 
further reference to what it says respecting 
the foreign policy of the country, and shall 
proceed to offer a few remarks upon the 
principles which it is said are to govern its 
domestic administration. We are told 
that material changes, which are called, 
‘‘ better provisions,” are to be effected in 
the departm ents of law, especially in the 
Court of Chancery. To the manner in 
which these changes are recommended I 
do not object. It implies no pledge, but 
leaves every one at hberty to act on his 
own views of the nature and extent of the 
proposed Reform. Without, therefore, 


pledging myself to any future line of con- 
duct, I will say that, if I should be com- 
' pelled to come to the conclusion that it is 


important to make an alteration in the 
high and distingnished office of Lord 
Chancellor of England, by separating its 


judicial from its legislative functions, I shall 


| come to that conclusion with great pain. 


little time to scrutinise | 


with the protection of the honour and the | 


true interests of the country. | apprehend, 
however, that the reduced estimates which 
we canis: ds et the general assent. The 
hon. Member for nate a it is true 
complained that the 
been carried further ; he proposed, I be- 
lieve, a reduction of ten thousand men, 


‘ly right hon, Friend behind me doubted 


| the powers 


eduction had not | 


It will, however, require a great deal to con- 
vince me that it is cither right or expedient 
to divest so high a judicial officer of all his 
political functions,-especially when it is 
well known that it is those functions which 
secure to the Lord Chancellor his pre- 
eminence as a judge. 1 thank the hon. 
Member who seconded the Address for 
the candour with which he had admitted 
that there had been a great failure in the 
appointment of Commissioners to exercise 
of the Great Seal. Indeed, that 
failure must be admitted by everybody 
who knew that the arrears in the Court of 
Chancery had mounted up to 800, from 
200, during the period in which the 
Commissioners had presided over that 
Court. [Mr. Parker twice said a few 
words in explanation] It may promote the 
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convenience of the hon. Member to inter- | The noble Lord opposite dissented from 


rupt me as | proceed, but it will promote 
the convenience of the House still more if 
the hon. Member will not interrupt me 
again until | have concluded my speech. 
The salary of 10,000J. a-year, allotted to 
the Lord Chancellor, had been given to the 
three Commissioners, the hon. Member has 
explained how they have divided the busi- 
ness to delay it, has he also inquired 
whether the Commissioners have not divi- 
ded that sum among them ? Now, as they 
have increased the arrear of business[{** No, 
no,” from Mr. Parker],—as they have 
done no good whatsoever, according to the 
hon. Member. [Mr. Parker had not used 
any such language.| Have they, I asked last 
year, and I repeat the question now,have 
the three Commissioners, who have done 
no good, according to the hon. Member 
except it be a good to increase the number 
of arrears, have they divided among them- 
selves the salary of the Lord Chancellor ? 
For my part, I wish to see the important | 
office of Lord Chancellor maintained upon 
its present footing, and the same high and 


independent contidence reposed in it by | | 


the Bar that was reposed in it at present, | 
It is not for me to inquire why the conti- 
dence of the Crown was not continued to | 
Lord Brougham, the late holder of that 
high judicial office. It is enough for me 
to know that another arrangement was 
made. That arrangement continued almost 
up to the meeting of Parliament, and was 
not altered until after the appearance of a 
pamphlet by Sir Edward Sugden. The 
appointments subsequently made might 
not stand in the relation of cause and 
effect to that pamphlet, but to the world 
it appears as if never pamphlet had been | 
more eflicient, for it seems to have con- | 
ferred three offices, and to have created 
three peerages. His Majesty’s Speech | 
also refers to the measures which are to be 
introduced into Parliament on several mat- 
ters of important domestic interest. It 
refers to all of them, with one exception, 
in a manner which is not calculated to 
invite any opposition, With respect to 
the commutation of tithe in England and 
Wales, it suggests the propriety of taking | 
it into immediate consideration, It lays 
down no principle on which the measure 
is to be founded—it calls for no decla- 
tion of opinion from the House as to the 
mode of dealing with it. I introduced into 
Parliament last Session a measure founded 
on the principle of voluntary commutation. | 


the principle of that measure, and de- 
clared that no measure would be satisfae- 
tory which did not includea compulsory 


obligation to commute the tithes. In my 


opmion, it will bea matter of difficulty to 
reconcile the princi ie of compulsion W th 
justice to the tithe-payer and to the tithe- 
owner If he rob} H rd ear Ct 

wher, the nooie Lord can re ic 


Pa | : : . | 
that principle with tne just claims of those 


two parties, I shall be ready to give to 
the noble Lord’s plan all due considerati n, 
as lam convinced that the time ise 

when a permanent settlement of the 
Tithe Question must be n de. I Wil 
pass over many of the points referved to 
in the Spe ech, hot Wishing to excite a ce- 


suitory conversation, which can lead to 


wth } } 
ho resuils, upou matters which re 


=e 
and must undergo before lone, full discus- 
sion. | will only say, ih if wha ever 
Opinions l may entertain upon n 1y of 
the measures which it is the intention of 
his M ye sty’s Gover ment to lay | re the 
Parliament, 1 have no objection to urge 
acainst the manner in which thev have 
een mentioned inthe Speech from th 
Throne. There is one point, however, 

s 

a solitary exception, as I have fore 
=f ited, to the rest of the spec h on whieh 
I wish to say a few words, in order to guard 
myself, in future, from misrepresentation. 
On that point my s Ispl¢ ions are awakened, 


bot only by the terms in which the si bject 
is referred to in the Speech, but also by 
the singular contrast which exists between 
those terms and the terms in which every 


' . . } ; 
olber topic referred to Inthe Speech is 


mentioned. Whatever difference of opi- 
nion may prevail on political questions on 
the two sides of that House, tie evil 
effect of that difference can only be in- 


creased by Members allowing themselves 
to become, through negligence, or, still 
worse, through intention, parties to any 
deception on the public. The partienlar 
subject to which I referred, and to which 
I only refer, for the sake of guarding my- 


self against misrepresentation, is the subs 
‘ 


ject of the intended reform inthe Munici 


pal Corporations of freland. I do not 
wish to enter at large into that qu 
present, which would be an inconvenient 
time for such a discussion: and the time 
will speedily arrive when such a discussion 
must be entertained, and when the House 
must devote itself to its full consideration. 
I do not refer to this subject so much on 
account of its own merits, as on account 
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ject was to be brought under consideration, 
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of the pledge, which, unless | am much 
mistaken, the Speech and the Address 
both called upon us to give. The terms in 
which the reform of the [rish Municipal | 
Corporations are referred to are briefly 
these :—‘* We assure your Majesty that 
being already in possession of the Report 
ofthe Commissioners appointed to inquire 
into the state of the Municipal Corporations 
in Ireland, we entertain a hope that it will 
be in our power to apply to any defects 
and evils which may have been shown 
to exist in those institutions a-remedy | 
founded upon the same principles as, 
those of the Acts which have already | 
passed for England and Scotland.” It 
appears to me, thet if we consent to 
that passage in the Address, we shall 
pledge ourselves to apply the same prin- 
ciples of Municipal Reform to Ireland as 
we have already done to England. I 
might hereafter say, that I did not put 
that construction upon the passage which 
I have read, but ] am desirous not to be 
a party to Sagi misconception upon the | 
point. If it be meant that, by agreeing | 
to these idle: I shall give the pledge 
which T have describe d, I, on the truest | 
grounds, object to being called upon to 
do so. I object to being called upon to | 
give such a pledge, because (apart from 
the merits of the Question) I think it un- 
fair that I should be placed in that posi- | 
tion at an hour’s notice. I assume that it 
is intended to involve me in a pledge— 
that if I should assent to this part of the | 
Adress without protesting or moving an | 
Amendment, hon. Gentlemen opposite | 
would say, hereafter, when I objected to 
their Measure, “f you are too late; you 
pledged y jourself on the first day of the | 
Session to apply the same principles of | 
Municipal Reform to Ireland as have al- 
ready been applied to England and Scot- 
land.” Tsay that it is unfair and unjust 
to call upon me, at so short a notice, to 
pledge myself with respect to so important | 
amatter. The calling upon me to give | 
that pre ‘<dge, supplies you with no adyvan- 
tage for “the ultimate decision of the | 
Question, unless it is meant unfairly to 

and thus fetter my future con- 





entrap me, 
duct. You should have contented your- 
soles with a simple notice, that the sub- 


and then we should have come to the 
discussion with the same advantages which 
you yourselves possess; but instead of 
that, a Speech is delivered from the 
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Throne this day, upon which an Address 
is afterwards founded, of whose points no 
person is cognizant but yourselves, and 
then you call upon us, without notice, and 
meeting in London now for the first time 
after the recess, to pledge ourselves to 
adopt a most important course of pro- 
ceeding. I say that this is unjust, and 
which has 
been pursued upon all similar occasions 
during the last twenty or thirty years, by 
all Governments and almost all Opposi- 
tions. I maintain that, during the period 
I have stated, it has been an object to 
avoid calling upon an opposing party to 
give such a ple edge as that now required ; 

and the Speech from the Throne, and the 
Address (which is the material point for 
us to consider) have been so framed, that 
although the intentions of Government 
upon subjects of the utmost importance, 
and referring to measures of the first con- 
cern, have been clearly exhibited, the ne- 
cessity of moving an Amendment has been 
imposed upon the Opposition, I think 
there is a great advantage in our being 
able to meet on the first day of the Session 
without a division. So far was I from 


advising any preconcerted Amendment 


upon the present occasion, that the advice 
I gave, as my friends know, was, that they 
should move no Amendment on the first 
day of the Session to the Address to the 
Throne from both Houses of Parliament, 
unless the necessity for doing so should 
be imposed upon them, contrary to usage. 
I declare sincerely, that to call upon the 
House to give a pledge upon this point, is 


contrary to the practice observed during 


the last twenty years. I do not under- 
value the Measure which is about to be 
proposed, but I assert that measures of at 
least equal importance, and with respect 
to which the most violent opposition was 
expected, have been referred to upon 
former occasions, and yet the Address has 
been so framed as to dispense with the 
necessity of an Amendment. When the 
Measure for relieving Roman Catholics 
from civil disabilities was referred to in the 
King’s Speech, in 1829, it was done in 
such a manner that the party who opposed 
that measure did not feel it necessary to 
propose an Amendment. The right hon, 
Baronet opposite (Sir J. Hobhouse) says 
that the Government was not strong then 
—and I suppose he intended me to hear 
the observation; but whatever I may think 
of the correctness of his opinion upon that 
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point, he surely will not deny that the 
Government which brought forward the 
Reform Bill, after the dissolution of Par- 
liament in 1832, was strong enough to 
have been able to have carried an Address, 
pledging their opponents to the principle 
of that Measure; and yet they abstained 
from doing so. I say, therefore, that 
against the course now proposed to be 
adopted I have the experience of all past 
Addresses during the last twenty or thirty 
years, which, though referring to important 
matters upon which the minds both of the 
Ministers and their opponents were made 
up, exacted no pledge from any party. I 
further refer, as a proof of the injustice 
contemplated by that part of the Address 
which I deprecate, to the remainder of 
the Address itself. It touches upon other 
points, with respect to which no pledge is 
demanded—namely, tithes, alterations in 
the Court of Chancery, and the introduc- 
tion of poor laws into Ireland. With re- 
spect to these topics the Address confines 
itself to saying what I wish to be said upon 
the subject of Irish Corporations — that 
the House is prepared to give to any 
measures proposed by the Government 
impartial consideration; upon the point of 
Corporations in Ireland alone does the 
Address go further, and declares that 
such consideration only will be given pro- 
vided that the Measure proposed be 
founded upon the same principles as the 
Acts which have already passed with re- 
ference to Corporatious in England and 
Scotland. Looking upon the Speech from 
the Throne as the Speech of Ministers, [, 
with great respect protest against their 
right to prescribe to me what shall be the 
principle of the Measure about to be in- 
troduced. ‘* Leave that,” I will say, ‘* to 
the fair consideration of Parliament - state 
that it is your intention to introduce cer- 
tain measures—state that vou feel the ne- 
cessity of applying a remedy to certain 
grievances—but state that you leave the 
consideration of that remedy to Parliament. 
Upon other points his Majesty is made to 
express his firm expectation that they will 
be so treated ‘as to increase the happi- 
ness and prosperity, by promoting the re- 
ligion and morality of my people ;” but 
the subject of Municipal Corporations in 
Ireland is specially excepted, and we are 
not only told that we must consider of a 
remedy, but the principle upon which that 
remedy shall be founded is prescribed. 
Again I protest against the justice of this 
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proceeding apart from the consideration 
of the merits of the question. Fair notice 
ought to have been given ; and if it were 
intended to introduce this pledge into the 
Address, we ought, at least, to have had 
the advantage of the practice which pre- 
vailed in former times, and been allowed 
twenty-four hours’ consideration, and not 
twenty-four minutes, before we were called 
upon either to acquiesce in a declaration 
by which we should hereafter be bound, 
or to protest against it by moving an 
Amendment. I can appeal to another 
authority in favour of the view which I 
take of this subject—namely, to the ex- 
perience and good sense, and sense of 


justice of the Gentleman selected as the 


mover of the Address; for in the Speech 
in which he recommended the adoption of 
the Address, he distinctly told the House 
that he anticipated no objection to it, be- 
cause it called for no pledge. If the hon. 
Baronet’s interpretation of the Address be 
correct—if Ministers adopt his honest 
suggestion, on candid admission, they can- 
not object to clear up all doubt upon the 
point bv acceding to a verbal alteration, 
for the last thing which I wish is, to be 
under the necessity of moving an Amend- 
ment; but at the same time I am resolved 
that I will not incur the risk of exciting 
expectations which, in all probability, I 
shall feel myself called upon to disappoint, 
nor embarrass my future proceedings by 
unnecessary pledges. It may, perhaps, 
be said that there is a distinction between 
the question of Irish Corporations and the 
other matters referred to in the Speech— 
such as the question of English tithes, re- 
form of the Court of Chancery, and the 
introduction of poor laws into Ireland, be- 
cause a measure has passed through the 
House of Commons with respect to the 
first, which is not the case with regard to 
the others. When the Bill respecting 
Corporations in Ireland was introduced 
last year, [ protested against being called 
upon to consider it at that time. I stated 
that at the time it was introduced I bad 
no opportunity of reading the Report of 
the Commissioners. I read neither the 
Report nor the Bill, and I reserved to 
myself the right—whatever might be the 
decision of the House respecting the mea- 
sure—of acting as I thought proper, with 
regard to it, if it should be again intro- 
duced during the present Session. The 
distinction, however, which | am suppos- 
ing might be attempted to be set up, on 
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he ground that the Bill for altering Irish 
Corporations received the assent of the 
House of Commons, does not avail. What 
course has been taken with respect to the 
appropriation principle? That was a 
principle to which the majority of this 
House assented, and not only assented, 
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measures of improvement in our reports, 
save so far as the notice of, and necessary 
observations upon, the defect, and cause 
of evil, tend to suggest the remedy. But 
we feel it to be our duty humbly to repre- 
sent to your Majesty, that the early and 
effectual correction of the existing evils, 
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but recorded their opinion, that no settle- 
ment of the question of Irish tithes would 
be satisfactory, or conduce to the peace 
of Ireland, of which the principle deter- 
mined on should not form an essential 
part; and yet in your Address you have 
not called upon us, the minority, to assent 
to that principle. And wisely have you 
abstained from doing so. I am not re- 
ferring to this omission by way of taunt. 
However firmly your own minds may be 
bent upon carrying that principle into 
effect, and however essential it may be 
deemed by the majority of this House, | 
think you have acted wisely in not pro- 
voking disunion on the first day of the 
Session, by calling upon the minority to 
affirm it. If, however, you pursue this 
course with respect to the appropriation 
principle—if you feel that there is de- 
corum in not calling upon us to acquiesce 
in that principle—why do you not act in 
the same way with reference to Corpora- 
tionsin Ireland? It may be said that the 
Report of the Commissioners has been 
presented ; and so it has; but it is only 
Ministers, or Members immediately con- 
nected with Government, who have cognis- 
ance of the Address intended to be moved ; 


and no person from reading the Report of 


the Commissioners could suppose that it 
was meant to call upon the House for the 
pledge contained in the Address. 
past two o’clock, the Speech from the 
Throne is delivered, in which Parliament 


is called upon to consider the subject of 


Irish Corporations, and at four o’clock we 
are required to pledge ourselves to the 
precise principle of the measure intended 
to be introduced. I find that the Com- 
missioners themselves have, in their Re- 
port, studiously avoided suggesting any 
principle upon which a measure should be 
founded. If the Commissioners, after full 
deliberation, had suggested a comprehen- 
sive remedy for the evils complained of, I 
can conceive that there would have been 
some ground for calling upon us to ac- 
quiesce in their plan; but the Commis- 
sioners conclude their Report by expressly 
remarking, ‘ We have not thought our- 
selves authorized to recommend specific 


At half 





and the prevention of future mischief, are 
anxiously desired, and essentially requi- 
site; and that these benefits can be at- 
tained only by means of a general and 
complete reform of the constitution of the 
Municipal Corporations in Ireland.” If 
the Commissioners, after the fullest con- 
sideration, abstained from suggesting any 
measure, Is it consistent with justice that, 
at an hour’s notice, we should be called 
upon to pledge ourselves not only to the 
application of some remedy, but even to 
the principles upon which the proposed 
remedy shall be founded? Another very 
important subject—namely, the introduc- 
tion of Poor-laws into Ireland—is referred 
to in the Address; and let the House 
contrast that part of the Address which 
relates to Municipal Reform in Ireland, 
with the phraseology in which Poor-laws 
for Ireland are referred to, and you will 
find the variance so strong, the distinction 
of expression used so remarkable, as to 
strike one forcibly on hearing it. If with 
a knowledge of this difference of expres- 
sion I were to consent to the pledge now 
proposed, I may be told at a future day, 
when rising to oppose any details of a Bill 
for the Reform of the Irish Municipal 
Corporations, *‘ You are too late — you 
committed yourself to the principle of ‘the 
measure by acquiescing in the Address, 
and you cannot now oppose it.” It would 
be added, ‘‘ See what was said relative 
to Irish Corporations; a specific principle 
was pointed out; while in the case of 
Poor-laws, Parliament was simply invited 
to approach the subject with caution, 
proportionate to its importance and diffi- 
culty; but no particular measure was 
recommended.” It would be said, that 
we had raised expectations with respect 
to Irish Municipal Reform which we 
could not fairly disappoint, and it would 
be urged that the same principle should 
be applied to Ireland as to England and 
Scotland. This argument would be 
strengthened by areference to the manner 
in which Poor-laws for Ireland are ad- 
verted to in the Address. I am aware 
that various opinions have been entertained 
on that subject, and that the right hon 
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Chancellor of the Exchequer himself has, 
hitherto I believe, been opposed to their 
introduction. Why do I advert to this 
difference of opinion? Simply because 
the opposition which has been offered 
showed that, in the opinion of some gen- 
tlemen opposite, a principle esteemed good 
for England is not, as a matter of course, 
necessary for Ireland. ‘The terms in 
which Ministers speak of Poor-laws for 
Ireland are cautious and measured, and 
simply suggested to Parliament the pro- 
priety of looking to the experience of the 
effect already produced by the Act for 
the amendment of the laws relating to the 
poor in England, but in no respect fetters 
our opinions, or seeks to tie us down to 


any fixed principles. The Address pro- | 


poses to thank his Majesty for the informa- 
tion that a further report of the Commis- 
sion of Inquiry into the condition of the 


poorer classes in Ireland will speedily be | 
laid before the House, and to assure his | 


Majesty, that Parliament will approach 
the subject with the caution due to its 
importance and difficulty, and, impressed 
with a conviction that the experience of 
the salutary effect already produced by 
the Act for the amendment of the laws 
relating to the poor in England and Wales 
may, in many respects, assist our delibera- 
tions. W hy may we not claim the hum- 
ble privilege of being allowed to apply the 


same cautious deliberation to a subject of | 


equal importance and difficulty? Why 
not treat the question of Irish Municipal 
Reform in the same manner as is here 
suggested in reference to Irish Poor-laws? 
Your own Address is evidence against the 
impolicy and injustice of prematurely 
pledging the House on one point while 
you abstain upon another. Do I propose 
that there should be no Reform in Irish 
Municipal Corporations? Far from it. 
Am I prepared to defend the exact princi- 
ple on which they exist and operate? I 
am not. But I wish not to enter upon the 
Question upon this occasion, not doubting 
but full opportunity will be afforded for 
discussing it. I content myself with stat- 
ing my ‘objections to being pledged be- 
forehand to a particular course. I am 
asked, and so is the House, to promise to 
apply to Ireland the same principles of 
Municipal Reform which have been already 
applied in England and Scotland. What 
are those principles which, without ex- 
ception or reservation, we are called 
on to affirm? The destruction of self- 


election in Corporations might be a princi- 
ple; but can anything be more difficult 
than to define its precis e limits and 
operation? You say that the destruc- 
tion of self-election is one of your princi- 
ples, but I repeat it is hard to define those 

inciples exactly, and where a latitude 





is sip. d, gentlemen may be entrapped 
into p dudes and concessions they never 
contemplated. In England the rate- 
payers at large, in Scotland the 100. 
householders are the constituent body. 
If IT assent to the Address, and afterwards 
see reason to move, on the introduction of 
an lrish Municipal Reform Bill, that in 
i freland 502, householders should vote in 
| the election of the corporate bodies, am I 
to be taken as adhering to or departing 


| from the principles now referred to? If I 
| assent to the address, reserving to myself 
| the right and power fo alter the details of 
| the proposed Bill as I please, ain [ not, 
‘in point of fact, encouraging delusion ? 
I am prepared to give the important 
subject of Municipal Reform in Ireland 
full and fair consideration, but I reserve 
to myself the power of applying my mind 
unbiassed and unfettered to the Question. 
| I admit that there must be extensive alter- 
| ations in the Irish Municipal system, but 
|] am not going to enter into the merits or 
| det tails of the subject. I reserve to my- 
iself the right of considerit ig the subject 
'maturely in all its bearings, uninfluenced 
by fanciful and merely plausible analogies. 
| I intend to look not at words but things. 

I will consider the bearings of this Ques- 
tion on all the interests of the empire. It 
is not necessary for me to defend abuse— 
it is not necessary for me to maintain 
self-election—it is not necessary for me 
to attempt to vindicate exclusion from 
offices connected with the administration 
of justice—it is not necessary for me to 
contend for the misappropriation of funds, 
or to refuse to take effectual security 
against future misappropriation ; but when 
I come to consider this Question, I will 
look at the whole state of Ireland, and I 
will ask myself whether, under the pre- 
tence of removing one exclusion, I shall 
not be confirming another. I will look to 
whom power will be given, and I will look 
to what objects the power so given will be 
directed. If I believe that power will be 
conferred in such a way as to conduce to 
the strengthening of the connexion be- 
tween the two countries—if I believe that 
it will confirm those ancient settled insti- 
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tutions constituting 
which my hon. Friend, 
Staffordshire, says he is determined to 
maintain, then I will consent to give it; 
but I will not be deceived by any plausible 
analogies, where no real ones exist—I 
will not be bound to apply the same prin- 
ciples with respect to Municipal Corpora- 
tion Reform in Ireland which have been 
applied in England, unless I am certain 
that they will be employed in the same 


the Government, 


manner and for the furtherance of similar | 


ends. Having received no assurance that 
it is not intended to bind me by a pledge, 
and being most anxious to guard against 
any possible misconstruction—feeling too 
that the course now taken is contrary to 
that pursued in other Parliamentary ad- 
dresses, and inconsistent with Parliamen- 
tary usages, 1 propose to move the omis- 
sion of the objectionable words; substitut- 
ing for them others which, so far from 
excluding a measure of Municipal Reform 
for Ireland, will leave the question open 
for every one of the most extreme opinions 
to approach as he may please. In taking 
this course [ entertain a confident hope, 
although I find it necessary to propose an 
amendment, that there may be no division 
on the Address, and I[ entertain that ex- 
pectation because Ministers may concur 
in my proposition without relinquishing a 
firm determination to bring forward their 
own principles, and enforce them in any 
measure which they might propose to the 
House. I will read the words of the 
Address as it stands at present, and then 
propose an Amendment. The Clause to 
which [ object is to the following etfect,— 
to assure his Majesty, that being “‘ already 
in possession of the Report of the Commis- 


sion appointed to inquire into the state of 


the Municipal Corporations in Ireland, they 
entertain the hope that it will be in their 


power to apply to any defects and evils | 


which may have been shown to exist in 
those institutions a remedy founded upon 
the same principles as those of the Acts 
which have already passed for England 
and Scotland.” I move that those words 
be omitted, for the purpose of inserting the 
following,—“ to assure your Majesty, that 
being already in possession of the Report 


of the Commission appointed to inquire | 


into the state of the Municipal Corpora- 
tions in Ireland, we will proceed without 
delay to the consideration of any defects 
or evils which may have been proved to 
exist in those institutions, for the purpose 


the Member for 
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of applying such remedies as may obviate 
all just causes of complaint, and insure 
the impartial administration of justice.” 
[ have purposely framed my Amendment 
in away which will render it possible for 
Gentlemen opposite, though retaining their 
own opinions on the subject of Irish Muni- 
cipal Reform, and determined, when the 
proper time comes to enforce their prin- 
ciples to the utmost of their ability, 
to adopt it, to avoid an appearance 
of disunion on the Address by concurring 
In my proposition. 

Lord John Russell rose and said,hethought 
he should best consult the convenience of 
the House, and certainly his own, in rising 
immediately alter the right hon. Baronet, 
to offer some remarks upon the observ- 
ations which had just fallen from him, and 
upon the Address which had just been 
proposed by his hon. Friend near him. 
He should take the various topics in the 
order they had been touched upon by the 
right hon. Baronet; and first to those 
respecting our Foreign Affairs. The right 
hon. Baronet’s first eriticism had been 
directed against that passage in the Ad- 
dress, or rather in his Majesty’s Speech, 
which referred to the part taken by this 
country in respect to Spain, which the 
right hon. Baronet declared to be a breach 
of that principle of non-intervention upon 
which this Government had hitherto 
boasted to have acted. Surely the right 
hon. Baronet must recollect that, opposed 
as his Majesty’s Ministers were to the 
principle of intervention in the affairs of 
other nations in general; yet, that as re- 
garded Spain, this country was a party— 
a treaty,'which, of course, the Government 
was bound to carry into execution. Whe- 
ther intervention or non-intervention were 
the best principle, was not for him now 
to discuss in respect to our relations with 
Spain; for here his Majesty was already 
bound by a treaty with other foreign 
powers, which he could not possibly depart 
from. With respect, therefore, to our 
interference, that was regulated by a 
treaty which he believed it was a matter 
of boast on the part of the Government 
of which the right hon. Baronet was at 
the head—it was certainly a subject for 


just commendation of the conduct of the 


Duke of Wellington—that whilst that 
noble Duke held the Seals of Office as 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs, he carried 
into effect the stipulation of the treaty to 
which he had alluded, and studiously pre- 
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vented a levy of troops being made in this | course which had (but for a short period) 
country for the aid of Don Carlos. What- | 


ever blame, therefore (if any), attached to 
the present Government for acting on the 
stipulations of that treaty, should, in all 
fairness, be also visited upon the Govern- 
ment, by which they had been preceded. 
The right hon. Gentleman next alluded 
to the proposed increase in the Navy 
Estimates, and seemed to ask, though not 
in distinct and direct terms, whether the 
passage in his Majesty’s Speech, which had 
reference to this subject, was to be taken 
as indicative of a warlike intention. Cer- 
tainly no conception of that kind was 
justified by the fact that his Majesty’s Mi- 
nisters had thought it right to propose an 
increase in the naval force of this country 
sufficiently considerable to warrant the 
mention of it to Parliament, and that on 
grounds and considerations which, in the 
course of the summer, had been well 
weighed and discussed by the King’s 
Ministry, but chiefly on this ground, that 
this country being a great maritime coun- 
try, and other Powers preparing a force at 
no great distance from her own coasts, 
she ought not to be inferior in maritime 
preparations to other Powers. He thought 
this a wise principle; it was a principle 
not implying anything hostile to Foreign 
Powers ; but it was one, at the same time, 
which justified us in placing ourselves in 
that situation, that no power would be 
inclined to insult this country from a 
notion that by our weakness we were un- 
able to resent any affront that might be 
offered to us. The precautionary measure 
which his Majesty’s Government, then, 
had considered it their duty to recom- 
mend was, so far from being regarded as 
a declaration of war, to be looked on as a 
provisional security for peace. He heard 
with great pleasure (a pleasure which he 
was sure would be partaken by all the in- 
habitants of this country) those observa- 
tions which the right hon. Baronet had 
made on the offer of mediation which had 
been proffered to the Governments of 
France and America; and he readily and 
heartily joined the right hon. Baronet in 
the belief, that if our triendly interference 
in the decision of a misconstrued point of 
honour were sanctioned, it would be suc- 
cessfully exercised in re-establishing those 
sentiments of sincerity and good will 
which should subsist between those great 
and powerful nations, and bringing them 
again into that state of harmonious inter- 





been unhappily interrupted. He would 
not then enter at any length into the con- 


| sideration of the topics which the right 


hon. Baronet had referred to with re- 
spect to the allusions in the Speech from 
the Throne to the proposed reforms in the 
Court of Chancery. At another time his 
hon. and learned Friend, the Solicitor- 
General would be enabled to show, that 
whatever might be the arrear of business 
in the Court of Chancery, it had not been 
considerably augmented by putting the 
Great Seal in Commission. He believed, 
that it might be shown from a_ proper 
comparison between the arrears when the 
Seal was put in Commission and the pre- 
sent arrears, that the Commission was not 
the cause of any increase that had taken 
place ; but this he would at once say, that 
the Government having had it in contem- 
plation, from the moment of its construc- 
tion, to provide for a different administra- 
tion of justice from that which had existed 
up to that period in the Court in ques- 
tion, considered it wise and expedient 
to adopt atemporary measure. The course 
which had frequently been taken before, 
of putting the Great Seal in Commission, 
and trusting it to those who not only had 
great experience and reputation to sustain 
their authority in those Courts in which 
they presided, was again followed, and 
persons were now placed at the head of 
the Courts, who agreed in the opinion, 
that the time was come for Reform in 
those Courts to take place. He would 
only further observe, that when the 
question of maladministration in the 
Court in question was brought before Par- 
liament last year, he stated, as the de- 
cided opinion of Government, that provi- 
sion for an additional permanent judge 
should be made in the Court of Chan- 
cery, but that as to the total separation of 
the judicial and political functions of the 
Lord Chancellor, that was a question of 
the greatest possible importance, and one 
which would require the most mature con- 
sideration. He would say no more at pre- 
sent on that subject than just to remark, 
that when the plan of Reform was brought 
forward, he trusted it would meet with 
the approval of the House, not only by 
reason of the authority of those from 
whom it emanated, but also from the im- 
portance—he had almost said the para- 
mount importance—which it was to the 
country to have a measure of such a 
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nature carried into effect. And now, Sir, 
said the noble Lord, I come to that ques- 
tion on which the right hon, Baronet has 


not merely made critical strictures, but | 
has thought right to move an Amendment 


to the Address. Sir, I confess, that in 
framing that Speech, sufficient care was, 
as I thought, taken, not to pledge the 
opinion of Members of either House of 
Parliament, beyond what they may be 
fairly called on to subscribe to, without 


any sacrifice of independence, and with- | 


out at all diminishing that right to which, 
beyond all doubt, they are entitled, of ex- 
pressing and acting on their opinions, 


when the measures to which it referred, | 


came to be considered. Let us see the 


cautious, and, as I consider, the guarded | 
words of the Speech on this point: ‘ You | 
are already in possession of the Report. 


of the Commission appointed to in- 
quire into the state of the Municipal 


Corporations in Ireland; and I entertain | 


the hope that it will be in your power to 
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| unqualified pledge upon the subject. And 
what are these principles, for we of course 
make no allusion whatever to details? 
The right hon. Baronet in his speech, has 
in truth acceded to the correctness of the 
views which we have expressed on this 
question; for he has told you, that the 
regulations with respect to elections 
under the Municipal Acts vary, in Eng- 
land and Scotland. In the former, rate- 
payers resident for a period of three years, 
are entitled to vote for burgesses, whilst 
in the latter the qualification to vote is 
confined to 10/. householders: that in 
England the council recommend certain 
magistrates for the approval of his Ma- 
jesty, and that on the other hand, in Scot- 
land the choice of gentlemen who, for a 
certain period, perform the functions of 
magistrates, is confined to the electors, 
without requiring the sanction of his Ma- 
jesty. These, I agree with the right hon. 
Baronet, are questions of detail; and when 
it is said in the King’s Speech that the 





apply to any defects and evils which may | principles which are applied to England 
have been shown to exist in those institu- | and Scotland should be also carried into 
tions, a remedy, founded upon the same | operation with respect to Ireland, it is 
principles as those of the Acts, which | quite clear that you are not to be bound 
have been already passed for England and | down to follow these details I have men- 
Scotland.” “I entertain the hope,” are | tioned, by any forced or implied acqui- 


the words of his Majesty; and to these | escence in an opinion that precisely the 























we respond, in the Address to the Crown, 
in these terms: ‘‘ We partake in the hope 
expressed by your Majesty.” ‘“ Oh ! but 
(exclaims the right hon. Baronet) it is 
wrong of the King’s Ministers to entertain 
any such hope: they should, on the con- 
trary, declare that those principles which 
have been established in England and 
Scotland—the principles of vigilant popu- 
lar control and responsibility—that these 


principles, which are in accordance (I | 


must assert) with the principles of the 
British Constitution, and with all our 
ancient laws, are totally inapplicable to the 
laws by which Ireland is to be governed, 
and that no Minister should entertain the 
hope or consent to partake in the hope of 
seeing those principles carried into oper- 
ation.” Sir, instead of embodying these 
sentiments in the Address to the Throne, 
we have thought it the wisest course to 
say, that we do partake in the hope of 
seeing these principles carried into effect 
in Ireland. There is nothing to :prevent 
us from coming to that as a sound con- 
clusion, though the words, “ we entertain 
the hope that it may be in our power,” 
are sufficiently cautious in excluding any 


| same provisions should be applied to Ire- 
| land as those embraced in the two mea- 
| sures of municipal reform already passed ; 
i but it is equally clear that you are asked 
'to give your opinion as to whether the 
| general principles of those Acts—namely, 
‘popular election and control as opposed 
to self-election and abuse—should be 
| made applicable to Ireland as well as to 
‘England. For the adoption of these ge- 
'neral principles only, you are required to 
express a hope. Sir, I say, that if the 
_ right hon. Baronet do not partake, nor any 
‘other hon. Member, do not partake 
‘in that hope which alone the King’s 
| Speech expresses, they may consider it 
| their duty fairly to express their dissent to 
‘any such doctrine; but I can say for my- 
self and my Colleagues about me, that we 
are persuaded that these same principles 
may be applied to the municipal govern- 
i ment of the towns of Ireland. Wedo not 
| merely, Sir, entertain the hope, but we 
entertain the conviction of the truth and 
justice of the assertion, that the time is 
come when the differences of creed and 
sect in that country should not constitute 
an impassable barrier against the admis- 
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sion of a large and influential class of his 
Majesty’s subjects to the enjoyment of the 
benefits which must result from the estab- 
lishment of a municipal system of govern- 
ment in that country, founded on the fun- 
damental principles of the British Consti- 
tution. Entertaining, as we do, that con- 
viction, the course which we have adopted 
on this occasion, is strictly in accordance 
with that which the right hon. Baronet 
himself took in the vear 1829, when the 
question of the Catholic claims was about 
to be submitted to Parliament, and when 
Parliament was called on in the Speech 


consideration of the state of Ireland, with 
the view to a satisfactory adjustment of 
that question. 
who gave his vote in favour of that Address 
was much more strongly pledged in favour 
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enjoyed under the British Constitution, 
without distinction of party or religion,’ 
That was the advice which the right hon, 
Baronet gave the Corporation of the City 
of London in the year 1829, with respect 
to the Catholic Relief Bill. How is the 
case altered by the present situation of 
affairs in Ireland? Have these distinc« 
tions of party and religion been utterly 
effaced in the management of the local 
covernment of the towns throuchout Ire- 
land? Or is it nota fact which is un- 
deniable, that the great mass of the people 


i have been carefully and totally excluded 
| . ° 
from the Throne, to enter on the whole | 


from all control over the corporate bodies. 
Well then, I ask, do we not so far break 


| down those barriers of monopoly and ex- 


I maintain that every man | 


of the views of the Government than the | 


present Address could possibly be sup- 
posed to bind any hon. Member who may 
support it, because in the former case, 
he distinctly and unequivocally engaged, 


no matter what his opinions might be as | 


to the justice of conceding those claims, 
to go into a Committee of the whole House 
in order to consider them. Now I will 
take the liberty to quote a passage from 
an address of the right hon. Baronet de- 
livered on a former occasion, not with a 
view of preferring any charge of incon- 
sistency between the observations which 
he has delivered to-night, and the senti- 
ments which he expressed at the period to 
which I allude, but for the purpose of 
submitting to the calm deliberation of the 
right hon, Gentleman and the House, a 
passage of great weight in itself, from the 
wisdom it discloses, and of great individual 
importance, from the fact of its having 
proceeded from the right hon. Baronet 
himself. When the Roman Catholic Relief 
Bill was under consideration, the Council 
of the City of London presented the right 
hon. Baronet with the freedom of the city, 
and upon that occasion it was, that the 
right hon. Baronet thus addressed them. 
It was to this effect :—‘ This Act of Par- 
liament will be a dead letter, unless it be 
enforced with the concurrence of the bodies 
whom it affects, and, therefore, 1 make no 
doubt that you will hold out the right 
hand of fellowship to your Roman Catholic 
brethren. I trust that the effect of the 
measure will be, to restore harmony to all 
parts of the community, through a con- 
sciousness of the privileges which will be 


clusion which exist in Ireland, by resolving 
that popular election should carry into the 
common council of the several towns, all 
the men of wealth, respectability, and 
character, that dwell in them, be their 
creed or party what it may. I do think, 
[ acknowledge, that it would grievously 
disappoint that hope if the Amendment of 
the right hon. Baronet were carried. I 
do think, that if instead of his Majesty’s 
Speech (which, after all, be it recollected, 
pledges you to no more than acting on 
the same principles to Ireland that you 
have done to England and Scotland), you 
omit the words so often alluded to to- 
night, and say that you will merely en- 
deavour to amend what you should at once 


| announce your willingness thoroughly to 


reform, you will bring on yourselves a 
suspicion that you are not about to treat 
Ireland with the same justice with which 


| you have treated England and Scotland, 





and that we hesitated to perform our parts 
towards Ireland, through apprehension of 
some danger which has not been very ac- 
curately defined, but which will be inter- 
preted in Ireland to mean the danger of 
destroying monopoly and correcting abuse. 
Sir, I say then at once, that having so 
acted with regard to England, having so 
acted with regard to Scotland, and the 
words of the Address implying nothing 
more than the adaptation of the same 
general principles to Ireland, I, for one, 
cannot consent to the proposed Amend- 
ment, particularly when I remember that 
even against the address of the right 
hon. Baronet, when he was Minister of 
the Crown, this House resolved to go 
further than whathe then proposed, and 
actually expressed a hope (which was then 
confirmed by a vote), to see “ the corpo- 
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rations reformed on principles of vigilant 
popular control.” We do not now repeat 
these words, but when we use others 
which imply the same sentiment as that 
which was formerly sanctioned and ap- 
proved of by a majority of this House, i 
am bound to declare, that in wisdom, in 
justice, and in consistency, you ought to 
adopt the words of this Address. 

Lord Stanley felt unwilling to allow this 
question to go to a division, without say- 
ing a few words explanatory of a vote 
which, if he were compelled to it, he should 
feel himself obliged to give. He came to 
that House with the strongest anxiety, 
which had not yet forsaken him, and a hope 
even which had not forsaken him up to that 
moment—that, by a mutual agreement of 
both parties, by a cautious avoidance on 
either side of words and expressions which 
would lead to a premature discussion of 
important questions, the Address of that 
House would go up to his Majesty without 
an Amendment, and almost without dis- 
cussion ; because he could hardly believe 
that his noble Friend (Lord John Russell) 
opposite should not, after the speech which 
he had now uttered, be induced to follow 
that example which, if he did not much 
mistake, had been set him by his col- 
leagues in another House, of cheerfully, 
willingly, and anxiously adopting an 
Amendment couched in the precise terms 
in which the Amendment now submitted 
was drawn up. He could truly say, that 
he came down to that House, not only 
with an anxiety to assist his Majesty's 
Ministers in carrying the Address, if it 
appeared to him unobjectionable, but also 
in the entire ignorance of any determina- 
tion on the part of any person or party to 
propose an Amendment; but he came 
down also with a feeling which he never 
lost sight of on any occasion, that the more 
important and the more material, were the 
questions to be discussed which were al- 
luded to in the Speech from the Throne, 
the more imperious was the necessity of 
avoiding a partial and premature decision 
on them. Why, if this Amendment were 
material to pledging the determination of 
Government to the adoption of a course of 
conduct which they did not consider desir- 
able—if it were material in weakening that 
strong determination and strong expression 
of opinion to which they conceived they were 


bound to adhere, he asked why in any place, | 
or on any consideration, they yielded to | 
its adoption; bat if the Amendment were | the Amendment, yet, allow me again to 
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only material in so far that it would not 
weaken the King’s Speech, or the Address 
of his Ministers, but that it enabled those 
who were anxious further to consider the 
topics which it embraced, to join cheer- 
fully in the expression of loyalty and at- 
tachment to the Throne which such an 
Address was meant to convey, he asked 
on what grounds of prudence, reason, or 
political wisdom, his Majesty’s Ministers 
refused their assent to the proposition? If 
they were right in acceding to the propo- 
sition elsewhere, they could not be wrong 
in allowing it to receive the sanction of 
that House. Sir, continued the noble 
Lord, I am sure that the policy alluded to 
ought to be, I am willing to hope that it 
is, the policy of his Majesty’s Ministers, 
I hope that it is their policy to show and 
secure by their prudence that no difference 
in expression of opinion—that no differ- 
ence of feeling between the two branches 
of the Legislature, should be displayed on 
such a subject, but that they should wisely 
and prudently act that conciliatory part 
which should best become them, if, with- 
out any sacrifice of their own opinions, 
they should yet so far consult the dictates 
of prudence, and make allowance for 
what may be termed the prejudices of an 
opposite party, as not unnecessarily to 
press words which can be of no real im- 
portance. Why, Sir, the hon. Gentleman 
who seconded the Address said, ‘I can 
conceive no possible reason why, when you 
have dealt in a particular way with Eng- 
land and Scotland, you should not deal in 
the same manner with Ireland.” Sir, the 
question is now, not whether there does 
or does not exist any reasons for dealing 
differently with one from the others; but the 
question is whether, without discussion and 
consideration, you are to bind the House, 
without deliberating upon or even hearing 
the differences which are acknowledged to 
exist between these countries, to take pre- 
cisely the same line, notwithstanding the 
different circumstances in which each is 
placed. Have his Majesty’s Ministers 
adopted the same course as that which 
they have taken with regard to Municipal 
Reform, respecting other measures which 
have been carried into effect in England 
and Scotland, and are now proposed to be 
introduced into Ireland? Have they done 
so with respect to Poor-laws? Though 
the distinction has been already pointed 
out by the right hon. Baronet who moved 
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ask, what is the language of the King’s 
Speech upon speaking of Poor-laws? Do 
his Majesty’s Ministers at once state that 
a plan had been tried in England, which 
has proved eminently successful, and call 
on you, without further consideration, to 
pledge yourselves to deal with Ireland, on 
the Question of Poor-laws, in the same 
manner that you have dealt towards Eng- 
land? No such thing. But why? For the 
best of all possible reasons—because, as 
statesmen and prudent men, they felt 
bound to look at the different circum- 
stances of the two countries—to the ma- 
terials they had to work with—to the state 
of society in the one and in the other—to 
the different effects which might, in all 
probability, result in the one and in the 
other, from the adoption of one and the 
same measure, Consequently, as prudent 
and wise men they have told you that you 
must not be guided in the discussion of 
Poor Laws for Ireland by the light which 
the expericnce of the working of them in| 
this country supplies; but that the Ques- 
tion itself, like every other great question, 
must be dealt with in reference to the 
state of society which it is proposed that 
it should effect. I admit that you must | 
apply a certain remedy to the abuses of. 
Corporations in Ireland; and I, for one, 
am disposed to go to the root of the evil; | 
but all I ask of you is not to pledge your- | 
selves and this House to the remedy of 
corruption under one state of things, by 
the application of a system which was ap- 
plied to evils arising in a different state of 
society. The hon. Gentleman opposite 
can hardly say that this question was de- 
cided under the sanction of the House of 
Commons. It is true that a Bill for the 
Reform of Municipal Corporations in Ire- 
land was introduced during the last Ses- 
sion of Parliament, in a most able, tem- 
perate, and admirable speech of a right 
hon, Friend of mine, no longer a Member 
of this House (now Mr. Justice Perrin), 
It was introduced on the 3lst July, and 
on the [2th August, under a pressure of 
other business, many Members were com- 
pelled to leave the metropolis, (and I can 
say for myself, that on that very day I was 
engaged in the performance of my duty as 
Foreman of the Grand Jury of the County 
of Lancashire) and when a vast majority, 
wearied by a six months’ Session, had 
ceased to attend this Honse, then it was) 
that, without discussion and without con-! 
sideration, | venture to say, not only the | 
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second reading, but every individual 
Clause was passed with the haste of a 
common ‘Turnpike You cannot, 
then, say that you have the sanction of 
the other branch of the Legislature to the 
Bill of last Session, and I now altogether 
disclaim the possibility of Bill 
founded on the same principles as those 
which are guited to a totally different as- 


Bill. 


: 
adopting a 


» . ’ ' 
pect of affairs, Task again, what are tho-e 


principles to which we are to consider 
ourselves bound by the adontion of this 
Address? My noble Friend (Lord Jobn 
Russelj) only “ in the 
hope” that such a pass, 
bnt in order to entertain the hope we must 
have some well-founded conviction: nay, 
“we 
that such a meastire 


says we part ike 


measuie nay 


when the House of Commons says, 
part ike in the lop ts 
may be passed, we oug! 
almost beyond the powel of question th it 
we shall be able to fulfil the hope after we 
have expressed it. But do we propose 
because we prefer the language of the 
Amendment to that of the Address, and 
which, indeed, if it be pressed to a divi- 
sion I shall feel myself bound to prefer— 
do we, therefore, manifest a to 
maintain the abuses of Corporations in 
Ireland?) [Lord John Russell: ‘ Yes, 
you do.”] We do! I thought from the 
tenor of my noble Friena’s speech that he 
either did not hear or did not properly 
understand the terms of the Amendment, 
and that supposition is confirmed when 1 
hear him now assert that by supporting 
the Amendment we are adhering to the 
abuses in Ivish Corporations. Wiaat are 
the of the Amendment? ‘* W 
will proceed without delay to the consider- 
ation of the evils which are proved to 
exist in those institutions.” Why? For 
the purpose of clinging to them? for the 
purpose of defending them? with the view 
of interposing between them and all Re- 
form? No; but for the purpose of * ap- 
plying such remedies as may obviate all 
just grounds of complaint, and insure the 
impartial administration of justice.” | 
cannot conceive by what I might calla 
strange conversion of ideas how my noble 
Friend should have come to the conclusion 
that the adoption of the Amendment 
pledged those who supported it to an 
approval of the abuses in the Corporations 
of Ireland. I for one am most anxious 
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it ta be satisfied 


de sire 


words e 
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lo apply the most summary remedy to 
those abuses, and in some tustances I 
should b i clined to il it tt radical 
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remedy of total extinction; for I am per- 
suaded that greater abuses exist in many 
of the towns in Ireland, as to the admi- 
nistration of funds and the exclusive 
system of management, than prevailed in 
country. Apply the remedy sum- 
marily and completely: let not the shadow 
or vestige of abuse remain; subject your 
councils to vigilant popular control; but 
alloy me to judge when any’measure is 
broucht this or that 
e is the most effectual, to do aw ay 
with the corruption and the profligate ad- 
ministration and the exclusive 
system by which all those of any one par- 
ticular creed or persuasion or class is re- 
mover d from the ane rintendence of local 


ret 
this 


forward, whether 


neasut 


f funds, 


affairs. Sir, there is no man who tooks at 
this Question, who must not know and 
feel it to bea subject of the dee ne in- 
terest and vital importance to the real 
ood ernment of the country — and 
that there are involved in the decision of | 
that ee considerations which cannot 
be answered by the stale phrase that, in 


order ta do justice 


called on 


MI i 
Saine Hieasure 


to Ireland, we are only 
to deal out to that ae the 
of Reform as that which 
was passed for this country. It is unne- 
cessary for me to detain you in discussing | 
the various topics ¢ mprised in the Spe ech, 
There is one point, however, on which no 
opposition appears to be entertained, but 
which is couched in terms of assurance 
and confidence, in which I must confess 
that T cannot concur. It is this, that we 
shall come ‘to a just, final, and satisfac- 
tory settlement of the Tithe Question.” 
Would to God that I ecould entertain so 
confident a hope! But I must fairly say, 
that I cannot entertain such a hope as 
as you adhere to the assertion of the 
abstract principle of appropriation (a prin- 
ciple to which, however, you must now be 
considered pledged); but as long, I re- 
peat, as you do keep that Question alive, 
to a just, speedy, and, least of all, final 

settlement of the Tithe Question, do T not 
ile with a confident hope, but in my 
conscience I believe such a consummation 
to be altogether impossible. TI shall not, 
however, trouble the Honse further on 
that question, but I have risen now for the 
purpose of putting it to his Majesty’s Mi- 
nisters whether they will now pledge the 
House to principles which have not only 
not been affirmed by the Legislature, but 
when the reports on which we are to judge 
are not in the hands of Members, and that 


long 
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with the exception of the information to 
be derived from a small body of local re- 
ports which we have received, we are 
called to pledge ourselves to a settled plan 
of correction of abuses without knowing 
to what extent they prevail; and how the 
remedies to be applied to them may an- 
swer their purpose. Being convinced that 
a certain and entire Reform must be ap- 
plied to the evils complained of, I must, if 
driven to a vote, vote against the Address, 
only because I am unwilling to pledge 
myself on the one side or the other, and 
I shall support the Amendment because 
it pledges you to an inquiry into the Ques- 
tion with a view of affording an efficient 
and complete remedy. More than this you 
cannot-——you ought not seek—you cannot 
in fairness and conscience ask, when the 
evidence is not before us, and when 
the principles of the intended Measure is 
unexplained ; for the hon. Gentlemen op- 
posite will not even tell us how far they 
mean us to be bound by the adoption of 
this Address. If my hon. Friend and his 
Majesty’s Ministers had deliberately taken 
into their consideration these Measures of 
Reform, which were to be submitted to 
Parliament, and explained the nature of 
them, and the principles on which they 
| rested, clearly and distinctly to the House, 
I should have been ready to express my 
acquiescence in, or disapproval of them ; 
but I am not prepared to bind myself, (so 
far as Ministers may hereafter think fit to 
consider me bound) to the approval of 
principles which are not specifically and 
unequivocally laid down. 

Viscount Howick observed that the noble 
Lord rather inconsistently expressed the 
reluctance which he felt to the introduc- 
tion into the Address of any amendment, 
and his wish that the Address itself should 
be agreed to unanimously; and yet, at 
the same moment, called upon his noble 
Friend, notwithstanding the reasons which 
had been so forcibly stated by his noble 
Friend for not agreeing to the proposition 
of the right hon. Baronet, to reconsider 
his determination with a view to the aban- 
cdonment of the original words in the Ad- 
dress, and the substitution of those which 
had been recommended by the right hon. 
Baronet. He must say, that the advice 
thus given to his noble Friend by the 
noble Lord filled him with considerable 
surprise. He was quite at a loss to un- 
derstand how the noble Lord could declare, 
that it was desirable to postpone any die 
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vision in that House until the last moment, 
and also, that it was desirable 
by the roots all the abuses of municipal 
corporations in Ireland, and yet state in 
the same breath that he found great dif- 
ficulty in voting for those words 
Address which had for their purpose = e 
attainment of the latter object. ‘The nol 

lord had asked whether, if there was a 
serious objection to the Amendment pro- 
posed by the right hon. Boronet, it was 
probable that the members of lis Majesty’: 
Government in another place would 
have given their assent to a similar pro- 
position? There were, perhaps, reasons 
why such a proposition should be acec de d 
to in the House of Lords, and not acceded 
to in that House. On those reasons he 
would not touch, because it would not be- 
come him to depart from the respect 
which ought always to be entertained to- 
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in the | 
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wards the other House of Parliament. He | 
was exceedingly surprised, however, to 


hear the Amendment proposed by the right 
hon. Baronet, characterised by the noble 
Lord as a trifling Amendment—as one of 
no importance whatever with reference to 
the real object in question. In the Ad- 


dress, as originally proposed, the House | 


declared their hope that they might be 
able to apply to the Municipal Corporations 
in Ireland, ‘* a remedy founded on the 
same principles as those of the Acts which 
had been already passed for England and 
Scotland.” In expunging that declaration, 
which would be formally voting that they 
were not prepared to apply to the abuses 
of Municipal Corporations in Ireland a 
remedy founded on the same principles as 
those of the Acts which had been already 
passed for England and Scotland, that 
House would give up their first and best 
claim to the esteem and confidence of the 
people of Ireland; and, in a single mo- 
ment of indecision, would do more to 
weaken the union between the two coun- 
tries (a union, to the maintenance of which 
both the noble Lord and the right hon. 
Baronet professed themselves to be so 
warmly attached) than could be effected 
in years by other and ordinary means. 
The noble Lord asked what were the prin- 


ciples on which the Acts that had been ‘ } 


passed for correcting the abuses of the 
Municipal Corporations of England and 
Scotland were founded? He would an- 
swer the noble Lord in two words. He 


would answer the noble Lord as his noble 


Friend had answered the right hon. Ba- , 


| up, there would be an end at once to a 


The King’s 


|ronet. The principles on which his noble 
Friend and himself proposed to 
the abuses in the Municip 
in Ireland were the Lay nig on which 
the Acts of last ve for correcting th 
abusesinthe Municipaic orporations of Eng- 
land: ndofSeotlan ded—namely, 
an end to self-election, and 
of popular control. = TI hey 


’ . ee } . 


proposed to legislate on the subject for 
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correct 


if 
| ( orporations 


5) 


dwere foun 


ting the 


! 


ireland on the same principles on which 
they had already legislated for England 
nd for Scotland; and the difference 
which existed between the English and 
possible proofs that the same principles 
were % pplicabl » to abuses } { 
exactly resemble one anot 
ciples on which his nol 
to legislate with reference to the 
Corporations of Ireland, 
ples which belonged to a free constitution 
and if those principles were once 


Bite nd proposed 


1 P 
were the princi- 


freedom in the constitution and vovern- 
ment of the country. The noble Lord had 
thrown out one observation, although he 
had not followed it up, namely, that if the 
House adopted the words in the original 
Address, they would be unable to ; 
to the provisions of the Bill for the cor- 
rection of the abuses of the Municipal 
Corporations in Irelat nd which had been 
introduced last Session by an hon. and 
learned Gentleman no longer a Member 


ryee 


of that House. Really this was the most 
extraordinary statement that he had ever 
heard made. He cid not mean to say 
that there was nothing objectionable, and 
that ought to be departed from, in the 
hen. and learned Gentleman’s Bill; but 


assuredly there was nothing in the 


declaration that the House would proces d 
to legislate for Ih shi on the pl nciples 
which influenced them in their legislation 
with reference to In aes and Scotland, 
which could in the slightest degree prevent 
them either from adopting as it before 
stood or from making any alt erations thev 
might think proper in the Bill of | 


It had been asked both by the righ 

Baronet, and by the noble Lord, v why, f his 
njesty’s Government thoug 

suconimiendl, in the terms the ay | 


measure for the correction of the abuses oi 
Municipal Corporations in Ir land, the Ad- 


dress was differently worded with refere: 
to the consideration ofa system of Poor- 
laws for Ireland? The answer was easy. 
? 
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Two years ago an English Poor-law Bill 

was passed, for the correction of evils 1 in| 
the sondidin mn of the poor in England and 
Wales, not only different from, but exactly 

opposite to, the evils in the “condition of | 
the poor in Ireland. That Bill went to the | 
correction of evils which had no exist- | 
ence in Ireland. On the contiary, with | 
respect to the Municipal Corporations tn | 
Ireland, the abuses in those Corporations 
were similar incharacter to the abuses which 

had existed in the Municipal Corporations 
in England ; aud the principles on which it 

was desirable to put an end to the abuses 
in Ireland, the basis of the mea- 
sures which had been adopted for putting 
an end to the in England and 

Scotland. He owned that with the opi- 
nion which he entertained of the value 
and importance of the principles in ques- 
tion, it was with pain he heard some of the 
concluding f the right hon. 

Baronet. Ji was very true that the right 
hon. Baronet had not stated any thing on 
the subject’ very specific; but his insi- 
nuations, and the tone in which he uttered 
them, must have forcibly struck every one 
who heard the right hon. Baronet declare 
that * If the result of the propositions 
which were to be made respecting Ireland 
was likely to bind more closely the union 
between the two countries, if the resuit of 
those propositions was likely to be to secure 
peace and good government in Ireland, no 
one would be more happy to support such 
propositions than himself; but knowing to 
what hands power in Ireland was given, 
knowing what, in such hands, the result 
might actually be, he was not prepared at 
once to acquiesce in the measures pro- 
posed.” Did the House see how much 
was implied in this statement? Did the 
House see that it involved this most start- 
li. g proposition,—that as respected lre- 
land, the British Constitution ought to be 
allowed to remain, where it was not 
already so, that it ought to be made, a 
dead letter? Did the House see that it 
involved the declaration that liberty was a 
luxury which the Irish people ought not to 
be allowed to enjoy? Such was the ob- 
vious, the evident meaning of the words 
which had fallen from the right hon. Ba- 
ronet. 
sent was not a question of detail. 
chat of any bill which might be iutro- 
duced upou the subjcet would be open to 
amendment. bill 
the 


tormed 


abuses 


' 
ovservations of 


discussion and 


Any 


! 1 ! " 
Which emoodica two gr 


{ COMMONS} 


Let it be recollected that the pre- , 
Every | 


eu priuciples 
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on which the English and Scotch Acts 
were founded—the putting an end to self- 
election and the introduction of popular 
control—would come under the descrip- 
tion comprehended in the words of the 


The King’s Speech. 


Address, as they now stood. The right 
hon. Baronet said, he was afraid of the 


operation of those principles in Ireland. 
Why did not the right hon, Baronet pro- 
pose the repeal of that part of the Reform 
Bill which related to Ireland? Why did 
not the right hon. Baronet propose the re- 
enactment of the penal laws in Ireland ? 
If, however, the House of Commons was 
prepared to extend the principles of the 
Constitution to, and establish free principles 
of, government in Ireland, they would 
support the words of the Address as they 
originally stood. The right hou. Baronet 
had not followed up the observations to 
which he (Lord Howick) alluded, with any 
personal insinuations and taunts against 
the hon. and learned member for Dublin. 
In fact, the right hon. Baronet had too 
much tact, he knew too well the taste and 
feeling of the House on such subjects to 
follow up his observations with any of 
those vulgar and petty attacks on the 
honourable and learned Member for 
Dublin, in which anonymous scribblers 
in newspapers were prone to indulge, 
The right hon. Baronet knew better. But 
he could very easily construe the insinua- 
tion of the right hon. Baronet, limited as 
it was in expression. He knew very well 
what was implied in the right hon, Baro- 
net’s remark, and would not affect to mis- 
understand it. The right hon. Baronet 
meant to allude to the power possessed by 
the hon. and learned Member for Dublin 
in Ireland. Did he deny that the hon. 
and learned Gentleman actually possessed 
great power in Ireland? He was not there 
to apologize for the manner in which that 
hon. and learned Gentleman sometimes 
exercised that power. On the contrary, 
he had frequently reprobated such an ex- 
ercise. It could not be supposed that he 
(Lord Howick) entertained towards that 
hon, and learned Gentleman any personal 
regard; the manner in which that hon, and 
learned Gentleman had acted, and the 
language which that hon. and learned 
Gentleman had used towards one of his 
nearest and dearest connexions could 
never be forgotten, and forbade the possi- 
bility of the existence of any personal 
regard on his pari towards the hon. and 
learued Member for Dublin. But was 
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that a reason why he should deny that the 
hon. and learned Gentleman possessed 
great power in Ireland? And _ was the 
possession of that power by the hon. and 
learned Gentleman to induce him (Lord 


Howick) to refuse to give to the people of 


Ireland measures founded on the principles 
of liberty? And who and what was it that 
had given the hon. and learned Member 
for Dublin the power which he possessed ? | 
Had it been given by those who sat on the 
ministerial or by those who sat upon 
the other side of the House ? Was not the 
acquisition of that power mainly attribut: 
able to the right hon. Baronet himself and 
his friends, who, year after year, refused to 
petitions those rights which they 
quently with a ct timidity yielded to 
Intimidation 2? Was it his noble Friend 
who bad given the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Dublin his power, or was it the 
right hon. Baronet, in the very act 
of general emancipation, introduced a 
clause, directed against the hon. and 
learned Gentleman personally, and thereby 
bound the people of Ireland to him, and 
induced them to consider him as a martyr 


subse- 


W ho, 


{Fres. 4} 


| 
| 


|to give was, that they would | 





to their cause; and by this vain and impo- | 


tent attack upon an individual, made the 
Imperial Legislature cover itself with dis- 
grace? Was that the actof his Majesty’s 
present Ministers? But whoever might 
have conferred the power which the hon. 
and learned Gentleman now possessed, 
and which the right hon, Baronet so much 
dreaded, that power ought not to be 
assigned as a reason for refusing to grant 
to the people of Ireland whatever justice 
and policy required, It was a bad symp- 
tom of the political condition of any 
country when any individual was able 
to obtain so extensive a power over the 
minds of the people as that possessed at 
present over ihe minds of the people of 
Ireland by the hon. and learned Member 
for Dublin. But the false condition in 
which Ireland stocd in that respect was 
occasioned by the course which had been 
pursued by the right hon. Baronet and 
his friends. The present unfortunate state 
of the public mind in Ireland was caused 
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worse, nothing could be more injurious, 
than to fall back (which, if the Hous 


! 
' 


adopted the Amendment proposed by the 


nght hon. Baronet, they would) on the 
system which had been for so many vears 
pursued. He called upon the House, 


therefore, to adhere to the original Address. 
The only pledge that they were called upon 
ie: gis slate for 
Ireland, as they had le gislated for England 
and Scotland, on the real and sound prin- 
eipl s of the 


> ! * . 
british coustitution. 


cones Dudley Stuart: Sir | am not 
going to discuss the Amendment proposed 
be the right hon. Baronet the Meaber for 
Tamworth. I think his arouments have 


been triumphantly 
have spoken on this side of the House, 
But 
hi ' | > yy 
which he entertains to the Address, 


refuted bv those v 


a7 } { 
while | Go not ieei the « ect 


) 1 
cuty Goes not permit n to expre iii- 
t 
qualified satisfaction With tie | ( hi i 
i 


Throne. This Speech has been looked 


for with anxtous expectation by the peo- 
| ple, not only of this country, but of the 
whole civilized world, eager t what 
direction our foreigu policy ts to take. | 
wish I could discover in it anvth nye caleu- 
i lated to satisfy those who ave anxious for 
the pre servation of the balance of powel 
Hin Europe, who are desirous to sce the 
dienitv of Eneland maintaincd by the en- 
forcement of treaties to which she is a 
| party, and her interests a, lie 
| repression of the desigus of the Leviathan 
fof the North and of the Enst, by which 


| 
' 
{ 


reatened and the hberties 


her security ts th ( 
of Europe endangered. Fora long tin 
there has been a growing apprehension of 


{ 
he increasing power of Russia; great 
| 


alarm 1s felt that the maep ndence of 
Turkey is more than threatened ; that the 
strongest and most Important potty land 


military position in the worid ts in dang 

of passing from hands fiiendly to us into 
those of a power which we cannot but 
regard w ith the utmost jealonsy, People 
know that if these alarms are not with- 
font foundation, then that there is danger 
to our commerce, danger to our pol il 
station in Europe, danger to our Indian 


by the system of governing Ireland as a | 


dependant colony, which we 


liberty to oppress at our pleasure. The 


were at | 


only mode of curing the evil was by doing | 


full, fair, and impartial justice, and by 
trusting to time and reason for the remo- 


land extends to all parts of the 


| This 


possessions, danver 10 al] our best and 
most essential interests. This un 
is not confined to 


elass, but pervades men of all ¢ 


one party or to one 


pinlons, 
country, 
: . 

i by the 


feeling, augmented lately 


val of “those prejudices which at present | reviews at Kalisch and the conferences at 
were so deeply rooted. 


Nothing cou!d be | Toeplitz, has been made m 


intense 
WMLeuse, 
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while there have been added to it those 
of indignation and disgust by the speech 
of the Emperor Nicholas at Warsaw; a 
speech, which, whil le it is shocking to hu- 
manity, from the spirit of savage tyranny 
which it evinces % in io E ‘ngland 
and to Europe, by the contempt t of treaties 
which it expresses. I should have thought 
that on this solemn cccasion 
would have felt it meumbent on 
advise the Kine 
calculated to allay the general uneasiness, 
not by slurring d pretending not to 
perceive the causes of it, but by indicating 
anintention to remove them. I s 
thought that they would have felt it im- 
perative on them to put — bis Majesty’s 
mouth some words to make it pli un, that 
in the violation of tl 
Majesty did not acquiesce. I cannot 
ink that in omitting to do so they 
discharged their duty to this country and 
to Europe. His Majesty has referred with 


SU ling 


Ministers 
io use 


over ane 


iose” _ treaties his 


eee 
Have 


express satisfaction (a satisfaction 
I am sure p irticipated by the whole 
country) to the intimate union now hap- 
pily subsisting between this 
Mrance, 


ions of 


In thi s respect his Speec 
j 


’ 
them to} 


{COMMONS} 





some eX pressions | 
“acknowlec lging the 


should have | 


| 
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land is at length awake to it— why do 
we not take such measures as may be 
necessary not only for the welfare of this 
country but for the maintenance of the 
independence of Europe? The right hon. 
Baronet the Member for Tamworth has 
spoken of the moral obligation of pre- 
serving peace, except when war is re- 
quired for the honour, or for some essen- 
tial interests of England. In those opin- 
ions | fully concur. But deprecating, like 
the right hon. Baronet, the horrors of war, 
moral obligation of 
presetving peace, anxious to spare the ex- 
penditure of blood and of treasure which 
war must eccasion, and believing that the 
only way of averting it is to show that we 
are not afraid of it, while we are stillin a 
situation to wage it with certain and im- 


| mediate success, and not perceiving in the 


| Speech from the 


country and | 
h is an | 


echo to that lately datinenedl by the King 
of the French, Why is there no echo in } 
our address to those noble sentiments and 
sound opinions so manfully expressed in 


{ 
the Address of the Chamber of Depu- 
ties in favour of the nationality of Poland? 
Why do we not cement with the French 


Throne any clear indica- 
tion of an intention to pursue that course, 
[am bound to express the dissatisfaction 
with which it fills me, So strongly do I 
feel upon the subject, that up toa late 
period it was my intention to move an 
Amendment to the Address. If I have 
relinuished that intention, it is not 
because my opinion is altered, not because 
[am apprehensive of meeting with little 
support, for the contrary, Lam sure, would 


t} 


i have been the result, but solely from my 


people our bond of amity, by showing that | 


we participate in their feelings for the 
brave and the unfortunate, and that we 
are not behind them in the determina- 
tion to maintam our dignity and provide 
for our security, while at the same time 
we satisfy the feelings of humanity, and 
obey the dictates alike 


of true policy and | 


of justice? The only consoling part of the 


with a view to 
which announces 


Speech, 
th; it 


foreign policy, is 
the intention of 


his Majesty to apply to Parliament for an | 


increase of his naval force. 
time 
heard an announcement of a firm deter- 
mination to repress Russia whenever she 
attempted to encroach — then, indeed, 
I should think there were grounds for 
satisfaction. Why do we not, 


If, at the same 


that this force was called for, we | 


in concert | 


with those whose interest is similar to our | 


own, in concert with France and with 
Austria, who have long 
denger which threatens them, and are 
only waiting for manifest procfs that Eng- 


perceived the | 


desire not to embarrass the Government, 
and not to do that which in the opinion of 
those whom I felt bound to consult would 
be likely to weaken the position of Minis- 
ters. In the general principles of the Go- 
vernment I cordially concur, I believe that 
it is for the advantage of the country that 
those now in power should continue to 
govern it, for I believe that they will 
steadily, honestly, and fearlessly pursue 
the path of Pelom on which they have 
hitherto proceeded, and thereby satisfy 
the just expectations and the legitimate 
wishes of the country. Sooner than ex- 
pose such a Government to any manner of 
risk, there is scarcely any sacrifice which 
I would not make. For these reasons, 
and for these alone, 1 have with much 
reluctance, and not without many scru- 
ples, determined to relinquish my inten- 
tion of moving an Amendment. But in 
doing so I reserve to myself the full right 
of bringing the subject of it under the 
notice of Parliament. I intend to exer- 
cise that right on the earliest possible 
occasion. I am sure the Ministers will 


feel bound to assist me in finding a day 
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when the subject may meet with full and | | 
ample discussion, I beg leave to read 
the House the notice which I have put on 
the books, which is, on Tuesday, the 16th | 
of February--“ To call the attention of 
the House to the effect on British interests, | 
of the position Russia has occupied, and | 
the policy she pursues.” 

Viscount Pulmersion said, that if his | 
noble Friend, when he made up his mind 
to abstain from pressing the Amendment 
which he had originally intended to offer 
to the consideration of the House, thought 
the grounds upon which he did so were 
such as ought to influence the conduct of 
those who were favourable to the Govern- 
ment—if his noble Friend felt that it was | 
proper for any person who, generally 
speaking, approved the policy of the 
present Ministry to take a step calculated 
to produce anything like a division in the 
ranks of the Liberal partyin the House on 
the first night of the Session—if that, as 
his noble Friend had | 


! 


stated, was the 
ground upon which he abstained from! t 
pressing his Amen dment, he (Lord Pal- 
merston) did not think that that which 
had passed since the House had assembled 
—he did not think that the grounds upon 
which the other Amendment had been 
proposed, or the bearing which that 
Amendment had—would tend in the 
slightest degree to alter the confidence of 
his noble Friend in the propriety of the 
decision he had come to. For when his 
noble Friend saw that the House was 
going to divide upon a question involving 
a matter of no less importance than, 
whether Ireland should continue to be 
governed upon the same principles as 
hitherto — whether those principles of 
constitutional freedom and of public re- 
sponsibility which had been so beneficially 
carried into effect in this country, and so 
much to the satisfaction of the people, 
were to be extended to Ireland, or to be | 
refused to the Irish nation — when his | 
noble Friend found that the House was 
about to divide on a Question upon which | 
the Liberal party would vote on one side, 
and those who were opposed to Liberal 
measures would vote on the other —he 
thought his noble Friend would congratu- 
late himself that he had not taken any 
step calculated to occasion a difference of | 
opinion amongst those who, on that occa- 
sion, ought to stand firm and fast by each | 
other. His noble Friend found fault with | 


{Fes. 4} 


his Majesty’s Speech, so far as it related | declared its determination to watch over 
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to Foreign Affairs. He thought that 
Ministers oucht to have advised the King 
to have spoken in a more firm and decided 
and explicit manner, with respect to the 
relations of this country with foreizn 
nations, and with regard to the principles 


of policy y upon which the Government was 


prepared to act with re spect to the aflaus 
of Lae y, and other foreien States. If 
his noble Friend would direct his attention 
to she. course which had usnally been 


pursued in framing the speeches of the 





Crown, he thought his noble Friend wor 

find Se it the objection he had made was 
not J ly applicable to the Sp ch deli- 
vere: . on the present oce sion, sp eches 
delivered fromthe Throne at the beein- 
ning ofa Session did n of to contain 
a general annunciation of the ' ys- 
tem of policy, which a Government tn- 
tended to pursue, Speech s from the 
Throne generally alluded only to « ts 
which had bappened since the previous 
Session—to measures immediately tt 
to be prope “d by the Government, or to 


matters still pend 
When his. noble 
Ministers oueg rht to ve so asserted in the 


King’s peer ‘+h the intention of the Govern- 
ment to nphold the indeper f 
Turkey, he would only beg to refer his 
nobleFriend to speeches upon former ocea- 
sions delivered from the Throne, in which 
the assertion which his noble Friend 
required was put forward in the clearest 
and most explicit terms His noble 


Friend would find that on the 29th of 


or 
of that year, the King state 
that the hostilities which had disturbed 
the peace of Turkey had been terminated 


Aneust, 1833, at the close of the Session 


/ © ond you may be assured,” said bis 


Majesty, ‘ that my attention will be care- 
fully dicected to any events that may 


| affect the present state and future inde- 


pendence of that empire.” Again, on the 
4th of February, 1834, at the commence- 
ment of the Session the Speech from the 
Throne contained the following paragraph : 


—‘* The peace of Turkey siuce the set- 
tlement which was made with Mehemet 
Ali has not been interrupted, and will not, 
I trust, be threatened with any new dan- 


eer, It will be my obje t to prev nt any 
change in the relations of that empire with 
other powers which may affect tis future 
stability or independence.” The Govern- 


ment of England, therefore, had already 
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the affairs of Turkey with the view of 


maintaining the independence of that 
country, in a manner sufficiently explicit | r 
not to require any repetition on the present 
occasion, unless since the last Session 
events had occurred which threatencd new 
danger to the Porte, and therefore called 
for a fresh declaration on the part of the 
Governmentof England. Nosuch events 
had happened; and, therefore, he con- 
tended that it was perfectly consistent with 
a full, fixed, and settled determination on 
the part of the Government of England to 
pursue with respect to Turkey the policy 
which had been declared in previous 
Speeches from the Throne, perfectly con- 
sistent with that determination that Mt- 
nisters should not have advised the King 
to make any mention of Turkey in his 
Speech on the present occasion. With 
respect to the question of Poland, also, he 
should say that the silence of the Speech 
upon that subject could not be considered 
by his noble Friend asimplying any indif- 
ference to the treaties by which the dif- 
ferent Powers of Europe had settled the 
destinies of that country; or the slightest 
intention on the part of the Government 
of England to acquiesce in any infringe- 
ment of those treaties, if any infringe- 
ment had taken place, or might hereafter 
take place. He thought, therefore, that 
when his noble Friend came to look at 
what had been said on former occasions, 
and when he considered what was the 
general tenour of Speeches delivered from 
the Throne at the commencement of a 
Session, he would not find in the framing 
of the present Speech any ground for a 
diminution of the confidence which he had 
expressed in the present Administration, 
But as his noble Fricnd bad stated that he 
meant specifically to call the attention of 
the House 
future occasion, he should best consult the 
convenience of the House by dwelling no 
longer upon the topic that night. He 
could not, however, refrain from making 
some remarks upon what fell from the 
rizht hon. Baronet (Sir Robert Peel) upon 
that part of the Speech which related to 
foreign aifairs. In doing so, he begged in 
the first place to say, that he had heard 
with great pleasure some of the observa- 
tions which were made 
Baronet. They were remarks which in his 
estimation did the right hon. Baronet 
great credit, and which he naturally ex- 
pected to hear from one who had filled the 


by the right hon. | 





to the subject of Poland on a | 
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high situation which the right hon. 
Baronet not long ago occupied. The 


righthon, Baronet rhad that night expressed 
sentiments which did honour. to him indi- 
vidually, and which he (Lord Palmerston) 
was glad to find held by a person who had 
filled the highest office in the State, and 
who, peradventure, might be called upon 
todo so again. It was satisfactory to find 
that, however parties in that House might 
ditfer upon questions either of domestic or 
foreign policy, there were some points upon 
which, at least, both parties were disposed 
to agree. He was glad to hear the right 
hon. Baronet express his satisfaction at 
learning that there continued to be an 
intimate alliance and union between this 
country and France—he was glad to hear 
the right hon. Baronet say that the main- 
tenance of that union must greatly con- 
tribute to the preservation of peace—he 
was glad to hear the right hon. Baronet 
say that he looked forward to an enlarge- 
ment of the commercial intercourse be- 

tween the two countries as a pledge of the 
maintenance of that union, and as a means 
of making it more firm. He was glad to 
hear those sentiments coming from the 
right hon. Baronet, and he was glad, also, 
that those sentiments had been cheered 
by the Gentlemen who sat around the 
right hon. Baronet, because it had been 
his own lot to express similar sentiments, 
in that House which were received 
by the Gentlemen opposite with a cheer 
of a very diflerent character, and convey- 
ing a meaning of a very different descrip- 
tion from that which he had heard from 
them that evening. It had fallen to his 
lot to be taunted by the hon, Gentlemen 
opposite, when he had expressed his sense 
of the value of the alliance between 
France and England. He had been told 
that he was sacrificing the interests of 
England for the sake of French alliance 
—that the Government ought to pursue 
an independent system of national policy, 
and not to abandon the interests of Eng- 
land in deference to the Government of 
any foreign power. The right hon. Ba- 
ronet, however, had given expression to 
juster sentiments. In those sentiments 
he (Lord Palmerston) cordially concurred ; 
and he hailed it as a good omen to the 
policy of this country, that it should be 


known to foreign nations, that whatever 
changes might take place in the Govern- 
ment of England, whatever party might 
be destined to hold the reins of Govern- 
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ment, no change would take place in 
those fundamental principles of foreign 
policy by which the ancient hostility which 
too long subsisted between this country 
and France was now converted into a 
friendship destined, as he believed, to be 
lasting and sincere. He was glad also, 
and he concurred with the right hon. Ba- 
ronet in thinking, that the peace of Europe 
was founded upon the improvement of 
moral feeling in the different countries of 
which Europe was composed—that it 
rested, not merely as some persons sup- 
posed, upon a want of pecuniary means 
to make war, but that there had gradually 
grown up in all the countries of Europe 
a public opinion in some, in others a sys- 
tem of government, so that, for the future, 
every means of arrangement would be ex- 
hausted, whenever differences of opinion 
or conflicting interests arose, before re- 
course would be had to the last arbitra- 
tion of arms. He, therefore, thought that 
they were justified stating that there 
was al present, more than ever, a well- 
founded ground tu expect that the peace, 
which now happily existed, would not be 
disturbed. Ministers might, he thought, 
take to themselves some degree of credit 
for the existing state of things in Europe, 
because, undoubtedly, when they took 
charge of the administration of the coun- 
try in 1830, there was no one who could 
have believed that peace could have been 
preserved till the time at which they were 
then speaking. No man could have 
thought that, at this period, peace would 
not merely be preserved, but be placed on 
a foundation growing every day more ex- 
tensive and more firm. Upon these points 
he concurred entirely in the opinions of 
the right hon. Baronet ; and he was glad 
to find that the right hon. Baronet so fully 
approved of that. portion of the King’s 
Speech. The right hon. Baronet, how- 
ever, wishing to introduce the real differ- 
ence of opinion which led to the proposal 
of the amendment by some ditlerences of 
opinion upon that part of the Speech 
which related to Foreign Affairs, found fault 
with the Government for that which he 
should not have expected would have been 
made a ground of attack. ‘The right hon. 
Baronet found fault with them for follow- 
ing a precedent which he had set himself. 
The right hon. Baronet found fault with 
the Ministers for stating, in the King’s 
Speech, that the course pursued by the 
Government of Spain had been piudent 


{Fes. 4} 
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and vigorous, and inspired them with hopes 
of a speedy termination of the war. He 
must deny that the Government had fol- 
lowed, in that respect, the precedent set 
by the Government of which the right 
hon. Baronet was a Member. The right 
hon. Baronet alluded to the Speech de- 
livered from the Throne in 1830, in 
which the Government of that day men- 
tioned with praise, the enlightened policy 
of the King of the Netherlands. He 
maintained that there could not be any 
two things more entirely dissimilar than 
the Speech of 1830, and the Speech now 
under discussion. The Government of 
1830 praised, as enlightened policy, a po- 
licy which led to the rooted discontent of 
the nation to which it was applied, and 
brought about the separation of Belgium 
from Holland. The Government of the 
present day, praised the prudent and vi- 
gorous policy of the Queen of Spain, 
which had re-united the greater part of 
the Spanish nation in allegiance to the 
sovereign, which had brought back into 
concert with the Government, all those 
separate juntas which some months ago 
divided the nation, and were prepared to 
resist the authority of the Queen, which 
had, therefore, produced a union of three- 
fourths of the kingdom, and which, he 
trusted, at no very distant period, would 
establish the authority of the Queen in 
every part of her dominions. But what 
did the Government of 1830? They 
praised the enlightened conduct of the 
King of the Netherlands—they praised it 
with reference to a revolution which had 
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just taken place, and with the words of 


praise still trembling on their tongues, 
they entered into a course of proceeding, 
the very first object of which was to effect 
a permanent division of the kingdom of 
the prince whose conduct they had praised. 
That was the way in which they showed 
their sense of the enlightened policy of 
the King of the Netherlands. The pre- 
sent Government, onthe contrary, praising, 
as they did, the prudent policy of the 
Spanish Government, had entered into a 
treaty to support the government of the 
queen, and were pursuing measures in 
conformity with the articles contained in 
the treaty. And it was for pursuing 
those measures that the right hon. Baronet 
censured them for interfering in the affairs 
of a foreign state. But, however just the 
general principle might be that one nation 
should not interfere in the interna! or do- 
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mestic affairs of another state, the history 
of the world was full of instances in which 
national interest overpowered the opera- 
tion of that principle, and in which foreign 
countries had formed alliances for the pur- 
pose of influencing the course of political 
events in another; and when one looked 
back at the history of Spain, it seemed 
strange that the right hon. Baronet should 
have selected that country as the nation 
above all others with which England should | 
not interfere for the purpose of deter- | 
mining who should be its sovereign. He 
should have thought that the recollec- 
tion of the right hon, Baronet would 
have told him that British interference | 
there, was not entirely without a prece- 
dent; and if it could be shown, as/| 
he thought it could, that the Government | 
was pursuing on this occasion the same 
course of policy that was pursued in the 
early part of the last century, when 
England opposed the pretensions of 
the House of Bourbon to the Throne 
of Spain, no one, he apprehended, 
would charge them with interfering in a 
manner inconsistent with the interests 
of England, or not perfectly justifiable 
by the laws of nations. Then the right 
hon. Baronet stated, that some further 
explanation ought to have been given 
with respect to the proposed increase of 
the naval force. His noble Friend had 
justly stated, that a country like this, 
the defence of which, and the protection 
of whose commerce, chiefly rested upon 
its naval force, ought not to allow that 
naval force to fall below the strength of 
the naval force of neighbouring nations; 
and consequently it was no indication of 
any suspicion of hostile intentions on the 
part of any other Power, to say, that the 
present naval force of England, in tie 
existing circumstances of the world, and 
compared with the naval force of other 
nations, was not such as it ought to 
be; it was no expression of jealousy 
of any other Power—no indication of 
hostile intentions on the part of any 
foreign State, if, under such circum- 
stances, Ministers came down to Parlia- 
ment and proposed a certain increase in 
the naval force of this country. He 
maintained that the great object of a 
nation with regard to its foreign relations, 
was the maintenance of peace, the up- 
holding the honour of the country, and 
the protection and extension of its foreign 
commerce, With regard to the mainten- 
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their honour also was concerned. 
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ance of peace during the administration of 
the present Government, facts spoke suf- 
ficiently for themselves. With regard to 
the upholding the honour of the country, 
he thought that the best test of whether 
countries or individuals were properly 
upholding their own honour was, when 
they found other countries or persons 
applying to them on matters in which 
When, 
therefore, it was found that powerful 
nations were willing to accept the media- 
tion of England on matters which con- 
cerned their honour, he thought that the 
Ministers might be justly entitled to 
aflirm, that they had maintained peace 
without any dereliction of honour, and 
that the respect paid to England by the 
other nations of the world had gone on 
increasing instead of diminishing. With 
regard to our foreign commerce, the 
observations of the hon. Gentleman who 
seconded the Amendment, sufficiently 
proved, that at least, under the present 
administration of affairs, the channels of 
foreign commerce had not been narrowed, 
nor the facilities of our merchants, in the 
transaction of business in foreign coun- 
tries, at all diminished. It had been the 
object of the Government by treaties of 
commerce, and by the exertion of its whole 
influence, to extend and enlarge the com- 
merce of the country-~—to open new chan- 
nels wherever they could be found, and 
to render more commodious and secure 
those which had previously existed. He 
confessed it was with the greatest regret 
that he heard the Amendment proposed 
by the right hon. Baronet. The right 
hon. Baronet stated, that it was not fair 
or just toask hon, Members to commit 
themselves on that, the first day of the 
Session, upon a Bill which had not yet 
been considered—which was brought in 
only at the end of the last Session—upon 
which great difference of opinion might 
exist, and which ought to be brought 
under the consideration of every Member 
fairly, and without the fetter of any pre- 
liminary pledge. He must be allowed to 
say, that it was putting a most strange 
and forced interpretation upon the words 
of the Address, to contend, that they 
pledged any man to anything except that 
general principle which had been stated 
by his noble Friend, namely, the principle 
of applying to the Corporations of Ireland 
that system of popular election and vigi- 
lant popular control which had been found 
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so effectual in England and Scotland, 
and which in both countries had been 
attended with such beneficial results. 
Perhaps when he said, attended with 
beneficial results, the proposition might 
not receive the same ready assent on 
one side of the House as on the 
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other; because, when it was found that 
out of the Town-councils that had! 
been elected under the new system. 
so many had expressed confidence in 
the present Administration — so many, 
as one of their first acts, bad sent up 
Addresses to the Crown, expressing confi- 
dence in the Government by which the 
Municipal Corporation Bill of last year | 
was proposed and carried, and a wish that 
that Government should remain in power 
—perhaps it was not unnatural that there 
might be Gentlemen in the House who 
would not wish to see the same state of 
things extended to Ireland, where, if a 
similar principle of popular election and | 
popular control were extended, it was 
possible a similar expression of sentiment 
might take place, which to some _ indi- 
viduals he could easily conceive would be 
neither convenient nor agreeable. But 
he conceived that that was not a ground 
upon which the House of Commons would | 
act. He conceived that it was not a fit 
ground for the deliberation of that House, | 
to be told, that if they carried a certain | 
measure, the justice of which was not! 
denied, the expediency and propriety of | 
which was not disputed—it was not, he | 
said, a fit ground for their deliberation, to | 


{ 
be told, that if they carried such a measure | 
i 
} 





they would be throwing power into the | 
hands of this man or of that. He con- 
tended, that the House of Commons ought | 
not to legislate upon such personal | 

grounds. “In legislating for this great | 

country they ought to look only to what | 
was just and right, without regard or 
favour to individuals, and they should not | 
be deterred from doing justice to a great! 
nation, because they felt from the present | 
temper of the people of that nation—from 
peculiar circumstances, for the creation of 
which some party or other must be deeply 
responsible—power might for the moment 
be placed in hands in which it might not be 
wished toremain. The Address inits present 
shape pledged no man to anything that was 
unfair; for he should like to see any man 

get up and say, that the House ought 
not to apply to the Corporations of 
Ireland the principle of popular election 
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and vigilant popular control. If there 
were any such Gentlemen in the House, 
and if those were the grounds on which 
they resisted the Address and determined 
to vote for the Amendment, he wished 
them to say so. He wished the House to 
understand the Question on which they 
were going to vote. It was not a Ques- 
tion of unfair pledging, because the Ad- 
dress pledged them to nothing except a 
principle which he had not yet heard any 
man venture to deny. It left every man 
at full liberty, when the Bill was brought 
in to discuss every Clause of it, and to 
object to any part ‘that might n ot ple ease 
him. But what it did see k to pledge the 
House to was, what he thought the House 
could not too soon consent to pledge 
itself to—namely, the extinction of all 
differences between England and Ireland, 
and a full extension of the principles of 
the Constitution indiscriminately to both; 
to place the same confidence in the people 
of Ireland that had already been placed in 
the people of England and Scotland; ; to 
give to the people of Ireland the same 
interests; to allow them the same control 
in the management of their own affairs; 
to cease to treat them as a proscribed and 
excluded class; and, finally, to cease to 


| treat them as exceptions to the British 


Constitution, was the principle of the 
paragraph which the right hon. Baronet 
| proposed to change. He repeated, there- 
fore, that there was nothing in the Ad- 
dress which any man who entertained a 


just view of the system on which the 


Government of this Empire ought to be 
conducted, could for a moment hesitate to 
agree to. If there were any man who 
entertained another opinion—who, reject- 
ing this part of the Address, and adopting 
the Amendment, wished not merely to 
| keep himself free upon the Question, but 
(had formed a determination to follow 
up the Amendment by voting against the 
principle on w hich the Corporation Bills 
of England and Scotland had been 
founded—if there were any such, he beg- 
ged him to tell the House and Govern- 
ment plainly what his meaning was, so 
that all might understand what the Ques- 
tion was on which they were going to 
vote. The Question once thoroughly un- 
derstood, he had not the slightest doubt 
as to what the decision of the House 
would be. He said that the Address and 
the Amendment left every one equaily at 
liberty to deal with the Bill when it was 
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brought forward according to its merits, 
but as the Address did pledge the House 
to important general principles, which the 
Amendment might tend by implication to 
negative, he trusted that all those who 
thought that any Bill ought to be brought 
in extending to the Corporations of Ireland 
the principles of popular election and 
popular control would vote for the Address, 
and that none would vote for the Amend- 
ment except those who were really of 
Opinion that it was dangerous to allow the 
towns of Ireland to elect their owh Coun- 
cils; that it was dangerous to subject the 
acts of Irish Corporations to popular con- 
trol; and who, approving of the existing 
state of things in that country, were willing 
to sacrifice the interests of a great nation, 
and to inflict a gross injustice upon 
8,000,000 of men. 

Mr. Hardy would not detain the House 
for more than a very few moments. The 
noble Lord who had justsat down had stated 
that the question on which the House was 
about to divide was, whether Ireland 
should be governed on free principles or 
not. He denied however that that was 
the question under debate; because the 
noble Lord would not pretend to say that 
the people of Ireland were not at this 
moment free, Let them have no talk of 
tyranny in Ireland when every man’s life 
and property in that country was safe, 
except against the pestilence that walketh 
in darkness. The Amendment proposed 
by the right hon. Baronet would not pre- 
vent Ministers from adopting any princi- 
ple they might think fit when they pro- 
posed their measure of Municipal Reform 
for Ireland ; whilst on the other hand the 
Address as it then stood would pledge the 
House to the adoption of exactly the same 
principal of Municipal Reform to be ap- 


plied to Ireland as that which had already | 
been applied to England and Scotland, | 


whilst it was possible that the widely dif- 
ferent state of Ireland might render a Bill 
proceeding upon a somewhat different 
principle necessary. He agreed with the 


noble Lord (Lord Stanley) that perhaps | 
the most effectual mode of Reform would 


be to sweep the Corporations of Ireland 
away altogether. The noble Lord oppo- 
site had taken great credit to himself for 
the measure of Municipal Corporation 
Reform which he had carried; but before 
the noble Lord began to chuckle over his 
offspring he should see how it worked, 
He should ascertain how far it was an im- 
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provement to substitute one form for 
another; and the hon, Member who 
seconded the Address might be appealed 
to for the purpose of ascertaining whether 
some of the old Corporations—Sheffield, 
for instance—of which his father was an 
honoured Member—were not quite as re- 
spectable and altogether as efficient as 
any of the new creations, With respect 
to the observations of the noble Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs, he (Mr. Hardy) felt 
called on to say that his observations 
were more calculated to injure than serve 
the cause he had espoused, It had been 
asserted that the Government did not 
come over to the opinion of the hon, and 
learned Member for Dublin; but that 
they had acted independently. It was a 
singular sort of independence, to say the 
least of it. They had been told long be- 
fore that the Whigs now were not Whigs; 
their present conduct with reference to 
the hon. and learned Member for Dublin 
satisfactorily proved it. That hon. and 
learned Gentleman had advocated and 
urged the adoption of the Appropriation 
Clause in the Tithe Bill of 1834; and on 
that occasion the noble Lord and the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, now in the 
other House, had opposed it; yet in the 
very next Session the noble Lord and the 
Government of which he formed a part 
came forward and proposed it themselves. 
If that was not going over to the policy 
of the hon. and learned Member for Dub- 
lin he (Mr. Hardy) did not know what the 
words “going over” meant. In 1834, 
they had opposed the hon. Member for 
St. Alban’s motion, and the hon, and learn- 
ed Member for Dublin’s suggestion ; yet, 
in 1835, they adopted it, and brought for- 
ward a measure of which it formed the 
principal feature. Anxious as he felt for 
every feasible Reform in the Municipal 
Corporations of Ireland, he was by no 
means prepared to give his support to 
men who exhibited so much instability 
and such dereliction of principle. He was 
resolved not to give a premature pledge 
on the subject, and he should, therefore, 
vote for the Amendment. If the passage 
in the Address which the Amendment was 
| framed to meet were expunged, that would 
‘not prevent Ministers from having the 
| power of introducing any measure on the 
| subject they chose in the course of the 
| Session. In objecting to the Amendment 
they were sacrificing the substance to the 
lform. He would give eyery consideration 
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and support to any measure which would 
have the effect of eradicating abuses in 
the Municipal Corporations of Ireland ; 
but he could never consent to any mea- 
sure which would give greater power to 
the hon. and learned Member for Dublin 
than that which he already possessed, and 
increase the tyranny he already exercised 
in Ireland. 

Mr. Ward could honestly assure the 
House that he had not the slightest inten- 
tion at the commencement of the debate 
to obtrude himself upon them. ‘The tone 
of moderation adopted by the right hon. 
Baronet led him to hope that this discus- 
sion might terminate in an amicable 
manner. He was, however, delighted to 
see that it had at last assumed its proper 
character. He was delighted to hear the 
hon. Member for Bradford (Mr. Hardy) 
put the question upon a more real and 
honest footing. The hon. Member dis- 
claiming all those professions of modera- 
tion of which the speech of the right 
hon. Baronet was composed, declared dis- 
tinctly that to his unreasonable apprehen- 
sions of the power of one individual in 
Ireland he would sacrifice every thing like 
that justice which was due to the Irish 
people. This was the question. He 
would not have hon. Gentlemen who had 
been taunting—out of the House, where 
they knew they could not be met by con- 
tradiction or exposure—those independent 
Members who supported the present Go- 
vernment with having formed an un- 
principled coalition and conspiracy, and of 
truckling to the hon. and learned Member 
for Dublin, think that they were to avail 
themselves of this discussion to persuade 
the country that the principles which 
they professed here were really the 
principles which were the rule of their 
conduct. The hon. Member 
Bradford had put the question upon 
a proper footing. He denied justice 
to Ireland—because he would not estab- 
lish a tyranny in the person of the hon. 
and learned Member for Dublin. [Mr. 


Hardy: 1 did not say any such thing.] | 


for | 
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This was of a piece with the language | 


which had been held by the party press, 
and by the party themselves wherever they 
had had an opportunity to express their 
Opinions during the last six months. 
Never had there been an attempt by any 


political party or by any party press to | 
run down an individual made to such an 


extent as had been made by the Tories | 


i 
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and the Tory Press to run down the hon. 
and learned Member for Dublin. Every- 
thing connected with the party which that 
hon, and learned Gentleman represented, 


everything connected with their name 


and fame—things the most sacred and 
most holy—had been made the subjects 
of the most disgraceful scurrility—by the 
organs of the Tory party. The House had 
been told by hon. Gentlemen opposite, 
that they were not responsible for the 
language of that portion of the press 
which was in their interest. He trusted 
that no party spirit could by any possi- 
bility plant such sentiments as had been 
expressed by that portion of the press in 
the breasts of Englishmen. If the parties 
who applied such language to eight mil- 
lions of their Irish countrymen, after read- 


|; ing, as he had done, the Reports of the 


Irish Poor Law Commissioners describing 
the complication of miseries to which 
thousands of them were exposed, many 
absolutely starving in the midst of plenty, 
men, their wives, and children sinking 
under their sufferings, and yet abstaining 
from all violence to the property surround- 
ing them, and seeking only that consola- 
tion in this world which their religion 
afforded—if those parties who vilified the 
clergy, administering such consolation, 
denied that the religion they taught was 
embued, and deeply embued, with the 
spirit of Christianity, then he would say 
those men knew not what the spirit of 
Christianity was. He knew not whether 
the pledge to which the right hon. Baronet 
objected in the Address might have been 
avoided—or whether a more general exe 
pression might or might not, in the first 
instance, have been used ; but the question 
was whether, having given that pledge, 
and having distinctly professed that we 
were ready, as the representatives of Eng- 
land, to give to Ireland the benefit of the 
same principle which we were enjoying in 
our own country, we should now as dis~ 
linctly withdraw that pledge. Ifa majority 
of that House were prepared, as he be- 
lieved they were, to apply the same prin- 
ciple of Municipal Reform to Ireland as 
had been applied to England and Scotland, 
and which had given such unqualified 
satisfaction to the people—if a majority 
were prepared to go to that extent, he did 
not conceive how, without — stultifying 
themselves, they could retrace their steps. 
He thought it was a question of substance, 
and not, as the hon. Member for Bradford 
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had said, a mere matterof form, As long 
as his Majesty’s Government, who had 
advised his Majesty to introduce that 
pledge in the Speech from the Throne, 
would stand forward and support the 
course which they had so advised, he 
could assure them that they might reckon 
upon the firm support of every inde- 
pendent man in the House. 

Colonel Sibthorp was no party man— 
and that he was as independent as the hon, 
Member for St. Alban’s, or any hon. Mem- 
ber in the House. He had the highest 
respect for his Majesty, but he could not 
support the Address. He should vote for 
the Amendment, because a more moderate 
one could not be introduced—and because 
he had the greatest confidence in the 
right hon. Baronet who proposed it. The 
noble Lord opposite and his colleagues 
knew that they were now paying the most 
abject submission to the hon. and learned 
Member for Dublin, without whose power- 
ful support and alliance they would be 
very quickly ejected from their places. 
This they knew well; for there was not 
half so much talent among the whole Ad- 
ministration as there was in that hon, and 
learned Member. 

Mr. O'Connell did not want any ex- 
cuse for protracting the discussion, because 
the question before them was one interest- 
ing in the highest degree to the people of 
Ireland. It was a question whether the 
House of Commons was really doing in- 
justice to that country—whether it was 
disposed to cuntinue injustice, or whether 
it would express a hope of treating Ireland 
as England and Scotland had been treated, 
That was the question, He knew right 
well that there were many in, and many 
out of Ireland, who, though they would 
not dare to declare that they would re- 
fuse to do her justice, though they were 
ashamed to say they would perpetuate the 
injustice now done to her, were yet ready 
enough to consummate the effect. England 
had never done justice to Ireland. Never. 
Ireland had obtained concessions from 
England—nay, she had extorted some 
recent measures of justice from her, mea- 
sures which had been refused by men upon 
principle, and afterwards conceded by them 
against their own avowed principles. The 
right hon. Baronet had talked to night 
about not exactly understanding what was 
meant by principle. He believed the 
right hon. Baronet. ‘That right hon. 
Gentleman had for years been the advocate 
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upon a Christian principle of that policy 
of exclusion which was so long directed 
against Roman Catholics, but he yielded 
to the Catholics when they were strong 
enough to make it prudent that he should 
resist no more. Concessions to the Ro- 
man Catholics of Ireland were never 
made till their demand became irresistible, 
and here was he now again calling for 
justice to Ireland. There was a coalition 
to night—not a base or unprincipled one, 
God forbid! but an exceedingly natural 
coalition between the right hon. Baronet 
(the Member for Tamworth) and the 
noble Lord, the Member for North Lan- 
cashire. It was a perfectly natural, but 
it was an wmpromplu coalition. The noble 
Lord had not the least notion of taking a 
part in this debate when he came down to 
night, or of seating himself where he now 
sat. [Lord Stanley was sitting next to 
Sir Robert Peel on the front seat of the 
Opposition benches.| He knew the noble 
Lord’s candour and fair dealing, and 
having told the House of the sudden in- 
spiration which induced him to take 
part against Ireland, he most potently 
believed the noble Lord, because he well 
knew that the noble Lord required no 
preparation to induce him to vote against 
the interests of his unfortunate country. 
[Oh, oh, from the Opposition benches.] 
He thanked them for that groan, it was 
just of apiece. He regretted, that he had 
been drawn at once into arguing upon the 
principle of the question, for he could have 
wished to dwell uponthat Speech which had 
been graciously delivered from the Throne 
this day. He should like to have gone 
into details, and to have pointed to the 
many excellent amendnients to the insti- 
tutions of the country which that Speech 
hinted at. Last Session, indeed, they 
were told, that many reforms were in- 
tended for Ireland. They had them in 
words, and nothing more. But this 
Speech specified distinctly many excellent 
practical measures; and if the Speech 
should be worked out fairly and honestly 
in detail, he was thoroughly convinced, 
that this country would not require any 
further ameliorations in its institutions, 
but would become, in reality, the envy 
and admiration of the world. He, there- 
fore, hailed that Speech. It was not, as 


it was said King’s Speeches generally were 
—a multiplicity of words to conceal a 
paucity of things—that Speech had more 
things than words, 


It pointed out many 
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and many great principles which only re- 
quired to be adopted in practice to be most 
salutary, not only to this nation, but to 
the whole world. He would not detain 
the House by anylengthened remarks upon 
that Speech, but he would just remind 
them that, while rejoicing in the cordial 
connexion that existed between France and 
this country, his Majesty’s Ministers clearly 
and distinctly abstained from exciting the 
slightest supposition that they approved of 
any Ministry propounding an alteration of 
law for the suppression of public liberty-— 
and for putting an end to public discus- 
sion—which, as individuals, they might 
reprobate, and which they did reprobate, 
but which, as Statesmen, they had_pro- 
perly abstained from introducing into that 
Speech. He wanted to know whether 
there was any statesman who would get 
up in that House, and would express his 
approval of that act of the Government 
of France. It might be done out of that 
House, but the Government had wisely 
abstained from doing any thing of the 
kind, and had contented themselves with 
expressing their exultation that France 
and England stood together for the main- 
tenance of those principles that were 
essential to national independence, and 
public liberty. The Speech then alluded 
to Spain. We were the allies of the 
Queen of Spain. Don Carlos, however, 
had some allies amongst us—not bound 
by treaty—no—against treaty, but bound 
by inclination. Who were those allies? 
Why, some of the purest, most strictly 
regulated, and, to use a common phrase 
in Ireland, which he did not mean to 
apply offensively, most bitter Protestants 
in this House were allied with Don Carlos, 
who wished to re-establish the inquisition, 
and who was most observant of the cere- 
monies belonging to the established reli- 
gion of Spain, and who was now waging 
war against his own country. That war 
ought to be put an end to. Two or three 
British battalions would soon put an end 
to it. Yes; their appearance would put 
anend toit. Let them be placed under 
their able and gallant leader—and be dis- 
ciplined by him, and they would soon be 
able to destroy the tyrannical power of 
Don Carlos in that country. He knew, 
that parties prevailed there—that one 
party cried out for liberty, and another for 
religion; and that each party, by their 
acts, disgraced the cause which they 
espoused, Legalized murders were per- 
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petrated on the one side, and massacres 
on the other; and he equally deprecated 
the horrible cruelties of the one party, 
and detested the spirit of despotism and 
tyranny of the other, by which they each 
endeavoured to carry their purposes into 
effect. Another part of the Speech he 
delighted to read. It related to the Pro- 
testant Dissenters. It told them that they 
were about to get real and substantial 
relief, and that in their marriages, their 
burials, or their baptisms, no clergyman 
of the Established Church was to inter- 
fere; and it held out to them the hope 
of relief from pecuniary exactions, He 
would not dwell any longer upon these 
topics. He had said enough to show 
that the principle of that Speech was the 
principle of civil and religious liberty ; 
and he came again to the question of Ire- 
land. He had met large bodies of men 
in that country, who were anxious to 
secure again to Ireland a distinct Legisla- 
ture. The English in their strength here, 
might mock at the Irish spirit that 
cherished at its heart’s core the desire for 
a National Legislature. They knew not 
the feelings of others; they who boasted, 
as they ought to do, of the name of Eng- 
lishmen, and who would rather die than 
receive law from another people, oh, let 
them give Irishmen the privilege of loving 
their native land! The desire for a 
National Legislature lived and breathed in 
Ireland; and here he was who animated 
it as far as he could. And why? Because 
he saw there no hope of justice to Ireland 2 


| because twenty-nine years after the Union 
jfreland was not a province, but a piti- 


ful colony of the empire. Hardly forty 
Members of the United Kingdom could 
be kept together to pass the routine 
business of Ireland. Yes, the Irish did 
feel that England did not do them justice. 
They looked back to the pages of history, 
and they found that England never did do 
Ireland justice. The English Govern- 
ment encouraged factions. When the 
religion was the same, there were English- 
men by birth against Englishmen born in 
Ireland—Irishmen within the pale and 
without the pale. 
“ Tpsis Hibernis Hiberniores " 

‘* Afterwards came the Reformation, and 
you raised the standard of God; you 
raised the sword of the Lord and of Gi- 
deov ; you passed your Shzbboleth—you 
deluged Ireland in blood and devastated 
it till the land became a wilderness, Then 
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came the Treaty of Limerick. 


{COMMONS} 


A more | 


honourable convention was never entered | 


into: a more dishonourable violation of a 
treaty never yet was recorded. Emanci- 
pation at length came. We stood disen- 
thralled ; and to that extent, we stood 
upon an equality with you. What had 
been done since? You have reformed 
your own boroughs; but the noble Lord 
stood between us and the same measure 
of reform for Ireland. He restricted it 
as much as possible, and he urged, as a 
reason, that it would increase the power 
of * individuals.” Well, did he diminish 
the power of those individuals? No; he 
augmented it considerably. He was the 
author of that power. Things would have 
gone on in the constitutional channels, 
and that power would have been absorbed; 
but the constitutional channels were 
dammed up, theirnaturalcourse was turned, 
and, therefore, the country rallied around 


an unfriended and untalented individual. | 


Why? Because he represented their 
wants, their wishes, and their sufferings, 
and was the perpetual foe of their op- 
pressors. That was the secret of his 
power. You have augmented it in Ire- 
land; take care that you do not augment 
it elsewhere than in Ireland.” He had had 
Scotchmen shouting around him; he had 
had thousands of them cheering him 
within the last forty-eight hours. In Bir- 
mingham he had also been cheered; and 
remember, the town of Birmingham car- 
ried the Reform Bill. He told the people 
in Birmingham that he came there with a 
wish to see whether he could obtain jus- 
tice for Ireland. He had met congregated 
thousands in Ireland, and asked them 
would they give up repeal if he could get 
justice? He was met by a unanimous 
shout, “Get us justice from England, 
and never think of repeal more.” He 
came with that announcement to the Bri- 
tish Legislature. He announced it with 


no affectation of humility ; he did not re- | 
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ing.}| He liked that cheer, He would 
not threaten, but he appealed upon these 
grounds for justice. Was he to be met 
by the holy coalition between the right 
hon. Baronet and the noble Lord? Was 
it that there were no evils in Ireland ? 
The right hon. Gentleman who knew it 
well, did not attempt to say that. The 
corporation of Dublin, with 28,0002. a 
year, expended 30,0007. They had no 
means of rewarding meritorious statesmen 
for services performed. They had pictures, 
to be sure, in their hall, but they left the 
individuals represented to pay for them.* 
But the noble Lord had said, he was will- 
ing to do justice to Ireland. There was 
a frankness and readiness about him. He 


let out his entire opinion, and, sometimes, 


| 





' 


present any town, city, or borough ; he | 


represented millions, and had the con- 
fidence of millions. Do justice to Ire- 


| 


{ 


land, and England had nothing to appre- | 


hend from the further agitation of repeal, 


nothing to apprehend from Ireland, but 


every thing to hope. 
ration was at an end. Do them justice, 
and they were ready to become a party to 
the empire ; refuse it at your peril. When 


Henceforth sepa- ; 


he said ‘‘ at your peril,” he did not mean | 
y peru, 


t threaten Englishmen. [J/mmense cheer- 


perhaps, a little more. The noble Lord 
said he did not quarrel at all with the re- 
port of the Municipal Commissioners. 
He did not point out any error or false 
statement in it. Nay, he was more candid 
and more conceding still, for he gave this 
description : he said the corporations of 
Ireland had two especial faults; the first, 
profligacy with respect to public property 
—in one word, peculation; and, secondly, 
exclusiveness in point of religion—or, in 
one word, bigotry. So that with all the 
faults in the Corporations’ Report undenied, 
the noble Lord resisted this motion, while 
admitting that the chief faults were pecu- 
lation and bigotry. These were the cor- 
porations of Ireland, over which the noble 
Lord threw his shield to-night; for he was 
not to be deluded by words. The right 
hon. Baronet had spoken of plausible 
analogies, but, like every thing plausible, 
they went to the substance, as did his 
amendment, though introduced with less 


talent than he usually displayed. It seemed 
ito him that the right hon. Baronet was 


waiting for inspiration from above. Sud- 
denly a voice came from the powers 
above—then hurrah and off with it—then 
came an attack on Ireland. Why did not 
the right hon. Baronet candidly say, he 
would not apply the same principle to Ire- 


‘land, as to England and Scotland? No; 


he would not say it, but he was doing it. 


Did the right hon. Baronet think he could 


delude the people of Ireland? They might 
accuse them of crime, of superstition, but 
they could not say that they were not a 
shrewd people. What was it this ques- 





* In delivering this passage, the hon. Member 
looked towards Sir Robert Peel, to whom the allu- 
sion was understood to apply, 
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tion narrowed itself into? The Speech 
proposed, that the evils of the corpora- 
tions in Ireland should be removed by the 
same principle as that applied in England. 
Why not give the Irish the hope? The 
right hon. "Gentleman said he did not un- 
derstand the question. Why not? It 
was expressed by the majority of the Hous: 


last year, and was partly the means of 


removing him from power. The principle 
was, that there should be popular control 
over the administration of the funds and 
of justice in corporate towns. But the 
principle was understood, because it had 
not been attempted to be impugned. Nei- 
ther the right hon. Barouet nor the noble 
Lord had pointed out any thing objection- 
able to that principle being applied to Ire- 
land, that would not be equally objection- 
able in its application to England. Let 
the House divide upon this question. 
[Cheers.} That was a hearty cheer. 
Would any men who did not imagine 
themselves in a majority make such a 
cheer? But, perhaps, they would find 
themselves mistaken. Let the House di- 
vide upon this question, whether they 
exulted in the hope of legislating for Ire- 
land upon the same principle as for Eng- 
land and Scotland. Reject the Motion, 


and he would go back upon Repeal. They 
might put an end to one agitator, they 


might crush one, but they would, at the 
same time, create thousands in favour of 
Repeal. Did they wish to make him a 
Repealer again? He saw by their coun- 
tenances and their cheers, he knew their 
hearts, and was not deluded by the hypo- 


crisy of what fell from their lips. He 
would judge them by their votes, and 


cared no more for their pretences than did 
the idle wind for the faded leaf that fell 
before it. No; that was the question— 
would they declare to the people of Ire- 
land, that they refused to legislate for 
them upon the same principle as for Eng- 
land. Let them not put it off with a 
skulking pretence. He called upon them 
to come forward like Englishmen, and say 


{Fes. 4} 





at once, that they would not give Ireland | 


any hope of legislating for her upon the 
same principles as they legislated for Scot- 
land and for England. ‘That was really 
the question upon which they had to de- 
cide; and from that question they should 
not shrink on any poor pretence; nor 


should they evade it by any paltry phrase- | 

ology that would do diser: 

torney’s clerk. 
VOL, XXXI 
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that they had given Corporate Reform ° 
Scotland? Would they not know that 
the > of control was introduced 
into the Municipal Government of that 
country? Would they not know that 
England had, in spite of another place, 
received a eéuside rable instalment of Cor- 
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porate Reform ? Ave—and right well 
had England used it. Those who were 
oppose ‘d to the granting of Corporate 
Reform to Ireland, had, no doubt, reason 
to dread its operation, from the eflect it 
produced in England. ‘They already felt 
the sword—the festering of the — 
that had been inflicted up yn the old C 

porate system of England. He yore te rf 
hon. Members, that there was not one 
of those Corporate towns th it would not 
be converted into a Normal school for 
teaching the science of peaceful political 
avitation. He did not wonder, then, that 


there should be an unwillingness amonest 
a certain party to extend this princip 
Ireland. But the people of that country 
would know, and would reflect upon the 
fact, that Corporate Reform, upon a 
liberal principle, had been granted to 
England and Scotland; and would they 


le to 


not, ought they not, to expect that a 
similar measure of justice would be dealt 
out to them? Were they to be told, 
“Oh, no, we cannot grant it now—we 
must consider.” Why “at consideration 
was necessary upon such a_ subject ? 
Ought not hon. Members’ minds to be 


made up upon so simple a Question as 
that of justice to Ireland’? Had 
not the right hon. Baronet opposite read 
the Corporation Report ? And did he 
not know that the Irish Corporation Bill 
must have been one of the first measures 
of the Session. | * No! Im- 
possible. He must have known it. le 
(Mr. O’Connell) would defy him to con- 
tradict it. Of those who sat about him 
there was not one who did not know tt. 
And were they then to come down to that 
House, and re 


fuse even to hold out a hope 
to Ireland, that they would legislate for 
her on the same principle as for England 
and Scotland? He put it to every honest 
man in that House-—to every independent 
man, he meant—who cared not the 
triumph of party, ctv 


doing 


, sy 
No, no. | 


for 


whose objet is not to 


render Toryism as rampant as im former 

davs, but who, at the same time, did not 

object to see the democratic principle of 

liberty repiace the mockery of rep nts- 

tion --whether it was not ’ 
i 
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well as sound policy, to extend to Ireland 
the benefit of those ameliorations which 
had been introduced into the institutions 
of England and Scotland? That was all 
that was asked, and that was what was 
resisted in the present Amendment. But 
he put it to the honesty of his Majesty’s 
Ministers—again and again he appealed 
to their common honesty—whether they 
should permit their high honour to be once 
more tarnished—whether they should allow 
themselves to be dragzed through the 
kennel once more? But no; he could 


not suppose it. They were delivered from 


the former difficulties; the ‘calamity ” of 
the administration was no longer amongst 
them. They were relieved, and were now 
disposed to do justice to Ireland. They 
had placed the Government of that coun- 
try in the hands of anobleman far beyond 
his praise; but who, he coul not help 
observing, had the singular good fortune 


to pass unassailed by one of the most 
venomous Presses that was ever tinged 
with Orangeism In any country. Even 


that Press had not dared to bring against 
him one charge of partiality or undue 
[‘‘ Oh, oh.”| He repeated, 

If those who cried “* Oh, 
meant to contradict him, let them 
specify their charge; let them reduce it to 
Oh no; they dared not. They 
knew they would become the laughing- 
stock and ridicule of Englishmen. Yes, 
the Government had done well, and what 
was the consequence ? Why, that they 
had given the utmost satisfaction even to 
the popular party in Ireland. Not one of 
that party had been raised to power or 
to place, and yet they were not only satis- 
fied, but struggled to support the present 
Administration. There was he, and there 
were those who acted with him, in that 
spirit, to implore of the House to remember 
the duty which they owed, not to any 
party, not to Toryism or Orangeism, but 
to their King, their country, and to the 
peace of Ireland. What was it that the Irish 
people wanted? Simply to become a part 
of England. True, they had sighed and 
struggled to procure a domestic legisla- 
ture, and perhaps to that object might be 
still directed the aspirations of his own 
heart. But he and they were ready to 
give itup. He called upon that House to 


preference, 
they had not. 


oh,” 


vords, 


witness that they were ready to abandon 
the repeal for ever, upon one condition, 
and one only—that of being placed upon 
a perfect equality with England and Scot- 
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land. Talk not to him of their Union asit 
existed—their cabinet parchment union. 
Let them remember that there were in Ire- 
land 6,500,000 of one persuasion, and 
500,000 of another, unanimous in their 
determination to use every peaceable means 
in their power to obtain justice—from Eng- 
land if possible, if not, they were resolved 
to dojustice tothemselves. He spoke not 
thus as athreat.[Oh, oh!] Well, be it 
so; let it be a menace; but was it not a 
constitutional menace? They had never 
violated a law; but had proceeded ina 
peaceable course, by which they wrung 
concession by concession from the unwil- 
lingness of their rulers. Sorry would he 
be to be driven to the re-adoption of such 
a course; but though years were coming 
upon him, he was in heart young as ever ; 
ready as ever to begin, if necessary, the 
struggle for the liberty of his country—of 
that country of which he gloried in being 
the hired and pensioned advocate. He 
stood in a position never occupied by man 
before. He was the “ hireling” if they 
would—the pensioner, the servant, ay, the 
slave, if they chose—of the people of Ire- 
land; but he was the representative of 
their sentiments. And on their behalf 
what was it he asked? An expression of a 
hope that Ireland should be put upon an 
equality with England and Scotland. He 
wanted no boon—no loan of twenty mil- 
lions—but the sincere expression of this 
hope. And would they —could they refuse 
this? He would not say, dare they; but 
humbly and submissively he would appeal 
to them as English gentlemen to rally with 
the Ministry that night, and give to Ire- 
land the poor consolation of a hope that 
justice might be done to her. Nothing 
more was asked than the expression of this 
hope. Surely it was worth their consi- 
deration whether they should deny it. 
Never, he could assure them, would they 
have such another opportunity of concili- 
ating Ireland by doing justice. Did they 
forget 1825? Were the lessons of history 
thrown away upon them? History, it was 
said, made even fools wise ; and he should 
call to their recollection the year 1825, 
when the people of ireland were upon 
their knees, begging for justice as a beg- 
gar’s boon. They were scorned; their 
prayer was rejected. His own speeches, 
he remembered, were flung tauntingly at 
him from the Treasury Benches of that 
House, when he had no opportunity of re- 
plying. The “ other place” had rejected 
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their prayer, but were soon convinced 
that the people were not to be scorned 
with impunity. And the noble Lord, it 
seemed, had discovered, that because vie , 
other place” refused to hold out a hope 

to Ireland, that House ought to acquiesce 

With all due deference for thataohle I Lord 
—a worse argument he could not have 
possibly urged. The reason he had urged 
was the very reason why that House should 
not acquiesce. Ireland had no hope from 
that “ other place,” but she had much 
hope from the House of Commons. He 








House of Parliament, 
as the living representative of the 
which she had from the Commons of Eng- 
land, and he said emphatically, that if 
they had no other reason for refusing to 
acquiesce in the opinion of the other 
House, they ought to do so, in order to 
show that the representatives of the people 
of England were anxious to do justice to 
Ireland. Allusion had been made 
the power and influence which he 


sessed. That power he derived from pub- | 
, he asked, created 


lic opinion ; and what 
that opinion? Injustice—the injustice in- 
flicted upon Ireland. Those who were ad- 
verse to his possessing that power could 
weaken —could destroy it. Let them only 
do justice to Ireland. But let them refuse 
that justice, and they wounded the country 
to the heart’s core—they shook to the very 
base the throne of the monarch for which 
they professed their respect, and they 
weakened that union which they appeared 
anxious to perpetuate. They had vaunted 
their determination to support that union 
“even to the death,” and there were the 
Irish people now ready to go with them, 
and support it ‘ to the death,” upon the 
condition, however, that equal justice 
should be done to them with the people of 
England and Scotland. Until that justice, 
however, was done, they would not cease 
to seek for it, and if it could not be ob- 
tained from England, they must seek it 
for themselves. Every man who heard 
him now, must acknowledge that the course 
he was adopting in asking for it, was the 
proper and constitutional one. They 
might condemn as much as they pleased 
the course he adopted elsewhere; but his 
course in that House must surely meet 


: with their approbation. Hon. Members 
on the opposite side might taunt him and 
the Ministry, if they would, with having 
| formed a coalition. They might renew 
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acainst him that valear prejudice that used 





to exist against an Irishman and a Paptst; 
they might send abroad their minions to 
sow discor ‘ an id disaffectioa—to pour out 
calumny and slander—calling themselves, 
| the while, ministers of the God o! irity; 
1 | —still they ld not ¢ h question 
really be iad House, which lay in au ex- 
pasae Soe narrow compass. le inded 


repeated she had no hope from the other | 
t | 
but he stood there 

hopes | 


to | 


pos- | 


y } . ’ ; C4) ’ Pee 2 
for freland, in the spirit of the Constitution, 





equal justice— l ol 

principles of Govern é led 
to vland and $ land. 

take le Ch it gra 
advantace— thet 
peril. 

Mr. Shaw w ld, that la 10 ! 
when the House was impatient fora dis 
sion, detain them with very few observa- 
| tions ia al to tl of the | | 
learned Member Dublin. He would 
| not stop to ier r the qualifcatio f 
ithat hon. and learned Gentleman to read 
a lecture on principle and consistency to 
his right hon. and distinguis Friend 
(Sir Rebert Pecl)—but proces t at once to 
offer a few words on the immediate ques 
ltion before them—that part of the Ad- 
dress which had reference to the ub} ct 
of Municipal Corporations in treland > he 
conceived that the great objection to the 
expression soucht to hes amen ded was 
that it pledged the House to ‘the applica- 
tion of a general principle without consi- 
deration of the pec ali uw pr ebee inces of 


the country to which it was to be applied 
as the leading error in the debate hi id 


ts 











the use of general terms, and high sou 
Ing oe without regard to th 
practical and real signification. Efe entirely 
concurred seit the hon. and learned Gen- 
| tleman (Mr. O'Connell) that too often the 
poeaes of liberty and religion were on the 
lips when there none of the spirit of 
| either in the heart. The noble Lord (Lord 
| Howick) accused his right hon. Friend 
| (Sir R. Peel) and those with whom he 
acted, of refusing the luxury of liberty to 
| Ireland: but the noble Lord seemed to 
| forg ret that libs arty, ¥ hich had reason, an ! 
virtue, and happiness for its companions 


er, that which 

while they meant a 
riot and destruction. 
Ah id overlooked 


popular con- 


t} 


} 
1 ane 
u t anot 


hing- — athé 
L libert Vy, 
1 


too, 


was one 
some te 
license to ail il 
The noble Lord, 

difference betwee 


the 








trol, and reckless a vul ence. ‘Tl 
noble Lord himseli L that the un- 
due influence possessed by the hon, and 
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learned Member for Dublin, was in itself 
a proof of the distempered state of society 
in Ireland; and yet, with strange incon- 
sistency, the noble Lord in the same breath 
proposed to legislate for that country, as 
if it were ina sound and wholesome con- 
dition—and to apply a remedy which 
must greatly aggravate the disease. He 
would put it to the fairness and candour 
of the noble Lord, did he himself believe, 
that by adding to the power of the hon. 
and learned Member (Mr. O’Connell) he 
would increase the real liberty or happi- 
ness of any one individual of those de- 

luded beings who were constrained to 
vield a blind submission to his despotic 
mandates, and whose forced contributions 
rendered him, what he had that night 
boasted himself to be, the pensioned and 
hired advocate of what he called the 
people of freland. The hon, and learned 
Gentleman talked loudly of * equal rights” 
and ‘ impartial justice” -high-sounding 
p irases, and, no doubt, noble sentiments ; 
bit, in the hon. and learned Gentleman’s 
vocabulary for “ equal rights of his coun- 
trymen,” stood the power of exercising an 
arbitrary tyranny over them ; for ‘* justice,” 
the means of subverting its administra- 
tion, and, as in a late notable instance, 
poisoning its very source, by placing the 
executive of the King in opposition to the 
Jaws of the land. While the secret coun- 
sels of the hon. and learned Gentleman 


governed the so called Government of 


Ireland, in return he lavished his praises 
upon them, and at the moment that every 
office was stuffed with his nominees, he 
disclaimed, forsooth, that he or any of his 
immediate associates had been promoted 
to office, well knowing, as both the hon. 
and learned Gentleman and his Majesty’s 
Ministers did well know, the distinction 
between nominal office and real power. 
Then, again, the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman vauntingly declared that all he 
asked was ‘ justice for Ireland,” and that 
congregated thousands of his countrymen 
had commissioned him to offer an aban- 
denment of the repeal question, provided 
he got justice for freland—but he had 
omitted to tell the House that at the very 
meeting where he put that construction 
upon the servile shouts of an ignorant 
himself declared that he 
was as much a repealer as 
that r no circumstances did he believe 
nid be to Treland without a 
With respect to the 


multitude —he 


ul sce 
Justice ¢ aone 


foo istatnre, 
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Amendment of his right hon, Friend, those 
who supported it were willing to pledge 
themselves to redress all such grievances— 
to remedy all proved abuses in the Corpo- 
ration of Ireland. He, for one, would not 
advocate their continuance in a single in- 
stance—he could not sanction the misap- 
plication of one shilling of the public 
money—nor countenance the slightest 
deviation from the due and impartial ad- 
ministration of justice —but he did entreat 
the House not inconsiderately to commit 
themselves to a course by which, intending 
to do away with self-election, they would 
only substitute for it the personal nomina- 
tion of the hon. and learned Member for 
Dublin ; and, desiring to abolish a system 
of exclusiveness, let them beware that 
they did no more than transfer it from 
men who, let them impute to them what 
faults they might, were, at all events, de- 
votedly attached to the union with this 
country, its interests, and its religion, into 
the hands of a party who would be the 
mere instruments and puppets of those 
who were the natural and irreconcileable 
enemies of England. 

The House divided on the original Mo- 
tion; Ayes 284; Noes243; Majority 41. 
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ments’ Abolition Act Amendment. 
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MINuTESs.] New Writs were issued for Stoke-upon-Trent 


and Cockermouth, Mr. 


Heatrucorgeand Mr. Dykes 


having accepted the Chiltern Hundreds, 
Petitions presented. By Captain PrecHeLi, from various 
Places in Sussex, for the Repeal of the Additional Duty 


on Spirit Licenses. 


Hours or Business.] Mr. 


Ewart 


moved, that no business except such as 
was merely formal should be entered upon 
after half-past eleven o’clock at night. 
He had before brought forward a similar 


Motion 


last Session, 


and, though not 


formally, it had been virtually carried into 
effect by the hon. Member for Salford 
(Mr. Brotherton), and his object was 
legally to effect what had already been 
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effected without any positive law on the 
subject. There would be a great advant- 
age in the House conceding to his propo- 
sition, as it must be perfectly obvious 
that public business would be better con- 
ducted by day, than at those unseason- 
able hours of the night. 

Lord John Russell dissented from the 
Resolution proposed by the hon. Member 
for Liverpool, for which no case of ne- 
cessity appeared to exist. He thought it 
much better that hon. Members should 
be left to exercise their discretion as to 
the propriety of adjournment upon each 
particular occasion—a discretion which 
had so often during the last Session been 
exercised by the hon. Member for Salford, 
in a manner at once so agreeable and 
satisfactory. 

Mr. O'Connell thought no business 
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any kind ought to be begun after eleven | 


o'clock at night. The only assemblies 
in the world which sat by night to transact 
their business instead of sitting by day, 
were the House of Commons and the 
House of Lords: that was, they were the 
only legal assemblies. It really was high 
time, that they ceased to do their business 
with the owls. They had lately been 


accustomed to hear a great deal about the | 


wisdom of their ancestors. Now, their 
ancestors were wise enough to begin their 
business at eight o’clock in the morning, 


and so lately as 1792, it was one of their | 
standing regulations, that the Orders of 


the Day should be gone into at one 
o'clock in the afternoon, and not later. 
He submitted, therefore, to hon. Gentle- 
men opposite, that we should go back to 
the hours which the wisdom of our ances- 
tors had considered the best. A great in- 
crease of the business of the House had 
taken place even within his own time, 


When he first became a Member of Par- | 
the | 
Now, if at the beginning of | 


liament, they sat for four days in 
week only. 
a Session, they were to sit three days a 
week, and commence at ten o’clock in the 
morning, he was convinced that it would 
enable them to transact the public busi- 
ness much more satisfactorily than accord- 
ing to the present arrangement. What 
was the fact at present? From half-past 
six to half-past nine were generally consi- 
dered as dinner hours, and during that 
period nothing was done, or, which was 
equivalent to nothing , the time was spent | 
in listening to those who would not be 


listened to at any other time. 
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serious inconvenience still was the con- 


sequence of turning day into night in the 
manner they had done. It was highly 
prejudicial to the health of the Members, 
He knew at least two Gentlemen who 
had lost their lives from their incessant 
attention to the business of the House. 
Were it delicate to do so, h uld 
hame them; but he could assur the 
House, that it was to the late hours they 


] 1 ' as . sy: P p 
kept there, that their families attmbut d 


their decease. It required a sui , robust 
constitution to perform the duties of a 
Member of that House efficiently, and this 
tended to discourage men cf more mature 
age, men of experience, aud less | y to 
be violent in their p lities than younger 
men from undertaking so heavy task. 
It was time they adopted some regulation 
more consonant with common ; ud 


the ordinary habits of the people. If they 


1 ? 


sat from ten o'clock in t 7 ino’, till 
dinner time for three days the week, 
at the beginning of the Session, after 
that for four days a weck, it would be an 

effectual sitting and if on tt i i 
days Committees commenced their sittings 
at ten o'clock, private Bills, wh iOW 
occupied several days together, w he 
got through in one day, or two ist, 
and the expense of paying numerous wit- 
nesses and Counsel, would bi ired to 

the parties. It would spare the | 
expense 5 it would spare th } ( Ie 5 
and business would be efficient!y aud pro- 
|perly transacted. For the present he 
ishould be satisfied with mo : n 
| Amendment, that the words * haif-after ” 
| be omitted, and that the words, ** except 
of a formal nature” be left out als 

Mr. Brotherton approved of this sug- 
gestion, and were it not carried, h ould 
persevere in moving the Adjourn t of 

the House every night at tveive oclock, 
Mr. Robins yn comp lain dad, that tl hye l 

)) iblin { d ( 





A more! most maturely weighed. 


and learned Member for 


| verged from the original ques ion, which 
only related to the curtailment of the 
hours at present devoted to business, and 
had wandered into the consideration of 
another question,—namely, to the pro- 
priety of sitting by day. This jast change 
was so serious a one, that it could not 
properly be adopted without much pre- 
vious notice and consideration. Plausible 
| as night at first sight appear, there 
were many objections to it which were of 
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| considerable foree, and which ought to be 
[There were a 
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large number of Members who must ne- 
cessarily absent themselves from that 
House if it regularly transacted its busi- 
ness byday. The Ministers of the Crown, 
who had to attend their offices and Cabinet 
Councils in the day time, and professional 
men, persons connected with the public 
offices, would all necessarily be subjected 
to the greatest inconvenience, if not to 
positive exclusion, if such an urrangement 
as this were to beadopted. On the whole, 
he thought it inexpedient to come to any 
resolution as to the length of their sit- 
tings without some further inquiry, for he 
feared much, that any hasty determin- 
ation would rather increase than lessen 
the difficulty, 

Mr. Hume said, that the hon. Member 
for Worcester had assigned a very good 
reason why certain Members who could 
not attend there should not be Members 
of that House at all; but surely it was 
somewhat an extraordinary reason to give 
why that House should not transact its 
business at the most convenient hours for 
itself and the public. No man should 
enter that House who was not prepared 
to sacrifice his whole time, if the 
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public service required it; and those 


whose private engagements prevented 
them from so doing had better attend to 
their own business exclusively. With 
regard to his Majesty’s Ministers, he was 
not one of those who thought the presence 
of his Majesty’s Ministers essential on 
ordinary occasions. That House was 
overcharged with business. All private 
business ought to be removed from that 
House, and some plan should be adopted 
which would enable them to give the 
whole of their time to public business. 
What comparative importance was it whe- 
ther a particular road was to be formed in 
Devonshire or Yorkshire or not, and yet 
to decide upon questions such as these 
some of the most important and valuable 
Members of that House were taken away 
from the consideration of matters of the 
greatest public moment. There was no 
other assembly on the face of the earth 
which at one and the same time took 
charge of all the public business of a great 
nation, and of all its private business too. 
What was the result? Why, towards the 
end of every Session, fifty, sixty, or seventy 
notices were constantly left upon their 
books; and no man could be a single 
Session there without being convinced that 
even what business they did was three- 
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fourths of it ill-considered and badly con- 
ducted. As to the public Committees, 
there was scarcely getting any Member to 
attend them. If a man were appointed 
on a public Committee, he was almost 
always obliged to leave it for a private 
one, or if he did not he was hunted like a 
malefactor, whenever a division was about 
to take place, and hurried away to give 
his vote, to the great detriment of the 
public service. If this evil had been power- 
fully felt last Session, what an increase of 
it might they not expect this? He put 
it to them, in what a situation they would 
be in when fifty or sixty Rail-road Bills 
came into that House. He would give 
them the example of the Great Western 
Rail-road, the Committee on which sat for 
seventy days. Two Gentlemen who had 
been put on a Special Committee of great 
public importance, and who were the best 
informed men in the House on the subject 
which that Committee was commissioned 
to inquire into, were taken away the very 
first day, and compelled to sit day after 
day, on this private Committee, which they 
had no business with, because their con- 
stituents insisted on it, and because, whilst 
private business was to be transacted by 
that House, it was impossible to expect, 
that Members would offend their consti- 
tuents by neglecting that which they 
deemed to be their local interest. It was of 
no use for them to dealin pateh-work. The 
House had better look the real evil in the 
face, and meet it fairly. They were at 
present overburthened with business, and 
he put it to every Gentleman, whether 
eleven or twelve o’clock at night was not 
quite lateenough? Ii the public business 
could not be got through between ten in 
the morning and twelve at night, then the 
House had better at once resolve to sit all 
the year round; for the business at all 
events ought to be done. He protested 
against legislating by night to please either 
professional men or any other individuals. 
There was no necessity for it, and he saw 
no reason why they should not be enabled 
to go home like other decent people at 
twelve o'clock, 

Sir Robert Peel said, that in the whole 
course of his experience in that House, 
and it was considerable, he had never 
heard a more extraordinary proposition 
than that which had been just made by 
the hon. Member for Middlesex. That 
hon. Member had proposed to take away 
from that House the consideration of all 
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matters of private business. Now, much 
private business, as it was called, occasi- 
onally involved considerations of serious 
public importance; and he for one should 
pause before he gave his assent to transfer 
it to any other tribunal whatever. He 
agreed that private business should be 
subject to such regulations as to prevent, 
if possible, the interference of private 
influence ; but he could not concur in the 
policy of any regulation which should pre- 
vent hon. Members from giving their 
attention to the local interests of their 
constituents, by placing private business 
under the control of any other authority. 
He could not conceive anything more 
derogatory to the just authority of the 
House than such a transfer. The hon. 
Member said, ‘‘ What signified a road in 
Yorkshire?” It might be true that a road 
between one village in Yorkshire and 
another was of no great importance to the 
nation at large, but the establishment of 
canals and of leading lines of rail-roads 
through the country was a matter of 
great national consequence, and involved | 
considerations of far too great importance 
for him ever to consent that any authority 
less than Parliament should decide upon 
them. The hon. Member had himself 
shown that it would be unwise to press 
this proposition at the present moment; 
for he stated that some new regulations 
must be made for the arrangement of 
private business. Surely, then, it would 
be much more convenient to postpone the. 
present Motion till those arrangements | 
had been under consideration. The pre- 
sent Resolution would not meet the evil 
complained of. It required that no busi- | 
ness should be pressed on after half-past 
eleven at night. The words of the cor- 
responding resolution last Session were | 
‘“‘ no new business.” Now the hon. Mem- 
ber complained as much of the protraction | 
of debates after that hour as of the com- | 
mencement of new business, All that. 
this Resolution would prevent was a new 
debate on a new subject after half-past 
eleven. But he would put it to the hon. 
Gentleman whether the sense of the House | 
itself would not be quite sufficient to pre- | 
vent any new business from being impro- 
perly pressed forward at an untimely hour, | 
without fettering themselves with such a 
resolution? If any Gentleman brought on | 
a new subject after half-past eleven, and | 
the House felt that it was already exhausted | 
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ness, he felt convinced that there was 
sufficient of practical good sense in the 
House, and sufficient force in the modes 
in which their opinion was usually inti- 
mated, to prevent any unreasonable de- 
mand on their time and patience. It was 
quite unnecessary for them to pass any 
Resolution. No resolution could prevent 
the occasional extension of a debate to 
two or three o’clock in the morning, and 
therefore those who, like the hon. Mem- 
ber, desired to return to their rest regu- 
larly at twelve o’clock, would not have the 
opportunity which they so eagerly sought 
after. Much had been said about sitting 
in the day. Abstractedly speaking it might 
be better to commence business at ten 
in the morning than at five in the after- 
noon. But it was impossible for them 
now to make such a regulation, without 
many corresponding regulations to give it 
due effect. Without relying absolutely on 
the objection that it would exclude pro- 
fessional men and merchants, it would be 
well worth their while to consider, that 
although strictly speaking it was the duty 
of every man who sat there to sacrifice his 
private to the public business, whether the 
public would ultimately gain by a strict 
enforcement of this rule? Many eminent 
lawyers, and many eminent mercantile 
men, some of the most valuable Members 
of the House, would of necessity be ex- 
cluded, and it might fairly admit of doubt 
whether the public would gain much by a 
change which involved this consequence. 
Take also the case of Committees, public 
and private. If the House began business 
at ten o’clock, and if the attendance of its 
Members were required at its sittings, 
what time would they have disengaged to 
attend to Committees? If another conse- 
quence of their sitting at so early an hour 
was to be that Committees were to sit ata 
late hour at night, he appealed to the hon. 
Member himself whether the business on 
the whole would not be much worse done 
than it was at present? With regard to 
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the attendance of the Ministers of the 


Crown, it would be no easy matter to 
make such an alteration in the mode of 
conducting their business, as would enable 
them to attend the House punctually and 
uniformly by day; and, setting apart en- 
tirely all consideration of their private 
convenience, he thought the necessity 
which would be imposed upon them of 
transacting their official business at the 
hours of two and three in the morning, 
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would be detrimental to the public service. 
A resolution of this kind would, in fact, 
require so many corresponding resolutions 
to give it effect, and would create so great 
a change in all existing modes of trans- 
acting business, that he would not, at all 
events at present, and in the total absence 
of every other preparatory arrangement, 
give his consent to it. 

Mr. Ewart agreed with the hon. Mem- 
ber for Middlesex that a very large portion 
of the local business now transacted by 
that House might be judiciously trans- 
ferred to local tribunals. One great source 
of complaint with him was, the irregularity 
of the pressure of business of the House 
upon some Members and not upon others. 
On what was technically termed ‘“ field 
days” there was a full attendance of 
Members, but on ordinary occasions the 
great burthen of attendance fell upon a 
certain number of Members who felt it 
their duty to remain at their posts, though 
they did not feel less strongly the unequal 
share of labour which was thus imposed 
upon them. He approved of earlier sit- 
tings. Perhaps, the best plan that could 
be adopted would be, for the House, at the 
beginning of the Session, to devote three 
whole solid days a week to public busi- 
ness, and three other days aweek to public 
Committees. This, however, was matter 
for future consideration ; but, in the mean- 
time, as they must make a beginning, and 
as common sense and the public conve- 
nience were both in favour of earlier hours, 
he thought they could not do better than 
adopt this Resolution, which he was ready 
to alter according to the suggestion of the 
hon. and learned Member for Dublin, if 
that alteration met the views of the House. 

Mr. Thomas Attwood agreed with the 
hon. Member for Middlesex that private 
business, and even questions as to the 
establishment of railroads, might with 
great propriety be intrusted to some sub- 
ordinate authority—perhaps with the safe- 
guard of an appeal to a Committee of that 
House. It might be referred to the Jus- 
tices at Quarter Sessions, or to a delega- 
tion from the Justices of several counties 
(arrondissements), five or six for England 
and two or three for Ireland and Scotland ; 
and this would leave the House at liberty 
to attend to the more important functions 
of legislation. At present they were so 
overpowered with business that four-fifths 
of it was done in a very hurried and in- 
efficient manner. 
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Dr. Bowring said, the attention of the 
House was distracted from the consider- 
ation of its more urgent business by the 
vast variety of claims upon it. He had 
witnessed the proceedings of more repre- 
sentative bodies than most individuals of 
that House, and he could say that that 
was the only representative body that did 
not make all other concerns subordinate 
to the great public interests intrusted to 
theircare. The public service would gain 
very much if they gave to the public inter- 
ests the hours of the day instead of the 
weary and exhausting hours of the night. 
It became them to take some measures 
for the furtherance of the public business ; 
and he trusted that the House would give 
attention to the proposal of his hon. 
Friend ; and sure he was, that unless the 
period arrived in which the day should be 
given to the great concerns of the nation, 
those concerns could not be _ properly 








attended to. 


Mr. O’Connell’s Amendment was nega- 
tived without a division, and the House 
divided on the original Motion. 

The gallery was then cleared for a divi- 
sion, when there appeared: Ayes 51; 
Noes 233; Majority 182, 


List of the Ayes. 


Atcherley, D. F. 
Attwood, Thomas 
Bagshaw, J. 
Baldwin, Dr. 
Barnard, FE. G. 
Barry, G. S. 
Bish, T. 

Bodkin, J. J. 
Bowring, Dr. 
Brady, D.C. 
Brotherton, J. 
Butler, Col. 
Callaghan, D. 
Crawford, W.S. 
Edwards, Col. 
Elphinstone, H. 
Fielden, J. 
Fitzsimon, C. 
Gillon, W. D. 
Grote, G. 
Hardy, J. 
Heathcoat, J. 
Hector, C. J. 
Hindley, C. 
Hume, J. 
Lennard, T. B. 


Lister, E. C. 
Maher, J. 
Molesworth, Sir W. 
Musgrave, Sir R. 
O’Brien, W.S 
O'Connell, M. 
O'Connell, J. 
O'Connell, M. 
O'Connell, M. J. 
Palmer, General 
Potter, R. 
Roche, W. 
Rundle, J. 
Sinclair, Sir G. 
Strickland, Sir G. 
Tancred, H. W. 
Thorneley, T. 
Tulk, C. A. 
Turner, W. 
Wakiey, T. 
Wason, R. 
Wilks, J. 
Williams, W.A. 
TELLERS. 
W. Ewart. 
D. O'Connell. 
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On the motion that it be agreed to, 

Mr. Fector said, that under the peculiar 
circumstances in which he 
placed, and the vote of the previous night, 
which sanctioned the terms and the prin- 
ciples of the Address from the Throne, he 
should appeal to the indulgence of the 
House for making some remarks ona sub- 
ject of great importance to the interest 
and honour of this country, as they af- 
fected our foreign relations and our in- 
ternal interests. The subject was the 
passage in the Royal Speech which was 
echoed by the Address relative to the 
affairs of Spain. He feit himself called on 
in justice and duty to protest against this 
portion of the Speech and the Address, 
and the whole conduct of the Government 
towards Spain, which reflected discredit 
beyond measure upon all those who were 
instrumental in our recent proceedings 
with regard to that country. Paragraphs 
appeared in the newspapers of the day 
detailing the nature of our interference 
with the internal concerns of that country, 
and unfolding monstrous crimes and 
horrors, in no small degree created by our 
wauton and = unprincipled tampering, 
which were a reproach to the present age, 
and fixed a blot on ourhumanity. He 
could not be supposed to know what esti- 
mate Gentlemen opposite set on their own 
character, but if he were to judge from 
the decision that all unprejudiced and im- 
partial men had pronounced on it, he 
should look on it as reduced to a very low 
standard. The abetting of sanguinary 
courses of public and uncalled for confis- 
cations of property, of devastation of whole 
districts, was not a course that could or 
ought to be expected from the Govern- 
ment of Great Britain. Why, he would 
ask, should the British Parliament lend its 
approval to the measures of any govern- 
ment in friendly relation with it that was 
guilty of such barbarities as were prac- 
tised at Barcelona and other places? How 
did the Government act in their inter- 
course with Spain? ‘They had virtually 
sent out, by their connivance at a public 
enlistment, hordes of ruftians from the 
purlieus of London to wage war against a 
nation with whom we professed to be at 
peace. By this act they degraded the 
character of the British officer and the 
British soldier. It was an insult to Bri- 
tish feeling. Even the British navy was 
tainted by their unusual and dishonourable 
conduct, by their making British vessels 
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prison-houses and convict-ships for the 
reception of foreign prisoners. He deeply 
regretted the conduct ofa British Minister 
who could sanction such proceedings, and 
lower the character of Great Britain in the 
eyes of Europe. 

Mr. Grove Price rose amidst consider- 
able confusion, and interruption, The 
hon. Member said, if the feeling of the 
House were expressed against his address- 
ing it on the subject to which his hon, 
Friend had made such just and pointed 
reference he should bow to its decision 
and be silent; but if it were meant to 
resist him by unseemly clamour and offen- 
sive interruptions, then he should perse- 
vere in vindicating his privilege as a Mem- 
ber of Parliament, and deliver his opi- 
nions. He would ask was it decorous and 
fair for any hon. Member, or party of 
Members, to insult and thwart another 
Member, when he stood forward to deliver 
his free and conscientious opinions? Was 
this the usage of Parliament? Was this 
fair play,” in which Englishmen so much 
excelled? He would appeal to the ho- 
nour of the House. He would, in despite 
of any factious clamour, maintain his own 
principles, which were the principles of the 
British nation—the principles of liberality, 
impartiality, and humanity—principles 
that were as much opposed to dishonour- 
able dealing as they were to reckless and 
unprovoked cruelty. He would, therefore, 
not allow himself to be beaten down by 
factious ejaculations, which reflected dis- 
grace on the parties, in delivering his opi- 
nions on the present uncalied-for and un- 
principled interference by our Government 
in the civil commotions of Spain. He 
did not regret his having abstained from 
entering into the discussion on this point 
last night, because he did not wish to en- 
cumber the general question of the debate 
on the Address with any irrelevant and 
desultory dissertations on an isolated sub- 
ject. He thought it better to hear the 
arguments of the right hon. Baronet (Sir 
Robert Peel), on the whole subject of the 
Speech, than create interruption by the 
expression of his own views on an isolated 
point—a dissertation on our foreign policy 
as affecting Spain. He did not appear 
before the House as the propounder of 
abstract opinions, or as a mere political 
or moral theorist; on the contrary, he 
had deep experience of the actual condi- 
tion of Spain for the last two years, That 
country which was the theatre of British 
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glory for so long a period, to which we 
were bound by so many noble and inter- 
esting ties, and whose prosperity or degra- 
dation must affect us either in the way of 
celebrity or humiliation. But it was not 
merely a feeling for the interest of Spain 
that impelled him so much as a love for 
justice and humanity to raise his voice in 
humble but resolute dissent, not unmixed 
with indignation, from the style and spirit 
in which the barbarian policy of the pre- 
sent rulers of Spain had been alluded to 
with so much inflation of unprincipled and 
unmerited panegyric. Whenever and 
wherever the brutal conduct of the present 
Government of Spain was spoken of in 
terms of commendation, no matter how 
high the quarter, or great the authority 
might have been whence the praise might 
come, he, as a man with the feelings ofa 
Christian, * considering that nothing hu- 
man was alien from his consideration and 
sympathy,” should, and ever would, receive 
it with sturdy remonstrance and indignant 
disclaimer. “The Speech from the Throne 
and the Address spoke of “ the vigour and 
prudence” of the Queen of Spain. Where 
was that vigour displayed? It was found 
anywhere but in the field. If any where 
found, it was only to be found in the cruel 
butchery of unoffending and helpless mul- 
titudes by savage banditti whetted on by 
the stimulants of authority, and inflamed 
by political rancour. Where was their 
prudence exhibited? It was not in the 
wise and temperate councils of a Govern- 
ment anxious for the perpetuity of general 
concord among the people, for the preser- 
vation of their happiness and the security 
of their liberties. It was not surely to be 
seen in the wild saturnalia of atrocities 
that marked the career of one of her 
favoured Generals, who had marked his 
way with the blood of his countrymen, a 
man dead to all the commiseration and 
compunctions of human nature, whose 
name must go down the stream of time 
encumbered and blasted with the execra- 
tions of a feeling and discriminating pos- 
terity. Yes, he would not hesitate to 
brand with the name of monster a man 
who, professing himself to be a great and 
old patriot, would strew his road of con- 
quest with the bodies of his own coun- 
trymen, whose success was only to be 
registered by the extermination of whole 
villages, the decimation of the people and 
the tears and cries of orphaned children 
and widowed mothers. What other name 
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than that of monster could he give to the 
hoary butcher of Catalonia?  ‘ Vigour 
and prudence,” indeed! What an abuse 
of names! what a mockery of justice and 
morals! If the Ministers of the King, or 
the noble Lord whose peculiar department 
it was to superintend the foreign relations of 
the country, and who seemed to look on 
the mighty and complex interests of 
Continental States with as much levity 
and heedlessness as he would on an useless 
hair-dye, were to add to ‘‘ vigour and pru- 
dence” the word ‘ commiseration” the 
climax of insult and derision would be 
complete ; and it would fill up the measure 
of the bitterest and most unfeeling sarcasm 
that ever fell from the lips of man. Was it 
‘** vigour and prudence” —for it was either 
as much as it was “ commiseration”— 
to drag forth the helpless children 
before the files of bristling troops, and 
then compel the fathers to discharge the 
contents of their loaded musketry into 
the bodies of those who sprung from their 
own loins? He should apologise for his 
warmth, but it was;natural warmth, for who 
could feel cool and composed in the con- 
templation of these unmatched barbarities 2 
What would the House or the country say 
when they found that these infuriated 
brutalities were not the sudden and giddy 
impulse of excited politics or of religious 
enthusiasm, but of a cold, predetermined, 
and savage imitation of the demon cruel- 
ties committed at Nantes under that 
ministerial apostle of democracy, Fouche ? 
It was not enough to kill life—revenge was 
carried beyond the gates of death, and 
the bodies of the victims were exposed to 
the most revolting indignities. Yet these 
were the men whom the Counsellors of 
his Majesty represent and laud as fit ob- 
jects for freedom and proper Members of 
a representative Government. The name 
of liberty was prostituted and degraded in 
such a cause. These men were unfit for 
rational or constitutional liberty. Their 
liberty was the dissoluteness of brigands. If 
they were fit for liberty, letthem first intro- 
duce some defined and fixed plan of good 
Government—some stable principles of 
justice—some steady code of human 
morals. It was true a few were punished 
because they chose to erect a constitu- 
tional stone, or some such foolery; but 
the great authors of these sanguinary crimes 
escaped. All this no doubt might be con- 
sidered as evidence of the vigour of Govern- 
ment ; but what had been the proof of its 
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prudence? It consisted in the confiscation 
of Church property—with what view? To 
feed the speculating vultures of the Stock 
Exchanges of Europe. He should be 
sorry to encourage any system of repre- 
sentative or civil Constitution, which 
would repay hireling delegates from the 
confiscation of settled property. This 
would not be justice, the great and boun- 
tiful mother of civil institutions, as she was 
the nurse and mother of our individual! 
connexions and relations with each other. 
What was justice? It was notapure abstrac- 
tion merely, defined and definable accord- 
ing to the fancy of every interested and 
rotten-hearted speculator. It was a princi- 
ple that applied equally to all men, guard- 
ing, above all things, the sacred and old- 
fixed rights of property. It was the same 
whether it affected individuals or commu- 
nities. It was on such grounds that he 
should resist the confiscation of Church 
property, although he would modify and 
sO arrange it as to make it conducive to 
the greatest possible good. He was sur- 
prised that the hon. and learned Member 
for Dublin (Mr. O'Connell) did not de- 
nounce this wholesale confiscation with 
all that vehemence and daring with which 
he denounced even imaginary wrongs. 
He professed himself a rigid Catholic, 
anxious, above all things, for the main- 
tenance of the Catholic ascendancy in its 
good old character. But why should he 
be surprised? The confiscation in Spain 
was for the advancement of revolution 
and the good of democracy, and, as such, 
it did not come within the range of his 
censure. He advocated confiscation at 
home, but he blinked the question of 
confiscation abroad. He was a good 
Catholic, doubtless, and wished to steer 
clear of any expression that might affect 
his Church. How loud would have been 
his denunciations if, the Question of Irish 
Tithes not intervening, this subject of the 
confiscation of Church property, were the 
only question that engrossed his mind ? 
He would now venture to allude to the 
hope expressed in the Address, that the 
Carlist party in Spain would soon be 
crushed by the measures now adopted 
against them. He could not join in that 
hope. He had some knowledge of Spain, 
from information derived from friends who 
had been much in that country. He 
believed that Spain was at present divided 
into two great parties, of one of which the 
Queen’s party was a mere fraction. ‘The 
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liberal party, as it was called, consisted of 
people in office, and of men who held 
republican opinions. Since the days of 
Gil Blas the Spanish nobles were fond of 
salaries—they would support any Govern- 
ment. They were fond of luxurious ease, 
and full of their own importance ; they 
were not, therefore, the men likely to make 
a struggle for their own independence. 
In the civil commotions that raged in that 
country of late they had been excluded 
from power because of their incapacity, 
and this exclusion rendered them still 
more incapable. They were the men who 
welcomed Joseph, and hailed the tyranny 
of Napoleon, and if they succeeded in 
crushing Don Carlos, would hurl Chris- 
tina and her daughter from the throne in 
less than six months. That party pos- 
sessed the sea-ports; it enrolled in its 
ranks nearly all the men of letters in 
Spain—that he admitted; it had also on 
its side all the race of speculators ; it em- 
braced a small number of the apostate 
clergy, a small portion of the population 
of the towns, and the rabble everywhere, 
On the other hand, the Carlist party con- 
sisted not of those whom the noble Lord 
had described as its members some eight 
months ago. It was not confined entirely 
to the four Basque provinces. ‘That party 
formed the mass of the rural population 
of Spain. It formed a large division in the 
towns ; it had the clergy to a man; it had 
the whole of that noble order of men whom 
we designate Yeomen; it had also the 
entire order of the peasantry. He hada 
Return from the Secretary-at-War to 
Don Carlos, from which it appeared 
that there were, at this moment, in 
arms, 100,000 powerful and determined 
men, all anxious to support the cause of 
that Prince. [Laughter.] If the noble 
Viscount (Viscount Palmerston) doubted 
the fact, he would show him the Return. 
Besides their numbers, there were other 
reasons why the Carlist cause must suc- 
ceed. He wished that the noble Viscount, 
before he plunged the country into diffi- 
culties, of which no man could now say, that 
he saw the end, had studied the character 
of the people of Spain. Look, he would 
say, at the different characters of the 
combating armies. The Carlists were 
under the impulse of four of the strongest 
feelings which influenced the heart of 
man. First of all, they were a people of a 
simple and pastoral race, long accustomed 
to their own habits and institutions. They 
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had lived and died as their forefathers 
had lived and died. [Lazughter.| He be- 
lieved that he had used one word in 
mistake. He would withdraw the word 
“died,” and would use the word “ suc- 
ceeded,” in its stead. The first principle, 
then, on which the Carlists were nerved 
was one which the noble Viscount would 
be astonished to hear as coming from his 
lips; but from their long habits of inde- 
pendence, and from the little superin- 
tendence of their Government, they had 
contracted something of the sternness and 
resoluteness of the Republican character. 
They had next, a devoted attachment to 
their institutions, which they had_pos- 
sessed from a period long antecedent to 
the earliest Charter granted to the people 
of this country. These institutions bad 
all been destroyed by the tyrannical Go- 
vernment of Madrid. The third principle 
with which they were embued, was the 
principle of religion—they were attached 
to their clergy, and the massacres of 
Barcelona, of Saragossa, and of Madrid, 
were not likely to attach them to their 
new masters. The fourth principle, was 
the principle of chivalry, which had in- 
duced them to rally round the standard 
of a Prince, who preferred to a life of ease, 
and indulgence, and wealth, the assertion, 
amidst privation, and distress, and danger, 
of the rights which had fallen upon him as 
the descendant of the first Sovereign in 
Europe, and who had chosen to share the 
bivouac of his soldiers, rather than disgrace 
and degrade himself by accepting the 
miserable pension which the Government 
of the Queen proposed to dole out to him. 
What was the party arrayed against him 
on the other side? Were they not men 
who, being actually dragged into the field, 
without the slightest interest but their pay, 
were unable to meet the hardy warriors of 
Don Carlos in fair and open fight? Were 
they able, he repeated, to contend with 
such hardy warriors? No, wherever they 
had met them, they had fled before them, 
publishing, when their retreat was ac- 
complished in safety, fictitious bulletins of 
victories which they had never achieved. 
Within the last month, Generals Cordova 
and Evans had sustained from them more 
than one shameful defeat ; and, lamentable 
as the statement was, it was only fit that 
the House should know it, the very arms 
which this Government had sent from 
England, were the first weapons embrued 
in the blood of Englishmen. The conduct 
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of the partizans of Don Carlos, at the 
same time, was moderate and humane 
in comparison; but the conduct of his 
opponents was marked by the most heart- 
less cruelty. They had shot their wounded 
prisoners — they had massacred whole 
villages—they had decimated their own 
ranks to prevent desertion—and, notwith- 
standing all this, of which he could not 
suppose the noble Viscount to be ignorant, 
the noble Viscount had come down, with 
his bland and dulcet voice, to inform the 
House of Commons, that the prudent and 
vigorous conduct of the Queen’s Govern- 
ment would soon restore tranquillity to 
Spain. He had read, he must say, with 
deep horror, a letter which had appeared 
in the public newspapers, and which pur- 
ported to be written by the noble Viscount 
to a most venerable man, the Bishop of 
Leon. The Bishop of Leon was anxious 
that the Christinos of Spain should be 
less prodigal of blood than they had been 
for some months ; and, to accomplish that 
great object of his anxiety, had written to 
the noble Viscount in the mild spirit of a 
clergyman, requesting him to exert his 
influence to save the lives of twenty-seven 
of his countrymen, who had been captured 
by a Spanish cruiser off the coast of Spain, 
whilst sailing under the protection of the 
British flag. What was the answer which 
the Bishop of Leon received from the 
noble Viscount? No answer, so far as 
the safety of those unfortunate men was 
concerned. He did indeed obtain a reply 
to his application, but it was in a tone 
bordering more upon flippancy than be- 
came a Minister of the British Crown. 
In answering that petition for mercy, the 
noble Viscount went out of his way to 
bring a charge against Don Carlos of 
having prescribed to his officers and 
soldiers, the assassination of their prisoners 
as a military duty, and after doing that, 
proceeded to sneer at the motives of the 
Bishop of Leon, who, he was informed, 
was a pattern of the Christian faith which 
he believed and professed. Spain was a 
member of the great European community, 
and her internal tranquillity must always 
form matter of deep interest to the 
other branches of the community, inas- 
much as there could not be a Revolu- 
tion in one State of Europe at present 
without something like injury accruing to 
every other. But when he looked to the 
condition of Spain, and heard men express 
hopes for its peace and tranquillity, and 
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saw nothing there but scenes of riot and 
disorder, he felt that he could not close his 
remarks upon that subject better than by 
reminding the House of an observation 
which had been made by a great master 
of men and manners, whose immortal 
works still attracted the same attention 
which they had attracted 2,000 years 
ago:—‘‘In turbas et discordias pessimo 
cuique plurima vis—pax et quies bonis 
artibus indigent.” Nothing could be more 
delightful than our present friendship with 
Louis Philippe, the hero of the barricades, 
the Monarch of the glorious days of July, 
the friend of the Press! [‘* Hear, hear.’’| 
Aye, there’s the rub. He knew that in 
the opinion of some hon. Gentlemen a 
Throne could only be hallowed by illegiti- 
macy. A legitimate Monarch could not 
have done one-hundredth part of what 
Louis Philippe had done. Nicholas of 
Russia, with all his barbaric pomp and 
power, dared not attempt a tenth part of 
the tyranny of Louis Philippe. The 
French were now paying the penalty of 
that great saturnalia of iniquity in which 
they had revelled during their Revolution ; 
and such was the destruction of every 
barrier against despotism which then took 
place, that it was now found impossible to 
construct the fabric of a Constitutional 
Monarchy without making the nation 
previously undergo the ordeal of an 
absolute Oriental “despotism. He wished 
to put the noble Viscount opposite on his 
guard with respect to the alliance with 
France, which he had every reason to 
believe the noble Viscount would find 
hollow and uncertain as a building of 
untempered mortar. Frenchmen never 
would forget the victories over them, 
achieved by British arms; the present 
generation thirsted for revenge—the next 
would inherit their feelings and tread i 

their footsteps; and an English sii, 
unless for some immediate and interested 
purpose, would always excite the detesta- 
tion of the French, because this country 
had hurled their idol from his Throne of 
power, and erected the standard of Eng- 
land on the heights of Montmartre. As 
long as the trophies of Waterloo existed, 
France would look for vengeance. One 
country had been at the head of the 
Revolutionary Movement for years, as the 
other had been the leader of the Conserva- 
tive party of Europe; and it was not to 
be imagined, considering the circumstances 
and the jealousies to which he had re- 
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ferred, that an alliance between France 
and England could be reckoned upon as 
stable or permanent. 

Mr. Hume said, the hon. Member for 
Dover had characterised the hon. and 
gallant Member for Westminster ina man- 
ner and in language that could not be 
borne in any civilized country. There were 
no epithets in the English language worse 
than those which the hon. Gentleman had 
applied to his hon. and gallant Friend, 
and to the British troops which were serv- 
ing under him. Did the hon. Gentleman 
seriously think that a gallant officer, who 
had so highly distinguished himself in the 
British service, ought to have been spoken 
of in such terms? The time would come 
when his hon. and gallant Friend would 
have an opportunity of vindicating him- 
self; but as that time had not arrived, he 
(Mr. Hume) could not refrain from pro- 
testing against the course which had been 
pursued ‘by the hon. Member for Dover. 
The language used by the hon. Member 
was entirely inapplicable to the object of 
his attack, who was perfectly justified in 
what he had done. Was it the first time 
that English troops had fought under 
foreign banners ? And for what did they 

fight? For the cause of the constitution 
and for the cause of liberty. He would 
take upon himself to say that, considering 
the whole of the language used by the 
hon. Member for Dover and the hon. 
Member for Sandwich, with respect to the 
system of proceedings in Spain, those hon. 
Gentlemen ought to be grateful for any 
assistance that was calculated to put an 
end to such a system. Did the hon. 
Member for Dover suppose that there was 
any man in that House, on which side 
soever of it he might sit, who approved of 
the atrocious proceedings of either the 
Carlists or the Republicans ; or who would 
give his sanction to the dreadful proceed- 
ings which had taken place at Barcelona 
or elsewhere? It was true that the hon. 
and learned Member for Dublin had in 
that House distinctly characterized those 
proceedings, and had condemned Mina 
and the other individuals connected with 
them in the manner in which they deserved 
to be characterised; but did the hon. 
Member for Dover, therefore, suppose that 
there was any man in that House prepared 
to defend those proceedings? For himself, 
he willingly admitted that it was impossible 
to conceive any thing more horrible than 
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their cause? It was the violence of the 
proceedings on the other side of the ques- 
tion which had led to retribution and 
punishment. All this only showed what 
must be the result of civil war, and ought 
to act as a strong inducement on those 
who had the power of putting an end to 
it to do so. He, therefore, thought the 
whole of that portion of the speeches of 
the hon. Members for Dover and Sandwich 
which was addressed to this subject was 
irrelevant ; and he thought that those hon. 
Gentlemen had cast aspersions where they 
ought to have abstained from doing so. 
The Address itself contained allusions to 
so many important questions, that he was 
unwilling to offer a single observation 
upon them. When he looked at the state- 
ments respecting the prospect of a conti- 
nuance of peace in the world, the expedi- 
ency of settling the Tithe Question in 
England and Ireland, the justice of putting 
the Dissenters on the same footing as their 
fellow-subjects, and the other measures 
adverted to in the Address, he could only 
say that he considered those measures as 
the harbingers of the peace and prosperity 
of the empire. On the whole, he hailed 
the Speech from the Throne as pregnant 
with advantage to the country. But there 
was one single point on which he begged 
leave to say a word; he meant the propo- 
sition for increasing the supplies required 
for the navy. If his Majesty’s Government 
would get rid of 10,000 of the troops now 
employed in Ireland (which, in his opinion, 
under existing circumstances, they might 
do with perfect safety), they might apply 
the money to the naval service. The reasons 
assigned for this increase of the naval ex- 
penditure were the same as those which 
had been assigned in similar cases by every 
Government in the country during the last 
twenty years. For his part he could see 
no sound reason for the step, and he hoped 
his Majesty’s Ministers would reconsider 
it. He protested against that proposition 
as the only part of the Speech and Address 
to which he had an objection. He re- 
peated that he had no objection to reduce 
the army in Ireland for the purpose of in- 
creasing the navy. While Ireland was 
ill-treated it must be filled with troops ; 
but if justice were done it, if it were put 
on the same civil footing as England, so 
also might its military establishment. In 
his opinion, his Majesty’s Ministers in 
that House deserved great credit for their 
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on the Address which had been moved by 
the right hon. Member for Tamworth. 
He wished their colleagues in another 
place had shown equal firmness. How 
was it to be understood that Ministers, 
sitting in the same Cabinet should hold 
different opinions on a question of so much 
importance? He was quite aware that it 
might be supposed that there was a ma- 
jority in the other House of Parliament 
which rendered any opposition to the pro- 
posed Amendment hopeless. But that 
was the very reason for persevering in that 
opposition, as the result would show the 
country who were the parties favourable, 
and who were the parties unfavourable, to 
liberal principles. To him it would be 
the last recommendation of any proposi- 
tion to say, that it was favoured by the 
House of Lords. He considered the Peers 
as destitute of fellow-feeling for their 
countrymen; as out of the pale of general 
sympathy; and the time was coming when 
this would be the universal conviction of 
the community. Though the Lords were 
privileged, they were not privileged to do 
evil. The proceedings of the House of 
Lords last year were not of a nature to re- 
commend the adoption of any of their 
propositions. While, therefore, he con- 
gratulated the Ministers in the House of 
Commons on their successful resistance to 
the Amendment of last night, he lamented 
the acquiescence in it of the Ministers in 
the other House of Parliament. This state 
of things, however, could not go on long. 
The Lords must be made to feel that the 
people were determined upon having a 
real reform of abuses, and a good and 
economical Government; and, unless they 
turned over a new leaf, whatever they re- 
commended would be opposed, and what- 
ever they opposed would be supported and 
carried. Out of that House, no voice was 
raised in favour of the House of Lords. 
He defied any man to show him a public 
meeting at which the House of Lords had 
been spoken of with favour. They might 
be courteously treated in conservative 
societies; but he repeated his denial that 
at any public meeting they had been 
spoken well of by any class of the people. 
He hoped there would be no change in the 
determination of that House; he hoped 
there would be no change in the determi- 
nation of his Majesty’s Ministers, evinced 
last year, and in which determination the 
country would warmly support them, to 





persevering resistance to the Amendment 
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and England. That certainly would not} for Middlesex had indulged not only in 


be the case if the Tories were to come 
into place. He would not refuse them 
the indulgence of fancying they might do 
so; but in his opinion there was very little 
chance of it. In the meanwhile he would 
continue strongly to recommend public 
economy. It had been found that Acts 
of Parliament would not keep up the price 
of corn. The remedy was to reduce the 
establishments of the country, as the 
prices had been reduced, to the level " 
the year 1792. To that taey must com 
The expenses of the Gove rnment, not wit. 
standing the great reductions which had 
been made by the present Administration, 
were still altogether too much. The coun- 
try ought not to be saddled with any ad- 
ditional expense for the navy or army; 
and he had confidently expected that 
great reductions would have been made in 
the colonial and other branches of the 
Government. Ministers would never have 
his uniform support while he saw them 
continuing a larger system of expense 
than, in his opinion, they ought to main- 
tain. With these observations, he entirely 
concurred in the proposed Address. 

Mr. Arthur Trevor would not have ob- 
truded himself on the House had he not 
felt strongly the unjust terms applied by 
the hon. Member for Middlesex to the 
speech of the hon. Member for Dover, 
The hon. Gentleman charged the hon. 
Member for Dover with using unjustifiable 
expressions in reference to General Evans, 


He had listened with pleasure to the | 


speech of his hon. Friend, but felt at a 
loss to recollect any expressions deserving 
of the animadversions of the hon. Member 
for Middlesex. He understood the hon. 
Members for Dover and Sandwich to argue, 
that if ever there was an instance of un- 
provoked and improper interference with 
a foreign power by Ministers professing 
neutrality, it was to be found in the con- 
duct of the British Government towards 
Spain. He fully concurred in this view of 
the case, and while he denied that the 
allusion of the Member for Dover reflected 
upon the character of General Evans, he 
acquiesced in the opinion that those whom 
he commanded were the refuse of the 
rabble of London, and he thought it a dis- 
grace to the British army to find an officer 
like General Evans, of some distinction, | 
and the possession of considerable reputa- 


tion, engaged in a species of warfare sach | 


as had been alluded to. The hon. 
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unjustifiable but uncalled-for and uncon- 
stitutional observations on the other House 
of Parliament. The hon. Gentleman said, 
that ‘‘he liked no one of its acts.” God 
in heaven forbid that the hon. Gentleman 
ever should like any act of the House of 
Lords. God in heaven forbid that the 
advocate of reckless chan ze, and the hater 
of existing ie stituts ns should ever sully 
with one expre ssion of bat: 
sembly to which every sincere friend of 
the monarchy looked in times of danzer 
for protection and salvation. He was not 


indeed surpri 
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ed, when he recollected the 
hon. Gentleman’s lanvuage 
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doors and within those walls, to find him 


asting such asp rsions on the Lords; but 


( 
he must say, that suc bh conduct was dero- 
gatory and unworthy of the character and 
dignity of a Meuber of that House. He 
saw not what business any Member of that 
House had, on every occasion, to bring 

forward the House of Lords, 
its proceedings into subjects of debate, 
unjustly attempting to expose them to pub- 
lic odium, representing r the Peers as in- 
different to the best interests of their coun- 
try, deaf to the prayers of the people, and 
ignorant of their wants and wishes, 
charges were unjust ifiable and gross, and, 
if not transgressing the rules of Parlia- 
mentary discussion, he would add, that 
they we re worthy of the hon. Gentleman 
who mede them. He for one, in justice 
to the principles which he professed, could 
not do otherwise than enter his solemn 
protest against the Address about to be 
sent up to his Majesty. With the excep- 
tion of what was sufliciently clearly ex- 
pressed with regard to the Irish Corpora- 

tions, the whole was vow et preterea nihil, 
for not another subject was pl laced in a 
clear or satisfactory light. Oue 
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introduced by Ministers last Ses- 
sion, and converted into their war-cry, had 
been consigned to the tomb—he hoped he 
might add, to oblivion. Of course he re- 
ferred to the Appropriation Question. 
They were told, indeed, of a hope that the 
Question of ‘Tithe in Ireland would be 
settled so as to establish harmony and 
peace in that country; and 

stated that, on receiving a further Report 
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more efficient for the holy purposes for 
which it had been instituted, He sincerely 
wished the establishment might thereby 
become better adapted for its sacred pur- 
pose; but when he considered into what 
hands the changes to be made, and the 
management of the plan would fall, he 
looked on the matter with an extremely 
jealous eve, = had no confidence in the 
individuals who, last Session, supported 
the heart a8 of appropriating the reve- 
nues of the Irish Church to other than 
Keclestastical purposes—he did not think 
they would do justice to the Church pro- 
perty of England; and, in fact, he antici- 
pated nothing short of this—that, if un- 
checked, they would pursue some similar 
system of spoliation with respect to the 
Church in this country. He hoped, how- 
ever, that there would be such an expres- 
sion of public feeling as might induce them 
to pause tn their course. 

Mr. Ewart observed, with Hines to 
the accusation preferred by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Sane, against his seg Friend, 
the Member for Middlesex, of treating the 
House of L ords with disrespect, that the 
House of ords had on former occasions 
been sen ed to adopt measures which 
had been advocated by the hon. Member 
for Middlesex, and that it was exceedingly 
probable that they would be obliged to do 
so again. There were measures which 
the hon. Member for Middlesex would 
advocate that might be carried —that must 
be carried through the other House. The 
hon. Member for Sandwich had panegy- 
rized w ith some vehemence the phraseo- 
logy in which the hon. Member for Dover 


had characterized the conduct of one of 


the parties in Spain, On that point he 
would only say, that, like the hon. Mem- 
ber for Middlesex—and he was sure like 
every other Member of that House—he 
reprobated inhumanity, on which side 

ever it might be exhibited. But there 
was one part of the speech of the hon. 
Member for Sandwich against which he 
must strongly protest: he meant the 
passage in which the hon. Member spoke 
of the enmity that existed between this 
country and France. He must say that 
he had heard with great regret and pain 
the declaration, that because one wenera- 
tion might have cherished such an enmity 
it must be cherished by the next generation 
also. ‘This was a strange and unphilo- 
sophical view of the: tendencies of nations, 
and he trusted it would prove to be an 
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erroneous one. For his own part, he 
hailed with infinite satisfaction the state- 
ment in his Majesty's Speech of the inti- 
mate alliance between the two countries 
—an alliance, however, which he wished 
to consider not so much between the 
Monarch of this country and the Monarch 
of France, as between the people of this 
country and the people of France. To 
the late Monarch of France it was im- 
possible not to apply a line from the works 
of one of the greatest poets of which that 
country could boast— 
“© Jamais l’exil n’a corrigé les rois.’ 

In those parts of the Address alluded to 
by the hon. Member for Middlesex, he 
(Mr. Ewart) cordially concurred. Although 
circumstances might warrant an increase 
of the navy, he trusted that no long time 
would elapse before they would be enabled 
to reduce the army, especially that part 
of it which was quartered in Ireland. 
Sure he was that the only real and sure 
road to economy was through the means 
of reason and justice. 

Mr, Potter could not but regret the 
observations which had fallen from the 
hon. Member for Durham (Mr. Trevor) 
in reference to the hon. and Gallant 
Member for Westminster. The reflections 
attempted to be cast upon the conduct of 
that Gallant Officer he thought were 
wholly uncalled for. As regarded the 
Speech delivered from the Throne, he 
confessed that to him it had afforded un- 
bounded satisfaction, and as it became 
known throughout the country he had no 
doubt but that the feeling of satisfaction 
would become general. As a Dissenter, 
he begged leave to thank his Majesty's 
Ministers for the intimation which the 
Speech conveyed of their intention speedily 
to remove those grievances under which 
the Dissenting bodies still laboured. 
Upon that point he hoped he might con- 
gratulate them that one of the intended 
measures of relief would be the removal 
of the odious impost known by the name 
of Church-rates. He rejoiced exceedingly 
in the decision to which the House had 
come last evening, because he felt it would 
carry peace to Ireland, and to enable us 
to carry on the Government of that coun- 
try without the necessity of maintaining 
so large a military force as unfortunately 
had hitherto been found requisite. He 
hoped, also, that the men and estimates 
for the navy would be met by a large 
reduction of those for the army. 
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Dr. Bowring had heard, with great pain 
and regret, the speech of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Sandwich. Last night he had 


hailed it as a triumph for the cause of 


humanity, liberty, and civilization, when 
the right hon. Baronet, the Member for 
Tamworth, sitting in the same place as 
that at present occupied by the hon. 
Member, stated that he at least saw 
with delight the arrival of an epoch at 
which the intimate union which existé 


between France and England might be | 


referred to as one of the boasts and tri- 
umphs of the present times. On_ the 
other hand, it was most painful to hear 
language falling from the lips of a British 
senator, which was nothing less than ea- 
lumnious towards two great nations, The 
hon. Member for Sandwich represented 
the Spanish nation as unworthy of free- 
dom, and he spoke with something like 
an intimation that he was intimately and 
peculiarly acquainted with 1 
stances of Spain, and the nature and cha 
racter of the troubles by which cen? Was 
at present distracted. Kmboldened by 
that knowledge, the hon. Member wel 
declared that the popular feeling of Spain 
was ranged on the side of Don Pits 
The hon. Member must allow hi 

that that was not the fact. | 
without some personal knowledge of 
Spain, and he would venture to assert that 
for the last thirty years the people of the 
Spanish nation had every day been rising 
in intelligence, and every day feeling more 
and more the desire to obtain constitu- 
tional guarantees for freedom. And he 
would venture further to assert, that tl 
Spanish people had entered upon a career 
in which they would ultimately succeed— 
a career which would infallibly lead to 
the overthrow of misrule, and to the es- 
tablishment of good government with all 
its happy consequences. There existed in 
Spain a desire and determination to ob- 
tain popular institutions, and, in spite of 
Don Carlos, and in spite of the advocates 
and admirers of Don Carlos, the people 
of Spain would obtain the object of their 
long enduring struggles, and a constitu- 
tional Government would be firmly estab- 
lished in that country. The friends of 
liberty looked brightly to the future—the 
friends of despotism could look only 
darkly to the past. Neither was the hon. 
Member warranted in what he asserted of 
France. The days of enmity towards 
England had passed away, and had been 
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succeeded by nobler and friendlier senti- 
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Tamworth last evening, and which met 
with the approbation of the noble Lord 
opposite, with respect to the relative 
position of this country towards France. 
le might, perhaps, entertain some doubt 
as to whether it were altogether prudent 
or politic to lay a stress upon the connexion 
between the two countries, as compared 
with those specific relations which, he 
thanked God, England still maintained 
with respect to the other powers of Europe. 
Congratulating ourselves too strongly upon 
our alliance with France, other nations 
might, perhaps, be disposed to take um- 
brage at cur expressions, and this, he 
thought, ought to be avoided. At the 
same time he was not disposed to criticise 
or to quarre] with the terms of the Address, 
beeause he thought it well that the Mi- 
nisters of Foreign Powers should know 
thet the continuance of our connexion and 
alliance with a great and powerful neigh- 
bour was one of the main features of our 
foreign policy. Some separation had of 


late taken place between France and the | 


very remarkable, and able, and powerful 
man in whose hands her destinies were at 


present placed. He (Lord F. Egerton) | 


was not one of those who was disposed to 
eulogize in themselves some of the mea- 
sures which had been adopted by the 
Government of France, but he should be 
as little inclined, without a full and due 
reference to all the circumstances in 
which that Government was placed, to 
involve its leader in the strong and, as it 
appeared to him, somewhat indiscreet 
censure which had been lavished upon him 
elsewhere, and by those very persons who, 
he believed, were the loudest advocates 
for the maintenance of the connexion 
which at present existed between the two 
countries. He knew that Louis Philippe 
vas seated on a throne surrounded by 
bayonets; he knew that his Ministers 
were taken from among those who were 
once first in the ranks of periodical litera- 


ture, and had condemned the very sem- | 


blance of such measures as had been 
adopted in France under their own aus- 
pices; but he asked those gentlemen who 
were so zealous for the alliance of that 
country with England, to pause before 
they passed an indiscriminate censure upon 
those measures, and to consider for a 
inoment the circumstances under which 

d He did not 
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respect to those circumstances to form a 
decided judgment upon them; but he had 
seen something of the main features of the 
necessity under which they were had re- 
course to, and at least he could draw this 
moral from the events that had appeared 
before him; he could ask gentlemen to 
consider that if such consequences had 
grown up from what they would call, and 
what he did not mean to dispute, was a 
necessary and more than justifiable revo- 
lution in the affairs of France, what could 
they expect from a revolution not justifi- 
able.in itself, nor called tor by any exi- 
gency in which the country was_ placed. 
It was in that point of view he confessed 
that the measures he alluded to presented 
to him no obstacle in the further cultiva- 
tion of those friendly relations which he 
thought of such importance to our political 
relations with the Continent. These were 
no new doctrines of his own—they were 
the old and acknowledged doctrines of 
that party to which he belonged, and to 
which, in more fortunate days, the noble 
Lord opposite was himself attached; they 
were the doctrines acted on by Lord Cas- 
tlereagh in the first Congress after the 
war, when England entered into an alli- 
ance with France and Austria, in oppo- 
sition to Russia and other Powers of the 
North. He thought the alliance with 
France one of the utmost value, With 
regard to that passage of the Speech which 
referred to the affairs of Spain, he must 
say that were he called upon by any dis- 
tinct motion to concur in those peculiar 
expressions, which were not at the mo- 
ment before him, he should feel some 
difficulty, not in expressing the hope, but 
in concurring in the expectation that the 
measures which had been adopted by the 
Government of this country to afford 
assistance to the Government of the Queen 
of Spain, were likely to effect a speedy 
termination of the sanguinary contest in 
that country, which every man who heard 
him, as well as every man in England, 
must desire to see terminated. It might 
be that the noble Lord (Palmerston) was 
in possession of information upon the sub- 
ject, which was not accessible to ordinary 
observers; it might be that recent dis- 
patches and recent accounts had furnished 
the noble Lord with grounds for hope 
which, as at present informed, he could 
not himself entertain. But however that 
might be, he (Lord Francis Egerton) 
should not so far depart from the rules of 
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practice which he had always observed in 
that House, as to put any direct question 
to the noble Lord upon the point, stand- 
ing as the noble Lord did in the peculiarly 
delicate situation in which the Minister 
for Foreign Affairs was always placed. 
He asked for no information, therefore, 
which the noble Lord did not think pro- 
per, of his own accord, to lay before the 
House; but there was nothing that he was 
aware of before the country which could 
give him or any one reason to suppose 
that the steps which had been taken by 
the Government with the view of termi- 
nating the war in Spain, had, as yet, 
succeeded in producing the slightest di- 
minution of the horrors of the contest, or 
in affording any reasonable hope that 
within a short period the struggle would 
be terminated. He should be elad to read 
his recantation if events should justify him 
in doing so. He, for one, entertamed no 
wish nor desire to see a Government re- 
established in Spain which should rest 
upon the violent Catholic party or upon 
the Inquisition. But so rash had been 
the measures of those opposed to that sys- 
tem, and to that policy, that it was im- 
possible for him to look forward with hope 
or expectation to the period when tran- 
quillity should be restored in a country s 
distracted and torn by civil convulsion as 
the Peninsula of Spain. Upon these 
grounds, because he thought that passa 
in the Speech from the Throne insine 
and untrue, (he did not mean to use the 
terms offensively to those who drew the 
Speech), it would certainly have been out 
of his power, had the matter been brought 
before him in a separate or more specific 
form, to have given his assent to it. The 
opinions which he had expressed with 
respect to French politics might have 
some shades of ditterence from the opinions 
of those gentlemen who had previously 
addressed the House upon the subject; 
they were opinions, however, which he 
honestly entertained, and which he had 
not hesitated frankly to declare. 

Viscount Palmerston: It is not my in- 
tention to trespass upon the attention of 
the House for more than a very few minutes; 
but, in consequence of the turn which the 
debate has taken, | am anxious to offer a 
few words before the report of the Address 
is agreed to. I must begin by expressing 
my sincere regret that any hon. Members 
should have thought it expedient—should 
have thought it consistent with their seuse 
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of duty and with their feelines-—to express 
the Opinions thev have Gaone with le tT | 


to those Members of the House who hav 
~ rohie ac I - tonci H ‘ i 4 <i 
SO nOoDLiY, as coniend, voiunte ea toelt 
services in the cause of the Queen of Span 


v ere 
i 


l regret that any hon. Members should 
have expressed opinions which 1am con- 


vinced are so utterly opposite to those of 
the great mass of the people of this coun- 
try, and which are, in my opinion, founded 
upon so erroneous a view, and so defective 
a feeling upon the subject to which they 


relate. I think that the hon. and gallant 
Member for Westminster, who is now 
serving at the head of a large body of our 
countrymen in Spain, deserves well of his 
country for having undertaken the service 


in which he is engaged ; and I can assure 


, ] ’ ! 7 ‘py Gans roh ! 

the hon. Member for Sandwich that the 
. = , ' 
hopes, and feelings, and wishes, and 
pravers of a great portion of the people of 


this country are embarked in the suce 


Pe a Ls | \ } ,* 
of his cause. The hon. Member foi 
cara A oe (ene emt ne 
Wich, feeling, no doubt, and remens 
. Pe & 1, ee 1 Ff 
how difficult itis for aman to bea prophet 
apes fa 
in his own country, and perhaps dithdent 
ey: a Sar if 
of his Own powers tO Make Himself an ex- 
ecption to tre rule, | is started to-nieht as 
7 ] rm 7 ‘ 
a prophet with respeet to borciten Attan 
t i i 
Se = pes 
re has Given us one prop ith 1 t 
to Spain, and another w regard to 
France. With re g wd to Spain | has 
is — P } } | es an 
told us—and he pledged his sagacity, h 
eolaad Th ea ARI SARL ad , 
knowledge of human nature, lis foresiglit, 
' s , 
and uis Wisdom, On } iCcCl CV ¢ t 
- 1 ¢ 1 ) é 
propheey—that the cause o! 1 Carlos 


t 
will succeed, and that the 100,000 men 
= 2 . . ‘ P } ntl . vt 
who are now in arms, as he tells us, will 


speedily re place Don C, rlos- —not i place 





him, by the by, for he i occupied 
the seat, but will speedih r| Don Carlo 
on the throne of Spain. With rezard to 
France he says, You weak and blind Minis - 
tersof England indulee notta idle f ies of 
friendship cemented between England and 
Franc ‘ "Phe iriendsh p | hich at se 

exists, so far from be! 

ing and firm, is destined, he tells from 
the verv nature of things —from ¢! )- 
rooted feeline of animosity +s cists 
between the two couniries, sp wiv to 
rive way to some dark and monstrous 


intrigue, which he paid me the compli- 


1, but which, 
I confess, I understood not at the time he 
was speaking, nor have been able to com- 
prehend since. With regard to his opinions 
on the subject of the French alliance, I 
am content to leaye them to the re- 


ment to suppose lL understooe 
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buke whic! h they have received from the 
admirable speech of the noble Lord (Lord 
I’. Egerton) who sits next him; and I 
must say it was refreshing to me 
the sentiments which that noble Lord ex- 
pressed, in contrast with those which had 
fallen from the hon. Member for i 
wich. And this is undoubtedly a remark- 


Sand- 
ah} mIreWMetar ss ia }, . 
wore circumstance, that amongst the hon. 


+n haar 
LO hear 


Gi men who sit on th e side of 
] | i s% } 
the “i , although gener united 
to oppose the Govern vreat 





of opinion prevails amongst many 

upon almost every question of 
y q 

samonest them, on 


of them 
forej rm noliey, 


domestic affairs, almost eve ry shade of 
opi nion . ff m those who proie fess to be for 
every de iption of Reform to the who 
sav they will make no alteration at all. 
The IS < them, on Foreign Affairs, 
almost every shade of opinion, from those 
who, like the right hon. Baronet (Sir R. 
Peel) last picht, and =y noble Friend this 
evening, say they wish for an willie nee with 


France —that th y think the alliance be- 
tween the two nations consistent with rhe 
honour and advantageous to the 
of Ene and, founded upon enlightened 
principles, likely to perpetuate the peace 
- — there is amongst them every 

adatio r tl 


interests 


1. j 
riand, 


ise of these 
of the 
who ware to 

¢ rhts est 
our seiekbouw-— -who re- 
; in our former wars and 
battles, and who tells us, with an 
proph tic truth 


tions which 


from the 
ait aa men, down to those 
hon. Member for Sandwich, 
look with aversion even 
contact 


of opinion, 


with 
joices and delight 
air of 
are recollec. 


will ever prevent an union 


between the two countries. Events will 
prove whether he is right and whether we 


But at least we have the satis- 
thinking that in antic 
the growing connectio n between the 
two countries, and feeling a conviction 
that that connexion is founded upon the | 


best principles of human nature, the most | 


are wron’, 


faction of Ipating | 


enlightened principles of public policy— 
at least we ty ive the satis Peta on of think- 


ing, that in indulging in that anticipation, 
we have enjoyed a pleasure which I am 
sure it is In n| ossible for the hon. Member 
for Sandwich to feel when he anticipates 
the disastrous s sepa ration between the two 
countries, whial h is to be the result of the 
unknown and monstrous te which 
he has so darkly shadowed out. “Now a 
few words with regard to the Spanish 
prophecy, 


intrig¢ 
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understand that he had in his pocket an 
accurate return of the strength of Don 
Carlos’s army. It would of course be idle 
and ridiculous for me to dispute the 
accuracy of that return. My means of 
information are not the same as those en- 
Don Carlos 
may have 100,000 men in arms. The hon. 
Member tells us he has: therefore it is 
true, no doubt. It may be true that the 
ereat mass of the people of Spain are in 
favour of Don Carlos. The hon. Member 
tells us that they are; therefore, there can 
be no doubt. All 1 can say is, that if the 
fact be so—if Don Carlos have a great 
majority of the people with him, and if he 
has 100,000 men in arms, it is the strangest 
thing in the world that he should still be 
shut up in the mountains of Biscay. How, 
ith the 100,000 men in arms, the whole 
population of the country in his favour, 
and the 4,000,0002. of money which we 
hear has lately been raised for him here— 
how, with all these means of triumph it 
happens that Don Carlos still remains in 
is. modest retirement of the mountains 
of Biscay, is really more than I am able to 
understand. | certainly do share the hope 
expressed in the Speech from the Throne, 
that hostilities in Spain will soon be ter- 
minated, and that they will terminate the 
firm establishment of the Government of 
the Queen. The hon. Member’s hopes 
lie ina different direction, and, as he 
justly states, it will remain for events to 
whi ick of the two hopes are best 
founded. In the mean while I can assure 
the hon. Member and the House, that the 
Government will continue to make every 
effort in their power to realize the hopes 
The hon. Member, 

on the other hand, will, no doubt, continue 
those oratorical efforts by which he hopes 
to gain the House over to support his 
views. Which is most likely to be successful, 
»vents will also prove. There is, however 
one Pon upon which I really with to be 
very clearly understood, especially as other 
Gentlemen have alluded to it as well as 
the hon, Member for Sandwich. If there 
be any man who can believe that Govern- 
ment views with unequal horror and dis- 
gust the atrocities which have been com- 
mitted on both sides in Spain—if there be 
any one who thinks that we regard with 


show 


‘less disgust the atrocities committed by 


the partisans of the Queen than those 


| committed by the followers of Don Carlos 


The hon, Member gave us to | 


--he does us an atrocious injustice, And 
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the hon. Member for Sandwich is very 
much mistaken if he thinks that the inter- 
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taken in arms in the service of the Queen 
} 


| Should be immediately and barbarously 


ference of the British Government has been | 


confined to one side of the question. If 
the hon. Member has such an impression 
on his mind, I assure him he is greatly 


ignorant of what has taken place. We | 


have felt it to be our duty in cases in 
which we have had reason to believe that 


these proceedings have been taken on the | 
part of the Queen’s troops, to declare our | 


indignation and disgust at them, and to 


express a hope not only that punishment | 
would be inflicted upon those who were | 


guilty of them, but that active and 


| have a long letter of that sort writ 


decisive steps would be taken to prevent | 
a recurrence of them. ‘There was one 
particular case which took place some | 


months ago, in which it was understood 


that some prisoners were executed by the | 


Queen’s troops, A remonstrance was im- 


mediately made on the part of Great Britain, | 


to which the reply of the Queen’s Govern- 
ment. was, that the report was utterly 
unfounded, and that no such occurrence 
as had been represented had taken place. 
With respect to the correspondence to 
which the hon. Member adverted, | must 
certainly admit that I wrote the letter to 
which he referred. He says I addressed 
the letter to the newspapers. That is not 
the fact. 

Mr. Grove Price: I beg the noble 
Lord’s pardon. I merely said that I had 
read the letter in the newspaper. [ did 
not say that the noble Lord addressed it 
to the newspaper. 

Viscount Palmerston: Well, then, I will 
only say, that so far from wishing to deny 
the letter, I fairly tell the hon. Member 
that I felt great satisfaction in having the 
opportunity afforded to me of writing it. 
I think that the application of the Bishop 


murdered. Don Carlos refused to retract. 
With his own lips he refused to retract or 
to disavow that atrocious edict. The 
officer dispatched by the British Govern- 
ment returned with a positive refusal from 
the lips of Don Carlos. 
such an answer recently received from 
Don Carlos, to have a letter of fulsome 

ee ; 


I say, then, with 


— 


if ‘es which Envland ih a j Gaeres 
to Spain—of the English blood shed for 
t} ‘ Sis 4} = gr <¢ = 

the Cause and Ih tbe service OF pala -to 
Lreli by a 


i 
resent the con- 


] | 
person who, whether at | 
E a ee cy Pe eth 
fidential adviser or agent of Don Carlos or 


not, was certainiy a person much in his 


sible, to obtain the release of the twenty- 


councils and ¢ whilst he was in 
this countryv~-I say that to a letter of that 
kind, written under such circumstances, 1 

did not apy to me that any « r an- 
| swer was requisite than that which | ve 
ito it. But let not the House imagin 
| because I did not accede to the re- 
| quest of the Bishop of Leon, that on that 
| account I took no step in favour of the 
| prisoners. I had in fact interceded a 
month be fore. The Bish o's letter was 
| dated on the 10th of October. On the Ist 
| of Se] tember I sent out instructions to 
the proper persons to endeavour, if pos- 
| 


i; seven prisoners, The reiore, howe ver we il-in 


formed the hon. member for Sandwich 


; sav that it is most untrue that 


of Leon, addressed to me, came ill from | 


him, and at an ill time. I do not wish to 
speak harshly of those in whose opinions, 
sentiments, or feelings, | do not concur; 
it is a practice I do not follow. I will 


say nothing, therefore, of the Bishop of 


Leon, which shall at all contradict what 
the hon. Member for Sandwich has said in 
his praise. It happened, however, that 
but a short period before the letter of the 
Bishop was addressed to me, the English 
Government had sent a special mission to 
the head-quarters of Don Carlos, for the 
purpose of endeavouring to prevail on him 
to disavow and retract the bloody edict by 
which it was declared that all foreigners 








may be upon other pomts, the House will 


see that he has been wholly misied upon 
this. And if the hon. Member will only 
take the trouble to inform himself on both 
sides of the qui stion, perhaps his aAnLICI-= 
pations as to the result of the contest 
in Spain might be m terially altered. | 


| r 


Government have shown any indilference 


to the bloody practic which has prey tiled 
on both sides during the war in Spain, 

‘ ral mm “a ~ o - 
and that the hon. Gentleman is entirely 


mistaken if he supposes we have looked 
with partiality to the atrocities committed 
on one side, or not endeavoured by all the 
means in our power to induce the comba- 
tants to conduct their warfare more accord- 
ing to the usages of civilized nations. I 
believe I have now touched upon ail the 
points to which the hon. Member ad 
verted. I will only add, therefore, that 
there is nothing in the Speech from the 


Throne which induces me io regret, as the 
hon. Member stated he was persuaded ! 
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must do, any expressions which fell from 
me during the last session in consequence 
of some remarks which he then made. The 
hon. Member reminded me of having said, 
on that occasion, that the imputations 
which he threw out against the Govern- 
ment of the Queen of Spain were, in my 
opinion, an abuse of the privilege of Parlia- 
ment. I remember that the hon. Mem- 
ber, on that occasion, insinuated though he 
did not state, that the officers of the 
Queen had sent prisoners on board ship, 
under the pretence of sending them from 
one port to another, but in fact, for the 
purpose of drowning them at sea. It was 
to that insinuation that my observations 
applied. I certainly did think, and I retain 
the same opinion still, that it is not a be- 
coming use of the privilege of this House 


—not a becoming use of that liberty of | 


speech which is the unquestionable right 
of every member of this House, to throw 
out icsinuations of that kind against 
the officers or instruments of a foreign 
nation, unless the party who makes the 
charge is in possession of such facts as 
will prove beyond dispute, the authenticity 
of what he is stating. The hon. Member 
will see the distinction between what has 
since happened, and the circumstances to 
which he then alluded. The massacre at 
Barcelona was a thing ofa totally different 
description. The authorities acting under 
the Queen were, I think, grossly criminal 
for their neglect. I think their apathy 
was culpable in the highest degree; but I 
am sure the hon. Member will see a wide 
difference between that case and the one 
which was supposed to have taken place, 
but which nothing that has since come to 
light has proved to be true. 

Lord Mahon rose, not for the purpose 
of taking any part in the debate; another 
opportunity would, he trusted, be given to 
him to express his opinion on the subject; 
but he rose to put a question to the nobie 
Lord, the Secretary for Foreign Affairss 
The noble Lord had stated, and he had heard 
that statement with unmixed pleasure, 
that the noble Lord had shown such zeal 
in the cause of iesriales as notto confine 
his application in favour of the prisoners on 
one side only, but had on the first day of 
September last, interposed on bebalf of 
the prisoners taken by the Queen of Spain. 
The question he wished to put to the noble 
Lord was this. What was the result of that 
application ; and were the lives of those 
unhappy beings spared ? 
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Viscount Palmerston: The noble Lord will 
well remember that the lives of those pri- 
soners never were in danger. ‘They were 
taken when the noble Lord himself was 
in office, on board of an English sloop, 
which was captured on the coast of Spain ; 
‘and by the interposition of the then 
Government of this country, the lives of 
those persons were saved; but they were 
kept prisoners. It was in consequence of 
the convention negotiated by Lord Eliot 
that a question was raised respecting their 
detention. Being taken before the con- 
'vention was entered into, they were not 
strictly entitled to the benefit of the ex- 
change of prisoners under it. The only 
question on which any discussion had been 
raised by the present Government was, 
/not whether the lives of those prisoners 
| should be saved, because their lives had 
already been guaranteed to the preceding 
Government ; but whether they should be 
set at liberty by an exchange of an equal 
number of Christino officers who had been 
taken prisoners by the troops of Don 
Carlos. It was to that point alone that 
the application of the Ist of September 
was directed. That application was not 
successful. It was stated in reply that 
these prisoners were not strictly entitled to 
the benefit of the convention, and that from 
peculiar circumstances it was not con- 
sidered for the interests of the Queen of 
Spain to send them back to the army of 
Don Carlos. But I believe that every 
measure has been taken, not only on the 
one hand for the security of those officers 
from escape, but on the other for the pre- 
vention of any outrage towards them on 
the part of the Queen of Spain. 

Mr. Borthwick expressed his admiration 
of that part of the noble Lord’s (Palmer- 
ston’s) remarks in which he stated that 
the praise given in the King’s Speech to 
the vigour and prudence of the Queen’s 
Government was not meant to include the 
conduct of Mina and other Officers in her 
service. The noble Lord had asked why, 
if Don Carlos had such a large military 
foree and such pecuniary resources, he 
had not been more successful? But the 
| question might be retorted, and it might 
| be asked why, if the cause of the Queen 
was so firmly fixed in the hearts and 
affections of the Spanish people, she had 
not been able to establish her authority 
over any part of her dominion, or why had 
it been necessary to send out a large 
armed force from this country to enable 
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her to establish her authority? Such 
questions as these would cut at one side 
as wellasthe other. It was, he contended, 
idle to talk of the contest now going on 
in Spain as any other than a doubtful 
struggle. 
established was the principle of non-inter- 
ference, and he would contend that if we 
departed from that principle we were as 
much bound to support Charles the 10th 


His Majesty’s Answer. 


on the throne of France, as we were to | 
Queen on that of | 


o 


support the young 


Spain. 

The Report was agreed to, and the 
Address ordered to be presented to his 
Majesty, by the whole House on the fol- 
lowing day. 

HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, February 8, 1836. 
MINUTES.] Petition presented. By the Marquess of CLAN- 


RICARDE, from Westport, for Allowing Bonded Corn to 
be ground for Exportation. 


Houses oF ParttAmenr.| Viscount 
Duncannon had to inform their Lordships, 
that designs for the new Houses of Par- 


liament had been sent in by various archi- | 


tects, and that the Commissioners ap- 
pointed to examine those designs had 
made their Report to his Majesty on 
Thursday last, who had been pleased 
to confirm it, and had ordered the Com- 
missioners to confer with the architects, 
in order to have the plans laid before Par- 
liament. Ninety-seven plans had been 
submitted to the Commissioners, em- 
bracing 1,400 drawings. On the Ist of 
February the Commissioners had finished 
their Report, having selected four different 
plans. The first (No. 64) was the work 
of Mr. C. Barry; the second (No. 14) of 
Mr. J. C. Buckler; the third (No. 13) of 


Mr. D. Hamilton, Glasgow; and the 
fourth (No. 42) of Mr. W. Railton. To 


the first gentleman was awarded the prize 
of 1,500/., and prizes of 500/. each to the 
other three gentlemen. He trusted that 
in the course of two or three weeks Mi- 
nisters would be enabled to submit a 
substantive proposition on this subject to 
both Houses of Parliament. In the mean 


time he would move for the re-appoint | 
this 


ment of the Committee to which 
subject had been referred last year. 
Committee appointed. 


His Masrsty’s ANswer To THE AD- 
pREss.} The Lord Cha cellor said, she 
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What he wished to see fully | 
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had been commanded by his Majesty to 
return the following Auswer to their Lord- 
ships :— 

““T receive with satisfaction the assur- 
ances contained in your loyal and dutiful 
Address. 

“ It will ever be my study, under the 
Will of Divine Providence, to maintain 
the high character of this country among 
the nations of the world, and to promote 
the peace and welfare of all classes of my 
subjects.” 

Ordered to be printed. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, February 8, 1835. 


MINUTEsS.] A New Writ was issued for Clonmel, in the 
room Of D. Ronayne, Esq., deceased, 

Bills. Read a first time:—Election Expenses; Slave Com- 
pensation Act Amendment. 


Orancr Lopers.] Mr. Hume, seeing 
the noble Viscount, the Secretary-at-War, 
in his place, wished to put a question to 
him respecting the members of Orange 
Lodges. On the 11th of August last the 
House came to certain Resolutions on the 
subject of Orange Lodges, and on the 31st 
of the same month, Lord Hill, as Com- 
mander-in-Chief, issued an order peremp- 
torily forbidding the attendance of officers 
or soldiers at Orange Lodges, wheresoever 
or by whomsoever held. He (Mr. Hume) 
wished to know from the noble Viscount, 
whether that order had been carried into 
effect as regarded both officers and men 
either attending or continuing to belong to 
Orange Lodges, and what measures had 
been taken for that purpose? He was 
informed that certain General Officers still 
continued to belong to Orange Lodges in 
defiance of such order, and that be had 
seen a published letter of his Royal High- 
ness the Grand Master of the Orangemen, 
stating, in reply to an address from them, 
that he was determined to continue their 
Grand Master, notwithstanding the order 
issued by Lord Hill. Now, as they had 
Seen private individuals dismissed from 
the police in Ireland for belonging to 
Orange Lodges, he must say, that the 
Government was bound to deal justly and 
impartially with the high as well as the 
low ; and, in his opinion, the more elevated 
the situation of the offender, the more 
prompt should have been the application 
of the punishment. 

Viscount Howick begged to say, it was 
the intention of his Majesty’s Government 
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to see equal and impartial justice done to 
all; but the order issued by Lord Hill on 
the subject of Orange Lodges, only applied 
to officers actually engaged in the service. 
The House was aware that officers not on 
full pay were not subject to the provisions 
of the Mutiny Act, and that they could 
not be brought to a Court-martial for the 
infraction of any order issued by the Com- 
mander-in-Chief. All officers on full pay 
came clearly and distinctly within that 
order, and any such officers who subse- 
quently to the issuing of the order of the 
3lst of August, continued to belong to, or 
to take part in the proceedings of any 
Orange Lodge, were liable to be brought 
to Court-martial, and dismissed the service. 
With regard to the Duke of Gordon, he 
was authorized to state, that as soon as 
he had seen the order issued by Lord Hill, 
he immediately signified to the Orange 
Institution his determination to retire from 
it. Hitherto, when Orange Lodges had 
been established in the army, it was gene- 
rally found that they were composed of 
private soldiers, who were ignorant, that in 
so acting, they were guilty of any breach 
of military discipline. Since, however, 
the issuing of the order of Lord Hiil, 
effectual measures had been taken to dispel 
that ignorance, and all officers and soldiers 
were now aware, that in continuing to 
belong to Orange Lodges they were guilty 
of a positive breach of the orders of the 
Commander-in-Chief, and were liable to 
be punished in consequence. 
Subject dropped. 


State oF AGricutture.| On the 
Motion of Lord John Russell, the portion 
of his Majesty’s Speech, relating to the 
state of Agriculture, was read by the Clerk 
at the Table, as also the following Reso- 
lution of the House, agreed to upon the 
24th of April, 1833 :—** Resolved, that it 
is the opinion of this House, that any 
alteration in the Monetary system of the 
country which would have the effect of 
lowering the standard of value, would be 
highly inexpedient and dangerous.” 

Lord John Russell: 1 now rise, having 
called the attention of the House both to 
the King’s Speech and to its own Resolu- 
tion respecting the Currency, to propose 
‘¢That a Select Committee be appointed 
to inquire into the state of agriculture, 
and into the causes and extent of the 
distress which exists in some important 
branches thereof.” It has always been 
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my opinion, and it bas been the opinion 
of those most interested in the subject, 
that when any great branch of our national 
industry is materially depressed, it is for 
Parliament, if possible, to devise a remedy. 
Generally speaking, it has been considered 
expedient to appoint a Committee, in 
order to ascertain, in the first instance, as 
far as possible, the facts of the case. 
There is then some hope, certainly, that if 
there be wide differences of opinion at the 
commencement of such inquiry, although 
those opinions may not be brought pre- 
cisely to agree, yet that much of the dis- 
cordance will be done away—that the 
distance wil] be lessened, and that exagge- 
rations prevailing on one side of the 
subject or on the other may be removed, 
I think it likewise due to those who com- 
plain of distress, that Parliament should 
endeavour, as far as lies in its power, to 
devise some means of alleviating that dis- 
tress. At the same time I am strongly 
persuaded that there is one remedy that has 
been proposed for the relief of agriculture 
which this House ought not to entertain ; 
and I desired the Clerk to read the Resolu- 
tion of the year 1833, that we might pre- 
serve in our minds the recollection of the 
solemn declaration of this House on the sub- 
ject of the Currency. Lam prepared to say, 
that although I should think it unad- 
visable, and in some degree unjust, to the 
Committee we may appoint, to restrict the 
Members by any Resolution with respect 
to the Currency, yet as far as I am con- 
cerned, and as far as his Majesty’s present 
Ministers are concerned, no recommenda- 
tion or decision in favour of tampering 
with the Currency would induce them to 
adopt or to further a measure which they 
would consider neither consistent with the 
public faith, nor conducive to the public 
interest. Having said thus much, I am 
prepared to move for a Committee in the 
terms I have already stated, which I hope 
the noble Lord opposite (the Marquess of 
Chandos) will find sufficiently compre- 
hensive to induce him to forego any inten- 
tion of moving an Amendment. Un- 
doubtedly it is not my wish to fetter the 
inquiry of the Committee in any way. I 
will not enter, because if I were to do so 
I should be unnecessarily provoking de- 
bate, into any discussion of what is the 
real extent of the difficulties under which 
agriculture labours, or of the causes to 
which they are owing. I will but refer to 
one or two facts which, I think, may be 
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of importance for the attention of the 
Committee in the course of its investiga- 
tion. In the first place, I observe that 
those who complain of agricultural dis- 
tress, and are immediately engaged in 
Agriculture, always fix upon _ this 
point — viz., the very low price of 
wheat. Certainly while the price of 
wheat has been extraordinary low, there 
has not been an equal fall in the price of 
other grain. I will compare the price of 
wheat, barley, and oats now, with the price 
in 1828, when the last Corn-law was 
passed. Taking the averages, which are 
generally correct, wheat has fallen from 
60s. 5d. to 39s. 4d., being a reduction of 
thirty-six per cent; barley has fallen from 
32s. 10d. to 29s. lid., being a reduction 
of only nine per cent; and oats have fallen 
from 22s. 6d. to 22s., being only a reduc- 
tion of two and a-quarter per cent. While 
wheat has fallen thirty-six per cent, cats 
have fallen only two and a-quarter per 
cent. The farmers are certainly not satis- 
fied with the present price of wheat, and 
I therefore think it material for the Com- 
mittee to consider the various alterations 
in the prices of the different kinds of 
corn, as well as the other articles of agri- 
cultural produce. There is another ques- 
tion to which, although it has been reported 
upon in the Reports of the Poor-law 
Commissioners, it is very material that 
the attention of the Committee should be 
directed, with the view of watching the 
effects of the changes now going on in 
many parts of the country by the enact- 
ment of the Poor-law Bill, and the unions 
which, in compliance with the provisions 
of that measure, are now forming through- 
out several parts of the country. I know 
it to be unquestionably the case, that in 
some instances a great change has been 
effected by the passing of this measure. 
It was only this morning that I met a 
noble Lord, who isa Member of the other 
House of Parliament, and who told me 
that in the Suffolk Union, with which he 
was acquainted, the rates had already 
been reduced one-third, and that on the 
expiration of a year he had no doubt that 
a reduction of one-half would be effected. 
In aunion with which Iam myself ac- 
quainted, in the county of Bedford, the 
reduction in the rates for the quarter 
ending the 3lst December diminished 
them by one-half, they being lowered from 
2,500/., to 1,2002. With respect, how- 
ever, to the working of this law, that isa 
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subject which, on the appointment of an 
agricultural Committee, should be taken 
into consideration, and the change which 
has taken place, and which I believe will 
turn out to be one of great amelioration, 
should be carefully observed. With 
respect to county-rates, a Committee has 
sat upon this subject, and Reports have 
been made by it which, though they do 
not show that every point has been suf- 
ficiently examined, yet afford a strong 
ground for believing that some more 
effectual check may be devised on the 
expenditure of the fund, of which it is at 
present, in many instances, difficult to say, 
what is the object, and how it may be 
effectually controlled. There is another 
subject to which I know many Gentlemen 
have turned their attention, under the 
impression that it might be usefully 
brought under the consideration of this 
Committee. Of course I do not mean to 
say, that the Committee should not have 
the power to consider the question to 
which I refer, if they should think fit; 
but I donbt much whether the considera- 
tion of the question by the Committee 
would conduce to any useful object. I 
believe that the opinion which existed 
some years ago, and’ which was very 
general, both among owners and occupiers 
of land—namely, that Parliament could 
by law, fix some price below which corn 
should not fall, has now been almost en- 
tirely relinquished. For my own part, I 
have never entertained an opinion, that 
such could be the case, although I always 
supported some law like the present Corn- 
law, considering it necessary for the pro- 
tection of the agricultural interest. But 
if that question is again to be discussed, 
the arguments on it are so well known— 
they are so much arguments of principle— 
it is better, far better, that the considera- 
tion of it should be entered on by the 
whole House than by any Select Com- 
mittee. I very much doubt whether the 
House would show great regard for the re- 
commendations of a Select Committee on 
such a subject. I think, therefore, that 
this is a question which it is essential for 
the Committee to investigate. [I must 
now say, reverting to the opinion which I 
expressed at the commencement of my 
observations, that 1 do not see very clearly 
any sufficient remedy by which the dis- 
tress now pressing upon the agricultural 
class may be removed by Parliament. I 
wish to hold out no hope which may be 
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afterwards disappointed. I wish, however, 
that the whole question may be fairly 
considered by the Committee ; and sure I 
am, that if there be any practical means 
devised by which the agricultural interest 
can be benefited, it will be the duty of the 
House to adopt them. At the same time, 
I must say again, that I hope,’ however 
unfettered the Committee may be, they 
will not be induced to recommend any 
measure which would have for its object 
the alteration of the present state of the 
currency. 

The Marquess of Chandos said, the de- 
termination of his Majesty’s Government 
to take this subject into their consideration 
had relieved him from much of the difii- 
culty by which he had felt himself sur- 
rounded. He was glad that the noble Lord 
opposite, and his colleagues in the Admi- 
nistration, had taken this question into 
their own hands, as he was confident that 
the knowledge of Government having taken 
up the question of agricultural distress with 
a view of dicussing it would produce a 
beneficial result among the owners and 
occupiers of the soil. He had himself en- 
deavoured in vain to carry such measures 
as he thought calculated for the relief of 
agriculture. He therefore was rejoiced to 
find that the Government was at last de- 
termined to come forward: in favour and 
support of so large a body of his Majesty’s 
subjects. He was glad to hear the noble 
Lord say, that it was not his intention to 
fetter the powers of examination given to 
this Committee. Had not that been the 
case, his object would have been to move 
for the appointment of a Select Committee, 
with full powers of inquiry. Without 
giving any opinion of his own on the im- 
portant subject of the Currency, he would 
say that it would be unfair, in case hon. 
Gentlemen thought that they could make 
out a case on that subject, to prevent 
them from being heard. He would not 
say whether the Currency was the cause 
of the present distressed state of agricul- 
ture or not; but this he would say, that 
the time had now arrived when there must 
be a full and fair inquiry into what 
was the cause of it, and as the noble 
Lord opposite had told the House that it 
was not the intention of his Majesty’s 
Government to fetter the Committee, or to 
interfere with its investigations, he should 
not feel it necessary to move any Amend- 
ment. He would take the noble Lord 
and His Majesty’s Government at their 
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word, that they would give the Committee 
every facility, and that they would allow 
them a fair opportunity to discuss every 
matter that bore on the present agricultural 
distress, and on the cause of it. He felt 
that he was speaking the sentiments of the 
farmers of England when he said that 
they hoped that they would be dealt fairly 
with by his Majesty’s Government. The 
noble Lord had alluded to the present 
state of the markets, and had observed 
very justly, that the farmers were dissatis- 
fied with the present price of wheat. That 
was unquestionably the fact, He frankly 
owned that he could not come at the 
cause of the present depression of prices, 
but he hoped that he might say, withont 
vanity, that that was a reason for sifting 
into the cause of it. From the numerous 
agricultural associations which had been 
recently formed in various parts of the 
country, the noble Lord opposite must 
see that the farmers, under the conviction 
that they had arrived at a pitch of diffi- 
culty under which they could no longer 
go on, had taken up the subject with a 
determination to have justice done to 
them. <As to the question of the Corn- 
laws, he would not say a single word 
upon it. He had never heard any farmer 
express an inclination to have the present 
state of the Corn-laws taken as a subject 
for Parliamentary inquiry. He was how- 
ever more especially speaking his own 
sentiments, and he would therefore abstain 
from dwelling further upon that topic. It 
would afford great satisfaction to the agri- 
culturists to know that a Committee 
was appointed to look fairly into the 
cause of their distress. If, unfortunately, 
it should turn out that Parliament was 
unable to benefit that important class,— 
and certainly that was not his opinion,— 
still, if such should be the case, the far- 
mers would still be satisfied if their case 
were fairly inquired into. He would only 
in conclusion, express a hope that his 
Majesty’s Ministers would, without regard 
to party or political feeling, appoint such 
a Committee of country-gentlemen as 
was calculated to give satisfaction to the 
country at large. He had put upon 
paper the names of the gentlemen whom 
he thought best qualified for sitting upon 
such a Committee. He should wait with 
great anxiety to hear the names proposed 
by the noble Lord, and till he heard those 
names he should not say a word further 
on the Question, 
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Mr. Clay, till he saw the Report of this 
Committee, would not bring forward the 
Motion respecting the Corn-laws of which 
he had given notice. 

Mr. Thomas Attwood rose for the pur- 
pose of moving that “ it be an instruction 
to the Committee particularly to inquire 
into the effect which the Bill of 1819, 
commonly called Peel’s Bill, had pro- 


duced in causing the present distress of 


agriculture, ‘The general opinion of the 
agricultural classes now was, that the 
whole of their distress was to be attributed 
to that Bill, and to that Bill alone. ‘The 
noble Lord, on a former occasion, had 
told the House that there must be a 
large reduction of rents; but, if that 
were so, why should there not be simul- 
taneously a large reduction of dividends? 
If the landowner were called upon to re- 
duce his rents, the fundowner should be 
called upon to reduce his dividends. That 
was only equal justice; for the landowner 
had as good a right to be protected from 
wrong as the fundowner. In what a state 
would the landlords of England be, if, 
after the thirty per cent. which they had 
already reduced, they were called upon to 
make a further reduction of fifty per cent. 
in their rents? Under the present stand. 
ard of value, the noble Lord must know 
that the tenantry must be ruined, unless 
the landlords were ruined before them. 
Indeed, one-half of the tenantry were 
ruined already, and the other half was 
travelling rapidly on the road to ruin. 
When the tenantry had reached that des- 
tination, the landlords would not be far 
behind them, and the mortgagees would 
soon take possession of their estates. The 
noble Lord, perhaps, thought that things 
had already come to the worst. That was 
not the fact. We had fifty per cent. lower 
to go still. There was not a shilling of 
rent now obtained that was not obtained 
through that accursed tampering with the 
Currency, which had been going on for 
the last twenty years. He had himself 
no interest in the land, he was only a 
friend to his country. He should not lose 
a shilling if all the farmers in the country 
were ruined, but, as aloyal subject, so long 
as he had life he would lift up his voice, 
against the iniquity of the present system. 
There had already been delusion upon 
delusion, and deception upon deception. 
The industrious classes had been told of 
over-trading, over-speculation, over-pro- 
duction, and over-population, but nothing 
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had been said of over-ruling. The great 
misfortune of the people of the country 
had been that they had been over-ruled. 
The industrious classes had trusted to that 
House, and they had been deceived and 
defrauded, and their capital and the funds 
of their industry had been taken from 
them. That House was again about to 
deceive them—they were preparing them 
for the butcher’s knife again to massacre 
them. The Currency had been extended 
by the Branch Banks established by the 
Bank of England, and by the Joint-stock 
Banks established by private individuals, in 
all the large manufacturing towns, but that 
was not enough. We had not, at present, 
either a sound, a healthy, or an upright 
Currency. They all recollected the dis- 
tress of 1816, of 1819, of 1825, and of 
1829. Did they intend, by leaving the 
Currency in its present state, to bring 
down another deluge of ruin upon the 
merchants and manufacturers of the 
country? There had been previous in- 
quiries on this subject, but they had ended 
in nothing. The Committee which sat 
upon agricultural distress in 1833, was one 
of the most delusive humbugs. Various 
efforts which he had made to explain his 
own peculiar notions on the Currency, not 
only before that Committee, but before 
several other Committees which had sat 
on the same subject previously, bad all 
been ineifectual. He hoped the House 
would let the country return at last toa 


just Currency, be it of paper or of gold— 


he hoped that it would without further de- 
lay proceed to do justice between the 
fundholder and the landlord,—between 
the landlord and the tenant. He pro- 
tested against the one-eyed inquiry now 
proposed, and contended that the Com- 
mittee would be a complete delusion, if 
his instruction to it were not adopted. He 
was afraid that the noble Lord would no- 
minate upon that Committee a majority of 
hon. Gentlemen of his own way of think- 
ing, instead of throwing a net as it were 
upon the House, and taking the members 
of the Committee indiscrimmately. If 
that were the case, the Committee would 
summon before them a host of witnesses to 
prove that there was nothing rotten in the 
state of agriculture, and that any little 
evils which might exist would all be re- 
moved by taking off the tax on shepherds’ 
dogs, and by making some alteration in 
the county-rates. Under such circum- 
stances what chance of relief would the 
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agriculturists have from the Committee ? 
If, however, the noble Lord would let this 
Committee be drawn fairly from both sides 
of the House, and if the noble Lord, 
would allow his Amendment to be carried, 
he should entertain hopes that better days 
were about to dawn upon England. He 
should entertain hopes that there would 
then be security for the Throne, security 
for the aristocracy, security for theC hurch, 
and security for every class of his Ma- 
jesty’s subjects. The hon. Member con- 
cluded by declaring that this subject 
ought to be fairly investigated, that all its 
dark sides ought to be turned to the 
light, which would not be the case unless 
his Amendment were carried. He moved 
the instruction to the Committee. 

The Speaker stated, that it was not 
competent for the hon. Member to move 
his instruction to the Committee until the 
Committee was appointed. 

Colonel Sibthorp should trust in the de- 
claration of Ministers, that they did not 
intend to fetter the inquiries of this Com- 
mittee, until he found them unworthy of 
his confidence. He, therefore, hoped that 
the hon. Member for Birmingham, whose 
clear and manly speeches on this subject 
both in the Central Agricultural Associ- 
ation and in the House he much admired, 
would not press his Amendment at pre- 
sent, as it was calculated to mar the ob- 
ject which they all had in view. 

Colonel Thompson hoped that attention 
would be paid in the Committee to those 
landlords who thought the present Corn- 
laws were at the bottom of all the distress 
which the agriculturists were now suffer- 
ing. He had some time since been asked 
to reduce his rents in Yorkshire; and he 
had consented to do so on condition that 
he should be at liberty to raise them 
twelve months after the laws were repealed 
prohibiting the importation of foreign corn, 
The farmers, too, were becoming converts 
to the opinion that the Corn-laws were 
injurious to their interests. He was there- 
fore for trying the experiment of repealing 
them. Let it not be understood from this 
that he was for rashly repealing them; 
no, be was for that gradual removal of 
them which would prevent any injury from 
being inflicted on existing interests. 

Mr. Cayley said, that there was a spirit 
now abroad among the agriculturists, 
which would not be blinded as to the 
cause of their situation, or satisfied with- 
out inquiry. It was for the House to de- 
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cide, after a proper investigation, whether 
relief could be afforded. He assured the 
noble Lord, that if he constituted the 
Jommittee fairly, he would reap, as he 
would undoubtedly deserve, the gratitude 
of the country. 

Mr. Heathcote did not believe that 
there existed on the part of any great body 
of agriculturists the slightest desire for a 
change in the Corn- -laws—they had too 
much corn in the country already, and did 
not wait more. He believed that great 
difference of opinion prevailed on the sub- 
ject of agricultural distress, but this was 
not the time to discuss the question, and 
he therefore should not state his sentiments 
upon it. If the inquiry of the Committee 
were to be enlarged by the introduction 
of the currency question, it would never 
come to an end. What the agriculturists 
wanted was some immediate practical re- 
sult from the labours of the Committee. 
It was to be hoped that result would be 
attained in the way of a reduction of local 
taxation. He thought his noble Friend 
had acted so fairly on the present occasion 
as to be entitled to the support of the 
House. 

Mr. Thomas Attwood said, that observ- 
ing so strong a feeling for unanimity in 
the House, he would refrain from pressing 
his Amendment. 

Mr. Roebuck hoped that the Committee 
would distinctly define what was meant 
by the term “agricultural interest,” for 
great confusion had frequently arisen 
from not understanding clearly the mean- 
ing of the expression. According to his 
idea, the “agricultural interest” com- 
prised three classes—the first and most 
important of which was the labourers, and 
he wished that those who were to deter- 
mine as to agricultural distress would first 
determine whether there existed increased 
distress among the agricultural labourers ; 
and if it should happen that the condition 
of the labouring farming population of 
England was at present better (as he be- 
lieved it to be) than it had been for the 
last twenty years, there was something to 
be said against the general proposition of 
agricultural distress. The next important 
portion of agriculturists were the farmers, 
who employed capital in the cultivation of 
land; and he wanted to learn from the 
Commitiee whether the application of 
capital to land was less profitable than its 
application in any other business ; and, if 
it were, he wished to know what was 
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meant by the term “ agricultural distress” 
as applied to the farmers. The last and 
least important branch of the agricultural 
interest—the least important because least 
numerous and non-productive—were the 
landlords. He owned that was a propo- 
sition not likely to meet much support in 
the House, still he adhered to the opinion, 
however disagreeable it might be to those 
who heard him, that the least important 
portion of the agricultural interest were 
the landlords. This portion of the agri- 
culturists, he was willing to allow, were in 
distress—but why? In consequence of 
their own conduct, and not from any act 
of the Government or Legislature—not by 
means of the law, which specially favoured 
them, but through their own proceedings. 
The causes of their distress arose out of 
habits and times different from the present, 
when, unhappily for the country, the land- 
lords enjoyed a monopoly of supply, we 
being cooped up within the four seas, 
The habits of expense then contracted and 
continued under diflerent circumstances, 
together with the large charges upon their 
estates, had ruined the landlords. Now 
that we were no longer confined within 
the four seas, or at war with the whole 
world, when the great body of the people 
were better off than formerly, but when 
the expensive habits of the landowners 
were destroying them, those persons had 
no right to cali on us for compensation 
for losses and difficulties which were 
purely the effect of their own proceedings, 
and in which the community was not 
interested. He hoped, therefore, to what- 
ever conclusion the Committee might 
come, that they would settle whether and 
how far it referred to the agricultural la- 
bourers, the farmers, or the landlords. 

Mr. Benett belonged to the class of 
English country gentlemen, and rose to 
defend them against the allegations of the 
hon. Member for Bath, who appeared not 
to know much about their character; if 
he did, he would not have denounced 
them as a useless or unimportant body. 
The country gentlemen had uniformly done 
their duty; they were loyal to the King 
and Constitution, and in their capacity of 
magistrates had rendered important ser- 
vice to the country. He agreed with the 
hon. Member for Bath that the labouring 
class, especially the agricultural labourers, 
were infinitely the most important portion 
of the community, but he believed he was 
more intimately cognizant of their con- 
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dition than the hon. Member, and he 
could assure him that the agricultural la- 
bourers would never prosper unless their 
employers, the farmers, were also prosper- 
ous. With respect to the farmers of Eng- 
land, no manufacturers worked for so 
small a profit, thongh the hon. Gentleman 
appeared to think differently; and the 
farmers could not prosper unless the 
country gentlemen prospered also. The 
three classes, of labourers, farmers, and 
landowners, were all bound ap together, 
and the hon. Gentleman might add to 
them the class of dealers in towns, who 
supplied the agriculturists, and whose 
prosperity depended upon that of their 
With these he would also 
mention, as possessing identical interests, 
the manufacturers for home consumption. 
The prosperity or distress of all these 
classes was closely connected; their in- 
terests were mutual. In our love of a 
showy foreign trade, while dwelling on the 
importance of our exports, we must not 
forget the magnitude of our home con- 
sumption, But he would not dwell upon 
the subject, or forestall the business of 
the Committee. He felt exceedingly 
obliged to the Government for having 
proposed the Committee, which he had 
no doubt would be fairly constituted. 
He was glad that, unlike the last, the 
Committee was unrestricted in its inquiry, 
from which much benefit might be ex- 
pected. The agriculturists had a right to 
demand inquiry and relief, if that were 
possible. All he asked for them was 
justice, and he doubted not they would 
obtain it at the hands of the House. 

Mr. Plumptre agreed with the hon. 
Member for Bath as to the importance of 
the labouring classes, but dissented from 
his assertion that they were not in a state 
of distress. From his knowledge, he took 
it on himself to declare the agricultural 
labourers were at this moment in a state 
of great distress. Indeed, it was evident, 
on the slightest consideration, that they 
must be so, for when the prices of agri- 
cultural produce were depressed, it was 
impossible for the cultivators to employ 
their full number of labourers, or to atford 
them a fair remuneration. 

Sir Robert Peel wished sincerely that he 
could participate in the expectation en- 
tertained by some of his hon. Friends as 
to the practical advantage to result from 
the appuintment of the Committee. He 
did not, however, entertain that expecta- 
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tion; his belief was, that when the Com- 
mittee sent in their report, probably at 
the close of the Session, the result would 
prove to be not very different from that of 
1833, namely, a strong opinion expressed 
by the Committee, and as firm a conviction 
on the part of the House, that legislative 
interference would not afford the means 
of relief or prosperity to the agriculturists. 
At the same time he thought, whenever 
there was a strong and general feeling 
subsisting among a particular class ad- 
mitted to be distressed, that an- inquiry 
into their condition was desirable, and 
might be advantageous. He thought that, 
under such circumstances, those who 
doubted the utility of the investigation 
were nevertheless bound to consent to it, 
and thereby obtain the moral advantage to 
be gained by the inquiry, whatever might 
be the result. If he thought that the 
Committee was appointed with a view to 
promote an alteration in the standard of 
value, and if he believed that the result 
would be to alter it, he, for one, would not 
consent to the propositicn. He felt as 
deep an interest in the prosperity of agri- 
culture as any man—his interest in the 
question was perhaps stronger than in 
another—but with this feeling he was as- 
sured that the true friend of the agricul. 
turists was not he who Aattered them with 
fallacious expectations, but the man who 
frankly stated what he believed to be the 
truth as to their condition and prospects. 
If the Committee were about to undertake 
the task of ascertaining the effect pro- 
duced upon agriculture by the alteration 
of the currency in 1819, or if it were ap- 
pointed for the purpose of investigating 
the various causes of depression to which 
that interest had been exposed, it was 
about to enter upon a task which, pur- 
sued in the usual manner, would neces- 
sarily end in disappointment. If the Com- 
mittee even took evidence and inquired 
into various circumstances of agriculture, 
in widely different parts of the country, 
with a view of assigning to each particular 
depression its peculiar cause, it would en- 
gage in a task which could not be accom- 
plished by any Committee. ‘To select 
particular cases of distress and depression 
from particular parts of the country would 
be fruitless, and would not prove satisfac- 
tory to the rest. At the same time, he 
admitted, that if a Committee were to be 
appointed, it was wise not to restrict its 
powers closely within the limits of a parti- 
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cular subject. But, so far as the inter- 
ests of agriculture were concerned, he 
thought they would be best promoted by 
the Committee addressing itself to prac- 
tical remedies. Possibly some assistance 
might be derived from a reduction of the 
land-tax, a mode of relief not of late ren- 
dered available. If the Committee ad- 
dressed itself to practical subjects, it 
might obtain the means of administering, 
if not extensive relief, at least material 
alleviation to the agriculturists. As to an 
inquiry into the causes of the depression 
of the price of agricultural produce, it 
could not be attended with any benefit or 
produce any practical result. They found 
a depression of prices admitted ; he hoped, 
if the Committee thought it necessary to 
go into the cause of it, that they would 
not contine themselves merely to the al- 
teration in the currency, but would also 
consider the effect of a cessation of war, 
of areturn to peaceful habits and pur- 
suits, and of improved and increased 
means of production. Cases ought not to 
be selected from particular portions of the 
country. If the Comm ttee were going 
to ascertain the real causes and condition 
of agricultural distress, they must not 
take the cases of a heavy soil, where the 
production of wheat was necessarily ex- 
pensive, but they must look at the subject 
as a whole, and not merely look at the 
condition of agriculture, but at the other 
interests involved in, and connected with, 
it. He could not help thinking that he 
saw in the great prosperity of our trade 
and manufactures a more encouraging 
prospect of an improved condition of agri- 
culture than in any other definite cause. 
However, one thing appeared self-evident 
—it was clearly as much for the interest 
of agriculture as for that of commerce and 
manufacture that we should adhere to the 
present standard of value. He might 
here observe, that in common with other 
Gentlemen, he considered the condition 
of the labouring classes highly important, 
but he was surprised to hear the hon. 
Member who preceded him state that 
there was no improvement in their cir- 
cumstances within the last few years. 
The result of the inquiry made in 1833 
was, that though agriculture was not in 
such a state as could be wished, yet that 
there had been a material improvement in 
the condition of the labouring classes as 
compared with their state in former but 
recent periods. Gentlemen might enter- 
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tain a different opinion, but he was only] to the agricultural interest from the alter- 
saying that the Committee of 1833 had so} 


reported. There was a universal impres- 
sion on the part of the Committee that 
the state of the labouring classes was 
materially improved. [Mr. 
‘“In England?” | 


He agreed with the Committee in this 


O'Connell : | 
He meant in England. | 


{ 
| 


opinion—it was his sincere conviction that | 
the condition of the labouring classes had | 
improved ; that they were earning at least | 


an equal money amount of wages as at 
former periods, and that they possessed a 
greater command over those commodities 
which were essential to existence. That 
consideration afforded him consolation for 
the pain he felt at the complaints made 
(some of them not without justice) with 
respect to the alleged injurious effects of 
the Currency Bill of 1819. He believed 
in his conscience it was essential to the 
national security that the condition of the 
labouring classes in this country should be 
improved; and he believed that the first 
necessary step to that improvementconsist- 
ed in the selection of some one permanent 
standard of value. Hardly, therefore, as 
the measure might bear on some persons, 
on the labouring classes it had operated 
favourably, and the paramount advantage 
of that circumstance in some degree coun- 
tervailed the pain he experienced at the 
prejudice which the Bill of 1819 might 
have caused to other classes. With 
respect to practical and local measures of 
relief, it might be worth while to consider 
whether there was not a possibility of 
diminishing, in some degree, the amount 
of payments required from united agricul- 
tural parishes, on account of the building 
of workhouses under the Poor Law,Amend- 
ment Act. He thought the interest pay- 
able for the advances was greater than 
in other cases where public money was 
advanced. Here was a practical case, 
admitting an easy remedy. As the noble 
Lord found that the security in those and 
other cases was equal, and that less inter- 
est was demanded on advances in other 
instances, he hoped the noble Lord would 
consider the subject, and that the appoint- 
ment of a Committee would not preclude 
the Government from atlording practical 
relief, for it would be a disadvantage to 
the agricultural interest if the inquiry to 








be made into its condition should suspend | 


any favourable intention that might have 
been entertained towards it. 
as he did, that great benedt would result 
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ation in the Poor-laws, and having done 
what he could to enforce the improvement 
in his own neighbourhood, he nevertheless 
thought that we must take care not to 
overrate the future permanent reduction 
of expense from the circumstance of the 


Act coming into operation at a time when 
there was a greatly increased demand for 


wae tre } . vy val , + . 
agricultural labour on account of various 


: SE ys ; . : 
Improvements, tuciuding the extension of 
ona ae oF ! ’ x | i nae ' i , . 
rauroads and other public WOKS. He Was 


not going to say one word against the 

\mend- 
ment Act, but he cautioned Gentlemen 
not to expect an extensive and continued 
reduction of expenditure in 
auguring from what had already taken 
place, to which they oucht to bear in mind 
that other causes had contributed. With 
respect to the strong language used by the 
hon. Member for 


effect or operation of the Poor-law 


future, 


Birmingham, he felt 
unwilling to enter upon the subjeet— 
this was not the time to do so; but he 
should apprehend that the very precise, 
close, and practical reasoning of the hon, 
Member that night must suggestto the Com- 
mittee that the hon. Member was one of 
the earliest witnesses to be examined before 
them. He hoped he might promise the hon. 
Member that he should be examined more 
in detail upon facts than on former occa- 
sions, and he trusted there would be none 
of what the hon. Gentleman ealled, ‘* tom- 
foolery ;” but that he would receive every 
opportunity of showing that an alteration 
of the currency was the best cure for agri- 
cultural distress. recollected 
the prophecies he had heard from the hon. 
Gentleman as to the impossibility of main- 
taining the present standard of value, and 
continuing to carry on our trade and 
manufactures in a degree at all propor- 
tionate to their ancient prosperity, and 
looked round him and saw the condition 
of those great interests, he now might be 
excused for doubting the hon. Member's 
present predictions. When he found that 
it was consistent with the hon. Member's 
proposed alteration of the currency, nay, 
a part of his plan, that extensive assist- 
ance should be granted by joint-stock 
banks to persons producing security for 
the advances he asked, why could not this 
method be resorted to at present? When 
the hon. Gentleman admitted that our 
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}commerce and manufictures were pros- 
| perous, and that t ¢ prosperity co-ex) ted 
fwith a cold standard, he could not und 
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stand why the same standard should be 
less favourable to another great interest, 
or why it could not also co-exist with 
agricultural prosperity. His firm belief 
was, that the permanent welfare and pros- 
perity of this country, agricultural as well 
as commercial and manufacturing, were 
deeply involved in 
the present fixed monetary standard. 
Mr. Wodehouse maintained, with every 
disposition to pay deference to the opinions 
of the right hon. Baronet, 


State of Agriculture. 


the maintenance of 
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mittee did not extend its inquirtes into the | 


state of the currency, it would be quite 
impossible to recommend any practic ‘able 
scheme of relief to the dis iecesed agricul- 
turists. He sailed the noble Lord for 
not having excluded that subject 
their consideration, and he earnestly hoped 
the result would not be found to disappoint 


the reasonable hopes of a very large and | 


imporia nt poi ‘tion of the community. 
The Speaher having put the Question, 
Lord John Russell read the names of 


the Committee, which he proposed should 
consist of thirty-three Members, the greater 
proportion being Members for English 
counties, four for Scotland, and four for 
Treland. 

On the Motion of Mr. Cayley, the name 
of the hon. Member for Whitehaven (Mr. 
Matthias Attwood) was added to the Com- 
mittee, 

Lord John Russell said he should divide 


} 





Eaton, R. J. 
Egerton, Sir P. 
Eliey, Sir J. 
Elves, J. P. 
Entwisle, J. 
Estcourt, T. G. B. 
Ewing, H. D. 
Fector, J. M. 
Field: n, W 
Fielden, J. 
Finn, W. F. 
Fleming, J. W. 


sae é | Forbes, W. 
that if the Com- | ; 


French, W. 
Freshfield, W. 
Gaskell, J. Milnes 
ag: WabD, 


Gore, P. 


Goring, H. D. 


. | Goulburn, 
from | 


Goulburn, Sergeant 


| Greisley, Sir Rt. 
| Grimston, Lord 





Halford, H. 
Hale, R. B. 
Halyburton, Hon. J. 
Handley, H. 
Hardy, J. 
Harvey, D. W. 
Uk irland, J.C. 
Henniker, Lord 
Hay, Sir J. 
Se Ion. 8. 
liogg, J. W. 
Holland, E. 
Hope, Hon. J. 
Hotham, Lord 
Houldsworth, T. 
Hoy, J. B. 


the House against the addition of any | Ingham, R. 


other names. 

The Marquess of Chandos moved that 
the name of the Earl of Darlington be | 
added to the Committee. 

The House divided on the 
Ayes 142; Noes 149: Majority 


List of the Ayrs. 
Agnew, Sir A. Buckingham, J.§ 
Alston, R Butler, Sir J. 
Angerstein, J. J. Burrell, Sir C. 
A:chdall, M. Campbell, Sir H. P. 
Astley, Sir J. Cayley, E. 
Attwood, M. Chisholm, A. 
Bagot, Llon. W. Churchill, Lord C. 
Bailey, J. Clerk, Sir G. 
Baillie, H. Clive, C. 
Barclay, C. Clive, Hon. R. 
Barneby, J. Codrington, C. W. 
Bateson, Sir R. Compton, H. C. 
Beckett, Sir J. Conolly, Colonel 


Motion : 


Borthwick, P. Corbet, T. G. 
Bradshaw, J. Dalbiac, Sir C. 
Bruen, Colonel Darlington, Earl of 


Bruen, F. Dick, Q. 
Bruce, C. C. L. Duncombe, Hon. W. 
Bru: jenel 1, Lord Duncombe, Hon. A. 





Inglis, Sir R. 
Irton, S. 
Johnstone, J. H. 
Jones, W. 
Kearsley, J. H. 
Knatchbull, Sir E. 
Knight, H. G. 
Knightley, Sir C. 
Lennard, B. 
Longfield, R. 
Lowther, Colonel 
Lygon, Colonel 
Maclean, D. 
Manners, Lord C, 


His Majesty’s Answer. 


Rt. Hon. H. 
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Maunsell, J. P. 
Mordaunt, Sir J. 
Morgan, C. 
Neele, J. 
Nicholl, J. 
O’Brien, W.S. 
Palmer, R. 
Parry, Colonel 
Peel, E. 
Pemberton, T. 
Perceval, Colonel 
Plumptre, J. P. 
Pollington, Lord, 
Sandon, Viscount 
Praed, J. B. 
Price, R. 
Pringle, A 
Richards, J. 
Rickford, W. 
Ross, C. 
Rushbrooke, R. 
Sanderson, R. 
Scarlett, Hon. R. 
Scott, Sir E. 
Scourfield, W. H. 
Shaw, Rt. Hon. F. 
Sheldon, E. 
Sibthorpe, Colonel 
Smyth, Sir H. 
Somerset, Lord E. 
Somerset, Lord G. 
Stormont, Viscount 
Stuart, Lord 
Sturt, H. C. 
Trevor, Hon, A. 
Tyrell, Sir J. 
Twiss, H. 
Vere, Sir C. 
Verner, Colonel 
Verner, Sir H. 
Vesey, Hon. T. 
Vivian, J. E. 
Walpole, Lord 
Weyland, R. 
Wilbraham, 
Wilson, H. 
Wodehouse, E. 
Yorke, E. 
Young, J. 
Young, Sir W. 
Young, G. F. 
TELLERS. 
Attwood, T. 
Chandos, Lord 
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Committee appointed, 


His Masestry’s ANSWER TO THE 
follows, 
ordered to be printed. 
‘“‘T receive with satisfaction the assur- 
ances contained in your loyal and dutiful 


DRESS as 


address. 


‘“‘Tt will ever be my study, under the 
will of Divine Providence, to maintain 
the high character of this country among 
the nations of the world, and to promote 
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the peace and welfare of all classes of my 
subjects.” 


AMENDMENT OF THE CORPORATIONS 
Act.] The Attorney-General moved for 
leave to bring in a Bill toalter and amend 
the Municipal Corporations Act of last 
year. He was understood to state, that 
the Act of last year had worked quite as 
wellas, under all the circumstances, could 
possibly have been expected. In a mea- 
sure, however, of so extensive and sweep- 


ing a character, it was found that some 
few Amendments were necessary to render 


its operation easy and perfect. To effect 
such Amendments was the object of the 
Bill which he was now about to move for 
leave to introduce. Ina few instances, as 
in the cases of Rochester, and Newport in 
the Isle of Wight, there had been an 
equality of votes in the election of ‘Town- 
councillors, so that in fact no Aldermen 
were returned. In such cases it was pro- 
posed for the future to give the casting 
vote to the senior councillor. Again, where 
there might be any dispute by the law as 
it now stood, about the title of the return- 
ing officer, it was proposed that the sup- 
posed flaw in his title should not vitiate 
any election where the parties had been 
chosen bona fide by a majority of electors. 
It was further proposed, that all legal pro- 
ceedings which had been commenced in 
consequence of the defects or misunder- 
standing of the late Bill, should be staid 
upon payment of costs. 

Colonel Sththorp wished that Gentlemen 
should have sufficient time to consider the 
Amendments proposed, as he 


would be in their power, as it was in his | 
power, to point out a few other absurdities | 


in the Bill of last Session, which he re- 
garded as a most imperfect and most dan- 
gerous measure, 

Mr. Thomas Attwood begged to remind 
the hon. and learned Gentieman of on 
great defect in the present law, that o! 
withholding from the Town Council the 
appointment of the Magistrates. ‘The Bull, 
as originally introduced last year, gave the 
Council that power. It was a most im- 
portant political right, and he thought 
that part of the measure, as it was first 
brought in, ought to be revived, and cer- 
tainly this was a very good opportunity for 
doing so. Another defect was the qualifi- 
cation clause. It was very objectionable, 
and ought to be abolished. ‘There ought 


to be no other qualification required to be- 
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authority having been established for 
managing and carrying on these light- 
houses. The consequence was, that a 
great waste of public money was annually 
incurred, It was clearly shown to the 
Committee that a sum of 70,0002. was 
sutiicient to maintain all the light-houses 
of the three countries, and yet no less a 
sum than 240,000/. was annually exacted 
from the shipping interest in the shape of 
light-house duties, the difference, there- 
fore, was entirely thrown away. Many 
me aleve of the Committee agteed with 
him, that it would be better to place these 
lights under the management of a public 
Board ; but it was thought by a majority 
of the Committee, that as a public body 
was already constituted in the Corporation 
of the Trinity-house, the first step taken 
should be to place the light-houses under 
their control, he House had heard much 
to-night respecting agricultural distress, 
and various modes of relicf had been sug- 
gested. For his part, he was of opinion 
that the agricultural interest could not be 
better served than by the reduction of 
local and general taxation. If the light- 
house duties were reduced, it would enable 
the ship-owners to lower their freights, 
and that must ultimately be beneficial to | 
the agriculturists, by lessening the expense | 
of the transit of landed produce. But the | 
greatest evil he had to complain of was, 
the private light-houses in the hands of 
individuals. Leases had been granted by 
the Crown to individuals, which afforded | 
them the means, he would say, of plunder- 
jing the public; because the Crown bad no 
more right to grant to my Lord A or my 
Lord B the power of levying a tax on the 


commerce of the country, than it had at (n 


the present moment to give an order on 
the Exchequer to any private individual 
who had not done a single public act to 
deserve it. He did not mean to complain 


of the present Administration on this score | 


so much as of former Administrations, 
which had allowed these leases to be re- 
newed, notwithstanding Mr. 
and Mr. Herries had often declared that 
they never should be renewed again. The 
system, however, kad gone on year after 
year, ever since 1823, imposing this un- 
necessary burthen on the trade of the 
country. This was the third year since 
be aud his friends had undertaken the 
ive of remec iy! Ing this % buse;: and the 
Fany eached the present 
rat they had not taken 
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the matter into their own hands. What 
was the Board of Trade for, if not to un- 
dertake the management of such matters 
as this? On one occasion, when the Bill 
was brought in, he was told that the Go- 
vernment had not made up their minds 
upon the subject; at another time, that 
the Crown had an interest in the question, 
Indeed, no less than 100,000/. taken from 
the shipping interest had already been 
paid into the hands of Commissioners of 
Woods and Forests, arising from light- 
houses, which the Crown ought never to 
have received. On these orounds, the 
Bill had, from time to time, been post- 
'poned. He remembered, too, that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer once told 
‘him, that objections were raised on the 
part of the lessees to the proposed mode 
of proceeding, and that time was, there- 
fore, required to consider what other mode 
should be adopted. There was another 
great objection to the present system, 
“namely, the appropriation of a large sum 
derived from these light-house duties to 
the payment of pensions to disabled sea- 
men. There was no objection to a specific 
fund being provided for such a purpose ; 
but it ought not to be at the expense of 
i the shipping trade of the country. He did 
/not mean to impugn the mode in which 
| the distribution of the money was made; 
i it was only the principle to which he ob- 
|jected. With respect to transferring the 
| Superintendence of these light-houses to 
the Trinity-house, he begged to observe, 
‘that that ‘Corporation had already fifty- 
five lights under its management and con- 
| trol. The amount of revenue yielded, and 
‘the expenses for collection and mainte- 
ance incurred during the year 1834, stood 
| thus :— 








Revenue - - - £83,000 
| Expense of collection - £6,600 
Maintaining the lights in 
repair - = «= 35,900 
42,500 
Leaving a sum of - - £40,500 


beyond what was actually necessary for 
the maintenance of those fifty-five light- 
houses. Now, he would contend that that 
40,5002. if vot required for maintaining 
the lights, or for erecting new lights, ought 
not to be levied, and, if levied, ought not 
to be appropriated, without some different 
superintendence and control from that 


which at present existed, to the payment 
Then there 


of pensions to certain seamen, 
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vate individuals, which, 


In 1833, yielded a revenue of - £79,676 
Expenses of collection - £10,000 
Maintaining the lights - 9,35 

onsen $9,954 





£60,322 
to be divided among twelve or imei in- 
dividuals, The object, therefore, of his 
Bill was to consolidate these private lights 
under the authority of the Trinity-house, 
who had the charge of the fifty-five other 
lights belonging to England, leaving the 
lights belonging to Ireland and Scotland 
for the present out of consideration. It 
might be asked what advantage would be 
derived from doing this, seeing that the 
rights of those individuals must be main- 
tained during the period of their leases, 
In the first place, then, it was his opinion 
that if the rights of each of those indi- 
viduals were brought before a Jury of the 
country, it would be very difficult indeed 
for the parties to m: aintain them ; therefore 
he thought it would become a question, 
fairly and properly, for that House to con- 
sider whether those rights should not, 


Thus leaving a surplus of - - 


as 
recommended by the Committee, be all 
subjected to investigation before that 
tribunal, in order to put an end to any 


grants of leases that had been improperly 
or illegally made. At the same time he 
owned that he looked forward to improve- 
ment for the future rather than to derive 
advantage by pressing on the interests of 
those connected with the past. It was 
therefore proposed to give by this Bill 
power to the Trinity-house to come to 
terms with those individuals if possible ; 
but if they should not be able to agree, 
then it was provided that the question of 
right should be brought before a Jury of 
the country. He thought it very likely 
that arrangements might be amicably 
effected. He did not wish to throw any 
slur upon these gentlemen; on tle con- 
trary, he was glad to say that he had met 
with every disposition on their part to do 
what was right. The result which he ex- 
pected from the adoption of this plan 
would be a saving of from 15,000/. to 
20,000/. in the first year; and if a similar 
plan were adopted with regard to the Irish 
lights, a very large portion of the 24,000/. 
now paid as mere per centage on the col- 
lection of the dues for those lights would 
also be saved. He would not say anything 


Scotland at 


about the light-houses of 
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i hon. Gentleman to leave out the 
Chat S respecting the discontinuans of 
the peste nS seamen, which were 
strongly r — by the Committee, 
he must declhi orig Ss the Bill tm his 
hands, becaus “a (Mr. Hume) should be 
wrong, as Chairman of that Committee, 
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House. ‘The hon. Gentleman moved for 
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sent Bill, 
a perfect right to do but he had not 
any right at the same time to charge him 
or the Government with a neglect of du ty 
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so, 








for not introducing the measure. But his | 
bon. Friend now said, * I will cive over | 
the Bill to you if you will adopt all its | 
provisions.” To that proposi ton he] — 
could by no means consent. If his hon. | 
Fricnd would leave the matter in his hands | 
and allow him to bring in a Bill such as| 
he mi pprove of, on the re sponsibility | 
of the Government, he should feel it his | 
dau o undertake that task; but he ec i 
tainly could notu ake tocarry through 
a Bil, some of the provisions of which he 
did not approve of. He agreed with his 
hon. Friend with re t to the merits of 
the Report of the Co ittee which sat on 
the subject of Light-houses 3 an 1 he would 
do his bon. Friend si justice to say that} 
it 1S | ni ble for ny one to pay none 
attention to the able ct than he did, and | 
the R rt i ted ¢ rat credit upon hi Le | 
He : did hon, Friend that justice 5 | 
P ' ti was worthy of remark, | 
t HT Prien self had not fol- | 
lowed t! comt lations of that Cr m- | 
mit Comn recomm aded | 
tha y hould be ( | 
‘ngland, Ireland, and Scotla: 1] 
that all the Light-hou of the | 
Kin hould be all placed under the | 
but his hon. I rriend had | 
, Bill for Engla id sit imply. 
hon. Friend proposed to place | 
th rht-honses in Enoland under the 
control of the Trinity-house, and yet he | 
was of opinion that another distinct | 
Board o t to have that control. In 
the first piace, then, the Bill in’ one 
point was not accordit to the recome | 
vendation of th imittee; and, in the 
next, althon n another it was in ac- | 
cordance with the recommendation of the 
Committee, it was contrary to the| 
opinion of | 1. Friend who brought it | 
it {nother point taken by his hon. 
Friend, n which he differed from his 
hon. iend, was with respect to hea 
| He, | rhaps, agreed 
with nd in thinkine that it 
1s contrary to strict principle to allow a 
tax of t kind to be levied from the 
hipy int ts of the country for the 
n of lights, and afterwards to | 
permit the money to be distribute ete pen- | 
sions to distressed seamen. But it was 
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hon. Friend certainly had | practical point of view, and not con- 
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fine it to abstract principles; and when 
they found that there was not only 
no complaint made by the shipping inter- 
est of thisdistribution, but, on the contrary, 
he believed it would be difficult to get up 
a single petition amongst them against it 

and it was the shipping interest, after 
all, who paid this money, in order that 
the pensions should not be taken away— 
he (Mr. Thomson) was not inclined to 
cairy out the general principle to all its 
ences. Unless he saw great 
aiaste take pl ce under the distribution 
f these pensions, he was not at all dis- 
posed to meddle with the subject. Here 
they had parties who were anxious to con- 
tinue to pay those pensions, and parties 
who, of were also anxious still to 
eceive them. Upon that point, therefore, 
(and it was the stipulation which he under- 
stood his hon. Friend to make as the con- 
dition of his handing over the Bill to him), 


consequ 


course, 


his 


he differed from hon. Friend, and, 
therefore, could not consent to take the 
Bill pon such terms lis hon. Friend 
had taken notice of a difficulty arising 


from the necessity of ie Ye the consent 
of the Crown, and asked why should the 
people be stopped in that way upon a 

iect of this kin nd for want of the consent 
of the Crown. But if the property of the 
Crown was iaeled in the question, 
surely it was but right that the consent of 
the Crown should be given. He was 
quite satished that no unusual course 


_ would be adopted by the Crown on this 


| 


essary to look at this question in al hand manner, with the possessors of it, 


occasion, and that if the obtaining the 
object which they all had in view—that of 
putting the Light-houses on a_ better 
system—depended on getting rid of the 
property of the Crown, he was perfectly 
sure that the Crown’s advisers would not 
throw any obstacle in the way of an agree- 
ment. Sut an arrangement could not be 
effected in an instant; there were other 
parties interested to be consulted. He 
could assure his hon. Friend that every 

sndeavour would be used to come to a fair 
arrangement with the individuals who now 
hold leases under the Crown; and it 
would then be for the advisers of the 
Crown to say whether they would consent 
to this Bill or not. His hon: Friend must 
permit him to say that the Bill involved 
arrangements affecting private property to 
a great extent: and it would be most 
unfair to legislate at once, and in an off- 
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without consulting with them on the 
subject. He could assure his hon. Friend 
the matter was not so very easy to arrange 
as he supposed. In conclusion, he begged 
to repeat, that although he could not 
undertake to manage his hon. Friend’s 
Bill, yet he should be willing to render 
him every assistance in his power consis- 
tently with his own views of the subject, 
and to obtain for him every facility from 
the Woods and Forests in the further pro- 
secution of his measure. 

Mr. O'Connell felt it his duty to state 
that, whatever inaccuracy existed in the 
Report on which this Bill was founded, or 
whatever want of harmony might be ap- 
parent between them, the fault did not 
rest with the hon. Mover, or with the 
Committee. It was not supposed at the 
time that Ireland would be included in 
any alteration which might be proposed 
as the result of its deliberations, 
therefore, less evidence had been offered 
in relation to the system on which the 
light-houses were governed in tinh commtry 1 
than would otherwise have been. It was, 
therefore, judged only fair to exclude Ire- 
land from the effect of any legislation 


Light-houses on the 


‘ } 
and, 


affecting its interests on this point, until | 


they had an opportunity of ascertaining the 
actual state’ of things there. He felt 
a duty to his constituents and to the 
Ballast Board of Dublin, to whose care 
this important department was intrusted 
in Ireland, to state, that they lately etlected 


some considerable additions, and judicious | 
improvements in this branch of the public | 
| Irish Board of 


service, while, at the same time, they had, 
by good management, been able to relieve 
the shipping interest of a portion of the 
charges hitherto paid by vessels availing 


themselves of the lights on the Irish coast. | 


They had, in fact, at once reduced the 
duty and increased the accommodation to 
the public. It might naturally be asked, 
at what outlay were these benefits effected ? 


What amounts of salaries were paid for | 


this superior species of management ? 
Not one penny. It was all done gratui- 


tously. This was (as far as he knew) the | 
regularly | 


first instance of a Board not 
paid which did any good. It had effected 
especial good in the south of Ireland, 


not a single one had occurred, mainly in 
consequence of the admirable arrangements 
of the Ballast Board. These were the 
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| Bill now | 
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t} he and the hon. 





ition of a 
| arrange 


| contending 
where formerly not a winter had passed | 
without numerous shipwrecks, yet he was | 
happy to say that for the last eight winters | 
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reasons why Ireland had been excluded 
from the present attempt at ¢ 
It did well enough as it was, a 
to be left so. ‘This was the opini 
of the hon. 

vas sure 
propriety o 
roucht 


‘ntralization. 
id it oucht 
D bo 

Mover and himself, and 
House would ager 
course 


before them. 
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must therefore contend that Envlar 
called on to legislate for the prot 
her maritim« on Irish , 
and fully justified in insisting ou the adop- 
and systemati 
nent empire. With 
spect to the pensions, he believed t 
feeling in their favour 
versal, and no 
their 
shipping owners ese the charges which 
the hon. Member for 
ist ee of 


shipping instead “Trish 
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consistent 
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vus almost uni- 


food reason was shown f 


discontinuance He defended the 


Virddiesex advanced 
apathy 
> that sie: wisely discriminated 
in all m atters of le affecting their 
interests, and only Sela the anxiety 
and alarm on which he animadverted when 
unwise and unjust attempts were made to 
interfere with their earnings by legislative 
enactments. He hoped that the Bill 


agal and iwnorance, 
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would pass, shorn of its objectionable 
clauses. 

Mr. Shaw declared, that it was exceed- 
ingly unjust to include the Baliast Board 
of Ireland, in the accusations which had 
been made against inefficient public or 
private bodies. It was fully established, 
that the system they pursued had worked 
well, and was conducted more cheaply, 
successfully, and satisfactorily than any 
other, and it would now be the height of 


bad management or incompetency. He 
hoped that, under the circumstances, the 
House would see the inconsistency and 
unfairness of introducing Ireland into the 
contemplated arrangement. 

Colonel Parry was happy to add his 
testimony in favour of the conduct of the 
Board of the Trinity House, who were 
looked up to with gratitude by the poor 
receivers of its pensions, These trifling 
annuities were not receivable till the 
claimant was past seventy; and, it was 
further stated as a qualification, was not 
able to beg. Representing, as he did, 
the interests of six seaports, and of a 
numerous maritime population, he felt 
happy in stating his conviction, that his 
constituents would be quite satisfied with 
the progress of the Bill under the care, 
which the President of the Board of Trade 
had promised to extend to it. He hoped, 
that Mr. Hume and the Government would 
agree to carry on the measure with a good 
understanding, and that the poor indi- 
viduals dependent on these pensions for 
their subsistence would not be over- 
looked. 

Viscount Sandon would not allow the 
Irish Members to stand alone in their 
praise of the Ballast Board, whose merits 
he was happy to substantiate. He dis- 
liked the spirit of monopoly, and would be 
glad to see each country administering its 
own proper department of the public ser- 
vice. When alate attempt was made to 
break up the old establishment of Kil- 
mainham flospital, be was proud of the 


opportunity it afforded him of upholding | 


the rights of Ireland, and advocating the 
consideration which should ever be ex- 


tended by the Legislature to the feelings | 
of old soldiers in the peaceful sanctuary | 


where they had retired to end their days. 
He protested against the principles advo- 
cated by the hon. Member for Tynemouth, 
which, if admitted, would let in the inter- 
ference of all the foreiga shipping inter- 
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ests that paid lighthouse toll on the Irish 
or other coasts, for they must in justice be 
consulted there. He felt quite satistied, 
however, that the Trinity House was com- 
petent to conduct the English branch of 
the service, and he should therefore cheer- 
fully support the Bill. 

Mr. Pease said, that it appeared to be 
taken for granted, that the whole amount 
specified by the hon, Member for Middle- 


Promulgation of the Statutes. 


/sex might be consistently viewed as sur- 
injustice to disturb it, on the pretence of | 


plus; but this, he believed, was not the 
The funds so raised by lighthouse 


| dues were properly intended, and liable to 
| be appropriated, to the improvement of 
| coasts which yet needed the aid of the 


Trinity or some other Board, and the 
application of these very funds in pro- 
viding an extension of illumination, 
and other accompanying measures, for 
the safety of shipping, completion of 
harbours, the improvement and_ repairs 
of light-houses, &c. If these funds 
were taken away, the Trinity-house would 
necessarily be debarred from accomplish- 
ing the great national ends which this 
Bill appeared designed to promote. He 
thought, that a certain portion of this 
surplus ought to be annually taken for 
the improvement of particular portions of 
the coast serratim. The interests of the 
State should, above all considerations, be 
first attended to; its maritime power and 
wealth should receive every aid and pro- 
tection, that the judicious outlay of its 
proper funds on the coast could accom- 
plish; and if any surplus were afterwards 
found to exist, let it be applied in pensions 
to the most deserving and destitute. He 
believed it was a question whether the 
constitution of the Trinity House was alto- 
gether such as the House would wish, but 
he felt that it would be unworthy of Par- 
liament to circumscribe a fund on which 
so much depended. 
Bill brought in and read a first time. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, February 9, 1836. 


PROMULGATION OF THE STATUTES. | 


Mr. Hume and others from the Com- 
mons requested, on behalf of the Com- 
mons, a conference on the subject of pro- 
viding more effectual means for promul- 
gating the Statutes of the Realm. 

Their Lordships concurred. 

Upon the return of the managers, 

The Duke of Cleveland informed the 
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House, that the managers for the House 
of Commons, had communicated to their 
Lordships the following resolutions :— 

“4. That the Resolution of the House of 
the 7th May, 1801, be rescinded; and that a 
new scheme, founded on the principles re- 
commended by the Committee, be adopted. 

“ 2. That the whole number of copies of the 
Statutes for promulgation be printed of one 
uniform size. 

“3. That the Statutes for promulgation be 
of the royal octavo size, continuously printed. 

“4, That to secure the publicity and pre- 
servation of the Statutes for the use of the 
courts and offices, such copies shall be stamped, 
© Promulgated for public use,’ and be accom- 


panied by a distinct notice on each volume, | 

Be : app 
Great Seal was in the hands of Commis- 
| sioners. 
| Lord-lieutenant had thought it advisable 
}to recommend any gentleman for the 
| Commission 
| which he complained was, that the noble 


that they belong to the said courts and offices, 
and are to be solely appropriated for public 
use.”’ 


Resolutions to be printed. 


APPOINTMENT OF MAGISTRATES. | 
The Marquess of Salisbury rose to call 
the attention of their Lordships to a sub- 
ject upon which it would not be necessary 
for him to trouble them with many obser- 
vations; yet it was one of the most im- 
portant subjects that could possibly come 
under their consideration. Their Lordships 
were aware that for many years the man- 
ner of appointing Magistrates to the 
Commission of the Peace in counties had 
been exclusively through the recommen- 
dation of the Lord-lieutenants for such 
counties respectively. He had taken some 
pains to ascertain whether any instance 
could be found of such a proceeding being 
adopted as to insert the nameg of any gen- 
tlemen in the Commission without reference 
first to the Lord-lieutenant, or without his 
concurrence. He believed the Lord Chan- 
cellor, or the Commissioners holding the 
Great Seal, had always made it a rule 
never to appoint a magistrate without the 
full consent and concurrence of the Lord- 
lieutenant. In 1829, a case occurred in 
which a name that had been in a former 
list was omitted, and on the restoration 
of that name it was thought necessary that 
the Lord Chancellor should explain why 
he had replaced it in the Commission. 


The explanation was, that the name of 


the gentleman appointed had been inserted 
in a former list, as recommended by the 
Lord-lieutenant, and that it was not ex- 
pedient, without reason assigned, to ex- 
clude it from the new list. [le mentioned 
this case solely for the purpose of showing 
with what jealousy the right of the Lord- 
lieutenants in this respect was guarded—~ 
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so much so, that upon a departure from 
the practice in a single instance, it was 
deemed prudent to make a public expla- 
nation of the motives. He had made 
diligent search to ascertain whether, dur- 
ing the time of the last three Lord Chan- 
cellors, the practice had been maintained 
uniformly, with the exception he had 
named, and he had found that it had been 
so maintained. Having thus explained, 
or rather reminded their Lordships of the 
almost invariable practice, he would now 
call their attention to a signal and dan- 
gerous departure from that practice in the 
course of last year. During that time the 


He was not aware whether any 


of the Peace; but that of 
Lord, the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, in concert, no doubt, with 
his colleagues, had recommended many 
Gentlemen to be put into the Commission 
of the Peace without the concurrence of 
the Lord-lieutenants, and which had been 
accordingly inserted by the authority of 
the Great Seal. He need not point out 
how much this proceeding was at variance 
with the established practice, and how 
much it bore on the face of it the appear- 
ance of a party manceuvre for the purpose 
of placing political partisans in the Com- 
mission of the Peace. He did not mean 
to bring so heavy a charge against the 
noble Secretary of State for the Home 
Department; but it was the duty of that 
House to look at such proceedings with 
jealousy, and without respect to persons ; 
and it was impossible not to understand 
that if the practice once became estab- 
lished as a precedent, Secretaries of State 
might be hereafter found ready to sacrifice 
their sense of duty to the love of place or 
of party. As he understood that the 
motion would not be resisted by the noble 
Viscount at the head of his Majesty’s 
Government, he would not enter into 
further details at present. If it should 
appear that the power thus assumed had 
been exercised to any great extent, or 
that any undue appointments had been 
made, then it would become a question 
how far it might not be the duty of that 
House to proceed further in the matter. 
Every person would admit the danger of 
taking away the responsibility of appoint- 
ing the Magistrates from the Lord-lieuten- 
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ants of counties, and placing it in the 
hands of individuals who had not the 
means of knowing the characters of the 
persons to be appointed. The Secretary 
of State for the time being could not have 
that local knowledge which was necessary 
to direct his choice properly. He should 
conclude by moving fora return of the 
names and residences of the gentlemen 
who had been appointed to the Commis- 
sion of the Peace in the different counties 
of England and Wales, on the recom- 
mendation of the Secretaries of State, and 
without the application of the custos rotu- 
lorum, from the Ist of January, 1835, 
down to the latest period. 

The Marquess of Westminster had but 
a few observations to make upon the 
Motion of his noble Friend. His noble 
Friend had laid as a foundation for his 
Motion, the possibility, indeed the more 
than possibility, of a Secretary of State 
being influenced by party motives in the | 
recommendation of a gentleman for the | 
Commission of the Peace. Now, he only 
wished to put it to his noble Friend’s 
candour and judgment to say, whether it | 
was not also just as possible, that Lord- | 
lieutenants might in some cases be in- | 
fluenced by party motives. He wished to, 
know, whether his noble Friend considered | 
that those functionaries were entirely re: | 
moved from every suspicion of possible | 
bias, and that Secretaries of State were | 
the only persons liable to the imputation ? | 

Viscount Melbourne did not mean to} 
object to the Motion of his noble Friend, | 
who had very correctly stated the course | 
that had been pursued by the Secretary of | 
State for the Home Department, excepting 
in one respect. His noble Friend had | 
led the House to suppose, that persons } 
had been recommended to the Great Seal | 
for insertion in the Commission of the | 
Peace, without application to the Lord- | 
lieutenant of the particular county for | 
which such application had been made. | 
This was not the case. His noble Friend, | 
the Secretary of State for the Home De- | 
partment had always first submitted the 
names to the Lord-lieutenant in order to 
ascertain his reasons for opposing or 
objecting; and in some cases only where 
the Lord-lieutenant had declined giving 
his recommendation, his noble Friend not 
concurring in the reasons given, had re- 
commended the individual to the Com- 
missioners of the Great Seal, who had acted 








upon such recommendation. Whether 


that course was or was not a wise and 
prudent one, under the circumstances, 
was a question for the consideration of their 
Lordships; and whether the persons so 
appointed were fit or unfit for the station 
to which in his discretion his noble Friend 
had advised their advancement, it would 
be for their Lordships to determine when 
the names came before them. For his 
own part, he could not be accused of 
inconsistency in upholding the conduct of 
his noble Friend; for he had always 
publicly contended that the practice of 
leaving the appointments of Magistrates in 
the hands of Lord-lieutenants was a prac- 
tice subject to great abuse. This had 
always been his opinion, and he had never 
concealed it. He did not affirm that the 
mode adopted by his noble Friend was 
the best remedy that could be devised ; 
but some remedy he was convinced was 
necessary. His noble Friend had exercised 
his imagination in supposing the case that a 
Secretary of State might use his power in 
the recommendation of Magistrates for 
party purposes, he would draw upon the 
same poetical faculty for the picture of a 
Lord-leutenant deeply involved in party 
polities, deeply engaged in election con- 
tests, and, pethaps, anxious to befriend 
one of the candidates for the representation 
of the county, naturally, under such 
circumstances, anxious to secure partisans 
of local weight and influence; and he 
would ask his noble Friend whether such 
a Lord-lieutenant would not be just as 
liable to a, bias in the appointment of 
persons to the Commission of the Peace 
as any gentleman in the situation of his 
Majesty’s Secretary of State. He had no 
objection to the production of the Return 
moved for by his noble Friend, with the 
names of the Gentlemen recommended to 
the Commissioners of the Great Seal 
during the last year. 

The Lord Chancellor—I do not rise, 
my Lords, to oppose the Motion of the 
noble Marquess, but to make a few obser- 
vations, that my silence may not be 
mistaken for acquiescence in the doctrines 
which the noble Marquess has promul- 
gated. ‘The noble Marquess says, that 
the responsibility of the appointment of 
Magistrates is in the Lord-lieutenants of 
counties. [‘* The Marquess of Salisbury : 
No.”] I so understood the noble Mar- 
quess. Now, my Lords, by the consti- 
tution of this country, this responsibility 
rests with the Great Seal. It is undoubt- 
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edly the duty of the Great Seal, in the | 
discharge of this portion of the functions 
annexed to it, to seek information wher- | 
ever information is to be obtained. It is. 
therefore its duty to listen to the Lord- 
lieutenants of counties in making appoint- 
ments, because of their local knowledge 
and general good information. But it 
not the duty of the holder of the Great 
Seal to listen exclusive ly to those function- 
aries; and I have been more and more 
satisfied, from the experience IT have had 
since my connection with the Great Seal, 
that if information should be drawn from 
such sources exclusively, without seeking 
elsewhere, great injury would be done to 
the public service. It may not be known 
that in some counties there are rules for 
the exclusion of particular classes and 
descriptions of persons from the Com- 
mission of the Peace, which rules do not 
obtain in other counties. ‘Thus, were 
there not a discretion in the Great Seal, 
sometimes exercised in opposition to the 
recommendatien of the Lo rd-lieutenant, 
there would be no uniformity of practice 
in the kingdom. So long as I have been 
connected with the Great Seal, I have 


exercised the right of appointment without 


Appointment of Magistrates. 


1s 


submitting myself to the exclusive direc- 


but, at the 
having 


tion of the Lord-lieutenants 
same time, in no instance without 
communicated with them and heard their 
reasons; and if, after hearing the grounds 
of objection, I still entertained the opinion 
that the individual was calculated to dis- 
charge the functions of Magistrate 
efficiently, I should have departed from 
my duty if I had not inserted his name in 
the Commission of the Peace. This dis- 
cretion, I am quite ready to admit, should 
be usedl delicately and sparingly, but it 
should not be surrendered. With respect 
to the appointinents of last year, I believe 
that in no case was an appointment made 
by the Commissioners of the Great Seal | 
without the attention of the Lord-lieutenant 
being first called to such appointment. 
There may have been instances in which 
appointments were made against the re- 
commendation of the Lord-lieutenant, but 
none in which his opinion was not sought. 
Lord Wharnceliffe observed that the 
question was not whether the Great Seal 
had the discretion claimed for it by the 
noble and learned Lord on the Woolsack, 
but whether the Secretary of State was 
the fit channel for the recommendation of | 
Magistrates to the Great Seal, 
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The Marquess of Lansdowne said, that 
the Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment had not taken upon himself the 
pwer of appointing Magistrates. He had 
only taken upon himself, as any other 
person might, to recommend gentlemen 
of whose competency to discharge the 
magisterial functions he was euabled by 
his station to obtain an accurate knowledge. 
Upon the recommendation founded upon 
such knowledge, the Great Seal was left 
to} for itself. The Secretary of State 
for Home Department possessed, as 
their Lordships must well know, pecu- 
liar sours information, not attainable 


iudgve 
the 
‘es of 
by any other functionary. Their Lord- 
ships had heard that different rules ob- 
tained in different counties as to the 
persons eligible to the Commission of the 
Peace. This was particularly illustrated 
by the supposed expediency or inexpe- 
ciency of appointing clergymen, according 
tothe county. In some counties it was ab- 
solutely necessary to appoint clergymen on 
account of the scarcity of persons qualified 
forthe magisterial station. But where the 
means existed of carrying on those func- 
tions without calling the clerey in aid, it 
was deemed advisable to exclude them. 
this was precisely the information 
that panty fall under the notice of the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, who would be able to determine 
where the rule of exclusion was a geod 
one and where not. Undoubtedly, it had 
been the custom for Lord-lieutenants 
to nominate persons for the Commission of 
the Peace, and it was generally considered 
as their exclusive right. The responsibility, 
however, did not rest with them alone, 
but with the Great Seal; and it was open 
to the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department from time to time to make 
such observations and recommendations 
as he should think proper. 

The Duke of Cleveland stated, that 
vithin his recollection, the custos rotu- 
lorum of the county of Durham omitted 
the names of two gentlemen from the list 


N OW 


‘sent by him to the Lord Chancellor, with- 


out giving any public reason for the 
omission. ‘The gentlemen felt themselves 


‘aggrieved by the proceeding, and applied 


to the magistrates and gentry of the 


‘county to know what steps they should 


What course they took he did 
but, upon a representation 
made to the Lord Chancellor, the two 
gentlemen were reinstated in the Com- 


pursue. 
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mission of the Peace. 
notwithstanding 


This was done, 
the omission of their 


{LORDS} 


names by the custos rotulorum, and it was | 


done by Lord Eldon. 


Lord Plunkett observed that the practicein | 


Ireland was in the firstinstance to apply to 
the Lord-lieutenant of the county; but he 
(Lord Plunkett) had on some occasions 


felt it his duty to put into the Commission | 
of the Peace gentlemen who had been ob- | 
and in | 


jected to by the Lord-lieutenants ; 


| 


| had not been sensibly reduced. 


} 
{ 
| 
| 
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The 
hardship complained of by the petitioners 
seemed to him one which called for the 
interference of the Legislature. I€ was 
prescribed by the Act, that in those 


districts where new poor-houses were 


| 
| 


other cases not to act upon the recom- | 


mendation of that functionary. 
been exclusively guided by the Lord-lieu- 
tenants, soas in all cases to have adopted 
their recommendations, 
been guilty of a violation of his sworn 
duty. 


generally found the Lord-lieutenants of 


* Had he | 


he should have. 


He admitted, however, that he had | 


counties in Ireland actuated by the most | 
praiseworthy motives in their recommenda. | 


tions of individuals. 
in all cases concurred in their judgment, 


upon them. 
The Marquess of Salishury remarked, 


appointment. 
unfortunate if he had been understood to 
have questioned in the smallest degree the 
right or responsibility of the Lord Chan- 
cellor in the appointments to the Commis- | 
sion of the Peace. What he had com- 


Although he had not | 


erected, the cost of building them should 
be paid off by the tenantry in ten years. 
The petitioners represented that many of 
them had but short terms of their posses- 
sions, and that they would thus be called 
upon to pay for advantages which would 
be left to others who would pay nothing 
for the building erected at the expense of 
the present race of occupiers to enjoy. 
When it was considered that the class 
upon whom this burden would fall were 
the farming tenantry of the country, 
already in a condition sufficiently distress- 
ed, the House, he was sure, would feel 
that the representations of the petitioners 
were entitled to attention. In the union 


_ to which the petitioners referred, the poor- 
he did not mean to cast any imputation | 


| to one rate of the whole union. 


house had cost 6,000é. an amount equal 
He cer- 


_ tainly was disposed to think that the land- 
that in the case of the two Gentlemen of | 
the county of Durham, there was a great | 
distinction between omitting names from | 
a list, and at once naming persons for | 


He had been exceedingly | 


lord ought to bear a portion of this charge. 
The petitioners also complained upon 
another point. It was provided by the 
Act that the interest upon the Exchequer 
Bills advanced to defray the present cost 


| of such erections should be at the rate of 


| 


plained of was, that the Secretary of State | 


should usurp the power of the Lord Chan- 


extent than they had ever been carried by 
any Lord Chancellor, and that at a mo- 
ment when there was no individual upon 
whom to fix the responsibility of the Great 
Seal. 

Motion agreed to. 


Tne New Poor Law.] Lord Ash- 
burton presented a Petition from a Union 
of Parishes in Wiltshire, under the Poor- 
law Amendment Act, relative 


Union. The introduction of that measure 
he believed had been very generally bene- 
ficial throughout the country. In some 
parishes there had been a reduction to the 
extent of a third or a-half in the rates. 
In others, the condition of the labouring 
poor had been much improved by the 
regulations under the Act; but the rates 


five per cent. Now, when interest of 
money in the country generally was 
_ between two and three per cent., why the 
farmers should be charged five per ‘cent. 
he could not understand. Five per cent, 


| was a rate of interest now wholly unknown 
cellor, and carry those powers to a greater | 


in every part of the country. 
Viscount Melbourne said, it gave him 
great satisfaction to hear from such a 


| source testimony of the beneficial working 


'of the New 


Poor-law Act. That Act 
formed, in the history of legislation of late 


| years, one bright spot, unsullied by the 


| recollection of party feeling. 
| troduced 
| admixture of 


to the | 
expense of buildinga Workhouse for the | 





It was In- 
without any 
party-feeling; received, 
discussed, and passed in the same spirit; 
the appointments under it were made with 
the same feeling; and, finally, its provi- 
sions were carried into execution through- 
out the country by persons imbued with 
adverse sentiments upon politics, but 
acting harmoniously together for the pur- 
pose of giving full and beneficial effect to 
the principles of that measure. Unques- 
tionably both the points adverted to by the 
noble Lord were entitled to the most 


into Parliament 
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serious consideration. The first was cer- 
tainly in no respect entirely new: it had | 
often been stated before, and it appeared 
to him (Viscount Melbourne), although 
he was not immediately pre 
the reasonings on the subject, to be 
questionable whether some relief ought | 
not to be afforded in either one or other of | 
the manners proposed by the noble Lord. 
With regard to the second point it cer- | 
tainly did appear to him strange how so | 
very high a rate of interest should have | 
been appointed, This was a point which | 
his noble Friend might depend should | 
receive the anxious consideration of | 
Government. 

Petition laid on the Table. 
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MINUTEs.] Bills. 
solidation; Stafford Disfranchisement; Registration of 
Voters ; Final Registration of Electors; and Dean Forest. 

Petitions presented. By Mr. Hurt, from Hull, for a Ke- 
vision of the Timber Duties.—By Mr. Hatrorp, from 
Leicestershire, for an Inquiry into Agricultural Distress. 
By Captain PecuHeL., from Licensed Victuallers at 
Brighton, praying Relief. 


COMMUTATION OF 


LAND.| Lord John Russell rose, with 


great anxiety for the purpose of moving | 


for leave to bring in a Bill for the Commu- 
tation of Tithes in England and Wales. | 


The first source of that anxiety was the | 


very great difficulty of the question, a | 
difficulty which he had shown that he did 


not underrate when he stated, on the for- | 
' with, but which existed at present for the 


mation of the present Administration, 
that it was his opinion that it was not 
possible for it to frame a measure com- 
prehending the various provisions neces- | 
sary upon this important subject unless 
the whole question which it involved were | 
previously referred to a Select Committee. | 
The right hon. Gentieman opposite, the 
Member for Tamworth, had stated an 
opinion of an opposite kind. The right | 
hon. Baronet said, that whatever might 
be the plan which Government might 
think best to propose, it would be far, 
better—and, indeed, he thought it the. 
duty of Gesciamentnte frame such a! 
plan, and to propose it to the House, than | 
to leave a question of this magnitude open | 
to the consideration of the Committee, 
without any plan before them, and with- 
out any chart or compass to guide them, 
On reflection and communication with his , 
colleagues, it had appeared to them that | 
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| the country had undoubtedly a right to 


| Church. 


Read a first time :—Turnpike Acts’ Con- | 


Titnes — Enc- | 


‘in the cultivation of 
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expect that the Government should propose 
some plan on this subject. Another source 
of great anxiety to him, in proposing such 
a plan, was the very great importance of 
which the settlement of this question would 
be to the agricultural interest, and like- 
wise to the permanent interests of the 
Another source of doubt and 
anxiety was, that various plans had been 
submitted to Parliament in the course of a 
very few years. Although none of those 
plans could be said absolutely to have 
failed, yet for one reason or another, either 
from ‘the urgency of other questions, or 
from the state of the public mind when 


| they were brought forward, or else from 


the dissatisfaction expressed from various 
parts of the country, none of them had 


| been proceeded with to a completion, or 


fairly discussed within the walls of Parlia- 
ment. Indeed, there were two Bills on 
this subject, proposed by the Archbishop 
of Canterbury in the other House of Par- 
liament, which had never come to a dis- 
cussion in that House, at least not to such 
a discussion as their importance demanded. 
There were also two Bills proposed by 
Lord Althorp, when Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, and another Bill opened last 
year by the right hon, Gentleman op- 
posite, which, he believed, had neither 
been brought in nor printed. One of his 
difficulties then arose from the circum- 
stance of so many Gentlemen on both 
sides of the House having proposed differ- 
ent plans, which had never been proceeded 


mere purpose of forming objects of com- 
parison with any plan which might here- 
after be propounded. But, whatever 
might be his difficulties, whatever reasons 
he might entertain for the hesitation under 
which he laboured, he felt that this was a 
question on which, at the present moment, 
it was incumbent upon Parliament to 
come to some decision. THe founded that 
opinion, not on the abstract objections 
which existed against tithes, for those 
objections had been pointed out more 
than half a century ago by men who 
had investigated the subject. ‘Tithe was 
now, as it was then, a discouragement 
to industry—a penalty on skill, a heavy 
mulct on those who expended the most 
capital and displayed the greatest skill 
the land. Tithe 
was now, as it was then, a manner of 
payment involving very great — evils, 
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forcing the clergy to forbearance at the 
expense of what they deemed to be 
their rights, or leading them to enforce 
those rights at the expense of the in- 
fluence which they ought to possess with 
their parishioners, compelling them to lose 
either their income by their indulgence, 
or their popularity by, he would not say, 
the exaction of what the law gave them 
for the support of themselves and their 
families. These were not the objections 
which influenced him, because, as he had 
already stated, they were as wéll known 
half a century ago as they were now. 
These were not the objections which, in 
his opinion, made it so necessary for Par- 
liament to come to an immediate decision 
on this subject. The reasons for that ne- 
cessity were to be found, he thought, in 
the growing discontent of the Members of 
the agricultural interest and of the en 
payers at this mode of payment, and 1 
the universal disposition of the clergy to 
say, as they had said in their communica- 
tions with the Crown, that if any fair 
mode of commutation could be devised, 
no set of men would be more glad than 
they should be to get rid of this objec- 
tionable payment. The present state of 
this country, and he might add of Europe 
generally, showed that the objections to 
tithe were felt so strongly, that men 
were becoming every day more and more 
unwilling to pay what was legally due, and 
more and more anxious to see these pay- 
ments altogether cease. He could not 
give the House a better proof of this than 
by informing it, that in Austria—where 
there was no press, stamped or unstamped, 
where there was no representative assem- 


bly—where there were no popular meet- | 


ings—the farmers, as he was told, hardly 


wished for a commutation of tithe, but | 
hoped, by what the hon. and learned | 
Member for Dublin called peaceful agi- | 


tation, to get rid of tithe altogether. [f 
such were the case in a country like Aus- 
tria, where there was so little political ex- 
citement and dissatisfaction, it was cer- 
tainly the duty of Government in this 
country, where meetings were held every 
day of persons interested in the subject, 
to endeavour to come to a settlement of 
it, before it found one side or the other 
making demands so unreasonable as to 
render it impossible for Parliament at once 
to do justice and to give satisfaction. 
Having made these preliminary remarks, 
he would proceed to explain what he 
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thought were the principles on which a 
settlement might be made. There were 
obviously two parts of the subject —one 
embraced the principles on which it was 
proposed to make the commutation ; and 
the other the machinery by which it was 
intended to carry the commutation into 
effect. It was evident, that though the 
principle were the best possible, the ma- 
chinery might be bad and imperfect, and 
in that case no reasonable man could hope 
for a beneficial result. On the other hand, 
if the principle were not sound, the most 
perfect machinery would not have the 
effect of making it either better or more 
capable of producing peace and satisfac- 
tion. He would at once state that the 
machinery which the Government pro- 
posed to adopt was the machinery pro- 
posed by the right hon. Member for Tam- 
worth in his Bill of last year, whereby it 
was provided that there should be a Cen- 
tral Board of Commissioners, consisting of 
three persons, for the purpose of arranging 
the question of commutation, of whom two 
should be appointed by the Crown, and 
one by the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
The Government proposed that this Board 
should have power to appoint Assistant- 
Commissioners to a certain extent and in 
certain cases, just as the Poor-law Com- 
missioners had. Adopting the machinery 
recommended by the right hon. Baronet, 
he need not enter further into that part 
of the subject; but would proceed to 
state the principles which had _ been 
laid down as the basis of commuta- 
tion at difierent periods, and the objec- 
tions which had been respectively urged 
against them. The first principle to which 
he should advert, was that of taking the 
amount of the gross value of tithes in every 
parish, and of giving the owners of land 
the power of redeeming it from tithes ona 
scale formed upon the average value of 
tithe throughout the kingdom. But al- 
though that plan was simple, he agreed 
with the right hon. Member for Tamworth 
in thinking that it was hardly practicable, 
There were many parts of the country in 
which tithe was levied in kind—there 
were some parts in which the composition 
for tithe was high, and there were also 
other parts in which it was exceedingly 
low. In the latter districts, those who 
paid a low rate of composition would ob- 


ject to any increase in their payments. 


They would say, that so far from intend- 
ing to pay an increased amount, they ex- 
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pected to have a diminution in the pay- 
ment which they had been accustomed to 
make; so that if a plan of that kind were 
adopted, it was quite evident that it would 
produce dissatisfaction. Government 
would not be able to carry the Bill satis- 
factorily through Parliament, and even if 
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it were carried through Parliament, it | 
of dissatisfaction | 
against the tithe-owners in every parish | 


would throw a germ 


throughout England. There was another 


principle contained in the first Tithe Bill | 
of Lord Althorp, to which he would briefly 
call the attention of the House—that was 
the principle of taking the payment for 
tithes universally for the last seven years, | 
and commuting the tithes upon that valua- | 
| requiring great expense in cultivation, and 
{ 


tion. There was this objection to that 


principle, that it gave to those incumbents , 
the | 


who had been the most severe in 
exaction of their tithes the full amount of 
what they had received, whilst it would 
prevent those who had been lenient and 
indulgent towards the tithe-payers from 
receiving that augmentation to their in- 
come to which they were fully entitled. 


A gentleman who had paid great attention | 


to this subject had proposed that there 


should be an account taken of the amount | 


paid for tithe during seven years, that this 
amount should be spread over the whole 
country, and that then a general average 
should be struck for each parish. But 
he could not help seeing, that if this prin- 
ciple were adopted, it would change the 
income of every tithe-owner in the coun- 
try---that it would occasion a great dis- 
turbance of interests,—and that, thouch it 
might be an equitable arrangement for the 
future, it would not be becoming in a 
country like this to produce such a ge- 
neral disturbance. He came now to an- 
other principle—he meant that which had 
been promulgated in Lord Althorp’s se- 
cond Tithe Bill. That principle was, to 
take the amount of tithe paid in each 
parish in certain counties, to strike an 


average for them all, and then to make | 
the amount of tithe bear a fixed propor- | 
tion to the rent of the land in each parish, | 
instead of being dependent, as it was at | 
present, upon the produce of the land. He | 


confessed that he was taken with the no- 
tion of making tithe bear a fixed propor- 
tion to the rent, because, at first sight, it 


seemed unfair and unequal to calculate | 


tithe upon the produce. But, on consi- 
dering the propriety, the wisdom, and the 


justice of making that change at presenf, | 
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he had been struck with one difficulty, 
which he could not overcome, and that 
was, that there would be no justice in 
converting the payment calculated on the 
proportion to the produce which a man 
by law was obliged to make, into a pay- 
ment calculated on the proportion to the 
rent, which by law he was not obliged to 
pay, and which he had even not contracted 
to pay. That had been proposed by < 
noble Lord in another place, who had for- 
tified his argument by saying, that lands 
paying the same rent ouglit all to be put 
into the same scale. There was, however, 
an objection to that position, as would be 
seen by considering the case of two farms 
paying equal reuts, owing to one of them 


to the other being, comparatively speak- 
ing, non-produciive. On these two farms 
paying the same rent you now had a dif- 
ferent amount of tithe payable, for, though 
the rent was the same, the produce was 
ditierent, and that farm which produced 
the larger produce paid in consequence 
the larger amount of tithe. Now, if you 
make the tithe dependent on the rent, you 
are doing an evident injustice to him who 
is now paying the smaller amount of tithe 
owing to the smaller amount of his pro- 
duce. He did not know with what face 
they could say to that man, ‘* You now pay 
less, and your neighbour pays more, but 
we will an average between you; 
you shall no longer pay in proportion to 
your produce, you shall pay in proportion 
to your reut, although you did not con- 
tract to do so, and although the change 
will throw a heavier burthen upon you.” 
For his own part, he must say, that as 
could not be reconciled with 


make 


such a chang 


justice,itought not to be made unless under 


the pressure of the most urgent necessity. 
He recollected that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite, last year, after consider- 
surrounded all 
these various plans, had stated that he 
was inclined, as the only solution of them, 
to adopt the principle of a voluntary 
commutation. He (Lord J. Russell) took 
the liberty of stating at that time, that he 
did not consider that principle satisfac- 
tory; and his reason for making that 
statement was his conviction, that ina 
great number of instances, where the 
exaction of tithe had been most oppres- 
sive, no voluntary commutation would 
take place, and thus the old sores would 
remain, and be the cause of much ill feel- 
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ing in future. It was open to the House, 
if they thought that any one of the plans to 
which he had just been adverting, either 
that of Lord Althorp or that of the right 
hon. Member for Tamworth, was better 
than that which he was then about to 
propose,—it was open to the House, he 
said, to take that plan in preference to 
his; for he wished that the subject of 
tithe should undergo a thorough sifting, 
and that the House should make up its 
mind to pass the best Bill it could frame 
on the subject in the course of- the pre- 
sent Session. Having now described the 
plans which had been formerly proposed 
for the commutation of tithes, and having 
pointed out the principal objections to 
them, he should proceed, in the next place 
to explain the principles on which his own 
Bill was based. He would say generally, 
thatthe object of his Bill was, to produce 
just as little disturbance as possible in 
existing interests. His object was not to 
diminish violently or excessively any in- 
come now enjoyed by any tithe-owner; 
it would nevertheless be his constant 
endeavour, when this question was ar- 
ranged, and the different parishes had 
come to a settlement, to produce, if pos- 
sible, that similarity in the settlement 
which would prevent one parish from 
saying, as was too commonly said in 
Ireland, that its settlement had been 
made on premises so different from 
those taken in the case of its neigh- 
bour, that its payment was half as much 
more as that neighbour’s was. His object 
was, that throughout England and Wales 
there should be in the mode of calculating 
and valuing tithe some uniformity. By 
the present system it was notorious that 
some parishes paid an amount of tithe 
considerably higher than that paid in the 
adjoining parishes. His object would be 


to get rid, as far as it was practicable, of 


the inequalities of the existing system, 
He proposed, then, having got the ma- 
chinery, which he had already mentioned, 
having established a Board of three Com- 
missioners, one of whom was to be the 
representative of the clergy-—he proposed, 
he said, as the right hon. Member for 
Tamworth had proposed, that any single 
owner of land or the tenant, might agree, 
with the tithe-owner, to commute the 
tithe, they being all mutually interested in 
the commutation. He proposed, as Lord 
Althorp proposed, that the owner of the 
land having made an agreement with the 
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tithe-owner, should stand to the tenant, 
not only in the situation of the landlord, 
but also in that of the tithe-owner. He 
proposed, further, that it should be com- 
petent for the possessor or possessors of 
one-fourth of the value of the tithes to 
call a meeting of the owners of land in 
the parish, at which parties might be re- 
presented as they now were in the Poor 
Law Act. When three-fourths in value 
of the owners of tithes agreed with three- 
fourths in value of the owners of land, 
there would be power given to them to 
inake an agreement binding on the whole 
parish. If no person appealed against 
that agreement within a given period, it 
would become an agreement binding on 
the whole parish. If any person ap- 
pealed against it, it should still be bind- 
ing upon those who did not appeal. The 
parties appealing would have to appear 
before the Assistant-Commissioners, who, 
on hearing their statements, would make 
an award, which award, on being ratified 
by the central Board, would also become 
binding on the parish. He proposed that 
if at the end of a certain period—he did 
not intend to confine the House to time 
in the Bill he should say six months—no 
such agreement were made between the 
tithe-owners and the tithe-payers, it 
should be competent for any land-owner 
or any tithe-owner, to ask the Commis- 
sioners to make a general award on the 
tithes of the parish. He proposed that 
when such a demand was made, an Assist- 
ant-Commissioner should be authorized 
to proceed to the parish, and to examine 
what had been the amount of tithes, or of 
the composition for tithes, and what had 
been the expense of collecting the tithes 
for the last seven years; that he should 
then and there declare the amount of 
tithes so paid for the last seven years, and 
that that amount should be represented, 
as he would hereafter explain, by a cer- 
tain quantity of wheat, barley, and oats. 
He did not, however, intend to propose 
that this declaration should be binding 
conclusively, either on the tithe-owner 
or on the land-owner. He thought it ad- 
visable to avoid that which would produce 
exorbitancy on the one hand, and a ruin- 
ous diminution of the income of the cler- 
gyman on the other. He therefore pro- 
posed, in case any person should appeal, 
on the ground that the amount fixed for 
the tithes, or the composition for tithes, 
did not fairly represent the value of the 
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tithes, that the Assistant-Commissioner 
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should make an estimate of the value of 


the tithes for the seven years previous, 
and that he should ascertain the actual 


gross value of them for that period. If 


it should appear that the sum of the tithes 
taken in any parish during a period of 
seven years exceeded seventy-five per 
cent of the gross valuc, then it wou!d 
be competent to the Commissioners to 
determine that the commutation should 
amount to seventy-five per cent of the 
gross value and no more, and they 
would reduce the sum accordingly ; but, 
if on the contrary, it appeared that 
the amount taken was less tlian sixty per 
cent. of the gross value of the tithe, the 
commissioners would be authorized to 
raise the sum to sixty per cent., and to 
declare that that should be the amount of 
the future charge. He referred to these 
numbers of seventy-five and sixty pereent 
as a maximum and minimum, not as the 
sums fixed to be absolutely paid, for the 
question was open to Parliament to con- 
sider and decide, but because they served 
for the purpose of illustrating the principle 
on which he proposed to proceed. That 
principle was, that in no case should the 


amount of charge for tithe exceed a certain | 


per centage of the gross value of the 
averages of a certain fixed period, nor fall 
below a certain per centage. It would 
occur to every person who was at all 
conversant with the subject, that many 
instances would be found on either side of 
the scale—cases both of excess and cases 
falling short. In some cases tithes had 
been “taken to such an extent as ough 

not to form the basis of a permanent 
charge, and on the other hand he was well 
aware there were instances, as had been 
satisfactorily established by undoubted 
evidence, of clergymen who did not receive 
more than forty or fifty per cent. of the 
amount to which they were entitled. It 
appeared only fair and just to interfere in 
those cases, and when they wished toes- 
tablish a permanent settlement of tithe 
which was to endure for all future time, 
he thought it right to fix a sum to be 
taken hereafter, which should not exceed 
or fall below a certain amount in propor- 
tion to the gross value of the tithe. With 
respect to the minimum and maximum, 
which he assumed to be sixty and seventy- 
five per cent. of the value, if it should 
appear that the sam hitherto 
between those two linits, i 
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competent to the Commissioners to make 
such an award as they thought the cir- 
cumstances and the the case 
required. He it would be said by 
those who were in the hab: 

of the absolute 
payinent 
Valine, 


justice of 
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right of 
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the farmers who were his parishioners, 
that demand should not in the nature 
things be fonndation for a 
future permanent ce 
There were certain 
might come under a 
and which indeed would requie a 
special regulation to them; he 
referred to tithes on hop-gardens, orchards, 
and market-gardens, In those particular 
cases the tithes on extremely valuable crops 
were high, but they could form no jair 
average fora general commutation, nor 
indeed could they be all 


such an average He proposed givi 


pressed asa 
rmimutation or 
eases of tithe which 
particular rule, 


ch irgze, 


covern 


ywed to enter into 


¢ 


{ rs the power of taking 


Commissione 
hop districts, in 
aver 
fix the 


sioners 


order to asce 
ve tithe of the last seven 
amount in future. 


would have th 


what the tithe of a 


also 
declaring 
land or property should be, 
cultivation to be abandoned ; 
provided that in cases where land should be 
brought into hop cultivatic nanew, 
be subject to an additional payment of 15s 
an acre on account of tithe. Those inter- 
ested in hop cultivation had d clared 
themselves ready to come to some such 
compromise as he had indicated, but they 
objected to continue to pay tithe on hops 
after the cultivation of should have 
been abandoned. ‘They 
rae that such an arrangement wou 
be highly With respect 
to the case of 
ssed he had not been able to satisfy 
r part “ular Y Vision on 


nop 
i 


suppoesli.s 
i 


and it was 


itshould 


them 
naturally con- 
; ld 
ie 
injurious to them 
} : } 
orchards and garvens, he 
conti 
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or future consideration. Whatever might 
be done with reeard to orchards and 
gar der n-crounds now existing, he felt con- 
le di ty in rendering land tha 
dens in future lable to increase 

Orchards were a precarious and uncertain 


rae ¢ ee f. ’ ae 
description of property, and frequently did | 
oa 


not bear in certain vears ; and with respect 


to gard n fancs, e ristature allowed | 


the question to be opened again from time 
ae i i 


Hos 
ize 


at 


iid take place | 
yayment of rent- |} 
| being created in different dioceses for 


of tithe should be 


cord rly He propos d to ta ike { 
di ifferent kinds of yrain | 
'troduce a novel and inconvenient, if not 


2 prices of thi 


the purpose of ascertan Y value 


tif an | 


3001, for 
he, one third v xe be eon by th 


price of \ 


oivin ach a fair 


my 1 | 
bHuUs the | 


to receive 
according to the 
which 


which ¢ 

tablishs 

tithe own: 

sure should ive 
ona tt 


a Dil on the 


rth th es 
tn 1€ acl Lit10 nha 


ble from the question of | 
| their land as they pleased, and apply their 


redem! rion. he had omitted 
the matter i 
pti Laken Ge 
wel: aware Oi 
jections connected with the subject refer- 
red to; he would now only mention a few 
of them. According to the plan of redemp- 
tion which he coiciunieisdsaleae a cer- 


£COMMONS} 


| tain scale—say twenty-five years’ purchase 


a avn = that of barley, | 
1 . ee, 
i os) tne price ol 


TT 
ont measure, He was | 


foe ' 
difficulties and ob- | 
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—a person W ould have the pawee of freeing 
himself from the rent charge by a corre- 


| sponding payment. If the money thus ob- 


tained were to be laid out in the funds, 


| and the interest paid to the clergy, many 


would object to that as by no means an 
advantegeous arrangement. If the clergy 
had a certain portion of land assigned to 
them as the proceeds of the redemption 
fund, each individual clergyman would be 


| converted into a small landowner, and ex- 


} 
' 


ed to the distraction of a new avo- 

ion, incurring all the risk and inconve- 
nience of a farmer with his farm-buildings 
out of repair, and other cares and annoy- 
ances inseparable from agriculture. If the 
redemption money were invested in large 
portions of land, clerical corporations 


their management, and to distribute the 
revenues among the clergy, you would in- 


dangerous, description of property into 
the country—property held by the clerg 
according to certain principles peculiar in 
their nature and open to much invidious 
remark. This species of property, pecu- 
liarly managed and appropriated, would, 
in his opinion, expose the clergy to more 
danger than could be incurred by fixing 


tithe as a rent charge on the land-owner, 


whom he thought most likely to pay it 
with the least reluctance to the clergy. 
Without, i re fore, entering at present on 


'a detail of all the objections to which the 
| princi} le of redemption might be liable, 


contented himself with stating that he 


; would on a future day introdues | a Bill on 


the mens and Jay it on the Table for the 
leration of the House. He should 
n being able to meet all the dith- 
culties of the case, if that were practicable ; 
f 


or the present, hone er, he merely pro- 


posed that a rent charge should be created 
in the way he had already explained, 


whieh would prod ice a certain income to 
the clergy, without those objections that 


; applied to tithes—a plan that, if it did 
j not settle the question to the immediate 
| satisfaction of all parties, would in a few 


years eatin persons at liberty to cultivate 


skill and capital to ss improvement with- 


out any apprehension of an augmentation 
of tithe —placing the clergy in that situ- 


}ation which they ought to occupy, and 
| providing 


them with a regular and inde- 
pendent income connected with the land 
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and the land-ownersof their parish,and free |! 
from the present objections to the col- | 
lection of tithe. The income of the clergy | 
would ultimately flow from the! 

and not rear each tenan 

the clergyman wou!d be 

alternative that now of 

of making personal 

his demand, or injuring 

doning it. He proposed 

charges shone d be liable 

of rates, as tithes were « 

of the rates were now din 

would be difficult to ma 

account of them. It 1 

factory to the several 

if, under the new arrangem 

were rendered liable to 

means they would have ac 

with their neighbours in di 

amount. He had now itt 

House the plan on which Ministers pro- | th 
posed to settle the question of tithes. 
had stated at the commence 
speech that the subject was ful 
ties, and he was far shes saying 
present plan was superior to all 
preceded it; but he aid think, if 
ment would steadily turn its atten 


1 


ne 
| of ai 


the proposition, that it might be worked 
out in such a shape as to be productiv 


great benefit, and next after the settlement 

of the Poor Laws, to contribute, 3 

most important decree, to the well 

of the country. He was sure th 

settlement of the Tithe Question w 

of the greatest importance, and confer 

highest benefit on the chureh, as wel 

upon the country at lar o 
Sir Robert Peel asked the noble 

whether his plan applied to lay impr 

ators as well as to ecclesiastical incumbe: 

The noble Lord had omittec 

how the rent charge was to be apport 

on the land; was there to be a valuatir 

of land, and was the rent charge to | 

apportioned according tothe va! 


ue? Lastly, 
what remedy did the noble Lord propose | «: 
to give the church in case of non-payment | 
of the rent charge—how were arrears to | 
be recovered ? 
Lord John Russell: The plan applied j as 
to lay impropriations as well as to ecclesi- | 
astical tithes. With respect to the second | trod 
point, which referred to the manner in| 
which the value was to be dist d, of | 
course, in the first instance, the charge | 
would be apportioned in the same mannet 
as tithe was found to be payable for 
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might quote himself as an authority for 
proceeding last year by resolution in Com- 
mittee of the whole House, and that pre- 
cedent might be met by the authority of 
the noble Lord, who had proceeded at once 
by bringing in a Bill. Thus there had 
been four adverse precedents as to the 
manner of introducing the tithe subject 
within two vears. It would be of advantage, 
for the purpose of preserving regularity 
and uniformity in their proceedings, to de- 


sage” : : saline, 
termine whether it was right to proceed | 


by wavy ¢ 

whole {louse, or by an original Motion for 

leave to bring ina Bill. 

occasion, but beeause he thought it of 
a 


lnportance that 
i 


the 
Parliament should be settled, and because 


he considered it an advantage to the pub- 


lic, where a question of importance like 
ae 
Bil! siiould originate to the usual form ina 
Committee of the whole House, for it was 
obviously of consequence that preju iices 
and doubts arising from ignorance of the 
detaiis of a plan should be met imme- 
diately by explanations from the individual 
proposing it, and this could be most con- 
veniently effected in Committee. He ap- 
prehended that the noble Lord had made 
considerable advances towards an agree- 
ment with him on the subject of tithes in 
some important respects. He did not 
urge that circumstance as an objection 
against the noble Lord; so far fron® it, 
that he thought the noble Lord perfectly 


right in admitting the force of objections | 


which he found to be insuperable, and 
adopting another plan which he might 
hope to find more satisfactory than those 
which he had previously advocated. ‘The 
noble Lord felt the objections against the 
mode of estimating the real value, and 
taking the averages of seven years, as for- 
merly proposed, and he also now felt the 
objection to Lord Althorp’s plan for esta- 
blishing a certain proportion between rent 


7 


and tithe, things quite different in their | 


nature, but in respect to which Gentlemen 


had been deceived by an apparent but | 


fallacious analogy. ‘Tithe was a payment 
founded on the basis of actual produce, 
but rent was not; therefore the two charges 
were incommensurate; and this being the 
ease, any attempt toestablish a proporti ) 
btwecn rent and tithe must necessarily 

a] and disappointment. ‘The 


of two farms night be the 
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same, yet afford no criterion of the actual 
productive value of the land; for in one 
case aman might pay for farm buildings 
and superior personal accommodation, and 
in the other the amount of rent might 
depend on the superior fertility of the soil. 
He quite agreed with the noble Lord, 
therefore, that it was proper to abandon 





‘ pe eyes Sea 
f resolution in Committee of the } 


He did not say | 
this by wav of objection on the present | 


» Jaw and practice of | 


present was to be mtroduced, that the | 


ithe attempt to establish a proportion be- 
tween rent and tithe. ‘The noble Lord had 
adopted the whole machinery proposed to 
be introduced into his (Sir R. Peel’s) tithe 
bill of last session—he did pot complain 
of the plagiarism, far from it; he wished 
sincerely that the noble Lord had adopted 
the whole Bill, and carried out its prin- 
ciple, as well as the machinery, in his own 
measure. Even now the noble Lord 
seemed willing to admit of alterations in 
j his Bill, and rather to invite contribu- 
|tions and suggestions for perfecting it. 
Encouraged by the tone of the noble Lord, 
he felt almost inclined, if he could find his 
;own Bill of last vear, which had never 
been presented to the House, to ask leave 
to bring in a measure by which he pro- 
posed to effect a voluntary commutation 
iof tithe. That was the principle of the 
| Bill of last Session, and in the present 
measure the noble Lord did not exclude it. 
He would not now enter upon the noble 
Lord’s plan of a minimum and maximum 
| of rent-charge, ranging between sixty and 
| seventy-five per ceut., of the gross value of 
tithe, because he thought it infinitely bet- 
| ter to abstain from any attempt to decide 
| the question, not on the sight of the noble 
Lord’s Bill, but merely on the statement 
}ofitsauthor. I{t would be better for every 
gentleman to reserve his opinion on the 
| subject of the plan, till he had enjoyed an 
opportunity of examining the Bill itself. 
‘The difference between the noble Lord’s 
| proposition and his own consisted in the 
principle adopted, not in the machinery by 
| which that principle was to be worked out. 
He (Sir R. Peel) proposed that a commis- 
sion should be appointed, consisting of a 
superintending Board, with functionaries 
acting under it, and whatever princivle 
Parliament might finally adoptas the basis 
of commutation—whether a compulsory 
| principle, as now proposed, or one of a 
| voluntary nature, as suggested last year, he 
| coubted exceedingly whether, without the 
paid of such functionaries, the necessary 
_loeal inquiries and arrangements could suc- 
ceed,orasatisfactory settlement be obtained. 
| He believed, however, that the noble Lord 
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had adopted the mode of proceeding, 
waving the principle, proposed last year 
—the only mode, as it seemed to him, of 
acting with effect. That plan consisted, 
as he had said, in the establishment of a 
superior Central Board of Commissioners, 
in correspondence with Sub-Commission- 
ers, using their persuasions on the spot, 
in order to effect a settlement of tithe, 
affording information to those who re- 
quired it, and assisting the parties inter- 
ested with their advice. The difference 
between the principle of the measure now 
proposed by tie noble Lord, and that 
formerly explained to the House by him- 
self was simply this—that he had proposed 
that for a certain period, the parties inter- 
ested in the payment and receipt of tithe 
should be invited by one of the travelling 
Commissioners to meet him for the purpose 
of considering the question, and attempt- 
ing to come to a voluntary 

a permanent commutation of tithe, while 
the noble Lord, though he still proposed 
to allow for the operation of the voluntary 
principle a certain period-—he had men- 
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agreement for 


tioned six months—at the expiration of 


that time introduced a compulsory com- 
mutation, and now stated the 

on which was to be applied. It 

true the noble Lord did a seck 

himself or the House exactly to the 
of six months, though he had mentioned 
that period as the term to be allowed for 
voluntary commutation; but neither did 
he (Sir R, Peel) mean ultimately to ex- 
clude the compulsory principle, if he had 
found its adoption necessary. [f a volun- 
tary commutation had failed, it was still 
open to him to resort to a compulsory 
provision, Meanwhile, the advantage of 
his plan over that of the noble Lord con- 
sisted in this—that, whereas the noble 
Lord now proposed, without having any 
experience of the working of the prine iple 
of a voluntary commutation, to 

at once, in precise te 
which his principle of compen sory com- 
mutation should be exereised ; he proposed 
not to adopt the com; pulsory. provision till 
he had tried the al luntary plan. He 
thought it impossible for the noble Lord 
at this moment to lay down any such 
principle precisely with a well- founded 
assurance, that it could be carried 
effect; yet, if Parliament were to pre- 
scribe principles upon which a commuta- 


to bine 


space 


presc ribe 


rins, the manner in 


tion was to be effected, it was of import. | 


ance, that the country should understand 


‘Er n? as 
{ Fes. J¢ £ 


into | 


ngland, 


that those principles wou! 
hered but this, he 
absolutely impossible 
The tithe pay 
would be utterly at 
how they were to pr 
commutation, 
that the 
be firmly 
was 


to; 


stance, 


unless 
’ , 
principle acown 


1 
adhered to in 


now 


] 23 
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cases; 
impossible to be ec 

Lord, thou 

per ci iit 

per ec nt as a 

plainty that 
that propor 


the noble 
seventy-five 
sixty ; 
he would not 
to adhere to 
sexty and sev ner cent, 
not think this < 
than the nobl 
Parliamer 


fessed he did 
satisfactory 
Statement. 
difficult t 
he prop 
Cases, 
progress had 
commutation, o1 
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firm conviction wa 
once brought t 

the euidanes 
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in voluntary agree-, be well understood until the Bill itself 


for law, no doubt! were presented; but, if on seeing that 


auld be gained. If, Bill, there should appear great practical 


‘s in any particular, difficulty ia the way of the adoption of a 
rangement made! compulsory principle, or if there should 
stary agreement | appear to the House good reason to be- 
iperintendence lieve, that the experience of an attempt 

i rot at voluntary commutation would supply 
rinte! y Board | much most v siasibie information how the 
ei consent to it,; compulsory principle might be best ap- 
‘e would plied, he hoped he might be permitted to 

yn with bring in his Bill, so that if, after proceed- 
Commissioner, ing a certain wav, difficulties were found 


the noble Lord, | to present thet iselves in the noble Lord’s 

1 failed, plan, the House, without reference to 

position of party distinctions s, would not feel indis- 

The ex- posed to make this Session a fair experi- 

lunta ry nuta- menton the principle of voluntary com- 
cation OF, mutation. 

principle here-{ Mr, Harvey doubted whether any his- 

i Hy hesome tory presented an instance of a more rapid 

; would present conversion than that which the Bill of the 

tary commutation; noble Lord was calculated to make. He 


in| would convert a very permanent body of 
sv! p = tl opponents into a very ready body 


tisfactory pring | of admi iring adh — , for there was some- 
sory commutation thing in his Bill well calculated to secure 
in total igw%- the appl: suse of the landed interest, inas- 

he measar e itself prop yosed at one 
utation. blow, and by one concession, in all cases 
l every to give up “twe \ty-five percent., and in 
ooti Asis ‘r cent. of the property 
had always conte nded was the 
rent operty of the public. here was enough 
I that) in this Bill secretly 6 s! ilestly to secure 

the case, One) the support of a great number of Members, 
only GOL, while but he could not understand on what 
immediately con-. ground a positive benefit was to be pur- 
751. per cent, chased at so high a rate, because it was 
actual value of: admitted on all hands that to commute 














led on the payments: the tithe, as is was now conected, into a 
nd dependent in} permanent money payment vy ould be to 
forbearance of the | the cultivator ‘ens the soil acreat and lasting 
of tl oble Lord | advantage. But why make a concession 
mitv as far as to those who were to derive this benefit ? 
3, on ace He knew it would be said why should 
I unt objections proceed xine a party enter- 
ected taining the sentiment t this was public 
d property ? The pul iblic ode derive no 
1 benefit whatever from this concession. 
on ae Tho ausmentation of tithes was now con- 
verted into a fixed and permanent money 
e payment; beyond that where would be 
n the advantage to the tenant of the land ? 
y Alihough it was not to be expected that 
I’ the noble Lord had developed all the 
yt bean su minutiee of the ease, yet he did not gather 
etly j In ¥ a ut way y the le essees were to receive the 

1 ? , 1 1} 


f concessi ions, of which the Jand- 
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lords were to be immediately the par- 
takers. If so large a pet Pap was to 
be made of public property—if he pro- 
perty of the Church belonged exclusively 
to the Church, on what principle was it 
that we were transferring from tweaty-five 
to forty per cent. to lay hands, and to 
that extent denuding the Church. This 
calculation of the value of tithe was to be 
made retrospectively for the last 
years, embracing the present year, at 
the year preceding ; two periods in whic! 
agricultural produce had n wi 
example as to its lowness. 

be the test of the permaneél 

the value of tithe, twenty-five 

was to be taken in most cases 

per cent. in many cases of incom 
dered essentially ‘low by revertis 

average which was to be the st 
calculation. At no dist 

would find that in many 

receipts of the worki 

duced to so low an amou 

would be obliged to loc k to s¢ 

for augmentation. VW dea 

found? Would the jan 

the owners of the soil, 
five per cent.2 W Foul 
made to call on the as 0 
money grant to make up 

It was it ieeperrat that 
fraught with advantage 
shoul: 1 not be prejudicial to the 

of the peo ple. Last night 
discussion on the corn laws. 

seeking to devise some equivalent for 
unden iable consequences which any al 
ation in the corn laws would east or 
landlords of England, he mig! 
justification in this concession; | 

not being the case, hows he avain 


ra 


(iis 


an 


of the owners of the soi! operate to 
benefit of the occupier or the peopl 
general? The measure vice !, of course, 
be analyzed in all its bearings, but at pre- 
sent he entered his protest against so 
large a concession of public property un- 
connected with any corresponding ad- 
vantage to the people or the occupier of 
the land. 

Mr. Hume, while he admitted 
tithes were public property, subject t 
appropriated by Parliament, and =i 
was the duty of Parliament to make such | 
an appropriation of them as might be| 
most advantageous to the publi », was still} | 
of opinion that the present subject was one | 
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tent every way. After the passing of the 
Poor-law Amendment Act, 
the utmost importance that the largest 
possible amount of capital should be set 
free for the employment of the poor. 
This rendered it the more necessary that no 
time should be lost in proposing an Act for 
the permanent settlement of tithes. Many 
forebodings of coming evils and of dimi- 
nished meanubacturiing prosperity had of late 
been made ; and although he did not partici- 
pate in the fears which were entertained 
by others on that point, he was still anxi- 
ous, in the event of capital being thrown 
out of employment in manufactures, that 
an opening should be made for its invest- 
ment in the interests of agriculture, such 
as would occur on the passing of the pre- 
sent Bill. It was well, he thought, to pro- 
vide against the possibility of a disadvan- 
tageous change in the 
interests, which a commercial country like 


it became of 


f COMMONS} 
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That being the case, it appeared to him to 
be highly injurious, as well as extremely 
unjust, that the produce of such lands— 
produce obtained by the expenditure of so 
great an amount of capital—should be 
subject toa tax in the shapeof tithe. For 
instance, where 300/. had been expended 
in the construction of a pinery, or where 
301. or 402. an acre had been expended to 
bring land into cultivation for hops, was it 
not extremely hard, and was it not directly 
contrary to the principle upon which this 

3ill professed to proceed, that the produce 


| obtained at so great acost should be sub- 
ject to the payment of tithe in the same 


‘only difficulty that 
manufacturing 
i cumbents. 


England, depending much upon foreign | 


must always be liable to, by open- 
for the 


demand, 
Inge another source 
which could not fail of 
beneficial to the nation at large. 
at the Poor-law 
Actas one of the most important measures 


on il, 
highly 


Looking 


»mployment of 
being | 


proportion as the produce of lands culti- 
vated at a much less expense, He trusted 
that the noble Lord would see the necessity 
of reconsidering this part of the Bill. The 
stood in the noble 
way was the dealing with present in- 
He certainly did not think it 
would be fair to pass any law taking from 
present incumbents the come they en- 
joyed; but he saw no difficulty in passing 
a law by which all future incumbents 


Lord’s 


| should receive from hop-grounds, gardens, 


Amendment | 


which had been carried through the Legis- | 
without the expenditure of so great an 


his experience as a public 
man, he was anxious that every means 
should be taken of carrying it fairly out. 
He thoucht that a measure for the commu- 
tation of tithes would contribute much to 
that end; and by increasing the quantity 
of capital employed in agricultural affairs, 
would go far to improve the 
the agricultural poor. There was, how- 
ever, one part of the noble Lora’s plan to 
which he feared it would be impossible for 
him to give his concurrence. He con- 
ceived it to be contrary to the general 
principle of the measure, and on that ac- 
count, upon further consideration, he 
ho oped the noble Lord would see the pro- 

ty of it out. He alluded to 

at part of the plan which related to hop 
grounds, to lens and orchards. 
His view of the subj a might pier ips be 
ingnlar; but, upon reflection, 
agen s i see it was 
-orrect. at 
hop grounds, an lat gardens, and orchards, 
i ime light as manufactures ; and 
for reason, they were comparatively 
small portions of ground upon which a 
very large amount of capital was necessa- 
rily expended to make them productive, 


lature during 


striking 


at : 


— 


rard ed as 


every One 


A Ss, FE 
could not help looking 
the s 


this 


condition of 


and orchards, only such an amount of tithe 
as should be equal to what the fair average 
value of the produce of the soil would be 


amount of capital. He trusted, that if 
the noble Lord did not embody some 
arrangement of that kind in the Bill, that 
means would be found of doing so when 
they went into Committee. In all other 
respects he thought the Bill well caleu- 
lated to remove existing difficulties, and to 
give geuveral satisfaction to the country. 
Lord John Russell: the hon, Member 
for Middlesex bad mistaken what he stated 
with respect to hop-grounds. It was pro- 
posed that the assessment in all existing 
hop-grounds should be made on an average 
of the vaiue of seven years; and that all 
new lands intended to be brought into 
cultivation for hops, should pay an addi- 
tional and fixed sum of 15s. acre, 
The hon. Member for Middiesex would at 
once perceive the distinction which was 
thos made in favour of the employment of 
capital. With respect to the point raised 
by the right hon. Baronet the Member for 
Tamworth as to the most proper mode of 


er 


introducing a measure of this description 


| 
| 


into the House of Commons, he would 
merely observe, that if the Bill contained 
any project for imposing a tax, it would 
no doubt be necessary that it should be 
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founded upon a_ Resolution originally 
agreed to by a Committee of the whole 
House, but in a matter relating only to 
the commutation of a certain payment be- 
tween individuals, he conceived such a 
course was not necessary. He had, there- 
fore, preferred the simpler and easier mode 
of moving for Leave to bring in a Bill. 
With respect to the plan which the right 
hon. Baronet proposed last year, aud which 
he said he might perhaps put into the 
shape of a Bill again in the present 
Session, he (Lord John Russell) must say 
that he was still strongly of opinion tbat 
it would be better to adopt a compulsory 
rather than a voluntary measure for the 
settlement of tithes. He thought that a 
voluntary commutation would only be 
very partially adopted, and in all prob- 
ability that at the end of a five years’ trial 
it would be found much more difficult to 
effect a satisfactory settlement of the 
question than it was at present. The 
House, of course, would adopt whichever 
course it thought most beneficial ; but he 
was decidedly of opinion that the com- 
pulsory system would be found to operate 
most beneficially, 

Sir Edward Knatchbullwas as anxious as 


the noble Lord, or any other Member of the } 
House, for a satisfactory settlement of the | 
Question of Tithes, and he could assure | 
the noble Lord that some measure upon | 
the subject was most earnestly looked for } 
by the agricultural interest throughout the | 


whole kingdom. He had attended very 


closely to the statement made by the noble 


Lord that evening, and although he could 
not entirely concur in the whole of it, he 
was most anxious to give the plan _pro- 
posed a fair hearing, and with that view 
he should defer urging any objection until 
he saw the Bill ina more advanced staze. 
He would only say that with regard to the 
assessment of hop-grounds, in which he 
of course was very deeply interested, he 


much doubted whether the noble Lord’s ' 


plan would be found to operate im- 
partially. 

An Hon. Member wished to know whe- 
ther the reduction which it was proposed 
to make was to be made upon the gross 
amount of the produce of the land, or 
upon the amount of tithe actually taken in 
kind? If the former were the intention, 
how would it be possible to ascertain what 
the gross produce of the land had been 
during the last seven years¢ He could 
further assure the neble Lord, that if the 
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| reduction were to be made upon the gross 


produce of the land, it would be considered 
| as no very great boon. He mentioned 
this with no unfriendly feeling towards 
Ministers; he merely threw it out for their 
consideration. 

Lord John Russell thoucht he had sufhi- 
ciently explained that the reduction was to 
be on the gross amount of tithe taken in 
kind. He conceived that there would be 
no difficulty in ascertaining what the gross 
amount bad been; because the Commis- 
sioners would have before them the actual 
receipts of the last seven years. Besides, 
the assessment would be made by persons 
accustomed to surveying for the purpose 
of ascertaining the value of tithe. With 
respect to any objection which the right 
hon. Baronet the Member for East Kent 
(Sir Edward Knatchbull) might feel in 
regard to that part of the plan which re- 
lated to hops, he could only say that he 
should be most happy to listen to any sug- 
gestion which the right hon. Baronet 
might please to make upon that subject. 

Leave given to bring in the Bill. 





Anten Act AMENDMENT.] Lord John 
Russell rose to move for leave to bring in 
a Bill for the Registration of Aliens. He 
proposed to abolish the present Alien- 
office altogether, and to provide a branch 
of the Home-othice, at which Foreigners, 
instead of undergoing all the unpleasantries 
arising from the provisions of the present 
Alien Act, should simply be called upon 
to declare their names and where they 
came from. In fact, instead of imposing 
any restriction upon foreigners, he merely 
wished to adopt sucha regulation as should 
enable Government to ascertain with pre- 
cision, how many foreigners might be in 
the kingdom at any one time. 

Mr. Roebuck begged to ask whether the 
noble Lord had ever considered what the 
eflect would be of our having no Alien 
Act at all. There was a country much 
larger than England, and in’ which, 
therefore, it was much more difficult to 
detect the presence of foreigners, but in 
which there was no Alien Act; he meant 
the United States of America. An alien 
might traverse the United States from end 
toend and never be asked his name or 
condition. And what inconvenience had 
been found to arise from this perfect liberty 
accorded to foreigners? None whatever. 
And what inconvenience, what difficulty, 
or what danger, would arise if a similar 
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freedom were allowed in England? It must 
be notorious to the noble Lord that no pass- 
port, no restriction which the inge nuity 
of man could suggest, was found sufficient 
in practice to prevent a foreigner from 
going through a country if he were deter- 
mined on doing so. Instances were con- 
stantly occurring of individuals passing 


through countries where the system of 


passports was kept up in the strictest and 
most rigid manner. There was an instance 
only a short time since of an individual 
passing through France and getting into 
Spain in spite of the vigilance and quick- 
ness of the French police. Of what pos- 
sible use, then, could it be to have even a 
register of names of 
might choose to visit England? He 
recollected that when he was in France, 
no long time ago, wishing to create as 
much confusion as possible amongst the 
authorities who looked to the passports, 
he took it into his head to tell them that 
he was Don Carlos. His passport, it was 
true, described him by a different name, 
but how were the authorities to 
which was right. He merely mentioned 


this to show how useless a thing a passport | 
It did | 


was. In fact itwas a mere farce. 
no good in the way of protection; it 
nothing more nor less than a troublesome, 
useless, stupid instrument, created by 
ignorance and continued by absurdity 
The Chancellor of the Exch quer said, 
that the Bill was not intended to impose 
restrictions upon aliens, but to relieve 
them from all restrictions of which they 
could complain. All that was proposed 
under the Bill was a si 
names. He was aware that under the old 
Alien Act there were many just grounds 
of complaint, but he would venture to sav 
that there was nothing of which foreigners 
had ever complained which would not be 
completely and effectually met and reme- 
died by the present Bill. All the rubbish, 
all the nonsense, all the injustice, and he 
might say all the atrocity of the old law 
would be effectually swept away by the 
present measure. As his noble Friend 
had stated, the sole object of the register 
was to enable Government, at any time, 
to know the number and quality of the 
foreigners who might be resident in this 
country. As to what had fallen from the 
hon. Member for Bath, he would only say 
that other persons might pass for Don 
Carlos as well as he; and if aliens chose 
to give in false names, he knew not what 
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| remedy was there? 
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remedy there was against it. But after 
all, that was nothing more than a fraud 
upon the register, and there was no law 
that could be made upon the subject which 
would not be open to the same objection. 
After the passing of this Act, the alien in 
England would find nothing in our statute- 
book restricting in any degree his action, 
his selection of a place of residence, or 
his power of locomotion; in short, he 
would find nothing of which he would have 
a right to complain. 

Mr. Warburton admitted that the pre- 
sent Bill would remove many vexatious 
restrictions to which the foreigner i in Eng- 
land was at present liable; but when he 
found the Government inclined to go so 
far, he only regretted that they would not 
go one step farther, and remove every re- 

striction of every kind whatever. Sup- 
posing t the present measure to pass, how 
was it to be enforced? The complaint 
against the old Act was, that it imposed 
rerulations with which the honest would 

ply, but which the dishonest could 
always avoid ; and that, in the case of the 
latter, there was no remedy. What remedy 
was there here? It was provided that 
every foreigner, on landing in England, 
should give his name at the Customs, and 
that the: name so given should be forwarded 
to the Home Office to be registered. Sup- 
pose the right name were not given, what 
And let it be re- 
membered that the very persons against 
whom it was necessary to have some sort 
of protection—the very persons who came 
over here with bad intentions—were the 
very parties with respect to whom this 
measure would he inoperative, because 
they were the very persons who would not 
give their right names. Was it intended 
to impose heavy pe nalties in cases of wrong 
ames being given ? or what course was 
to be taken to make the law operative to 
any good or usefulend? He thought the 
flimsy regulations imposed by this Bill 
were wholly unnecessary. 

Dr. Bowring bore his testimony to the 
inutility of any attempt to prevent the in- 
gress or egress of foreigners, when they 
were determined to enter or retire from 
any country, however jealously its fron- 
tiers or shores mi: ght be watched. A very 
distinguished person connected with the 
police in France had told him (Dr. Bow- 
ring) that the passport system afforded no 
sort of security whatever, as it was con- 
stantly open to abuse. He thought that 
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the time had arrived bah England should 
set an example to the rest of E urope upon 
this point, and should seat her shores 
open to every body to come or go as they 
pleased. 

Mr. Hume was of the same opinion. 
When he went abroad, and had reason to 
complain of the operation of the alien law 
in other countries, he wished to have the 
opportunity of pointing to the state of the 
law upon the same subject in England, 
and bidding the other nations of Euro 
follow our example. 

Mr. O’Conneld thought that everything 
which had been said went to prove that 
the Bill proposed by the noble Lord might 
be brought in, because it was on ail aad 
admitted that it would abrogate a bad 
law, and substitute a better one in its 
place. What the details of the Bill should 
be, would be matter of consideration for 
the Committee. According to the alien 
law in Ireland, any Protestant, from any 
part of the world, immediately 
ralized on his 
testant, therefore, could be tre 
alien in Ireland. He had no objection to 
the continuance of such a law, provided 
the naturalization were extended to all 
other persons, 
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Lord John Russel! had y 
todo away with all that seemed to him 
to be vexatious under t 
he must say, he had received as if 
he werea person endeavouring linpose 
ungrateful restrictions on aliens, and we 
disposed to keep up the remnants o 
system of tyranny and despotism that for- 
merly previ riled. Cer ‘tainly it was not his 
intention, when proposing the regulations 
embraced by his Bill, to render 
tion of aliens in this country in any degree 
painful or irksome to them. 
was quite different. Gut when 
constantly taking the census of th 
population, he did not think that aliens 
should be especially free from reguia- 
tion by which their could be 
ascertained. It seemed to him that 
far less vexatious to requi 
ing this country to say 
from, and where he was 
to be knockine at a yn’ 
taking a census of his whole fat 
Lord Dudley Stuart concurred 1 with the 
hon. and learned Member for Di 
the Bill ought to be referred to a C 
mittee. As it appeared to be tl 
feeling among hon, Members th 
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should be relieved from any regulation 


' , . . . . 
| whatsoever with regard to their coming to 


and going from this country, he hoped his 
the time 
for discussing his Bill, would consider 
it would better to afford 

that relief, inasmuch as whatever 
tions might be established must, 
more or occasion to them annoyance. 
He begged to call the attention of the 
this point, that when the Go- 

vernment asked what harm this Bill could 
do, it might with equal force be asked, 
If the Bill should 
ita with, then, for the sake of 
it ought to be enacted, that 
going out of or 
country, should be bound 
to present himseli bef ore some public of- 


fcer. But his noble Friend knew very 


whether 


) 
avens 


, 
less, 


consistency, 


vell that such a law could not be enacted, 
Englishmen would not submit to 
it; he therefore thoucht that, 

ht to relieve forei 
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ners from the 
similar reculation. 
ell said that. the present 
; ns was very oppressive in 
iely, the expensive mode 
naturalization and 
acquired. He knew 
-ers who had been for twenty or 
in ius Majesiy’s army and 
prevented from acquiring 
property by the heavy charges 
suld be expos d in obtain- 
uralization, Leave given. 
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Hume rose to move that all payments 
made by suleny sss for the delivery of Ses- 
s from the Vote-office, and all 
id to doorkeepers, messengers, 
endent of the erie 

The salaries of 


OF 


sional papers 
eratuities | 


yal 
t W ait 
cease, 
rulated by Act of Partia- 
mended by a Committee of 

e, and it became necessary that 
naining officers should be remune- 
in a similar manner. At present 
re paid by fees, without any system 
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individuals should cease, and that Mem- 
bers of Parliament should not be put to 
any unnecessary expense for obtaining pa- 
pers that were necessary to enable them 
to do their duty. Nothing could be more 
unsatisfactory than to have an establish- 
ment paid in half a dozen different ways, 
and if hon. Members would Jook to the 
items composing the income of the dif- 
ferent individuals of the House, they would 
see the necessity of some alteration being 
made. The fees for the delivery of the 
Sessional orders were proposed to be abo- 
lished. In 1832, the late Mr. Mitchell, 
the deliverer of votes, received 4,71 91. from 
the House in support of that office, which 
was composed of the following items :— 
salary, 1,400/,; fees from Members for 


delivering papers, 1,957/.; produce of the | 


sale of 100 sets of papers, 1,250/. He 
(Mr. Hume) considered the selling of pa- 
pers to be a bad practice. Papers which 
had cost the country 2,748/. were sold by 
Mr. Mitchell for 1,250/. By the plan pro- 
posed to be adopted, a saving would be 
effected to the amount of 2,819/7, The 
Committee, in the life-time of Mr. Mitchell, 
fixed the salary of his successor at 800/. 
The present holder of that office, there- 
fore, came in without any claim for al- 
lowance on account of any change that 
Parliament might think proper to adopt. 
The Committee also came to a resolution, 
that the allowance for three clerks should 
be 600/. a-year, and for messengers and 
supernumerary clerks 5002, a-year, making 
together 1,900J. instead of 4,719/., which 
was before paid for the discharge of the 
same duties. ‘The next officers whose si- 


tuations were considered by the Committee | 


were the two doorkeepers of the Honse of 
Commons. 


their gratuities. 


ought to continue. 


mentary duties. 


salaries ; and that whatever loss the pre- 
sent holders of these situations might sus- 


tain, should be fairly allowed for by the; 


Treasury. He had seen the Secretary of 


the Treasury on the subject, and he was| 


enabled to state that that hon, Gentleman 


They received salaries vary- | 
ing from 600. to 990/. a-year, according | 
to the liberality ofhon, Members in making | 
He was sure no indivi- | 
dual would say that such a state of things | 
It was contrary to all: 
principle, that Members should be called | 
upon to pay for attending their Parlia-} 
The Committee, there-' 
fore, recommended that every servant of | 
the House of Commons, having specitic } 
and limited duties, should receive fixed | 
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was perfectly ready to act justly towards 
those individuals whose situations would 
be affected by any new regulation adopted 
by the House. He, therefore, could not 
see any objection to the Resolution he was 
about to propose. If it should be agreed 
to, the result would be a better and more 
efficient discharge of the business of the 
House, without injustice to any body. He 
was not prepared to state the exact in- 
comes of the different individuals who 
would be affected by the order; but he 
understood that there were only two—Mr, 
Stevens and Mr. Gitford—who had pur- 
chased their situations, all the rest had 
obtained theirs by appointment. The hon. 
Gentleman concluded by moving a resolu- 
tion to the effect stated in his speech. 

Major Beauclerk had no objection to the 
principle of the resolution, but he thought 
the House would do well to consider the 
proposition before they changed the sala- 
ries of individuals who might have vested 
rights in their situations, That those in- 
dividuals would throw themselves on the 
bounty of the House, he had no doubt; 
but when the very satisfactory manner in 
which they discharged their duties to the 
House was considered, he thought it be- 
came hon. Members carefully to watch 
their interests. He therefore hoped he 
should not be doing anything improper 
in proposing that the present salaries of 
| those individuals should be continued 
duting the time they might hold their si- 
tuations. 

Mr. Poulter never saw persons who so 
uniformly and respectfully performed their 
duties to the House, as those officers did 
who were constantly attending at the door 
of the House. They always paid to every 
hon. Member the most uniform attention 
and respect. But the House ought to 
look to more important considerations than 
that. He thanked the hon. Member for 
Middlesex for bringing forward the whole 
measure, in order to its final settlement. 
Anything more disgraceful than the prac 
tice which now prevailed could not be con- 
ceived, by which appeals were made to 
tlon, Members for fees or gratuities, not 
recognised by the House, but as matter 
of private emolument; thus raising a con- 
| flict in the minds of hon. Members, whe- 
ther they should yield to the suggestions 
of their private feelings, or act upon their 
| sense of public duty. He had for a long 
time submitted to pay these fees, but in 
the last Session, he told the parties he 
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must postpone doing so. He could as- 
sure the House it was from no desire to 
save his money; but he thought it his 
duty not to continue any longer a most 
exceptionable practice. “ Why, Sir, ex- 
claimed the hon. Member, you are making 
this House a mere opera-house. Do we 
come here for our own private purposes, 
or do we come here upon public grounds ? 
We come here for the performance of a 
high public duty, and yet we are made to 
pay for taking our seats, as if we were in 
a theatre. I say it is a most scandalons 
system, and altogether unbecoming a de- 
liberative assembly to sanction.” The 
Sessional papers were delivered to them 
for public purposes, and their delivery 
ought to be at the public expense. If he 
were not correct, let the House declare 
that it was the duty of Members to pay 
those fees, and he should most willingly 
pay them; but at present he thought it 
matter of high principle to refuse suc sh de- 
mands. 

Sir Robert Inglis hoped that the 
House would not be led to believe, by 
the eloquence of hon. Members, that the 
question was one of public economy. Hon. 
Members were called on by the Resolution 


to save their own pockets alone, and no- 


thing more. It might be right or it might 
be wrong, but that was not the question. 
In the first place, respecting the delivery 
of the Sessional papers, he was bound to 
state that no charge was made to any hon. 
Member who applied for them personally 
at the Vote-office, in the exercise of his Par- 
liamentary functions. If hon. Members 
wished to have them at their own houses, 
residing, as many of them did, in the ex- 
treme west end of the town, why should 
they not be called on to pay for the ac- 
commodation ? With respect to the second 
branch of the resolution—gratuities to offi- 
cers of the House—he would only say, 
that it was perfectly optional to hon. Mem- 
bers to give or withhold them. 
they were inclined to give them, no order 
of the House could prevent spontaneous 
liberality. When they were not, there was 
nothing to compel them. The fact was, 
the Resolution, divested of all its accom- 


paniments, would only have the effect of 


saving the pockets of individuals, but not 


of benefiting the public in the slightest | 


degree. 

Mr. Kearsley said, that as soon as the 
hon. Member for Shaftesbury (Mr. Poul- 
ter) had paid up his arrears, he should be 
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prepared to give his support to this reso- 
lution, 

Mr. Francis Baring said, that he looked 
at the Resolution asa part of the new plan 
recommended in the Report of the Com- 
mittee, which had for its object the entire 
revision of the system by which the officers 
of the House were remunerated. He did 
not regard it, as the right hon. Baronet 
had stated, as a mere vote for the purpose 
of saving their own pockets. No one 
who had read the Report could say that 
the present system did not deserve the at- 
tention of the House. Othe ‘" parties were 
looking with some sort of jealousy at the 
mode in which their public servants were 
paid. Those who were doing their best in 
aid of the public service, and who saw 
their own salaries year afier year reduced, 
could not be indifferent to the fact, that 
the salaries of the officers of the House of 
Commons remained untouched. He ad- 
mitted that the duties of the House were 
well discharged, and that the persons now 
in possession of office ought to be con- 
sidered with great tenderness, and he 
should be perfectly ready to agree toa y 
amount of salary the House might con- 
sider the present holders entitled to re- 
ceive. If it were true, that one of the 
door- keepers received above 1,100/. a-year, 
and another 6002., he would ask whether, 
referring to the salaries allowed to other 


) public servants, the House was justified in 
| continuing such large payments ? 


Was it 
to be said that the House of Commons, 
acting as a check upon the expenditure of 
every other public department, shrunk 
from looking at the salaries of their own 
servants? But they could not reduce 
those salaries, unless they abolished the 
fees. If, however, hon. Members were 
careless as to putting the money into their 
own pockets, let the fees still be paid, 
and applied to a general fund, out of which 
the salaries might be paid. The right hon. 
Baronet said, a charge would be transferred 
from individuals to the public ; but if the 
whole of the recommendations of the Com- 
mittee were adopted, no charge on the 
public would take place. He did not 
think the charge made against the hon. 
Member for Middlesex, of wishing to save 
his own pocket was decent or proper, after 
a Committee had recommended the adop- 
tion of his resolution, For the reason he 
had stated, he should support the Mo- 
tion, looking upon it not as a single 
vote, but as the first step towards the 
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adoption of the plan recommended by the 
Committee, which deserved the attention 
of the House. 

Mr. Goulburn thought that it was not a 


lation of the House. It wasrather one of 


personal accommodation of individual | 
i 


Members. The doorkeepers were in th 


12 
habit of undertaking various duties not! 


incumbent on them, and taking trouble 


’ 


and attention in wii riety of matters which | 
hon. Members ought to attend to them-|t 
selves. They sey parated papers and kept | 
them distinct for hon. Members, who, if 
they did not like the trouble of keeping | 


their own papers in order, ought to have 


no objection to give proper compensation | 


to those who did. ‘They were already, it 


was true, paid by salary; but it was ‘in | 
the contemplation of the House to compel | 


them to undertake the other duties which 
they now discharged for the convenience of | 
individual Members. He thought the pre- 
cedents alluded to were not in point, for 
clerks in public offices had now their regu- 
larly defined duties and salaries, with 


retiring allowances on which they could | 


depend ; but these individuals were differ- 
ently circumstanced, and hon. Member 


ought to be allowed to pay them as shia 


pleased for facilitating their business. He 
knew something of the feelings of clerks in 
public offices; he knew that they were a 
class of men not less devoted to the inter- 
ests of the public than those two indivi- 
duals who officiated at the door of that 
House, and he thought himself warranted 
in assuring hon. Members that those indi- 
viduals would not as a class feel burt in 
any respect at any gratuities which the 
door-keepers of that House might be per- 
mitted to receive for their extra endeavours 
to accommodate Members of Parliament in 
the despatch of their busmess. For him- 
self, he wouldsay, that he did not object to 
any regulations which the hon. Member 
might introduce for the better regulation 
of the offices of the House of Commons, 
but he did object to the specific propo- 
sition which would prevent him giving a 
gratuity to any officer if he pleased, when 
he thought he deserved it by attentions 
independent of his duty. 

Mr. Robinson was surprised at the tone 
in which the proposition of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Middlesex had been received. It 
was most unfair in the right hon. Baronet 
to put so illiberal an interpretation on that 
hon. Gentleman’s motiyes. He (Mr, Ro- 
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binson) was a member of the committee 
{on whose recommendation the present mo- 
ltion was founded. He agreed to that 


| recommendation, because he thought the 
question that came strictly within the legis- | 


present mode of paying their officers was 
objectionable and ought to be substituted 
by some other and better system. He 
agreed with the hon. Member for Middle- 
sex in thinking that the Members of that 
House should be discharged of any expense 
sequent upon their attention 
e duties. He hoped that the 
’s proposition would receive 
on of the House; that a system 
zreeable alike to its Members and its 
loficers would be abolished, and that a 
more eligible and or apd one to all 
panes would be adopter ; 
Mr. O'Connell thou - he House should 
be very cautious in carrying the principle 
| sous rht to be laid down by the hon. Mem- 
| ber for Middlesex to the extreme either of 
taxing the public for their own conve- 
| nience >», or of diminishing the income 
i which these persons had ‘received for a 
| number of years, and In consideration and 
expectation of which they had devoted 
| their lives to the discharge of the duties 
s{intrusted to them. What was meant bya 
fair and adequate compensation? Was it 
} 2 compensation to the full amount of what 
j they received at present? If so, it was 
fair and tensoalie, and to those terms he 
assented; but so far as the present officers 
were eines rned, it was not fair or reason- 
able that any individual feeling of delicacy 
relative to the payment of this money 
should be sufiered to affect them. That 
such a delicacy did exist he could not 
doubt, after what he had heard from the 
hon. Member for Shaftesbury; but he 
must maintain that it ought not to be 
allowed to operate against those persons 
who had families to support, who could not 
resort to any other profession so late in 
life, and who could only continue to be 
door-keepers, and nothing else. Well 
then, admitting that these persons should 
receive some compensation, the only re- 
maining question was out of what fund that 
compensation should come. Heconfessed 
he did not like the ideaof makingit a charge 
upon the public. If the proposed arrange- 
ment would make a sufficient saving in 
one department to compensate the officers 
in another, that was a good argument in 
favour of the alteration, but if this were 
not the case, he certainly did not feel dis- 
posed to increase the public burdens for 
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the sole purpose of relieving the Mem 
bers of that House from a_paymer nt 
which they had been in the habi 
ing. Ifsuch a system 
were now proposed for the first time, he 
should certainly vote against it; but 
must take the case as he found it, ar 
treat it accordingly. mers ie Ge ntle- 
man who had spoken ha 

to the able and eo manner 
these office rs had dischar: ged 
Let not the House then, i: 
any abstract theory, diminish the amou 
of the emoluments they received at present. 
H_ protested against any such diminution ; 


1 
Lie 


m which 


nt 
ail 


in the propriety of efiecting any pré spece | 


tive diminution he perfectly 
and he trusted that some fund from whic! 
the compensation could be derived would 
be discovered, without entailing any tre 
charge upon the public. 

Colonel Conolly was surprised to hear 


acqul escea } 


Sul 


the hon. Member for Middlesex—the great | 
to | 


advocate of economy—attempting 
fasten upon the public a charge which, 
on a fair estimate, would amount to 6,000/. 
a year, more especially when every hon. 
Gentleman in the House was disposed to 
give some reasonable compensation in 
return for the attention he received and 
the civility he uniformly met with. 
such a resolution as the present were pro- 
posed to him as a saving at the expense of 


the door- keepers, he would spurn it as an | 


offensive proposition. If it were proposed 
as a saving at the expensc e of the pul blic, it 
was even more dishonourable 
offensive. 

Mr. Warburton was inclined to believe 
that a great majority of the M 
that House paid fees to the door-keepers, 
not because they received attention ai 
civility, for which they considered then 
selves bound to make such a 
because it was the custom. ‘S¢ 1 


return, 


at all; others paid them one guinea, 


others paid them two; and out of the | 
that few, in | 
making the eta were actuated so much | 
by a feeling on behalf of the individual, as | 
by the fear that they would be considered | 


whole number he believed 


shabby if they de} parted from the ordinary 
course. The eround on which he 
the Resolution was this: would not the 
public out of doors very vaturally consider 
it a scandalous job, that the door-keeper 


of that House shouid receive a salary of | 


1,100/. a year? It was represented that 
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“| ers performed their duties 
r ey eat mee What was there in 
ties themselves which entitled them 
‘2? Compare the salaries 
with the remuneration of 
the absurdity 
the Admiralty 
in the 
and indepen- 
setween the 
one 
there was 
Commis- 
sioners’ duties lasted the whele year 
* the de or-keepers 
half of it. 
efiect of the 
was to make the 
In extent, the 
nbers, and to 
proportionate degree 
Wiv did Gen- 
tlemen give fees to post-boys and waiters 
at taverns? In order that they might 
receive a greater degree of personal atten- 
if waiters were wholly paid by the 
ers of taverns the visitors could not 
to see that degree of personal 
attention and solicitude tor their comfort 
so pleasant and gratifying. 
Gladstone said, that the 
irst decide out of what 
the compensation should be paid, 
and then apportion it to the full amount 
of the salary which each officer at present 
received. As the charge was confessedly 
to remain In existence during the tenure 
of s by the persons at present 
he did not e why the 
House should not con- 
fees without seeking to 


these officers 
and 


of 


other functionar 
was manifest. | 
fand Ce 
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House 


fund 


these of 
them, St 
Memb rs the 
? to anf their 
en i on the 
fume rej any 
- of opinion as to the amount of 
atuities, let an be laid on 
the Table of the House, and ihe question 
| would be set at rest; it must not be for- 
1, however, that if two sessions oc- 
curred in the course of a year, the door- 
keepers received two sets of fees. With 
regard to compensation, if the question 
were referred to a Committee, it would 
rest with them to fix a just and equitable 
amount, as had been already done ina 
variety of other cases. Why should they 
adopt as to that House, a principle which 
was not acted upon in any other public 
establishment? Servants were not al- 
lowed to take money from individuals in 
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clubs. [Oh!] Oh! Were they? Were they 
in the Conservative Club? There were 
several hon. Gentlemen opposite who 
could answer the question. He was as- 
tonished at the objections which had been 
urged to his Resolution, and at the spirit 
in which it had been met. He was never 
disposed to commit an act of injustice 
towards any individual. He was always 
for cutting down the salaries attached to 
sinecure offices, but in cases where there 


were real duties to perform, he felt he | 


might be accused of being tod liberal. 
The hon. Gentleman concluded by mov- 
ing the first Resolution ; and at the request 


of Mr. Sergeant Goulburn, read the se- ! 
cond Resolution of which he had given | 


notice relative to the compensation. 

Mr. Thomas Attwood begged leave to 
ask the Chancellor of the Exchequer to 
give his word that the oflicers of the 
House should obtain justice from the 


Treasury in this reference, and he should | 


be satisfied. He knew from experience 
the difference which existed in the result 
where justice was to be procured for small 
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of England. The present matter which 
the hon. Member for Middlesex had 
brought forward was so very small that 
he could not endure to see the time of the 
House occupied with it. It was more 
suited to the discussions of a parish vestry 
than a great legislative body like the 
Commons of England. It was wrong 
thus to waste the valuable time of the 
House. If the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer was prepared to say that he would 
undertake to protect the vested interests 
| of the parties concerned in these Resolu- 
jtions he would support them; but if 
| otherwise he should certainly vote against 
them. Those parties had embarked their 
lives—he would say they had obtained 
| their situations for life, and they ought to 
receive ample compensation. Unless 
' therefore he had the assurance he required 
‘from the Chancellor of the Exchequer he 
should vote against the Motion. 

Colonel Sihthorp: Whether the hon. 
| Member for Middlesex gave him leave or 
‘not, he would take leave to remunerate 
| any one of these officers, even if the Reso- 





fry and for large fish. In 1796 the Chief | lution were passed. 


Justices of the King’s Bench and of the 
Common Pleas had their salaries raised 


from 3,000/. per annum in gold money— 
mind, gold money—to 8,000/. in paper 
money. [‘ No, no”] Well7,0001. [* No, | 
no.”] Oh, 7,000. at least. In the year | 


1796 he was sure the salary was 3,000. 
a year. He would now say a few words 


about that hon. and excellent man the 


Member for Middlesex. He did not think 
it right in that hon. Member to cast his 
net so as to let the large fish escape, 


while he caught the little ones. The ex- | 


penses to which Members of that House 
were now subject were enormous, and such 
as no man who had not a large fortune was 
able to bear. Noman could be a Member 
of that House without incurring an expense 
of at least 1,000/. a-year over and above 
his ordinary expenses. This ought not to 
be borne. The industrious classes could 
never be properly represented in that 
House, until men who understood their 
interests should be enabled to sit there 
without ruining themselves by the ex- 
pense. Ifthe hon. Member for Middle- 
sex brought forward a Motion to pay the 
Representatives of the people—say three 
guineas a day,—he would support it. 
He insisted that they ought to be paid, 


as the Representatives of the people of 


England, their proper wages by the people 


| The House divided—Ayes 171; Noes 
/ 93; Majority 78. 


List of the Nors. 


Agnew, Sir A. 
Alsager Captain 
| Angerstein, J. 
Archdall, M. 
Attwood, T. 
Jailey, J. 
! Baillie, Col. TI. 
Balfour, T. 
Bannerman, A. 
Baring, T. 
Biackstone, W. S. 
Borthwick, P. 
Bowes, J. 
Brownrigg, J. S. 
Buller, Sir J. Y. 
Burrell, Sir C. 
Buxton, T. F. 
Campbell, W.F. 
Chisholm, A. W. 
Cole, Lord 
Compton, H.C. 
Conolly Colonel 
Darlington, Lord 
D’Eyncourt, Right 
Hon. C. 
Dillwyn, L. W. 
Dottin, A. R. 
Dowdeswell, W. 
Eaton, R. J. 
Elley, Sir J. 
Elwes, J.P 
Fancourt, Major 





Fergusson, C, 
Ferguson, G. 
Fielden, J. 
Fleming, J. 
French, F. 
Freshfield, J. W. 
Geary, Sir W. R, P. 
Goulburn, Sergeant 
Goulburn, Rt. Hn.H, 
Grimston, Viscount 
Gully, J. 

Halford, H. 
Hanmer, H. 
Ilardy, J. 

Hawkes, T. 
Hindley, C. 
Hobhouse, Sir J. 
Hogg, J. W. 
Hope, J. 

Hotham, Lord 
Hoy, J. B. 
Humphery, J. 
Hutt, W. 

Irton, S. 
Johnstone, A. 
Johnstone, H. 
Kearsley, J. H. 
Knatchbull, Sir F. 
Knight, G. 
Knightly, Sir C. 
Lawson, A. 

Lees, J. F. 
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Lefroy, J. 
Lincoln, Earl 
Lucas, E. 
Maunsell, T. P. 
M‘Lean, D. 
Mordaunt, Sir J. 
O’Connor, D. 
O’Ferrall, M. 
Parker, M. 
Pechell, Captain 
Peel, E. 
Perceval, Colonel 
Pollock, Sir ’. 
Praed, M. 
Price, G. 


Counsel for Prisoners. 


Richards, J. 
Rickford, W. 
Russell, Lord J. 
ra aaa R. 
Ryle, J 

Shi tice, E. R. C. 
Sibthorp, Colonel 
Sinclair, Sir G. 
Tennent, E. 
Thomas, Colonel Hl. 
Tyrell, Sir J. 

Vere, Sir C. B. 
Welby, G. E. 
Whitmore, T. 
Yorke, E. 


c. 


CounseL For Prisoners.] Mr. 
Ewart moved for leave to bring ina Bill to 
enable all prisoners to make a full defence 
by Counsel. 

Sir Eardley Wilmot asked if the pre- 
sent Bill was intended to be the same as 
that one which was rejected by the House 
of Lords last year? 

Mr. Ewart said, that the present Bill he 
intended should be in every respect the 
same as the Bill which passed that House 
last year. 

Sir Eardley Wilmot believed the Bill 
of last year was carried by a majority ol 
one in that House. But what had Lord 
Denman and Lord Brougham said of it? 
He did not mean to oppose the bringing 
in of the Bill, for there were many Clauses 
of it to which he should give his support; 


but he could not agree to the principle of 


allowing four speeches to Counsel in de- 
fence of a prisoner, and thus unnecessa- 
rily occupying so much of the time of the 
Court. 

Mr. Ewart denied that the Bill of | 
Session gave the privilege of four speeches 
to Counsel: the utmost that would be 
necessary in most cases for Counsel would 
be to make two speeches; and even that 
would depend upon the course pursued by 
the prosecuting Counsel. He denied, also, 
that the Bill was only carried by a major- 
ity of one. The fact was, that the Bill 


vo. 
ast 
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was carried bya large majority, and it was | 


only one Clause of it to which the major- 
ity of one applied. As the Bill had 
passed that House in the last Session, and 
in the Session before, 
said that he had not now a locus standi. 
The hon. Baronet greatly out 
order in alluding to any opinion given in 
another place by the two eminent pcrsons 
he had named; but as that allusion had 
been made, he would take the opportunity 
of saying that he had vesterday spoken on 


VOL, XXXI, {fur} 


was 


it surely could not be | 


| 
| 
| 


of | 
the 


| the House, 
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the subject to one of those distinguished 
authorities, and that the opinion of that 
Judge was completely the contrary of 
what the hon. Baronet would seem to con- 
vey, and — but opposed to the 
31. The other thouse of Parliament had 
never given ye decision on the Bill, and 
how, therefore, could that House be quoted 
as ument against it? It should be 
recollected, that the Bill had p issed 
the House of peereyes notwithstanding 
the opposition of the Attorney-G 

Mr. O'Connell supposed it 


ronet to 


an are 


100, 


eneral. 

is not the 
Intention of the hon. Ba divide the 
House in opposition to the bringing im of 
the Bill. He did time oc- 
ner 


not think Le 
cupied by Counsel in det 
should be at 
prinetple, that * wre 
men might dine,” he 
exploded. 

Leave given. 


all cousi } 
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Poor Laws (IREL 
Musgrave rose tO move tor i 
in a Bill for the Relief « 
Ireland in certain cases. 
similar to that which he 
pre any - is brought under the e« 
tion of the House last Session. He un- 
swat that there was no obj etion to it 
the part of Government. Allusion 
was made in the Speech from the Throne 
to the state of the lrish Px and he be- 
lieved that hon, Members had every pos- 
sible desire to ameliorate their condition, 
The Commissioners for iy aisiabes.< into the 
state of the Trish Poor had made a Re- 
port, in which it was stated that nu nbers 
perished daily in fret ion 
and want. Such e did 
not mé¢ notwithstanding the intimation 
riven by Government upon the subject, 
give up his intention of pr oposing 
measure to the House. The Bill which he 
would ask leave to bring in was drawn up 
by a gentleman of great legal ve 
and experience. ‘There conld be no harm 
in introducing this Bill to the notice of 

whatever might be the inten- 
tions of Ministers. When he introduced 
this subject last Session, G 


ntlems¢ 
not generally so well acquainted with it 
as they were at The Re port of 
Irish Poor Commissioners v now 
the House, no document that 
laid showed a 
amount of suffering, misery, 


and 
He would not detain the 
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House by reading any extracts from it. 
The medical part of the Report was, per- 
haps, the most important, because medical 
men had the best opportunities of wit- 
nessing, in the discharge of their profes- 
sional duties, the extent and nature of the 
distresses and suflerings of the poor. 
The scenes they described were most 
melancholy and appalling. Indeed the 
wretched state of the poor could not be 
unknown to any person residing in Ire- 
land. He himself lived in an atmosphere 
of misery, and being compelled: to witness 
it datly, he was determined to pursue the 
subject to see whether any and what relief 


could be procured from Parliament. Sup- | 


pose the whole population of Middlesex, 
of Kent, and Sussex were at one instant 
to be deprived of parochial relief, and 
turned out upon the highways to die, by 
hundreds, of starvation, that House would 
not hesitate a moment to adopt, not 
merely such a measure as he meant now 
to propose, but a much more effectual one, 
The poor of Ireland should not merely 


receive present relief, but means should be 


taken to secure future employment for 
able-bodied labourers. There were very 
ample means of aflording employment 
there, by instituting a steady and vigorous 


course of improvement. The Report of 


the English Poor-law Commissioners was 
highly honourable to their judgment and 
industry, and the measure founded on it 
no less honorable to Ministers, but doubts 
were entertained whether a similar system 
of Poor-laws to that now acted upon in 
England could be beneficially extended to 
Jreland. A Poor-law here was of long 
standing ; its operation, whether for good 
or evil, was well known; but it would 
not be so in Ireland. No person would 
propose for that country a system similar 
in all respects to that of England. The 
establishment of workhouses in Ireland 
would not be a benefit to that country, 
for great numbers of the Irish poor were 
drawn over here from the fear of absolute 
starvation. Some means should also be 
devised to give employment to able-bodied 
workmen. It appeared from the evidence 
on the state of the poor, that these persons 
were actually driven from home by starva- 
tion. If these distressed persons were 
offered admittance into a workhouse, 
they would accept this or any other mode 
of obtaining food. Before the experiment 
of workhouses was tried in Ireland, let the 
mode of carrying on public works be im- 
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proved, and let other means be adopted 
in order to extend employment for the 
able-bodied. Last Session he ventured 
to introduce a Bill, by which public works 
would be extended, and this Session he 
had given notice for renewing that mea- 
}sure. The best practicalengineers asserted 
that ample employment might be afforded 
| by a proper extension of such works. Let 
something also be done to improve the 
‘distribution of landed property of Ireland. 
'It was a fact that the occupiers of the 
| soil, those who were to be considered as 
| the people of Ireland, were prevented by 
i thé nature of their tenures from effecting 
| permanent improvements. And this, after 
lall, was the greatest evil of Ireland. In 
this respect Ireland differed from every 
country where the people were ina state of 
|comfort and happiness. By the Bill 
| before the House it was intended to 
provide relief for the helpless unable to 
work—and, on extraordinary occasions, 
for other classes also, by levying a rate in 
aid of subscriptions on such occasions. 
By the first Clause, the duty of executing 
the act was primarily to devolve on a Com- 
mittee, who would have power, at discre- 
tion, to afford relief. ‘This Committee 
was to consist of rate-payers, possessing a 
certain qualification described in the Bill, 
It had been thought necessary to attach a 
qualification, because, if all rate-payers 
were allowed to vote, many of the poorest 
class would have to decide on cases of 
their own relations who applied for relief. 
Seven Committee-men were required to 
constitute a Committee. At their first 
meeting, the Committee would have to 
divide the parish into sections, and was to 
appoint a sub-committee of management, 
assigning to each sub-committee-man the 
superintendence of one or more sections. 
In the appointment of the sub-committee 
a continued rotation was to be observed. 
One of the sub-committee was to be 
guardian, and another to be deputy-guar- 
dian of the poor, filling the office of 
Chairman at each meeting of the sub- 
committee. As he had mentioned, on a 
former occasion, the appointment of a 
superintendent for each section of a parish 
was found to answer admirably at Glas- 
gow, as described by Dr. Chalmers in his 
evidence, This regulation was also suc- 
cessfully adopted in Ireland during the 
prevalence of the cholera. The sub- 
committee would have to draw up a list of 
the helpless poor, confining the list under 
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that denomination, to aged persons above 
sixty, orphans under fourteen, the maimed, 
sick, blind, deaf, and dumb, 
idiots. And in this roll were to be men- 
tioned the age, birth-place, and other 
particulars relating to each person named 
therein, together with the amoun! of al- 
lowance required in each case. This state- 
ment and the roll of the poor was to be 
laid before the General Committee for 
their decision. The statement of the de- 
termination of the General Committee 
would then go before the Grand Jury ol 
the county, by whom it might be a 

on appeal. Whena valuation had 

place, every party having paid rates, di- 
rectly or indirectly, might, out of the 
rent next payable by him, make a deduc- 
tion not exceeding three-fourths of the 
poundage on the annual rate thus payabl 
as shall have been used for ascertaining 
the rates. If the Treasurer of the county 


raid 


ec 


stated in his warrant that a poundage of 


1s. was to be levied, asrates, on the annual 
value—the occupier paying Is. per pound, 
might deduct from his landlor de rent Od. 
per pound of rent. This Cla 0 
drawn as to make every person in an 
interest in the land pay according to the 
amount of that interest. On occasions 
of extraordinary distress, such as prevailed 
last year in Mayo, he proposed to levy 
a rate equal to the amount of private sub- 
scriptions raised for the relief of the able- 
bodied. By another Clause power was 
also given to the General Committee to 
assist mendicity institutions, by levying 
rates on the parish. The Dill also proposed 
to give the Lord-licutenant authority to 
unite parishes, on memorials being pre- 
sented to him for that purpose. He had 
thus briefly explained to the House the 
principal Clauses of the Bill. Many 
Members might wish to proceed further, 
and to extend relief to other clas sses, by a 
compulsory law. THe begged hon. Mem- 
bers to consider that the inve stigation 
which must take place under this Bill would 
prove beneficial not only to the hel 
poor, but also to the other distressed per- 
sons. The hon. Member concluded by 
moving, that leave be given to bring in 
“a Bill toauthorise the Relief of the Poor 
of Ireland in certain cases.” 

Mr. Smtth O'Brien having paid a great 
deal of attention to the subject, was 
anxious to say a few words on that ocea- 
sion. He had always felt that it was the 
duty of Government to take up this ques- 
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the proposed bills were laid on the Table, 
neither the hon. Baronet nor the Member 
for Ennis, would attempt to press them 
on through any further stages, until such 
times as the Government measure was also 
laid before the House, and opportunity 
given for considering all the proposals on 
this important subj: ct together. It cer- 
tainly was full time for the Legisiature to 
take the su! ject in hand, and, if possible, 
alleviate the sufferings which ‘prevailed to 
such a dreadful extent in freland; but 


this step must be taken guardedly, and | 
| or assist emigration? Was assistance to 


strict limits adopted, lest that which was 
intended for relief should only aggravate 
the ¢ sige 

*, O'Connell thought that his Majesty’ 
oo ers had said all that could be re- 
quired of them at present. He was satis- 
fied that the period had at length come 
when some system of Poor-laws must be 
introduced into Treland. There had, for 
some time, been a gradual and steady 
amelioration inthe emi n of the farmers 
of the agricultural districts of the West 
and South of Ireland; and this improve- 
ment had, to some extent, descended to 
the labouring classes. He therefore 
thought that it was the proper time to 
bring forward some measures. The system 
now ‘be: ginning to be acted upon in this 
country worked w ell, and some plan of 
the kind might be d ned to work well in 
Ireland; but the utmost care must be 
exercised that the management of it was 
such that local prejudices and abuses 
could be efficiently checked. A measure 
to afford relief to the destitute ought pro- 
bably to be accompanied with some means 
to prevent the absorption of the bulk of the 
labouring part of the population into the 
pauper class. He would also make ano- 
ther suggestion, namely, that the Poor- 
law Commissioners should be allowed to 
allocate lands to labourers with families 
who were, of course, not so well prepared 
toemigrate, At the commencement some 
assistance must be afforded. By these 
means, however, he felt that they might 
so regulate the population of the country 
with reference to the employment of 
labour, that they need not consider it a 
frightful prospect to pass a measure for 
affording relicf to the destitute poor of 
Treland. He looked forward with anxious 
and sanguine hopes to the measures, fo: 
one would not be sufficient, likely to be 
introduced by the Government, and he 
had no doubt that every care would be 
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taken to prevent any interference with 
wages, and also that such an extent of 
relief should not be given that the stimulus 
to exertion should be lessened. 

M r Scarlett was surprised that his Ma- 


jesty’s Ministers were not prepared to state 


their opinions on the subject, when they 
had announced in the King’s Speech that 
they intended to bring forward some mea- 
sure. They ought not to have said any- 
thing on the subject until they were pre- 
pared to state what measures they meant 
to propose; did they mean to encourage 


be afforded to remove a_ portion of 
unemployed labour from one district 
where there was not sufficient employment 
for it, to one where there was an adequate 
demand? A surplus quantity of labour 
in any spot would, of course, prevent any 
great improvement. He therefore would 
recommend the encouragement of the 
ate Sra cn labourers ; but, 
as it was, the prospect of such an essential 
change as ons introduction of Poor-laws 
into Ireland, without their nature being 
explained, was calculated to produce great 
excitement in that country. Great cau- 
tion must be used in a country like Ire- 
land, where every thing was so essentially 
different from what obtained in this coun- 
try. He could not help feeling that the 
object in view in introducing such a mea- 
sure was to injure the landlords; this 
might not be the case; but still he was 
not satisfied that it was not. He was 
ready to support any measure for the 
relief of the distress of the Irish poor ; 
but he doubted whether this could be done 
advantageously by means of a system of 
Poor-laws, when he considered the ano- 
malous state of the country. 

Mr. French, although strongly opposed 
both to the principle aud detail of this 
measure, did not mean to oppose the in- 
troduction of the Bill by his hon. Friend 
the Member for Waterford, understanding 
his object to be confined to the laying his 
views on this important subject before the 
House, and that this Bill would not be 
proceeded with further until the measure, 
whatever it might be, of his Majesty's 
Ministers, which had been alluded to in 
the King’s Speech, should have been 
brought forward. He was, he acknow- 
ledged, hostile to the introduction of a 
system of compulsory relief into Ireland, 
believing it would pro.e prejudicial to the 
interests of allclasses, from the highest to 
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the lowest. They had already in that 
country adopted that portion of the English 
Poor-laws system, which appeared to them 
beneficial. Fever hospitals, infirmaries, 
lunatic asylums, dispensaries, schools, 
&c., had been established at the public 
expense, and was supported out of the 
county votes. Several voluntary associ- 
ations, such as the mendicity, had been 
entered into; and every thing further which 
ought, on dispassionate i inquiry, be deem- 


ed likely to ameliorate the condition of 


the working classes, he was confident the 


Janded proprietors wania willingly subject | 
that this | 
was a subject of too much importance to 


themselves to: he felt, however, 


be hastily legislated on—too complicated 


in all its relations to be understood by an | 


individual Member; a false step here could 
not be recalled—its fatal effects would not 
be confined to the 


duced on a subject such as this, one 
which must exercise a powerful and per- 
manent 
country for good or for evil, 


the government of the country—a measure 
founded on the Report of the Poor-law 


would be apparent, neither embracing 
doubtful expedients, or enperisognta) tri- 
als; after its introduction a sufficient 
time should beafforded for its consideration 
—let it be 
County Members without 
their political views—let it be shown to 
them how the absence of machinery to 


carry its provisions into effect could be | 
and he trusted ! 
|; ment, 
The only object of all parties ought to be, 


provided for; it was not, 
it would not, be made a party question. 
should it be deemed advisable to Icgislate 
on this subject, 
possible, beneficial to a class 
much neglected, but certainly the 
important in the community—the pea- 
santry of Ireland. 
Motion agreed to. 


most 
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ford. 
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recommendation of a Select Committee, 





present, but would | 
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| seven, 
} a cert 
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He did not feel himself called upon | 
to detain the House, as the delinquencies | 


of this borough had occupied so much of | object of renewing the Committee 
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Report would tl 
in order that it might 
the decision which had been made. 
notice of a motion foran}i 
Committee 
the site of 
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- of the Chairman 
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right hon, Gentleman accordingly moved 
to Resap point the Select Comuiitt ee, to 
consider and report upon such plan as 
should be most convenient for the accom- 
modation of the two Houses of Parita- 


to reconsider the 
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approve | tion of individuals, as capable of forming 
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as any Gentleman in that 
House, thought the Select Committee had 
made a bad choice—that the situation was 
low, and was attended with many incon- 
and that, in fixing a place for 
Parliament to assemble in for ages to 
come, regard ought to be had to all the 
peculiar circumstances applying to the 
ease. One thing particularly struck him, 
that situated as we were ina climate not 
always the clearest, with an atmosphere 
dark and murky on many occasions, the 
Houses of Parliament would require a free 
and open space. Inthe neighbourhood cf 
that laree building, Westminster Abbey, 
they lost an hour or an hour and a half of 
daylight in comparison with what they 
would gain if they were at the west end of 
the Abb ig The vicinity of Westminster 
Hall, too, greatly interfered with the light 
and ee He did not go so far as to say 
that the neighbourhood of the Law Courts 
was bad, but he was free to confess that 
he would rather be at a distance fromthem, 
He knew it was held by many that the 
situation was convenient for those lawyers 
who had to attend the House; but looking 
at the small number of those Gentlemen 
compared with the other Members of the 
House, he did not think that their conveni- 
ence ought to weigh much if there were other 
circumstances to counterbalance it. He 
might be aecused of wishing fora radical 
change in this respect, because he would re- 
move theCourts of Law from their present in- 
convenient situation. He would propose 
to build proper Courts in the centre of 
Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields, in the vicinity of all 
the lawyers. Let them be all together. 
This would be much more convenient for 
the public and the lawyers themselves. 
He had scarcely ever seen such inadequate 
accommodation as the present Courts a . 
nished ; and although a great deal « 

money had been expended in fitting ines 
up, he did not think that any loss would 
be sustained; but that, on the contrary, 
great public convenience would be ob- 
tained by getting rid of them altogether. 
Gentlemen would see from this that he 
reckoned the vicinity of Westminster Hall 
as very little in favour of the present 
House. They were not the least allied 
to each other. Judges and lawyers were 
very proper persons to carry into effect 
the Acts of the legislature; but they had no 
| necessary connection with the daily pros 
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ceedings of the Houses of Parliament. 
They were altogether distinct. He 
thought it would be better to remove the 
Houses of Parliament to St. James’s Park, 
to some elevated situation, where, having 
a southern aspect, they might occupy the 
position of Marlborough House, or of St. 
James’s Palace. Let Gentlemen coutrast 
the present buildings on an area of about 
4,000 feet in length, 
depth, with the Abbey and the Hail over- 
looking them. Let them 


St. James’s Palace, or on the two or three 


acres of Marlborough House and gardens. | 


They would be there as quiet as in the 


present situation; with the advaniages of | 


The position 
five- 


better air and more light. 
would also be more convenient to 
sixths of the Members as weil 
public. 
of every one’s way. There 
situation which had been pointed out, and 
which, he confessed, would have been a 
better situation, if the building of 
National Gallery had not been begun; 


but at the back of that building they might | 
| the 


have twice the room they now hed if they 


removed the barracks, which had so long 


been complained of, and took in some 


ground, which could be had at a little or | 


no expense. That would certainly be a 
better and more convenient situation than 
the present. Here, then, were two situa- 
tions better than the present site ; but his 
favourite spot was St. 
he would state why. e had just finished 
the palace at sid we gate, and if 
St. James’s were not used in the way he 
proposed, it would still be used as a 
palace. He thonght, therefore they 
could not do better, for the 
economy, as well as for good air and the 
situation of the ground, than to occupy 
it. The ground required was not so 
very large. He had seen plans which 
required for the whole buildings of the 
Houses and their offices a very small 
compass indeed. He should be happy to 
hear the opinion of the House, and to 
have it decided whether they should not 
take this point into consideration before 
they proceeded to consider the other parts 
of the subject. He might be told that 


they had already gone toa great deal of 


trouble and expense. As to the trouble, 
with the experience of the architects, he 
considered that very little; and for the 
expense he believed 3,000/ would cover it. 
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He was anxious that all further expense 
should be stopped until this question was 
decided; and one advanta 
namely, that time would be 
those architects who wished to come for- 
ward with plans. He knew of no valid 
objection to his proposal, 


of Parliament, 


re would arise- 
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present on those occasions, because they 
were occasions upon which he was never 
absent. He was, as he had stated, en- 
treated to take a vote, for the express pur- 
pose of enabling him to take all the pre- 
liminary steps with reference to the sub- 
ject. He accordingly prepared an esti- 
mate. The money was voted—Houses 
were taken down, and the work of clear- 
ing away was commenced. His 
Friend was a consenting party to that pro- 
position, which it was now proposed to ne- 
gative; because when there was-a_propo- 
sition for the purchase of land in Abingdon- 
street, and when he proposed to take as 
much would be necessary, his hon. 
Friend assented and said, take as much 
as will enable you to purchase the gre cund 
in Abingdon- street. You must 
money stop you in this case.” 

after the site had been decided 
and his hon. Friend had 


as 


upon, 
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be puzzled to find freer air and freer access 
than they had at present. He therefore, 
trusted that the House would not be in- 
duced to depart from the Resolutions of 
the Committee. 

Sir Frederick Pollock would not have 
troubled the House on the subject before 
had not reference been made by the 
hon. Member for Middlesex to the circum- 
stance of consulting the convenience of 
the members of the profession to which 
he (Sir Frederick Pollock) had the honour 
to belong. He could say for himself, and 
he thought also for the other members of 
the bar who had seats in that House, that 
it was a matter of perfect indifference to 


of Parliament. 


/them whether the new Houses of Parlia- 
/'ment were built in the neighbourhood of 


not let | 
So that | 


Westminster Hall or where St. James’s 
Palace now stands. Quite sure he was 


| that the members of the bar would be the 


supported a | 


proposition for rebuilding the Houses on | 


the old site, he now wished to depart from 
it. Perhaps the reason of this inconsis- 
tency was simply that the hon. Member 


northern brethren — a second site—but 
this would not have any magical etiect 
upon the House. The case did not rest 
simply upon a vote of the Commons, but 
it was a combined movement of both 
Houses. The Resolution of the Lords 
had been communicated to that House, 
ana their Resolution had been commu- 
nicated to the Lords, and both had adopted 
the same plan with respect to the situa- 
tion. The whole of the plans had been 
called for with reference to the present 
site, = hon, Friend said, very can- 
didly, that all that had been done would 
be so much money thrown away with re 
ference to building the Houses of Parlia- 
ment, if his present proposition were 
agreed to; but he said that it would be 
attended with other advantages—that it 
would be an encouragement to architects. 
He (the Chancellor of the Exchequer) 
thought the selec tion of a proper position 
for the Houses of Parliament a point in- 
finitely more important thau any such 
encouragement to architects. His hon. 
Friend had very large ay and he had 
opened them all before the House. They 
embraced not only the quitting that spot, 
but also building the Law Courts in the 
centre of Lincoln’s Inn-Fields, and building 
the Houses of Parliament in the Mews, 
where he thought his hon. Friend would 


last persons to go against the general 
feeling of the House. It would be no 


sacrifice to him if the site were changed, 


but a matter of absolute indifference. 


it 


| must also be recollected, when it was used 
wished to claim the privilege of his! 


as an argument that the consulting of the 


| convenience of the members of the learn- 





ed profession was one of the reasons for 
determining on rebuilding on the old site, 
that the sittings of the Courts at West- 
minster Hall were not continuous during 
the whole period of the Session, but only 
during Term. The different Courts of 
Equity during the other portions of the 
year held their sittings in the neighbour- 
hood of Lincoln’s Inn; and the Court in 
which his practice laid held a great part 
of its sittings at the other end of the town, 
in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
Guildhall of the City of London. Having 
said thus much as regarded the members 
of the bar, he would refer to another class 
of professional persons—namely, attor- 
neys, to whom he believed the proximity 
of the Courts of Law to the Houses of 
Parliament was a matter of great im- 
portance, When the House of Lords was 
sitting in its judicial capacity, and when 
Committees of both Houses were also 
sitting, it was a matter of great import- 
ance to the members of the profession to 
which he referred, that the places where 
their business required them to be present, 
should not be severed. As to professional 
men, Members of the House, he need 
hardly remark, that none of them could 
practise before ‘Committees of the House. 
Mr. Kearsley said, that after what had 
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fallen from the right hon. the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, in reply to the hon. 
Member for Middlesex, it must be evident 
to every one that the observations of the 
hon. Member were nothing but humbug— 
sheer humbug. With the pretensions of 
that hon. Member, on all occasions, to a 
peculiar desire for economy, he must say 
that when the hon. Member talked about 
the loss of 3,000/. being a matter of no 
importance he certainly was not acting an 
honest part. [‘ Oh! oh!” “ Chair!” “and 
laughter.) 

The Speaker said, that the hon, Member 
must be aware that it was not right for 
him to apply to any other hon, Member 
the terms of which he bad just made use, 

Mr. Kearsley—I cannot speak differently 
from what I think. 


The Speaker—The language made use! 
/ hUds 


of by the hon. Member is not such as 
ought to be heard within the walls of this 
House. I feel that it is my duty to inter- 
pose, and submit it to the judgment of 
the House, whether or not such language 
should be allowed. The hon. Member 
has imputed dishonesty to another hon. 
Member, and that certainly is not a term 
fit to be used here. 

Mr. Kearsley—I trust I shail be per- 


mitted to say, that I thivk that if I had 
acted as the hon. Member for Middlesex 
has done, I should not have been acting 


an honest part. [Cries of Chair! chair !] 

The Speaker—Am | to understand that 
the hon. Member means to retract the 
expression of which he has made use ? 

Mr. Kearsley —“ | cannot say what I 
don’t think.” [Loud calls of Chair !| 

Mr. Thomas Altwood observed, that if 
the hon. Member had used unparliamen- 
tary language, he was quite sure that the 
hon. Member had meant nothing towards 
the hon. Member for Middlesex personally, 
although the word “ unfair” might have 
been used as applied to the course of con- 
duct pursued without any infringement on 
the rules of Parliamentary procedure. The 
phrase used by the hon, Member was 
certainly one not fit for the society of 
Gentlemen, and he hoped that an expla- 
nation would be afforded. 

Mr. Kearsley—My remark was intended 
to apply to the argument of the hon. 
Member, and not to himself. I know 
very well the point I wanted to come at, 
and did not want the Birmingham bridge 
to carry me safe over. 

Mr, Thomas Attwood was very happy 
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that the discussion had passed off in this 
pleasant and convivial manner, With 
respect to the subject under discussion, 
he (Mr. Attwood) said that he was opposed 
to the motion of the hon. Member for 
Middlesex, because he thought that the 
historical associations of six hundred years 
ought not to be disregarded in the choice 
of a situation for the new Houses of 
Parliament, nor that any unnecessary 
departure should be made from a spot so 
intimately connected with the liberties of 
the people of England as the present. The 
Houses of Parliament had stood on their 
present site for nearly six hundred years, 
and he hoped they w ould stand on it for six 
hundred years to come. 

Lord Robert Grosvenor agreed with the 
hon. Member for Middlesex, that the pre- 
sent site of the Houses of Parliament was 
extremely inconvenient, and he thought 
great advantage would be derived from 
the erection of the new Houses in one of 
the situations pointed out by the hon. 
Member. Looking at the list of hon. 
Members’ residences, it was perfectly clear 
that the present position of the Houses was, 
to nineteen Members out of twenty, alto- 
gether out of the way and inconvenient. 
The free circulation of air was a matter of 
the utmost importance in a city like this, 
and nothing could offer greater obstruction 
to the circulation of air than erecting a 
lofty building on the banks of a river such 
as the Thames, in a neighbourhood so 
choked up with houses as that part of 
Westminster was. The original intention 
was that Westminster Abbey should open 
to the River; and for bis part he should 
prefer seeing that done, with the removal 
of St. Mare raret’s Charch, which was 
almost an eye- sore, and the ‘restoration of 
St. Stephen’s Chapel, to having the new 
Houses of Parliament erected on the pre- 
sent site. Another situation might easily 
be chosen for the purpose, which would 
not be liable to the same objection, and 
he must say that they should not be 
deterred from placing a ‘building intended 
for national purposes in a position which 
would be free from all defects, merely 
because of the trifling additional outlay of 
money which it might entail. 

Sir Robert Peel said, that unless some 
satisfactory and conclusive reason could 
be given for adopting the proposal of the 
hon. Member for Middlesex, it would be of 
importance to adhere to the decision which 
the House had already come to. Only 


of Parliament. 
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last Session this matter had been referred 
to a competent tribunal, who had con- 
sidered this particular point, and by a 
majority of seventeen had determined to 
adhere to the existing site. In conse- 
quence of that decision, all the architects 
of this country had been invited in free 
competition to send in plans: of those 
sent in four had been selected, and the 
artists had received the rewards proposed. 
Having taken this course, it did appear 
that unless some cogent reason were given 
for departing from their decision, it ought 
to be adhered to. The plans sent in might 
be of little or no value if the site were 
changed, for they were all drawn in refer- 
ence to the existing site. No cogent reason 
having, in his opinion, been adduced, the 
House should adhere to their former reso- 
lutions. It was not much his habit to 
cheer the hon. Member for Birmingham, 
but on this occasion he very cordially 
applauded the sentiment which had in- 
duced him to advocate the retention of a 
site with which were associated many of 
our most glorious historical associations. 
It was not a mere difference of prejudices, 
but he thought it would always be a 
satisfaction to the feelings of the English 


people to know the site of the ancient 
Palace of Westminster, and where the 
British Parliament had for so long a time 
sat. Let them just consider the weight of the 
argument of the hon. Member for Middle- 


sex. The hon. Gentleman said, that by 
erecting a large building in the present 
situation they would intercept the air, and 
lose an hour’s light every evening; but 
what was the hon. Member’s proposition ? 
Why, that the new Houses of Parliament 
should be placed in the rear of the Nati- 
onal Gallery, with that building to the 
south. The hon. Gentleman proposed to 
benetit them in point of air; but he must 
be permitted to doubt whether placing 
them in the mews, behind the National 
Gallery, would be any improvement. But 
the hon. Gentleman complained that the 
present situation was unhealthy. Had it 
ever been found so? Hedid not think it 
had; and what was more, he did not be- 
lieve that the history of the plague, the 
cholera, or any other of those contagious 
diseases which had visited this metropolis, 
furnished any authority for supposing that 
the banks of the river were unhealthy. 
It was said that the currents of the air 
induced by the tide were healthy, and if 
so, why should not Members of Parlia- 
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ment have the advantage of it? Another 
objection was, that the Houses of Parlia- 
ment were too remote from the residences 
of the Members; but, instead of regarding 
that as an objection, he considered it as 
an advantage, inasmuch as it not only in- 
sured them exercise, but the House an 
attendance, which, in all probability, could 
not be obtained if their residences were 
at hand. It was also said, that the House 
was too far removed from what Dr. John- 
son called that ‘* great confluence of 
human existence,” Charing-cross; but he 
much doubted whether there was not an 
advantage in being removed a little from 
so great a channel, They were not far 
out of the way; and he thought it better, 
perhaps, to be situated where they were 
than to be nearer. It appeared to him 
that if in other respects, the advantages 
were nearly balanced, some consideration 
was due to the habits of the people with 
reference to the present site, and also to 
the property invested in the immediate vi- 
cinity. If, as a consequence of adopting 
the recommendation of the hon. Member 
for Middlesex, they were to pull down St. 
Margaret’s church, and to build new 
courts in Lincoln’s Inn-fields, unless some 
particular advantage were thus to be se- 
cured, considerations of economy would 
rather induce them to maintain things as 
they were. He thought it one important 
recommendation of the present situation, 
that it enabled the election Committees, 
which were appointed after a general 
election, to obtain the assistance of the 
most eminent members of the legal 
profession. 

Mr. Hawes was rather averse to having 
the site altered. It appeared to him that 
all the plans laid before the Committee 
ought to be submitted to public inspection, 
and that his Majesty’s Government ought 
to afford facilities for such an exhibition. 
The artists whose plans had not been 
adopted were, he believed, desirous of an 
opportunity of exhibiting their works, but 
he thought the public should be allowed 
to inspect also the plans which had been 
selected. The estimated cost to the ar- 
tists of the ninety-seven plans sent in, 
was not less than 25,0001. 

Mr. Rocbuck supported the Amendment. 
The right hon. Baronet had remarked that 
one hon. Gentleman complained of the 
present site as low and unhealthy, while 
another had urged that from the river 
there was a current of fresh air, which, 
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instead of being obstructed by high build- 
ings, as at present, ought to be allowed to 
circulate through the town. There was, 
however, no inconsistency in their argu- 
ments. When a site was below a certain 
level, a current of air might blow over it, 
and be exceedingly beneficial to more re- 
mote parts of the town, while the site 
itself remained very unhealthy. A refer- 
ence had been made to history, but he 
thought there was not much in the histori- 
cal recollections connected with this site to 
endear it to the people of England, 

Mr. Ewart said, the question was, which 
was the best situation? He should say 
that the present was not the best, because 
the whole neighbourhood was choked up 
with houses. St. James’s being free from 
this objection, he thought it the more 
eligible position, He was of opinion that 
they ought not to hesitate to reconsidei 
the subject merely because the plans had 
been sent in. 

The House divided—on the original 
motion Ayes 141; Noes 42; Majority 
99. ' 
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Acheson, Lord 
Aglionby, H. A. 
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Brotherton, J. 
Buckingham, J.S. 
Dillwyn, L. 
Fector, J. 
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Glynne, Sir S. 
Grosvenor, L. R. 
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Marshall, W. 
North, F. 
O’Brien, W. S: 


O’Brien, C. 
Oliphant, L. 
attison, J. 
Pease, J. 
Potter, R. 
Pryse, P. 
Roche, D. 
Roebuck, J. A. 
Scholefield, J. 
Strutt, E. 
Thompson, T. 
Thompson, B. 
Tulk, C. A. 
Verney, Sir H. 
Wakley, T. 
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Wigney, I. 
Williams, W. 
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the Apprehension of Offenders. 
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from Brighton, in favour of a Railway from that Town to 
London.—By Mr. SHAW LEFEvRE, from Alston, for an 
Extension of Time for the Repayment of the Sums ap- 
propriated for Building Workhouses to 20 years.—By Lord 
A. CONYNGHAM, from the Mayor and Burgesses of Canter- 
bury, in favour of Mr. Buckingham’s Claims.—By Mr. G. 
Evans, from Swords, for the total Abolition of Tithes ~ 
By Mr. RusHsrook, from the West Suffolk Agricultural 
Society, for Relief. 
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Minutes.) Bill. Read a third time :—Capital Punishments’ 
Amendment. 

Petitions presented. By Lord WyNrorp, from the County 
of Lineoln, for an Inquiry into the Causes of Agricultural 
Distress. 

Nattonat Epucation—(IRELAND.) ] 
The Earl of Roden was extremely anxi- 
ous to avail himself of the earliest oppor- 
tunity which offered itself in the present 
Session of | certain questions asa 
prelude to the introduction of a subject 
which, tn his estimation, was a most im- 
portant one, and involved in its results 
the most vital interests of society. The 
best manner in which he conceived he 
could introduce the subject to their Lord- 
ships, was by putting certain questions to 
his Majesty’s Ministers. He had to apolo- 
gize to the noble Marquess opposite (Lans- 
downe) for selecting him as the person 
through whom to put those questions ; 
but when he remembered the deep interest 
which the noble Marquess had always 
taken in the subject of Irish education he 
felt he could not make a better selection ; 
and though he had the misfortune to 
differ from the noble Marquess in the 
conclusions to which they came upon the 
subject, still he had to thank the noble 
Marquess for the courtesy which he always 
exhibited in discussing the subject, and to 
admit that the noble Marquess had been 
ever most ready to furnish every informa- 
tion, for which he (the Earl of Roden) 
tendered his sincerest acknowledgment. 
Their Lordships would remember that 
early in the last Session, when his (the 
Earl of Roden’s) friends sat on the oppo- 
site side of the House, he felt it his duty 
to move for the production of certain 
papers connected with the subject of na- 
tional education in Ireland, which he then 
and now believed to be of the utmost im- 
portance to enable him to form a full and 
impartial judgment upon the subject. He 
had waited during the whole Session, and 
yet, notwithstanding his anxiety upon the 
subject, he could not, during the entire 
period, procure those papers to be laid 
upon the Table of the House. He had 
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felt it his duty more than once to urge the 
Ministry, towards the close of the Session, 
to procure those returns from the Com- 
missioners; and it would be in the recol- 
lection of their Lordships, that the noble 
Marquess had stated in his place that it 
was with the greatest satisfaction he laid 
the Papers on the Table; but their Lord- 
ships must also remember that tl.c noble 
Marquess further added there was one 
paper which he regretted it was not in his 
power to produce, the Commissioners not 
being able to furnish it. That paper was 
one with which more thanany other, he 
was desirous to be furnished, as it was the 
one which was the most important to him 
in putting forward his arguments on this 
subject. The paper to which he allu- 
ded was a return of the names of the 
children attending the schools, with a 
statement distinguishing the religion of 
each child. It was a point of the utmost 
importance to have such a document, 
as upon it he should found the prin- 
cipal part of his argument. He was 
satisfied that the system of National Edu- 
cation in Ireland never would be adapted 
to the feelings, the principles, and the 
wants of the Protestant population of that 
country. There must be some reason for 


wishing to withhold this important docu- 


ment. He did not wish to pronounce a 
censure against any person, but the Com- 
missioners ought to have produced the 
document. There could be no difficulty 
in procuring such a document, inasmuch 
as one day during every week the scholars 
were separated from each other for the 
purposes of religious instruction. He again 
must repeat, that under those circum- 
stances, and seeing how easily the docu- 
ment could be obtained, there must besome 
motive unknown to the House, unknown 
perhaps, to the noble Lords opposite, but 
certainly well known to the Commissioners, 
why, up to the present hour, the document 
was so pertinaciously withheld. One of 
the questions which he wished to put to the 
noble Marquess was with reference to this 
subject. There was another question also 
to which he was anxious to have an 
answer. Since the House had met, the 
second Report of the Commissioners of 
Irish Education had been laid on the Table 
of the House. He held it in his hand, 
but in referring to it, it was not his inten- 
tion to enter into any discussion, as an 
opportunity would soon be afforded of 
opening up the whole subject, There were, 
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however, one or two points in the Report 
to which he was desirous of calling their 
Lordships’ attention. ‘The Report, after 
stating the great success which the new 
institution had met with in Ireland, by 
the union of so many persons of all classes 
of his Majesty’s subjects, proceeded to set 
forth, that ‘* the Commissioners may safely 
conclude, that the new system of education 
has proved generally beneficial, and accept- 
able to Protestants and Roman Catholics, 
according to their respective calling.” 
That assertion, however, he would take 
the liberty of denying, The Commis- 
sioners further said ,‘* That though, from a 
misapprehension of the rule on which the 
system is founded, it originally met with 
much opposition, yet it has succeeded be- 
yond our highest expectation, and reason- 
able men of all parties are daily manifest- 
ing their approbation of it.” It was his 
happiness and his privilege to live in Ire- 
land, amongst people of all classes, and 
he trusted that he was in the habit of 
meeting with reasonable men. Now, he 
should like to know where those reason- 
able men were to be found of whom these 
Commisstoners had spoken in their Report. 
He should be glad to argue the case with 
them in a reasonable manner; and if they 
could convince him that the system now 
adopted was snited to the wants of the 
Protestants of Ireland, and was worthy of 
the support of a Protestant country, as 
well for the benefit of Protestants as of 
Roman Catholics, then he would unite 
with those reasonable men, and give up 
all further opposition. He felt the greatest 
respect for those Commissioners, and for 
none more than for the noble Duke oppo- 
site; but he entirely differed from them 
when he looked at the conclusion to which 
they had come. From the situation in 
which he was placed—from the anxiety 
which he had always felt for the proper 
education of the people—from the convic- 
tion he had ever entertained that his was one 
of the most important subjects that could 
be debated within the walls of their Lord- 
ships’ House, he conceived that he was 
as capable as any of these Commissioners 
of forming a just judgment as to what were 
the feelings of the resident gentlemen of 
Ireland on this difficult question, The 
Report proceeded to recommend the sys- 
tem in the strongest terms,and called fora 
very large expenditure of the public money 
to support permanently the new system of 
education, He believed that the country was 
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little aware of that fact, and he believed 
that many of those who now heard him 
knew nothing about it. What did the 
Commissioners say? They state, ‘ We 
come now to consider the number of 
schools that will be wanting, and we are 


of opinion that 5,000 National Schools | 


should be established, each to be placed 
under a compctent teacher. It will take 
about nine years to establish that number, 
and the expense will necessarily vary from 
year to year.” They then gave a table of 
the expense that would be incurred i in the 
first nine years, which he would read to 
their Lordships. The first year would 
require 47,224/.; the second, 134,5241. ; 
the third, 230,900/.; the fourth, 259,400Z. ; 

the fifth, 290,4002.; the sixth, 324,9002.; le 
seventh, 224,400/.; the eighth, 216,9001. : : 
and the ninth, 215,400/.” 
Commissioners add, that after this period 
of nine years, the building of school houses 


would cease to be an annual charge, and | 
that the annual expenditure for maintain- | 
ing the system would be about 200,000/. | 


This enormous sum they would be called 
on to pay for the purpose of upholding a 


system which he was convinced would be | 
the cause of great mischief and misery in | 


He was not vain enou: gh to 


the country. 
suppose that anything which he could s 


or suggest on the subject, 
alter the opinion which Ministers 
formed with reference to this question, 
and to which, doubtless, they conceived | 
it to be their duty to adhere. But knowing, 
as he did, the opinions of the great mass 
of the people of this country, of Scotland, 


and of Ireland, having loaded the Table of | 


the House with petitions against this 
measure, he could not but fvclittobehisim- 
perative duty to take this the earliest 
opportunity of entering his protest against 
this system, and against this Report. He 
certainly should conceive himself to be 
guilty of a great dereliction of a solemn 


duty, if he did not openly state his views | 


and feelings on this subject. It was not 
necessary that he should vindicate himself 
on account of the course which he had 
adopted. He was not actuated by any 
party or personal views or feelings. His 
great object was to support what he con- 
ceived to be the best interests of thecountry. 
He had from the beginning opposed this | 
system, and he opposed it still, because he 
believed that those who brought it forward | 
had entirely mis scaleulated’ the benefit | 
which it was likely to produce. He | 
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always was of opinion, that it never could 
be adopted as a general system of educa- 
tion in Ireland, After three years of trial 
—after three years of experience—it had 
completely saps in its object. It was 
proved to be totally unsuited to the popu- 
lation of freland. It was a system that 
would enable the priests to keep down and 
tyrannize over the Roman Catholic popn- 
lation—it was a system that would have 
_ the effect of stopping the Scriptural edu- 
cation of the peo; che of Ireland—it was a 
system that would prevent the circulation 
of that Holy Book, w hich, previous to the 
introduction of this plan of national edu- 
cation had made very considerable pro- 
In short, it would produce a famine 
of the Word of God in the land, which 
| was the greatest curse that could be in- 
flicted on a country. He had attentively 
read the history of his country, and he 
| had found it there stated, that, when 
Protestant principles were upheld, ard 
properly regarded by those who had the 
management of public affairs, then this 
| country was respected abroad, and enjoyed 
| peace and tranquillity at home. And he 
had also read in the same history, that 
when, on the other hand, Protestant prin- 
| ciples were sacrificed by a Protestant Go- 
vernment at the shrine of political ex- 
pediency, then it was found that this 
country was looked down upon with con- 
| tempt “by the surrounding nations, and 
neither peace nor security d W elt within her 
own bounds. He therefore raised his 
| voice in their Lordships’ House against this 
system, and he would warn noble Lords 
Opposite to consider seriously the course 
-of conduct which they were pursuing, 
'which in his mind was morally and politi- 
cally erroneous, with respect to Ireland. 
It would, if persevered in, reduce that 
| country to a worse state than she had ever 
_ before been placed in, since it manifestly 
would in the end have the effect of denying 
toleration to the Protestant faith. The 
'great point for Ireland was, to extend 
; Scriptural education to the rising genera- 
{tion of Ireland. That species of education 
| had beenadvancing, perhapsimperceptibly, 
| but without a doub surely, until this new 
}system was introduced. The Statesman 
' who overlooked this great principle as the 
|proper means of upholding the best in- 
terests of the country, was supporting 
-himself in his own melancholy delusion. 
But be hoped the Protestant people of 
England and Scotland would take the 
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subject into their serious consideration, 
and would use every means in their power, 
by addressing their Lordships in numerous 
petitions, to show that they were not 
amongst the number of those reasonable 
men who were spoken of by the Com- 
missioners as having changed their minds 
on the vital subject of Scriptural educa- 
tion. The questions he had to put were 
these —whether the noble Marquess would 
be so kind as to add means for laying on 
their Lordships’ Table those papers moved 
for last year, respecting the number of 
children who attend those schools, dis- 
tinguishing their religious profession ; and 
whether it was the intention of his Ma- 
jesty’s Government to adopt the sugges- 
tion contained in the Report, and to grant 
the sum of money yearly which the Com- 
missioners proposed ? 

The Marquess of Lansdowne hoped 
that he should be able to satisfy the noble 
Earl on the two points to which his ques- 
tions referred. The noble Earl only did 
him justice when he supposed that he was 
ready to furnish such authentic informa- 
tion as the noble Lord required, either to 
satisfy his natural curiosity, as a Member 
of that House, or upon which to found an 
argument in support of his opinions. With 
respect to the first question, he had to 
remind their Lordships, that towards the 
close of the last Session, when he called 
their Lordships’ attention to the docu- 
ments which he laid upon the Table from 
the Commissioners of Public Instruction 
in Ireland, he remarked upon the fact, 
that although the information in the Re- 
ports was abundant and accurate, still the 
particular answer to the first question of 
the noble Earl was not given. He could 
not answer that question then, neither 
could he answer it now. He should say 
in a few words why it was not in his 
power, or in that of any other person in 
any department of the Government, to 
produce the information required by the 
noble Earl. In order to satisfy the noble 
Earl, he had endeavoured to make himself 
acquainted with the objection which was 
made against instituting such an inquiry 
as he wished for, and he found that it was 
completely impossible to procure the in- 
formation sought by the noble Earl with 
any fair degree of accuracy. The Com- 
missioners were appointed to administer 
a certain system of education—a system 
of education which included Protestant 
and Catholic, and the great merit of which 
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was, that it provided for each description 
of scholars, without making any distinc- 
tion on the score of religion. Now, the 
Commissioners engaged in that special 
work, and acting under that particular 
rule, felt that they were not called on to 
make that particular return to which the 
noble Earl had referred. They conceived, 
that to make such a return would be to 
invest themselves with functions not only 
alien to, but inconsistent with, the views 
which they had been directed to carry into 
effect. Their functions were, to administer 
this system of education to all children, to 
admmister it according to a certain rule, 
which applied equally to Catholics and 
Protestants ; and they felt that if, in 
compliance with any desire to institute 
this species of inquisition, to state what 
children were Protestants and what Ca- 
tholics, they proceeded to make such a 
classification, they would be introducing 
and renewing those very distinctions which 
they were directed to avoid. There were 
circumstances under which they might 
possibly have made an imperfect return, 
if they had proceeded on the rules origi- 
nally laid down—one of these rules being, 
that Protestant and Catholic children 
should be compelled to attend divine ser- 
vice where they were educated. If that 
rule had been enforced, it would have 
enabled the Commissioners to make some- 
thing like an accurate return. That rule 
was, however, speedily abandoned. Indi- 
viduals who held sincere religious and 
moral opinions objected against using 
compulsion to make children attend. 
That very important part of education did 
not come under the jurisdiction of the 
Commissioners. There were certain days 
in the week when the Protestant clergy- 
man had the right, and he wished that 
they oftener exercised it, of giving reli- 
gious instruction to those of the children 
attending the schools who belonged to his 
congregation, and on other days the Ca- 
tholic priest had the same liberty with 
respect to those who professed his faith; 
but the master, acting under the Commis- 
sioners, bad no power to make any inquiry 
upon the subject. It was, therefore, im- 
possible for the Commissioners to make 
such a return as the noble Earl called for. 
If the noble Earl was desirous of founding 
an argument on the proportion of Pro- 
testants, as compared with Catholics, who 
attended those schools, he was at liberty 
to do so, and it would be admitted on the 
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the Ministerial side of the House. They|he did not know of any benefit arising 
all knew the enormous preponderance of | from this system. Why, the noble Earl 
the Roman Catholic over the Protestant | would find that at this moment, restricted 
population, particularly amongst the lower} and narrowed as the operation of the 
orders, for whom this system of education | system was, not less than 200,000 children 
was especially intended; and of course} were in the course of receiving practical 
the number of Catholics who received | education under it. That system of educa- 
education at these schools would be far} tion was founded on the suggestion con- 
greater than the number of Protestants. | tained in the Report of 1812, subscribed 
To say, however, that Protestant children | to which he found the names of all the 
derived no benefit at all from those schools | most distinguished Prelates of that day in 
was manifestly incorrect. In different | Ireland. He would read one paragraph, 
parts of the country many Protestant | which would show how consistently the 
children were educated at those schools; | Commissioners were carrying the sugges- 
and if the noble Earl would look at the| tion of those reverend personages into 
Report, he would find that in the province | cflect. In page 65 of that Report it was 
of Ulster, the most Protestant portion of | set forth, ‘that selections might be made 
Ireland, applications for the establishment |on which the most important parts of 
of new schools had been signed by 260 | Scripture history should be included, to- 
Protestant clergymen. This showed that | gether with all the precepts of morality, 
the system had been beneficial. The | and instructive examples by which those 
noble Earl’s second question had reference | precepts were illustrated and enforced, and 
to a much more extended scale of educa- | which would not be subject to the objections 
tion, as he found the suggestion detailed | that had been made against the use of 
in the Report. A particular instruction | the whole Scriptures.” The Commis- 
had been given to those Commissioners, | sioners stated further, ‘ that such a volume 
to report as to the extent to which it was | of extracts from the sacred writings would 
possible to carry this system of education | in their opinion form the best preparation 
throughout the whole country. A sum|for that more extended and _ particular 
was mentioned by them which undoubtedly religious instruction which it would be the 
Parliament would not think of granting | duty, and he doubted not the inclination 
without the most mature examination, and a of the several ministers of religion 
the most minute attention to the subject|to give at proper times and in proper 

in all its branches. It was to be remem- eae to the children of their respective 

bered, however, that the suggestion had| districts.” To this he found signed 
not yet been taken into consideration.|‘‘ William Armagh; Charles Cashel; 
The proposition had not yet been brought | James Killala; and J.'L, Foster. He could 
before Parliament, but that the estimate | not believe that the attempt to carry into 
was inserted in the Report because it was | effect the principle recommended by such 
always important that such information| high authorities would be attended with 
should be in the possession of Parliament, | other than beneficial results. In a country 
He was not prepared to state that any| without roads, with large bogs and rivers, 
intention had been formed by the Govern-| and where much was to be encountered in 
ment of proposing to Parliament any such | endeavouring to procure education, a great 
scale of expenditure as that laid down} improvement had taken place. No person 
in the Report, but he had no hesitation in| could now travel in Ireland without seeing 
saying, such was his conviction of the| the great reform it had worked in the 
benefit which this system was producing | moral and religious feelings of the people. 
at the present moment, that he trusted| The system was placed in an intelligible 
from some source or other, funds would; shape, and provided for in a manner which 
be raised, at no distant period, for carrying | ensured to that remote and miserable po- 
the plan into the most extensive effect.| pulation the blessings of that species 
He sincerely hoped that Parliament would; of education which all those Learned 
be induced to extend the funds which had| Prelates, twelve or sixteen years ago, 
been applied to the cng object of| pointed out as that which might be 
educating and civilizing the lower classes} applicable to the whole population of 
of the people, and of reconciling by that} Ireland. This was a blessing which he 
means the different portions of the popu-| hoped Parliament would endeavour to 
lation to each other. The noble Earl said, | impart to all the country; and although 
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he was not prepared to go the length 
of adopting the system of the Commis- 
sioners to the extent to which it might be 
carried, yet he would state to the House 
and the country that he was prepared to 
give still further effect to that which he 
considered was the greatest of all possible 
blessings. He was sorry he was not able 
to give the noble Earl opposite more full 
or authentic information, 

The Bishop of Exeter, although there 
was no question before the House, would, 
with their Lordships’ permission, trespass 
for a short time upon their attention. He 
had listened to the noble Marquess, as he 
always did listen to him, with the greatest 
attention and respect. He felt satisfied 
that what the noble Marquess had said he 
said with the utmost candour, and he be- 
lieved it was the sincere desire of the noble 
Marquess to endeavour to promote the 
best interests of the country by supporting 
the system of National Education in Ire- 
land. He belteved too that it was with 
the utmost sincerity that the noble Mar- 
quess expressed the wish that he had it 
in his power to give the noble Earl the 
fullest possible information on the subject 
of his inquiries; he must have this wish, 


being, as he was,a friend to the systemof na- 
tional education, and therefore he would 
put it to the noble Marquess whether 
great doubts were not likely to be raised 
by so long and so stubborn a silence on 
a question of such cardinal importance 


as that asked by the noble Earl? He 
called it cardinal, because if there was not 
a due proportion of Protestants educated 
under the system, that system could not be 
considered to have been successful. Upon 
this hinge the whole merits of the question 
turned, and therefore it was, that the 
friends of the system of education now at 
work in Ireland should be most anxious 
to answer it. The responsibility of return- 
ing the required answer rested with ten- 
fold weight upon the Commissioners them- 
selves. But the Commissioners had re- 
mained silent upon this point, and why 
had they done so? because they knew that 
there was no fit and due proportion be- 
tween the number of Protestant and Ro- 
man Catholic children who partook of the 
benefits of the national system. If the 
Commissioners were not actually required 
to make this inquiry, there was nothing 
in the instructions given to them which 
prevented them doing so. Onthe con- 
trary; as the noble Marquess, with that 
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candour which distinguished him, had in- 
formed the House, if the original instruc- 
tions had been acted upon according to the 
rule laid down by Mr. Stanley in his instruc- 
tions to the Duke of Leinster, the first Com- 
missioner, the information sought would 
have been obtained. It seemed the more 
surprising that the Commissioners should 
assert—LVirst, that they would not answer 
this inquiry, when it wasrecollected that in 
the papers published last year, being the 
correspondence between Sir Henry Hard- 
inge and the Board of Education in Ire- 
land, the Commissioners asserted that it 
had’ become absolutely necessary to with- 
draw the national support from the Kildare- 
place Society, “ because the number of 
Roman Catholics in those Schools was 
quite disproportioned in their amount to 
the general population of the county.” 
Now he had taken the pains to refer toa 
Report of the Commissioners of the Irish 
Education Inquiry of 1824, with respect 
to the number of Protestants attending 
the Kildare-street Society’s Schools in the 
province of Ulster. It appeared from the 
Report that the number of children 
attending those schools amounted on the 
whole to 55,967; namely, about 29,900 
Roman Catholics and 26,000 Protestants 
—in short, in the proportion of fifteen to 
thirteen. In making this statement, he 
did not mean to contend that the Roman 
Catholic population of that province did 
not exceed the Protestant in a higher ratio 
than fifteen to thirteen. He knew that 
itdid, and happily they were now enabled 
to state the exact proportion, for they had 
a conclusive authority on this point 
—namely, the Report of the Public In- 
struction Committee—which showed the 
proportion of Roman Catholics to Protest- 
ants in that province at present to be as 
621 to 374, oras fifteen to nine. This 
then was the proportion which the Roman 
Catholic scholars in the National Schools 
ought to bear to Protestants, it was as fif- 
teen to nine. If they greatly exceeded that 
proportion no man could say that the 
system had worked well, for if the num- 
ber of Protestants attending the schools 
had decreased much below 9 to 15, the 
Commissioners had established a_ rule 
against themselves. He had a return 
which had been sent to him by a right 
reverend Prelate in Ireland—he had only 
received it yesterday —it was a return 
relative to the condition of a rural deanery 
in his diocese. He should not mention 
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the name of the party from whom he had 
received it, for unhappily it was not in 
those days safe to give notoriety to the 
name of any Protestant Clergyman in 
Ireland, but he should be most happy 
to give it to any noble Lord who 
might require it. From the return, it 
appeared that there were ten National 
Schools within the deanery referred to. 
These schools were attended by 1,964 
Roman Catholic children, and by not one 
Protestant child. Within the ten 
parishes, constituting the deanery, there 
were sixteen scriptural schools, scriptural 
schools! What an antithesis to national 
schools! “ Why, good God!” continued 
the right reverend Prelate, “is this En: 
land ? 


same 


7 
Is this Great Britain, a Protestan 

kingdom, in which we are to be told ah 

there are scriptural schools, as contradis- 
tinguished from national schools? But such, 
unhappily, is the case.” In the sixteen 
schools to which he had last alluded there 
were 537 Protestant children; somewhat 
more than one-fourth 


the national schools in this district. Of the 
Roman Catholics attending the Scriptural 
schools in the deanery he rejoiced to say 


that they were no fewer than 145in number. | 


He did not pretend to say that this was not 
rather a rare example. Fle had had other 
returns made, from which he inferred that 
the result would be of the same character, 
though perhaps not quite to the same 
extent. In the face of such statements as 
these, would the Irish Commissioners 
skulk behind the plea which had that 
night been set up for them and refuse to 
answer the question of the noble Ear] ? 
He knew that it must be extremely painful 


to the noble Duke, (the Duke of Leinster) to | st 


be prevented by any cause from giving an 


answer to an inquiry which the Commission- | 
| proposition be fairer? 
‘(the Bishop of Exeter) was ready, if the 


ers would be proud to answer, if it ad- 
mitted of an answer which was favourable 
to their system. 
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of his Majesty’s Government to persevere in 
the system, he did hope that, for decency’s 
sake, means would be taken to procure afull 


and adequate inquiry; and that before a 
refiise to accept his proposition ? | 


vast annual charge was thrown upon any 
fund, upon the National Fund, i 
would be made to appear that the allega- 
tious: in the Report upon which the recom- 
of the Commissioners were 
He hoped, 
would be taken to 
v ine of the system ; 
e could be adopted than 
i Committee of their Lord- 
ships, to sift evidence upon oath; for he 
id not iceal from them his firm con- 
ion that it would be the easiest thing 
i to show to that House, and to the 
that this national system of edu- 
had been made the means, in many 
instances, of favouring the most shameful 
political agitation, Another evil of the 
present system was, that it frequently com- 
pelled I unt children to witness the 
cere a religion which they were 
bound to regard as superstitious and idol- 
atrous. That both these evils would be 
.| proved to a Committee he did not for a 
moment doubt, and he again repeated that 
1e hoped the House would appoint a Com- 
mittee before it adopted any measures on 
the subject. He knew an instance of 
one school of 512 scholars, the teachers 
of which were four monks, After two 
o'clock the priests taught the scholars the 
Roman Catholic Catechism. Inthe school- 
house a political meeting was held to 
arrange about the tribute, and here also 
a dinner was given to Mr. O’Connell. 
A bust of the same Gentleman was 
placed in a conspicuous part of the school- 
room, He knew of another school which 
was held within the ineclosure of a 
convent. It attended by 127 girls, 
and the teachers were a Roman Catholic 
mistress and six pens. That no Protes- 
tant children attended such school 
would not be a matter of much surprise to 
their Lordships. He should now sit down, 
relying upon the hope that his Majesty’s 
Government would, in some way or other, 
take means for prosecuting this most im- 
portant inquiry, and laying the informa- 
tion sought for by the noble Lord, before 
their Lordships. 
The Duke of Norfolk was understood to 
say that he rose in consequence of some- 
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Prelate in the course of his speech, to in- | of 
t | 


quire of the right rev. Prelate whether he | 
intended to intimate that the moral in- } 
struction given by the Roman Catholi 
instructors was not equally 
with the doctrines of Script t 
the Protestant teachers 7 

The Bishopof Fvetersaid, that the nob 
Duke had asked him a question ina m 
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public meetings, got up on purpose to mis- 
represent to the public this system. The 
right rev. Prelate had said that he had 
been struck with a great degree of horror 
on reading the distinction which had been 
made in the communications he had re- 
ceived, between national and scriptural | 
education. He concurred with the right 
rev. Prelate that this was a most in iproper 
distinction, a distinetion which struck an 
(Lord Plunkett) with disgust and abhor- 
rence. But he would ask, who were they 
who had made this distinction? Were 
they the Commissioners of Education ? 
No such distinction had been drawn, or | 
attempted to be drawn, by them. Then 
who had set un this distinction? Was it 
the rieht rev. Prelate himself, or the ano- 
nymous correspondent from ices he 
drew all his information, who first devised 
the distinction between a national and a 
scriptural system in a Christian country ? 
He thought, if he recollected rightly, that 
it was hie ere rizht rev. Prelate was 
reading the letter from his anonymous 
correspondent that these nicknames of dis- 
tinction were first used. If he was mis- 
taken he should be very glad to be set 
right. Hewould ask the right rev. Pre- 
late for an auswer on the subj ite thouch 
he certainly should not take his cases upon 
the right rev. Prelate’s answer. 

The Bishop of F-veter nes seer that the 
eae terms of national and i ale 
education had certainly been used by the 
ry vf Reverend corre spondent to whose 
letter he had referred, but he was quite 
certain that if the noble Lord himse!f had 
not heard the terms, every other noble Lord 
who was connected with Ireland, knew very 
vell that the distinction was quite in com- 
mon use, and perfectly well understood 
there. He had received letters from several 
other Bishops, containing the same terms 
of distinction 

Lord Plunkett could assure the House 
that he had never before heard the distine- 
tion of national and scriptural schools. He 
was sorry to hear that several other Bi- 
shops had also made the distinction, for 
he was bound to sav that he thought it a 
most unfair one, and certainly it had never 
been used by any person connected with 
the Board. His noble Friend had stated a 
certain number of applications—he be- 
lieved the pumber stated was 244—--and 
he had heard of 246 applications. Hits 
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noble Friend give up the entire question if 
he should not * correct in that statement, 
although his noble Friend had not stated 
that as the only ground upon which he 
rested. But the right rev. Prelate’s zeal 
far surpassed his logic when he made such 
a proposition, His noble Friend would 
desire to be set right if he were wrong ; 
but why his noble Friend should give up 
the question, if not correct in that fact, 
and it being not used as a solitary argu- 
ment on the subject, was, he repeated, a 
proposition that he could not understand. 
Now he wished, he was most anxious, to 
hear from the right rev, Prelate how many 
applications were made. If the noble 
Marquess had, according to the proposition 
of the right rev. Prelate, stated not the 
entire number, but half the number, then 
he would be declared to be quite wrong ; 
but if the noble Marquess did stite half 
the number of applications, would the 
right rev. Prelate admit that he was half 
wrong ?—[Bishop of Evrefer! Yes] The 
right rev. Prelate said ‘* Yes.” He could 
not ascertain whether that was an affirma- 
tive or a negative.—[Bishop of Exeter: 
Yes; it is an answer to a question. |]-—He 
could not understand the monosyllable 
unless accompanied by some explanation, 
He now wished to call the attention of the 
right rev. Prelate, and of the noble Lord 
who had proposed this question, to ano- 
ther point. ‘The noble Lord who had pro- 
posed the question upon which their Lord- 
ships were then debating, had originally, 
and he believed with the utmost sincerity 
and froma perfect conviction of the truth 
his argument, declaimed and reasoned 
ith very great energy and ability against 
hn book used by the schools under the 
present system as a mutilation of the scrip- 
tures. That, their Lordships well knew, 
was a very popular subject, and one that 
had been constantly urged at public meet- 
ings in Ireland. The right rev. Prelate, 
however, who spoke subsequently to the 
noble Earl, had very early in the course of 
his address to the House entirely aban- 
doned the position laid down by the noble 
Earl. The right rev. Prelate had observed 
that he was not prepared to say, that the 
Scripture was absolutely excluded from 
the schools ; that extracts from the Scrip- 
tures were not admitted; nor could he 
say, that he considered those extracts 
in the light of a mutilation of that 
heok from which they were extracted. 
The right rev, Prelate had abandoned 
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the position taken by the noble Earl 
completely untenable, knowing it 


be a position which had been refuted | 


over and over again, both in and out of 


that House, But the objection of the rev. | 


Prelate was this,—it was utterly impossi- 


ble, said he, from the constitution of the | 


Board of Commissioners that they could 
ever agree upon the subject of any ex- 
tracts as appropriate and suitable for the 
schools under the present system, That 
objection was founded upon principles 
totally different from those upon which the 
noble Earl proceeded; and 
upon the discordant opinions of the Board 
of Commissioners, which, according to the 
expressed opinion of the right rev. Pre- 
late, would render it impossible that any 
extracts could be agreed upon by them. 
The right rev. Prelate had prophesied that 
a Board constituted of persons of such dif- 
ferent creeds never could discover ma- 
terials upon which they could quite agrce. 
Never was there, in ancient or modern 
times, a prophet so falsified by the event as 
the right rev. Prelate. Those persons had 
agreed; and the Commissioners were the 
most rev. Prelate the Protestant Archbis!. op 
of Dublin,the most rev. Prelate the Catholic 
Archbishop of Dublin, a member of the 
Established Church, and a Fellow of Trinity 
College, the Rev. Dr. Sadleir, a Dissent- 
ing minister, the rev. Mr. Carlisle, and a 
most respectable gentleman, a lay member 
of the Catholic community. 
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tracts, and then lay his hand upon his | 
heart, and declare that there was anything 
but sound morality and strict. scriptural | 


doctrine contained in it. 
tomembers of different persuasions respect- 


ing those extracts; and he had never yet | 
heard any one who did not speak in ternis | 
of praise of the propriety of those extracts, | 


The noble Duke, his noble Friend, a dis- 


tinguished member of the Roman Catholic | 
Church, and whose moral conduct and | 
Christian feelings would reflect honour | 
upon the members of any church, had | 
stated what were the feelings of his Church ! 


respecting the reading of the Scriptures ; 
but then the right rev. Prelate knew better 
than the noble Duke what the opinions of 
that noble Duke’s Church on the subject 
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for its learning, | though they did not frequent Protestant 
fron s churches, could not forgive the portion of 
edge which | the community who continued to go to 
ipart to them. ; mass. As to the question where the funds 
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mented, as they now annually were, with 
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bad effect, inasmuch as they 
diminish the respect for tha it House, to 
which the people must naturally look for 
aid. 

Viscount Melbourne s 
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God, did not become the quarter from 
which it proceeded. The Protestants of 
Ireland were opposed to the present sys- 
tem wholly on principle; nik though they 
might be thus maligned by its advocates, 
he trusted that they would persevere in 
the course which they had adopted, and 
show by their conduct that the grounds 
upon which they objected to it were 
founded entirely on principle. In answer 
to the question that had been put to him 
in the course of the debate, he was not 
prepared to say whether he should submit 
auy Motion to the House. Wis present 
opinion, perhaps, was, that such a line of 
conduct might be useless; but he was 
convinced that when the discussion 
which had that night taken place was 
placed before the country, every one 
wou!d clearly see that the only reason for 
refusing the information required was, 
because Ministers were afraid of publishing 
that which would appear when the returns 
upon which the debate had arisen, were 
laid upon the Table. He begged to assure 
their Li rdship s that nothing but a strong 
sense of public duty could have induced 
him then to bring the subject under their 
cousiaeration, 
Subject dropped. 
—recorccencce— 
HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, February 11, 1836. 


MinvtTes.| Bills. Read a first time:—Commutation of 
Tithes (Evgiand); Municipal Corporations Act Amend- 
ment; and Registration of Votes.—Read a second time :— 
Dean Forest. 

Petitions presented. By Mr. Francrs Barina, from the 
Corporation of Portsmouth, to Remove Disabilities from 
the Jews.—By Mr. Conuier, from Plymouth, for Redress 
of Dissenters’ Grievances, and for Compensation to Mr. 
BuckInGHaM.—By Mr. BeNettr, from the Central 
Asricul.ural Association, for Inquiry into Agricultural 
Distress. —By Mr. AGLionsy, from Cockermouth, for 
Compensation to Mr. BucKiINGHAM; and by Dr. Lusuina- 
TON, from the Dissenters of the three Denominations, for 
Redress of Grievances. 


Printep Papers -] Mr. Bernal took 
tis opportunity of requesting the attention 
of Members to a matter that interested 
them all; he alh uded to the Resolution of 


last Session regarding Printing P apers 
and Bills, adopte = the suggestion of the 
hon. Member for Middlesex. The effect 
of it to been, and would in future 


had hither 
be, that no Member conld obtain more 
than a single copy of any printed document 
or Bill without being obliged to pay for it, 
and often it was necessary for Members to 
send them to their constituents. Another 
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inconvenience was, that if an additional 
copy were wanted, a messenger must be 
sent for it as far as ‘Turnstile, Lincoln’s- 
inn-fields. This was an evil that ought to 
be remedied without delay. 

The Speaker explained the situation in 
which he had been placed by the Resolution 
of last Session. It was his duty to obey 
the directions of the House, and in the 
steps he had taken it had been his intention 
to carry iato effect the Resolution of last 
Session. In order that the experiment 
might be fairly tried, he had desired that 
the price put upon printed papers should 
be as low as possible. As to the inconve- 
nience of sending for papers, that might be 


easily remedied by appointing a place of 


sale nearer to the House. 

Mr. F. Baring thought that the Speaker 
had adopted the only course that was open 
to him, and was perfectly justified in the 
steps he had taken. It had been found 
necessary to check the power of Members 
to take an unlimited number of printed 
papers, and the House was perhaps not 
aware of the immense packages of them 
that were sent northwards. Bills stood 
upon different grounds, and were excepted 
from the Resolution. 

Mr. Ewart was of opinion that it would 
not be enough to allow Members a certain 
number of copies, and that the printed 
papers ought to be furnished to all societies 
wishing to possess them. 

Mr. Hume observed, that in the ware- 
houses of Parliament were not less than 
2,200,000 different print ted papers, and he 
thought that copies of them ought to be 
furnished to libraries and public institutions 
desirous of possessing them. In future the 
Resolution declared that they should be sold, 
and the price did not amount to more than 
a halfpenny or a penny per sheet. Three 
different offices were to be opened for the 
sale of printed papers; one was at Mr. 
Hansard’s, another at Mr. Kmght’s on 
Ludgate-hill, and a third ought to be in 
the vicinity of the House. 

Subject ‘dropped I. 


CarLow Evecrion.—Mr. O’ConNNELL 
AND Mr. Rapuarn.| Mr. Hardy: I rise, 
Sir, to call the attention of the House 
to a case which involves a breach of its 
privileges ; and as my Motion is of such 


a nature, I am entitled, by the usages of 


the House, to claim precedence of all those 
who have other Motions on the paper. I 
am induced to avail myself of this privilege 
on the present occasion, because the case 


Ce ne eee ee 
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which I have to submit contains very seri- 
ous imputations against the character of a 
Member of this House, imputing to him a 
certain traffic for the return of Members to 
this House from the county of Carlow, 
which, if true—and I by no means say 
that they are—would certainly involve the 
House in considerable difficulty as to how 
they should act in such an event. I only 
now ask for leave to bring on this case be- 
fore the House, thinking it, as I do, most 
consistent with the dignity of the House 
to make an inquiry of this nature before 
any other business. 

Lord John Russell: Tam only anxious 
to be informed as to the proper mode of 
proceeding on this question. In order to 


show that I have no other wish, [ tell the | 
that an immediate remedy should be ap- 


hon. Member who has brought forward 


this Motion, at once, that so far from inter- | 
/ any delay whatever. 


posing any Motion of mine, it is my inten- 
tion to postpone the two Motions of which 


I have given notice until to-morrow ; there- | 
fore, so far as I am concerned, I offer no | 


opposition whatever to bringing this case 
before the House. I only wish to ascertain 
from the hon. Member for Bradford whether 
he thinks he is proceeding in this case con- 


sistently with the usages of the House | 
| it is best to consider it at once or to adjourn 


observed in cases of Breach of Privilege 
relating to bribery, and questions of that 
nature. [An Hon. Member: No petition 
has been presented.] I understood from 
the hon. Member’s observations that a pe- 
tition had been presented. If the petition 


has been presented on which the Motion of 
7 


the hon. Member for Bradford is founded, | 


and I gave up my Motions for the sake of 
allowing the hon. Member to bring it for- 
ward, I only wish to be understoood as 
taking that course from a sense of the supe- 
rior importance of such a Motion as that of 
which the hon. Member has given notice 
to all other subjects. 

Mr. Hume: I apprehend, Sir, if this 
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not having the petition on which he grounds 
his charge first presented, and then fixing 
an early day for taking it into conside- 
ration. 

Mr. Hiltiams Wynn: 1 apprehend, Sir, 
that nothing can be so regular, according 
to the practice of this House, as when any 
Member brings under the consideration of 
the House a breach of its privileges, for the 
House to hear it—nay, to hear it with or 
without notice—whether any question is, 
or is not, before it ; and even in the midst 
of another discussion if a Member should 
rise to complain of a breach of the privileges 
of the House, they have always instantly 
heard him. ‘The practice of the House in 
this respect may be easily accounted for by 
this plain reason, that it may be essential 


plied and steps taken in the matter without 
But when the House 
is in the possession of the complaint they 
are to deal with it as they may think fit, 
either to decide on it immediately, or ad- 
journ the consideration of it to another day. 
What is the proper course to pursue the 
House cannot judge until they hear the 
subject matter of the complaint ; when they 
have heard that, they can decide whether 


the question, or to refer it to a Committee 
of privileges, or a select Committee. Over 
all these modes of disposing of it the House 
has a complete jurisdiction, but it is most 
essential that any hon. Member shall, at 
at any time, have the right, whatever other 
business is before the House, immediately 
to inform the House of any act which in 
any degree affects the rights of Parliament. 

Colonel Bruen: After the of 
Parliament have been so clearly laid down 
by the hon. Member who spoke last, I feel 
no hesitation in rising to present the peti- 
tion which has been intrusted to me from 


usages 


certain freeholders of the county of Carlow ; 


‘but, in doing so, it is not my intention to 
| trespass at any length upon the patience of 
| the House in calling the attention of hon. 
| Members to the transactions to which it 
| refers. I shall at once, therefore, read an 
abstract of the facts of the case, because by 


House is called on to form an opinion on 
any statement or speech founded on the 
allegations of a petition, that petition ought, 
according to the usual course, to be pre- 
sented, printed, and then a day should be 
fixed for taking it into consideration. It is, | 
I think, rather unfair to call upon the House | so doing I shall save time and trouble. The 
to discuss the statements made ina petition ; hon. Member read an abstract of the fol- 
without knowing its contents. All I can | lowing Petition which we give entire on 
say is, that such a mode of proceeding is account of the importance attached to it. 
not usual, and that it has never been at- | 

tempted before to act in such a manner ; 
therefore, I beg to suggest to the hon. 
Member for Bradford that he does not 
serve his own case, whatever it may be, by 


| © To the Hon. the Cominons of the United Kingdom 
in Parliament assembled. 


“The humble Petition of the undersigned 
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Freeholders, Electors of the county of 
Carlow, 


“ Showeth,—That from various statements 
and letters lately published, bearing respec- | 
tively the signatures of ‘ Alexander Raphael,’ 
Esq., late sitting Member for the said county | 
of Carlow, and ‘ Daniel O’Connell,’ Esq., now 
sitting Member for the city of Dublin, it ap- | 
pears that, shortly before the last election tor 
the said county of Carlow, a certain agreement | 
or traffic was set on foot between the said | 
Daniel O’Connel! and Alexander Raphael, 
whereby the said Danie! O’Connell contracted 
that he would procure, or endeavour to pro- 
cure, the return of the said Alexander Raphael 
to serve in Parliament for the said county of | 
Carlow, in consideration of a concurrent en- 
gagement by the said Alexander Raphael to 
pay two sums of 1,000/. each, the first of which | 
sums was, by the terms of the said agreement | 
or traffic, to be paid absolutely and entirely 
for being nominated as candidate, and the 
second of which sums was to be paid, only in 
the event of the said Alexander Raphael being ; 
returned as Member. 

“That the said traffic or agreement was re- 
presented by the said Daniel O'Connell to the 
said Alexander Raphael as a‘ safe speculation,’ | 
and was concluded upon and carried into ef- | 
fect by both parties accordingly. 

“That in pursuance thereof, and before the | 
said election, the said firstsum of 1,000/, was | 
placed by the said Alexander Raphael, for the | 
use of the said Daniel O’Connell, in the hands | 
of the said Alexander Raphael’s solicitor, from 
whom the said Daniel O’Connell, before the | 
said election, received the said first sum of 
1,000/. by his son, John O'Connell, Esq., acting | 
on the behalf, and with the authority, of him | 
the said Daniel O’Connell. | 

“That in further pursuance and fulfilment 
of the said agreement, traffic, or speculation, a 
printed address was extensively circulated 
among the electors of the said county, imme- | 
diately before the said last election, bearing 
the signature of the said Daniel O’Connell, and 
introdueing and recommending to the said 
electors the said Alexander Raphael, who was 
then a total stranger to the said county, as a | 
candidate for the representation thereot, toge- 
ther with Nicholas Aylward Vigors, Esq. 

“That at the said election then ensuing, the | 
said Alexander Raphael and Nicholas A.Vigors 
were returned for the said county against the 
two opposing candidates, Colonel Henry Bruen 
and Thomas Kavanah, Esq. 

“That after the said return of the said Alex- 
ander Raphael, the said second sum of 1,000/, 
was, in further pursuance and fulfilment of the | 
said agreement, tratiic, or speculation, placed 
by the said Alexander Raphael for ihe use of 
the said Daniel O’Connell, in the hands of the 
said Alexander Raphael’s solicitor, from whom | 
the said Daniel O’Connell received the said | 
second sum of 1,000/. by his son the said John 
O'Connell, Esq. acting on the behalf, and | 


i ness of many 
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with the authority of him the said Daniel 
O'Connell. 

“That a petition was presented to your hon. 
Hiouse against the said return of the said 
Alexander Raphael and Nicholas A. Vigors, 
and that the ballot for a Committee of your 
hon. House to try the validity of the said re- 


! turn, took place on the same afternoon on 


which the said second sum of 1,000/. had been 
so received, in respect of such return, by the 
said John UO’Connell, for the use of his father 
the said Daniel O’Connell; and that the said 
second 1,000/. having been so received in re- 
spect of such return, the said John O’Connell 
and Daniel O’Connell both attended the ballot 


| for the Committee of yourhon. House, by 


which the validity of the said return was to be 
tried, and the said John O’Connell was in fact 
balloted as a Member to serve on the said 
Committee, and suffered to remain on the list 
of the said Committee as finally reduced, and 
was sworn at the table of your hon. House, 
‘well and truly to try the matter of the pe- 
tition referred to the said Committee, and a 
true judgment to give according to the evi- 


| dence.’ 


“Your petitioners submit to your hon. 
House that the said transactions were in plain 
violation of the rights of your petitioners, as 
clectors of the county of Carlow, no less than 


| of the privileges of your hon. House and they 


humbly pray that your hon. House will be 
pleased to inquire into the circumstances there- 
of, and if the same shall be proved, to take 
such proceedings against the offender or of- 
fenders as your hon. House in its discretion 
shall seem meet.” 

{Here follow 231 signatures of Gentlemen 
and Yeomen of the largest property and re- 
spectability in the county. | 
Having now (continued the hon. Member) 
discharged my duty to my constituents, I 
fee] that the best mode by which I can con- 
tinue to do so, is by abstaining from a sin- 
gle remark on the assertions contained in 
the petition. Well knowing the sensitive- 
Radical Reformers in this 
House at the bare idea of such monstrous 
proceedings, and how naturally inclined 


| and deeply pledged they are to eradicate all 
such abuses, I with great confidence com- 
mit the whole matter to their hands. 
Petition read. 
Mr. Hardy rose to present his petition. 
Mr. O'Connell rose at the same time, 


and upon its being suggested to him 
by an hon. Member near him that he 
ought to give way, he replied, “ No, 
I will not,” and proceeded to address 
the House: Sir, the reason for my inter- 
fering between the presentation of these 
petitions must be obvious to the House. 
Let me in the first place say, that I hope 
there is not a single man in the House who 
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will not agree with me, that there 

grounds for i inquiry in that petition. [t is 

certainly my opinion that there are. I have 

undoubtedly always veted for inquiry, when 

Parliamentary grounds have been stated for 

it; and whether the case be my own, or 

that of any body else, when grounds are 

alleged for it, I trust | vote 

for inquiry. For the 

am concerned myself, 

of the unusual —I will 

ear age ay a petit 

should be oan a of 

without giving a copy of it, 

timation of pac to the 

whom it is presented. But : 

for myself complair 

another, however, in whose e | eha! 

to every man of good feeling ie—I 

every fathcr in this House, eae 

right to introduce the name « 

O'Connell on this occasion 

that it was wrong to introduc 

into the petition, but I do say 

unfair and unjust to bring 

fore the House in the 

has been ref ferred to, wit] 

notice of the intention of 

for Carlow. How could the 

—is he a father ? 

thority to an allegation agains 

on oath of Mr. John 

giving him intimation that such a charge 

was to be brought against him? Party 

spirit is bad under any circumstances, but 

it is infernal, when it tears up by the roots 

every kind and generous and honourable 

feeling of our nature. And it is through 

the influence of this party spirit that I am 

to be now harassed by the imputation of— 

what? Perjury—before God, applied to 

as pure a creature as ever breathed, t! 

Member for Yough neat Why, Sir, if th 

hon. Member had in his composition any 

thing of star he were not a 

son whose desolated villages have marked 

out him—if the scream of the widow, and 

the cry of the orphan against tyranny 

were not yet crying in his ears 

not of such a nature, he never would have 
made this attack on the hon. Member for 

Youghal, without giving him that notice 

which would enable him to throw back into 

their foul « i 


always shall 


1 scorn to 


fa bt 


> 


per- 
ns 


—if he were 


jen the ecalumnies—- 
The Speaker said, I am sure the 
learned Member will sce, on sap 


hon. and 


pressions which he has used. 
Mr. O'Connell: Perhaps, Sir, I may be 
excused if, with the provocation I received, 


are , 


| set me by 


least re= | 


flection, the propricty of explaining the ex- | 
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I was carried away by niy feelings. I must 
be permitted, however, to say, that when I 
spoke of casting the calumnies referred to 
in the petition back into their foul den, I 
meant the expression to apply to the peti- 
tioners. [oh, oh | It appears then, that by 
some an have been understood otherwise. Be 
« The Orange Den!’| And suppose 

sion, and applied it, 

let me ask whether I 

} so? Is 
Den—is there no conspi- 
the Opposition) ? 
way by my feelings. 

ink that in appealing 
House—in whose be- 
al—that any man would 
great error in being a 

if you please, than I 

y other subject. But I will 
nm behalf of the Mem- 
been thus as- 
in the first place, to 

rfectly well known 

rs of Carlow in 

ors, the men pee 

Was not this per- 

etitioners ; and 

to leave on the Committee 
onnell, did they not know 
ng partisan of Raphael and 

re » they a right then, I say, to 
the ballot of the 
ommittee, duty it was to be 
re sent ? Had they nota full and perfect 
nov vled le eof the p art whic h I had taken in 
the election? Why. then, did they suffer the 
mame of John O’Connell to remain on the 
list of the Committee? Oh! every body 
understands anything of the Com- 
mittees of this House, understands why they 
They were secure of their Com- 
Even though it is I who say it, I 
taunt any man on that 
Committee to deny, if he can, that John 
O’ Connell has conscientiously and fairly ex- 
ercised his duty as any other Member upon 
that Committee. Why do I say this? Be- 
cause the very Chairman of the Committee, 
in answer to somethir ore than an insi- 
nuation which I felt it my duty to throw 
out against their conduct, expressed his re« 
eret that I had not followed the example 
the conduct of Mr. John O’Con- 
The very Chairman, I repeat, bore 
testimony upon that occasion, to the inte. 
srity of his conduct, and referred to it as 
being worthy of my imitation. But what, 
after all, is the accusation against him? 
That he was his father’s messenger on the 
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subject of 1,000/., when it was known that 
that father was an open partisan of Raphael 
and Vigors. So that his name has now 
been introduced, not to give weight to this 
charge, but for the purpose of influencing 
those feelings which are endeavoured to be 
roused by means of public meetings abroad, 
and in order to halloo on the cry of the 
Tory Press, to which, as a stock in trade, 
I am worth nine-tenths of all their wealth. 
It is for these purposes that the feelings of 
affection, of love, are to be grossly out- 
raged. But when I can express a sincere 


belief that there is not 2 not a more du- | 


tiful and respectful son than the Member 
for Youghal—when I am conscious of that 
—I do not envy the Orange triumph, which 
amounts to aiming a dagger at my heart, 
that falls blunted from the shield of the ho- 


nour and integrity of my upright, loved, | 


pure, and (except through falschood) my 
unimpeachable son. 


Colonel Bruen: With respect to what | 
the hon. and learned Gentleman has stated | 
as to my not giving him notice of an inten- | 


tion to present the petition which was in- 
trusted to me on this subject, I really did 
not think that any other notice than what 
I put on the votes was necessary of a peti- 
tion, which contained charges with which 
the hon. and learned Member must have 
been familiar. With respect to the charge 
made against me of having desolated vil- 
lages, all I shall say in reference to it is, 
that it is just as true asthe generality of 
the accusations which fall from the hon. and 


learned Gentleman’s lips. I have no doubt | 


that it will be received by the House with 
that degree of credit which they generally 
attach to the hon. and learned Gentleman’s 
assertions. With regard to my private 
character as a landlord, I do not dread 


a comparison with the hon. and learned | 


Member, or any other landlord in or 
out of Parliament in that capacity ; and 


I am happy to say, that the great ma- | 
? vo? >» 


jority of the frecholders of Carlow, if 


they were allowed to vote as they them- | 


selves pleased, would prove, to the satisfac- 
tion of the public and the country, that the 
character which I bore as a landlord before 


reform lessons, as they have been called, | 


were taught the electors, still remains the 
same. But the fact is, that three-fourths of 


those who voted for the Hon. Gentleman | 
petitioned against, did so against their in- | 


clination, and under fear of losing their 
lives. Hon. Members who belong to this 
country may be astonished at what I have 


said ; but I state what are undoubted and | 
| 
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incontrovertible facts. Some intimation of 
the sort was given to the Committee which 
sat upon the election last year, and I hope 
and trust that such information will be 
brought before the Committee, which I take 
it will be appointed on this Motion, as will 
undeceive the Gentlemen of this country, as 
to the transactions which take place in Ire- 
land ; for I venture to assert that at pre- 
sent English Gentlemen are totally and al- 
together ignorant of them. 


Mr. John O'Connell said, it can hardly 





be expected that I should be able to com- 
mand my feelings after the expressions 
which have been uttered with reference to 
me by the hon. Member who has spoken 
last but one in this discussion. There are 
tics and relations between that hon. Mem- 
ber and myself which I shall not farther 
refer tothan to say, that I find it extremely 
diflicult to repress my feelings, after what 
has taken place to night, and after the 
observations which he has addressed to the 
House. I will, however, at once address 
myself to the matter under discussion, and 
say, that although [ believe the present 
attack upon me is made for the sole purpose 
of injuring him, yet I care as little for it 
as 1am sure he does. I, just as he, court 
inquiry, and am most anxious to have a 
Committee appointed. The hon. Member 
who spoke last called on me, as one of the 
Members of this House, to vote for a Com- 
mittee, which he says will prove most 
useful in supplying information to the in- 
habitants of this country as to the practices 
at elections in Ireland. I am quite willing, 
Sir, to vote for such a Committee. I call 
upon him to do the same, and let an im- 
partial inquiry be instituted into the con- 
duct of both parties. I do not know what 
infernal machine may be im store for us ; 
so I shall intrude no longer on the patience 
of the House, than to say that I am, and 
always have been, and ever shall be, ready 
to answer, either here or elsewhere, for 
any conduct of mine which may be 
considered objectionable or unjustifiable. 
[“Oh!??] Well, then, I shali only say 
that Lam prepared to answer any charge 
that may be brought against me. 

Mr. Hardy: I have a Petition to pre- 
| sent on this subject, signed by several in- 
habitants of Bath, who are entitled “ the 
Friends of Purity of Election and the 
Enemies of Corruption.” I would prefer 
_tomy reading the petition that it should 
be read by the Clerk of the House. As 
to the charge of not having presented a 
copy of this petition to the hon. and learned 


ae. (ee. nt ee ee 
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Member for Dublin, I can only say, that 
on the very day that the petition was deli- 
vered to me, I saw a printed copy (several 
of which had been sent i from Bath) in 
the hands of one of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman’s friends. For this reason, 
therefore, and because the subject matter 
of the petition had already gained sufficient 
publicity —at all events to render it impos- 
sible for the hon. and learned Gentleman 
not to be aware of the nature of the accu- 
sations preferred against him—I abstained 
from making to him what could not have 
been a very gratifying communication. 
Ihave been guilty of any want of courtesy 
to the hon. and learned Member for Dublin, 
I am sorry for it, and I assure him that I 
had no intention that such should be the 
case. But I considered it least of all neces- 
sary to present the petition, or a copy of it, 
to the hon. and learned Gentleman’s son, 
because I can attach no blame to him. I 
am a father myself—yes, I repeat, I am a 
father ; 
one who hears his son attacked as he con- 
ceives unjustly. But I do not regard the 
conduct of that young gentleman in any 
other light than as one who acted under 
the influence of his father. And if he had 


done anything wrong in acting in obedience 


to his father’s dictation, I cannot impute 
any blame to hiw. ido ves think that that 
young gentleman is at all implicated in the 
transaction, because I see that he 
nothing which he was not directed to do by 
the hon. and learned Member for 
It now only remains for me to present the 
petition, which will be read by 
at the Table, and all I shall say in reference 
to it is, that the House can 


] ? 
las Cone 


judg ewheth 
WwW nhetner 


If 


and I can appreciate the feelings of 





Dublin. | 
| had 
the Cle rk 


the circumstances which it discloses are not | 


a fit subject for inquiry. 


[Lord J. Russell: 


Perhaps the hon. Member would read the | 


substance of the petition. | 
began :—“ From disclosures lately made by 
Alexander Raphael, Es ms of Great Stan- 
hope-street, it appears that shortly before 
the last election” [hon. Members—* Read 
the prayer.”] The hon. Member ac- 
cordingly read the prayer of the petition : — 
- And your petitioners pray that the prin- 
ciples of Reform may be fully and fairly 
carried into effect.” I am glad (said the 
hon. Member) to see the hon. Members 
opposite display such merriment on this 
occasion. I do not know whether that 
merriment may be diminished when I tell 
them that I believe this petition emanated 
from the Committee and supporters of the 
hon. Member for Bath. The prayer of the 


The petition | 
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petition concluded in these words:— 

“ Your petitioners are anxious to see the 
principles of Reform carried into effect in 
all cases, against all offenders alike, 
and prey your honourable House to inquire 
into this strange transaction, including the 
contents of the said unpublished letter 

(mentioned in the petition), and take such 
measures 2s they deem fit for protecting 
the rights of Parhamentary election, and 
an ie punishment on all persons of 
whatever political party they may be who 
denexve: ix [ shall again repeat that if I 
have been —_ any discourtesy in not 
giving the hon. and learned Member for 
Dublin a copy of this petition, I trust I 
may be excused on this ground, that it was 
not a pleasant thing for me to communicate 
what I was sure was supplied to him from 
another quarter. I must, however, at the 
same time, say, that my regret for any neg- 
lect of rin Sige 2 with usage in this case 
considerably diminished when I reflect 
that no man is better able than the hon. 
and learned Member to dispense with mere 
forms, and to grapple with the substance of 
things. The hon. and learned Gentleman 
is certainly capable of defending himself, 
and of dissipating any clouds of suspicion 
which may be raised against him with an 
ability which few Members of this House 
can command. 

The petition was read by the Clerk. 

General Palmer was understood to ex- 
press his surprise and regret, that such a 
petition as that which had been just read, 
1ot been intrusted to him for pre- 
sentation, because he had never since he 
entered that House refused to present any 
petition which he was called on to bring 
under its notice, no matter what might be 
the feelings of parties by whom it was 
agreed to. 

Mr. Roebuck felt himself called upon to 
say something rc specting the petition from 
Bath ; and first in answer to the assertion 
of the hon. Member opposite, who had said 
that it emanated from his supporters. He 
was happy to be able to say in their name, 
that he repudiated the petition wholly as 
proceeding from his s: :pporters —repndiated 
it both as to its spirit and in the way of 
carrying it on. ‘To prove that the petition 
did not emanate from his supporters, he 
would state, that it proceeded from a 
society of persons calling themselves the 
* Liberal Association,” who had taken that 
name lately, because they knew that none 
other would be popular, and under that 
ame, to which they had no true claim, 
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had made a scurrilous attack upon him 
when he was 100 miles distant. They 
were persons, who, on a personal matter, 
had canvassed Members of that House 
under the name of a Liberal Association, 
when every one, who knew anything about 
Bath well knew, that they were among 
the most rabid Tories in the kingdom. 
Those were the persons who now stood up 
for purity of election, having taken a very 
extraordinary mode of showing their own 
purity of purpose. They wrote to his hon. 
Friend, as had been stated, requesting his 
support, under the name of the ‘ Liberal 
Association,” and his hon. Friend called 
upon him and inguired if he knew who 
they were, “ for,” said his hon, Friend, 
“when I[ saw the name at the _bot- 
tom of the letter, I thought it a Tory 
name, though at the top of the commu- 
nication, professed to come from a Liberal 
Association.” He supposed, that his hon. 
Friend, knowing the changes which some- 
times took place in people’s politics, and 
aware that persons, who to-day called 
themselves Radicals and Liberals, might 
next day be found sitting on the Tory 
benches, did not know but a counterpart to 
this might occasionally be scen, and that a 
single Tory might come over to the Mi- 
nisterial side. He had stated the exact 
truth as regarded this petition, which had 
emanated from a set of Tories, who chose 
to associate for party purposes under the 
guise of a Liberal Association. ‘There was 
one name attached to the petition, which, 
by the writing he was very much inclined 
to believe a forgery. In this case there 
was nothing but the mere name, and the 
greater proportion of the signatures were 
without any addresses. He would ascer- 
tain by the next post whether the name 
referred to was actually a forgery ; and he 
pledged himself to state to the House, 
whether he found himself mistaken or not 
in his supposition. It so happened, that 
this person, whose name appeared attached 
to the petition, not three days ago wrote 
him a letter, inclosing the scurrilous 
attack made against himself by the ‘ Li- 
beral Association,” disclaiming it wholly, 
and using very strong terms against that 
association. He therefore believed the 
name to be a forgery, and he knew, 
that the petition emanated from the Tories 


of Bath. 


Mr. O'Connell, as far as he was himself 


concerned, had but one word to7say about 
the petition, in answer to the hon. Mem- 
ber for Bradford. The hon. Member, by 
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way of excuse for not sending him a copy 
of the petition, wished to insinuate that he 
had omitted it in order to spare his feelings, 
hat was the oddest way of sparing a man’s 
feelmgs that he ever heard of; the hon. 
Gentleman would not hurt him by giving 
him the petition in private, which, at the 
time, he intended to publish to the whole 
British empire. He was really surprised 
to hear an hon. Gentleman state such a 
thing with gravity. This was the tender- 
ness of the butcher to the calf; he would 
not show his victim the knife for the world! 
Che. hon. Gentleman appeared to suppose, 
that some exceedingly goodnatured friend 
would furnish him with a copy of the 
petition —the hon. Gentleman might him- 
self be a gcod-natured friend of that de- 
scription, but he assured the House, that 
all he knew of the petition from Bath was 
this, — the hon. Member for Ipswich 
showed him a short letter, signed in the 
name of ‘“ the Liberal Association,” which 
contained no particulars, however, and in 
which there was only one sentence relating 
to the matter, to this effeet,— Will you, 
who have always been an enemy to ‘core 
ruption, allow any man, of whatever party, 
to put money into his pocket by corrupt 
Parliamentary influence?” Undoubtedly 
this was a very proper question to put to 
his hon. friend ; and the only answer that 
he, or any other man of like principles, 
could give, must be in the negative. He 
now asked the hon. Member for Bradford, 
vhat he meant to insinuate against the 
Member for Youghal, when he said, that he 
held that Gentleman excused, because he 
had acted under his (Mr. O’Connell’s) 
directions? The hon. Gentleman had 
given that as an excuse for the conduct of 
the Member for Youghal. He hoped the 
hon. Member for Youghal would take his 
advice, which he offered in the strongest 
shape,—he said advice, because during all 
his life, command had been unnecessary, 
— to leave this matter to be adjusted 
entirely between the Member for Brad- 
ford and himself. He denied that there 
was any part of the conduct of the 
Member for Youghal, which rendered an 
apology necessary for him. He had 
attended here at the time of choosing 
the Carlow Committee in the discharge 
of his duty; it was well known that he 
could have been committed if he did not 
attend. Every one knew the relationship 
subsisting between him and the Member 
for Youghal, yet the latter was allowed to 
remain on the Committee, Then there 
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must have been eleven Members more un- 
favourable to the petitioners than his son 
named in the original list, as they did not 
strike him off, or else the oppoaite party 
left him on the Committee to Ps wade him. 
In either case, there was nothing im his 
conduct requiring an apology. His cha- 
racter was stainless as the driven snow, and 
would ever remain so. He defied the hon. 
Member for Bradford, or any other man, to 
cast a stain upon his son’s conduct. If no 
attack could be made openly, let not covert 
insinuations be resorted to. 
ber of the Carlow Committee be asked 
the Member for Youghal had 
himself in the course of the inquiry, 
let not the affectation of an apology be 

fered where it was not required. Having 
said thus much on that subject, as he did 
not intend to speak again, he would now 
state to the House what he shecaabst fair, 
just, and reasonable, to be done in the mat- 
ter. He suggested that both the petitions 


how 
ted 


but 


ot- 


Saal 
condaur 


be printed and placed in tlie hands of 
This was a question of 


every Member. 
privilege, and no matter ought to interpose 
to postpone it, whenever the House thought 
itself in a situation to proceed. He had 
not the slightest wish, the least anxiety, to 
throw the inquiry back; on the contrary, 
he felt anxious that there should be a full 
and fair inquiry, in order to show how ab- 
surd was the notion, which every reason- 
able man must know to be ae 
single farthing, or the thousandth part 
farthing, remained, or could have r 
in his ‘pocket , or that he had the 
pecuniary interest in the t 
was willing to refer the matt 
and impartial Committee. He 
his life battling against packed juries 
would not now submit to az 1y thi ing but a a fair 
and impartial tribunal. Let the petitions be 
printed ; ; let the hon. Member opposite ; sive 
notice of a day for taking them into con- 
sideration, when ke and the Member for 
Youghal might have a fair opportunity of 
making their defence before the House ; 
meanwhile, he wished the hon. Member for 
Bradford to state what charge he had to 
make against the Member for Youghal; but 
he would give no answer to the charge at 
present. The hon. Gentleman had implied 
a charge, if he « } 
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transact) 
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a be en aii 
ind 


ad 


lid not make one direct] y; 
for he yet that “he held the Member for 
Youghal excused, because he was acting 
under his father’s influence.” Let the hon. 
Gentleman tell the House what act of his 
son’s life required an excuse. He demanded 
to have it now stated what accusation there 
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was against the Member for Youghal. If 
the hon. Gentleman brought forward any 
charge, let the Member for Youghal be 
heard, and if his conduct appeared ‘to have 
been pure and honourable, let the fact be 
distinctly admittec He proposed that the 

, and the oe wine they 


pencien 1s be | printe 


Gentle man give notice o ofa Mc yt10 wantin 
If the hon. Ge entlem an moved fora Se- 
lect Committ inquire into the business 
—and » SAW apn 
enough o i 
menta ror 
upport the me pri or Inquiry. But, 
le, let 
a stutement 1 
co forth to th 
the by, were not } 
nies that Poe been 
He heard ©60 indep nde nt 
answer that pastors id express with one 
voice their disbelief of ee charge. All he 
re juired Was a clear stage, and no favour. 
He admitted that if he had done wrong 
in this matter, he was doubly wrong, for 
he avowed he was a Radical Reformer, a 
thorough Radical Reformer, and if he had 
done an act against the great principle of 
purity of election, no censure could be too 
bad for him; but he defied any man to 
show a single act of his life inconsistent 
with the principles he had ever advocated. 
He would net taunt Gentlemen opposite 
vith their new-born love of purity—let 
these who had given 20/. a-head for votes 
accuse him iting purity of election if 
they had a right to 
condemn him if he had acte Even 
if there were a profligate purchaser of per- 
jury in the House, still he had a right to 
him a fair Committee 
artial inquiry, conducted 
id not allow party feelings 
rink from such 
n the contrary, here, in 
demanded it on 
le pe itions, it was stated 
1 ballot when the 
the Carlow election was 
in the Honse on the occa- 
sion, but if his name had been called, i 
would have been his duty to nave Meese 
“ petitioned + i mn return for 
Dublin being c eonteate dat the ie Arising 
ou tor tl ie petition against him 11, x 00 folios 
of wee had sent over, and the 
ogth of. the month was appointed by the 
Committee for renewing the inquiry into 
the Dublin election, His intention was, 
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the moment the Committee met, to make 
an application to it to send back to the 
Dublin Commission a particular inquiry, 
which he thought had been stifled on the 
other side. If he succeeded in that appli- 
cation, he would be ready for this inquiry 
on the first of March. He did not wish to 
postpone the inquiry at all—why should 
he? Did any man think he could have 
any motive in delaying it? Well; he 
had done a great deal of complicated 
business already in his life, and if the 
House wished, he was willing.to under- 
take both affairs together. On the con- 
trary, if the House thought he had business 
enough on his hands already, let it appoint 
a Committee in the way he had _ proposed, 

which could adjourn over for a week or a! 
fortnight, and then meet to proceed with 

the inquiry from day to day ; let the hon. 
Member have the petitions printed, and ap- 
point Tuesday next for bringing on his Mo- 
tion for a Committee. This was a question 
of privilege, and, aceording to the principle 
laid down by the right hon. Member for 
Montgomeryshire, it ought to be speedily 
disposed of. He was quite content that it 
should be. Let the hon. Gentleman make 
his statement, and he would make} his de- 
fence. On the appointment of the Com- 
mittee, he would state his views as to how 
the inquiry ought to be conducted, and take 
objections, if objections he had, to the course 
that might be proposed, or the persons who 
should be nominated on the Committee. 
Then let the inquiry take place. He was 
desirous of such an inquiry, and wanted to 
have it as large as possible; he wanted to 
know whether those who denied their par- 
ticipation in acts of cruelty in Ireland could 
fix the slightest stain on his character, or 
show that he had abandoned the principles 
of a Radical Reformer. If they succeeded 
in this, he was ready to submit to any pe- 
nalty that could be imposed on him; but 
he had a consciousness that no imputations 
could be cast upon his character—that he 
had nothing to vindicate himself from, and 
that he should stand as unimpeachable in 
point of fact, as he certainly was in point of 
feeling. 

Mr. John O'Connell said, he was a very 
young Member—perhaps the youngest in 
the House; however, he begged to be al- 
lowed to make his own defence, and re- 
quired no person to make a defence for him. 
Young as he was, he had sufficient sense to 
know what business he was sent about, and 
when he went with the papers, he was 
fully aware of what he was doing, and felt 
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that he was doing that to which no blame 
attached ; and, if there was any blame, he 
claimed his full share of it. He begged a 
full inquiry. 

Mr. Hardy said, that when he made the 
observations referring to the conduct of the 
hon. Member who had just sat down, hetrust- 
ed they would have been taken in the same 
spirit as they were made in. He had stated 
that on the face of the proceeding he saw 
nothing to impute in the way of blame to 
the hon. Member, because, whatever of 
secrecy there was in paying the moncy, he 
might know nothing whatever of the cir- 
cumstances under which it was given. The 
hon. Member might go to a party, and re- 
ceive the money without being cognizant 
of the circumstances of the transaction. 
With respect to this proceeding, if the 
House would allow him, he would state, 
in two or three moments, how he happened 
to appear in his present situation. He was 
a member of the Bribery and Intimidation 
Committee, which had sat for so longa time 
last Session, and he had previously belonged 
toa Select Committee on the subject of bribery 
to which a Bill brought forward by him was 
referred. In that Committee they had the 
honour of the assistance of the Speaker as a 
Member. It was his intention to bring his 
Bill forward again, and he had given notice 
of it early last Session, but before the day ap- 
pointed for its introduction, a Motion was 
made by the present Under Secretary for the 
Colonies, to appoint a Select Committee on 
Bribery and Intimidation, Immediately,upon 
that Motion being made, he proposed that 
his Bill should be presented to the Com- 
mittee, in order that having gone through 
the ordeal of two Committees, it might 
come before the House in a shape best 
adapted to effect its object. When the Bill 
was under consideration before the Com- 
mittee, there was a Clause in it supplying 
a defect in Curwen’s Act, and fixing a 
penalty on persons receiving money to pro- 
cure the return of Members to Parliament ; 
but it was thought that such a Clause would 
not be necessary now, as there could be no 
nomination in boroughs under the Reform 
Bill, and he never knew of nomination in 
counties before. He agreed that the Clause 
should be struck out, and accordingly it was. 
Some time after the close of the Session, 
however, in the month of October, there 
appeared a correspondence in the public 
papers between Mr. Raphael and the hon. 
and learned Member for Dublin, and then 
it seemed to him that the provision which 
had been struck out of his Bill was not al- 
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together so inapplicable as had been sup- 
posed, and he therefore stated to some of his 
private friends, not members of that House, 
that to justify the reinsertion of the Clause 
in the Bill, he would make a point of bring- 
ing the present case before the House, and 
proposing an inquiry, if that course should be 
thought proper. On the first day of the 
Session, he watched till the last moment to 
see if any Member of more weight and in- 
fluence than himself would bring the mat 
ter forward, and that not being the 

had given his notice on the sub 
pursuance of that notice her 

would not shrink from 

did think this was a in- 
quiry, and it appeared to him that the 
country thought so too. Imputations were 
vast. upon the Member for Dublin, which 
he should have thought would have made 
the hon. and learned Gentleman himself, 
the first to call for an inguiry, and not wait 
till it was proposed by another Member. 
Here were imputations which clearly 
amounted to a breach of privilege, and he 
had seen Members have persons calli 


Carlow Election 


7 ¥* 
cause demandime 


d to 
the bar for publishing in the newspapers 
imputations of a much higher nature than 
these. When such severe imputations were 
cast upon an hon. Member, it became him, 
or some other individual, to call for an in- 
quiry ; and therefore it was, that he had 
made the present Motion, in order that the 
hon. Gentleman might vindicate himself 
from suspicion. He was quite ready and 
anxious to give the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman every opportunity of vindication 
which the House might think he ought to 
have. All he wished for was a full, fair, 
and free inquiry into circumstances which 
appeared, at the first blush, to attach dis- 
credit toa Member of the House, and to 
reflect on the character of the House itself. 
When he looked at the correspondence pub- 
lished by the late Member for Carlow, and 
examined the facts contained in it, he did 
not draw the infe that the hon. and 
learned Member tor Dublin had put any 
money in his pocket, though he saw it im- 
puted to the hon. Member in the news- 
papers, and observed that something like it 
was alleged by the person with whom the 
bargain was made. He did not wish to in- 
sinuate that, but it was not necessary, in 
order to imply corruption, and an improper 
traffic, that a man should put money into 
his own pocket, if it : ppeared that he had 
secured the return of. partisans bound to 
maintain hisown principles in the House, 
indeed tied down by 
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the hon. Member to 
whicl h he was now 
transeressing. The only question was, 
that the petition do lie ; 

when that was a 

the hon. Mem 
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order, the limits of 
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inquiry. 

Mr. O'Connell said, that the hon. Mem- 
ber for Carnarvon had mistaken him if he 
supposed that he declined to be responsibl 
for the Member lor Youg ae What 
said was, that there was nothing in 
conduct of the Member f 
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till Tuesday, inasmuch as the hon. Member 
for Bath had given notice of a Motion 
relative to the state of the Mauritius, 
which had already been fixed for Monday. 
Mr. Hume hoped there was no wish to 
show any want of courtesy in the pre- 
sent case, and, as the hon. and learned 
Member for Dublin had already named 
Tuesday, he put it to the gentlemanly 
feelings of the House not to press the mat- 
ter any further. Twenty-four hours would 
really make very little difference ; and, as 
another very important subject Thad been 
fixed for Monday , Tuesday would be quite 
time enough to pr weed with the inquiry. 
Mr. O'Connell said, the reason he pre- 


, Peake J am 

ferred Tuesday was, that he reearded the 
: : : 

whole charge as a mock solemnity. The 


1 rd snes t might differ from 
] ed the charge a ridicu- 
lous one, RORY not in that House, 
but out of it, by the grossest party spirit ; 
and repeated in that House by men who 

l emploved all their lives in bribing and 
corrupting. He wished for Tuesday, be- 
cause there were two important questions 
fixed for Monday, in the discussion of 
which he wished to take a part. Tuesday 
would be quite time enough, and he could 
assure the sete he should repose with the 
utmost nonchalance under all the anxieties 
of this mighty and weighty accusation, in | 
regard to which he had already been ac- 
quitted of all pecuniary turpitude by the 
hon. Member for] Bradford. Y No, no.”| He 
did not mean the noble Lord (Stanley); he 
did not saythe noble Lord had acquitted him; 
—oh, no! he knew too well the delicacy of 
his enmity ;—he had experienced it too often 
already ; but he understood the hon. Mem- 
ber for Bradford to acquit him of any pecu- 
niary turpitude in the matter. If the 
House would fix Tuesday, there he should 
be, he trusted, in perfect health, certainly 


me 





| 


ated the expression. 
much, he would not enter into the subject 
more at length, beyond again expressing 
the hope that the House would postpone 
till Tuesday further discussion. 





in good spirits, and ready, at all events, to 
meet and refute the charge, —refute, did he 
say ?—Oh, no! it could not be necessary 
for him ; but to convince every impartial 
man in that House that there was not one 
particle of ground for the imputation. He 
was entitled to that assertion, and all he re- 
quired for the present was, that the House 
should suspend its judgment till Tuesday, 
when the hon. Member for Bradford might 
speak at anv length he pleased, and with 
all his accustomed power, and the hon. 
Member for Carlow would be at liberty to 
talk as disparagingly as he had ventured, 
most untruly, to speak of him. (‘‘ Order, 
order. } 
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The Speaker was sure the hon. and 


learned Member would see at once that the 
expression he had used was very strong, and 
altogether unparliamentary. 


Mr. O'Connell was sorry if ke had made 


use of unparliamentary language. If he 
had done so, he begged leave to retract it ; 
but he did not think that to say he had 
been untruly accused was very unparlia- 
mentary language. If it were so considered 
by the House, he had no feelings of resent- 
ment to gratify, and therefore he repudi- 


Having said thus 


Mr. Roebuck said, it would be a serious 


inconvenience to postpone the inquiry 
which had been fixed for Monday ; and as 
the noble Lord opposite (Stanley) would 
have on that evening to meet a very im- 
portant charge, wh ich would be brought 
against himself, he had no doubt he would 
be anxious that it should take precedence of 
the discussion in which the hon. and learned 
Member for Dublin was personally impli- 
cated. 


Lord Stanley could assure the House 


| that, as he had never shrunk from the 
discharging of any part of his public duty, 
so he never would shrink from meeting any 
charge made against him by the hon. Mem- 

ber, or any one else. 


It was a matter of 
perfect indifference to him whether the 
Motion of the hon. Member for Bath came 
on upon Monday or on any other day ; and 
it was equally indifferent to him, as far as 
he was personally concerned, whether the 
Motion relative to the conduct of the hon. 
and learned Member for Dublin was fixed 
for ‘Tuesday or not. Whatever that hon. 
and learned Member might be pleased to 
think of the delicacy by which his enmity 
towards him was characterized in that 
House or elsewhere, he trusted it would 
never lead him to take any step which 
would be disgraceful to his feelings as a 
Gentleman and as a Member of that House. 
He considered the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber’s political character and political position 
fraught with danger to the empire at large. 
Politic ally he had alw ays opposed him, and 
he thanked his candour when he declared 
it was a high gratification to hear the ex- 
pression of his belief, that during the Ad- 
ministration of Lord Grey he (Lord 
Stanley) had essentially served to thwart 
that hon. and learned Member’s political 
schemes. But political grounds of hostility 
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personal vindictiveness. He never 
sit on such a Committee as that to be moves 


r would 
1 


for by the hon. Member for Bradford, be- 


As 


cause he should distrust his own judgement 


in a case where he sat on the character of 


the hon. and learned Member. If, there- 


fore, he were nominated on the Committe 
he should at once decline serving 0: 


i - 
He never had made an attack on the hon. 
] 


and learned Member—he never woul: 
so—in his absence, when it was impossib 
for the hon. and learned Member to answ 


for himself; but he was bound to say, when 


the hon. and learned Member appealed 


him, whether he were already exempted 


from any charge of personal corruption, 


t 


whatever might be his own opinion : 


the justice of the charge, he was bound to 


say that the charge did hang over the |} 


Member’s head, and answer it he must in 
that House and before this country. What- 


ever application the hon. and learned | 


Member was prepared to make of that 
money which it was alleged he had received, 
the allegation that he did receive it, and 
that for such a sum he contracted that a 


Member should have a seat in that House, 
fixed him distinctly and substantially with 


the charge; whether he meant to apply it | 





personally to his private advantage, or po- 


oo > . . } 
litically as a means of public corruption, | 


it was equally discreditable to him as a 
charge of personal or pecuniary corruption. 
He had not intended to say one word on 
this subject. He declared on his honour 
as a Gentleman he had no such intention, 
but the learned Member provoked him to 
speak. He denied that he considered the 
hon. and learned Member exempted from 
the charge of corruption. He pronounced 
no opinion as to whether he was guilty or 
not, but this he would say, that the hon. 
and learned Member was not justified in 
representing —and much had he been 
astonished in seeing his right hon. Friend 
opposite (Sir J.C. Hobhouse) intimating 
his assent to the statement by a loud and 
vociferous cheer—as if so grave an imputa- 
tion on the character and conduct of any 
hon. Member of that House shou!d rather 
be laughed away and treated as a thing too 
ridiculous to demand the serious and de- 
liberate investigation of that Parliament, 
which had already proved itself determined 
to do away with the corruptions which 
subsisted under a former system, and which, 
most of all, was bound consistently to 
ascertain and punish the delinquency of 
those who had been the foremost in de 
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feelings; he did not understand them—he 
never participated in them; but this he 
knew, that if he sat in that House under 
such a charge—a charge repeated over and 
over ayain—a charge supported by docu- 
ments, detailing facts, some denied, much 
admitted on both sides—a charge that he 
had obtained money corruptly to procure for 
an individual a seat in that House, twenty- 
four hours should not have elapsed from the 
meeting of Parliament without he himself 


moving for the appointment of a Com- 
niittee. He remembered one occasion on 
which the hen. and learned Gentleman 


found it convenient to take some days to 


answer a charge which had been made 
against him; he never quarrelled with the 
hon. and learned Member for taking as 
much time as he considered necessary 


to enable him to answer anv of his obser- 
vations ; he did not complain of the hon. 
Member’s requesting till Tuesday on the 
present occasion ; but were it his own case, 
rather than move for the postponement of 
one single hour, if the matter had not been 
investigated sooner, he would call on the 
House : at once to express its judgment. 

Mr. O'Connell said, that the noble Lord 
had totally misstated him. He never said 
that the noble Lord had acquitted him ; he 
had not even insinuated it ; all he said was, 
that he understood the hon. Member for 
Bradford to exonerate him completely from 
pecuniary corruption. The noble Lord put 
it unfairly ; but he ought to have listened 
to what had been said before he rose to 
make his speech. The noble Lord had also 
said that he could not see why any post- 
ponement should be required. Where was 
the noble Lord when the petitions—the 
first tangible ground laid before the House 
for inguiry—were ordered to be printed ? 
Did the noble Lord mean to say that it was 
not a fair and legitimate course to require 
that they should be printed? For what 
purpose? That in the reply to them, de- 
liberately made, that calumny against him 
so industriously circulated—that calumny 
which the noble Lord had repeated to- 
night, in defiance of the facts, should be 
repelled from that House, and every one of 
those insinuations which the noble Lord 
threw , shown to be as unfounded as 
were iter: dictated by malevolence, and 
countenanced by party spirit. That was 
his object. Not one word had fallen from 
the noble Lord of charge against hi a, but 
he should \ be able to prove it wholly destitute 
of the slightest shadow of truth. 


noble Lord talked of ha WING thwarted him 





When the | 
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in his exertions in Ireland, he could only 
say that no man ever made greater advances 
in that or any other country under such 


supposed unfavourable circumstances. So 
far from having thwarted his plans, the 


noble Lord had materially advanced them. 
There was about the noble Lord something 
he could not describe, that the Irish did not 
fall in love with—whether it was in matter 
or in manner, or in the combination of both 
— whether it was the want of impartiality, 
of judgment, and bias. 

Viscount Howick rose to order. He was 
sure the Heuse would feel, that the hon. 
and-learned Gentleman having been already 
heard on this question, it was not desirable 
he should again persist in addressing it. He 
certainly was not surprised that the hon. 
and learned Gentleman should at that 
moment still wish to be heard ; for he con- 
fessed that he listened with feelings of the 
very deepest regret to the spec ech made by 
the noble Lord who immediately preceded 
him. But, without following the example 
of his noble Friend, without pronouncing 
a strong opinion on either side of a question 
which by common consent had been put off 
till another day—without entering at that 
moment, when they could not be fairly dis- 
cussed, into charges of a nature which must 
be deeply felt by the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber—keeping his mind perfectly free and 
unbiassed on either side—not being either 
personally or politically the friend of the 
hon. and learned Gentleman, he did hope, 
having agreed that the discussion should 
fully and fairly be taken on Tuesday, it 
should for the present be allowed to drop. 
He was sure his noble Friend himself, 
whose generous feelings he knew so well— 
(Hear, hear,” fron Mr. Sheil,|—he re- 
peated, in spite of that cheer, the generous 
feelings of his noble Friend would lead him 
the first to regret that he had allowed him- 
self, in the momentary warmth of debate, 
to enter into the statements he had just 
made. Having thus cautiously abstained 
from saying one word, or expressing the 
slightest opinion, on either side of the sub- 
ject in dispute, he did hope the House 
would not now hear the hon. and learned 
Member speak again on this occasion, and 
in refusing to hear him allow the matter to 
rest, in common justice, where it did for the 
present. 

Mr. O'Connell did not desire, being in the 


hands of the House, to persevere. He was 


‘ready to submit to their opinion, whatever 


it might be. It having been insinuated 
that there was an impropriety in postponing 
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this matter, he was entitled, he thought, to 
show that the charge was substantially 
groundless. Calumny could be insinuated 
in various ways—it might be insinuated 
out of that House, and in that House— 
even under the affectation of fair play and 
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justice there might be the most malignant 


construction put on a charge, which - 
charge itself did not bear—| “Spoke,: Spoke, 


Chair, Chair’ "| He did not wish to perse- 


vere.—[“‘ Spoke, Spoke.” ] Well, 
finish in a 
Chair.” } 
The Speaker said, the 
Member had taken a 
course. Either a question 
should be thoroughly discussed, or 
gether pos tponed. It was not, per 
unnatural for the hon. Member to wish to 
be heard, but, having already mlore 


he would 
single sentence. — [“ Chair, 


hon. and learned 
somewhat irregular 


alto- 
} 


1 7 
spose n 


than once on the subject, and as it was now 
agreed on all hands ‘th it it should be post- 
poned till Tuesday next, the more con- 


venient course would be, not to pursue it 
further at present. 

Mr. Léume thought his hon. anc 
Friend had been treated unfaicly. 
noble Lord had, by implicati mm, advanced 


what appeared to him to be the most unfair 
charge conceivable against his hon. and 
learned Friend, namely, that his hon. and 


learned Friend wished to postpone the con- 
sideration of the question. The 
Lord said this, not knowin: 
the House, and not don 

learned Friend, the Member for Dublin, 
the justice to recollect what the right hon. 
Member for Montgomery had said. The 
right hon. Member for Montgomery said 
that to-morrow would be too early to proceed 
with the inquiry, and suggested that the 


noble 
a} ant r 

@ the rules O: 
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his bon. and 
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of this sort | 
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noble Lord mean by 
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| done in three or four days? If the noble 
| Lord did not intend to make such an insi- 
nuation, let him state it feirly to the 
| House, otherwise he would the noble 
| Lord that he had made a most unfair 
and unparliamentary attack. Besides, the 
| noble Lord forgot, or did not choose to re- 
| member, that the hon. ber for Brad- 
| ford himself proposed He cer- 
ltainly had understoot Member 
| for Bradford to propose that day ; at all 
| events, he assented to it as soon as it was 
| named by the hon. and learned Member for 
| Dublin. Therefore, in every point of view, 
the noble Lord appeared to be in fault; 
and he thought the House was not acting 
adit is his hon. and 
( listened t iua« 
Pa 3 
j tlt lea ture, 
| the } ol a 
Ir ward novi Lerd 
| (Stan y) 5 that durine his oii ] 
| careel had done ev t rin h 
| powei to thwart the views of th aud 
; 4 1b viembx I for Auta ke i ked 
1G l that the noble Lord \ in 
| offre bh had Ireland to rue the in- 
iticuice W h the noble Li rd once exerci ed 








| t C. eds of families in Ireland 
had to bewail the loss of life arising from 
' the noble ‘Bet infernal policy. Hf! ever 
| any country was treated—[" ¢ ih eat 
| was not awars that he was out of orader— 
1 [** Quesezon.” | He was speaking on the 
| subje tof the noble Lord’s ch, an i 
doing so, he els he was } ct 

{ rder. In faet { as Scarce ] at 
he could be more in order than he 

that moment, although, perl the hon 








proper time would be Monday. All that} Gentlemen opposite might not be very 
could be alleged against his hon. and} anxious to hear whot h lLtosay. Tl 
learned Friend, the Member for Dublin | noble Lord now admit t! t 
was, that he wished the subject to be | that « he had 1 { 

brought forward on ‘Tuesday instead o! | t y l wl lL « 

Monday. But what did the noble Lord | power to ruin t lnence 

(Stanley) say?) “I know not whet may | learned M ! Yul | 

be done in the course of three or four days.” | the i ces of Ireland. ¢& hoy 
Did the noble Lord think that they were | Gentlemen 1 t flatt } 
all so stupid as not to understand his insi- | that that was not the 1 

nuation? He had no hesitation in de-| a nobl 1 in h y t 
claring what he thought the noble Lord | the hon. and | i! 
meant to insinuate. ‘The nobie Lord in-j} had more p ian ot] 

tended to imply, that the hon. and learned | in Ireland. hy? What had vhim 
Member for Dublin asked for the post- | that power ? —[* Questien.”] Te did not 
ponement of the further consideration of | know why he was to be subjected to such 
the subject until Tucsday, in order that] interruptions. He was speaking as much 
improper means might be used in the in-|to the point as the pe Lord opposite, 
terval to prevent justice being done. No!| whose speech had heen received with 
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stated that it was not for him to conjecture 
how the interval between this night and 
Tuesday was to be employed. Generous 
insinuation! Tfiow characteristic of the 
instinctive magnanimity of the noble Lord, 
who adopted this mode of dealing with a 
political rival to whom he acknowledged 
that he bore no very kindly sentiments. 
But the noble Lord deserved not only 
credit for coma feelings but for perfect 
frankness. He told the House, that he so 
far distrusted his own biases and prejudices, 
nat he would not consent to serve on the 
But, if he were disqualified 
what weight ought to be at- 
as a witness; and what im- 
pression ought his impas ssioned advocacy to 
produce on the House? Why did he rise 
at all? Could he not have waited for a 
more g opportunity, and was he 
ht intoa premature disclosure 
of his motives in order to correct the learned 
Member for Bradford, who declared that 

itied the Member for Dublin 

orrupt dealings—j/“ No, no?”’| He 
peat, that the hon. Member for 
rd had acquitted the hon. and learned 
Yublin of all corrupt pecu- 
for his own personal advane 
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his was, on the part of the gentle- 


to whom the Tories—he liker i to de- 
vate them by a title to which they had 
inimpaired and indisputable title —had 
comamitted this great enterpris “ec, a most 
and the noble Lord 
had vainly endeavoured to do away with 
the effect of this hon. acknowledgment on 
the part of the distinguished, but ever 
honest leader, to whom this effort to ruin 
the character of a political antagonist had 
been confided. One word more on an 
observation of the noble Lord. He had 
, as a member of Lord Grey’s Go- 
he had done all in his power to 
He 
had: and what was the result as it had 
affected rer and himself? The conse- 
* his unfortunate policy with re- 
spect to “Trland were known to all the 
world; and, as to the noble Lord himself, 
he (Mr. Sheil) would only bid the House 
look there! Behold him sitting in direct 
and ostentatious opposition to his old col- 
leagues, whom he still designates as his 
noble friends. Let the House (said Mr. 
Sheil, pointing to the Opposition Bench on 
which Lord Stanley was sitting)—let 
Tiouse behold that juxta position 
the right hon. Baronet 
for Tamworth, and to 
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the noble Lord the Member for 
shire—the great sustainer of the Reform 
Bill, which annihilated the party on his 
present side of the House—I hope not 
entirely ignominious and suicidal. 

The petitions to be printed— Motion for 
the appointment of a Select Committce 
deferred till Tuesday. 





Fisnerres or Ene LAND. |] Captain 


Pechell said, that in pursuance of the notice | 
he had given, to move for leave to bring in 
a Bill for the better protection of the 
fisheries in England Bi Wales, he felt it | 
incumbent on him to show the beso 
there existed for the measure he proposed, 
as also to explain the means ae: which it 
was intended that the atats evil complained 


of should be remedied ; ar doing, he 
should best show his acknowledgment for 
the kindness with which he was always 
received by the House by trespassing on its 
attention as briefly as so important a 
iJe would theref 
remind the House that owing to the 
crease of fish which had been ¢ 
complained of in the channel, 3 
brought in in the year 1819 wl 
however lost on the third reading ;— but 
being renewed in 1822, it passed this 
House, but was lost in the House of I 
Ever that period, continued 
plaints have been made of the 
ments of the French boats, 
their constant aggression on the property 
of the English fishermen, particularly on 
the coasts of Kent and Sussex.  Thesi 
foreigners have been in the practice of 
coming to our shores to obtain the brood of 
young fish which by the laws of France 
they were prevented doing on their own | 
side ; and as great destruction of the brood 
and spawn takes place by trawl and ground 
nets during the breeding season, a Com- 
mittee was appointed by this athe in 








words 
since com- 
yach- 


encrs 


as well as Of 


1833 to examine into all the grievances of | by 


which the fishermen complained ; and it 
was upon the recommendation of that Com- 
mittee that the Bill he had now the honour 
to propose was entirely founded. “ As far,” 
continued the hon. member, ‘as regards 
the preservation of the fish in the bays and 
shallow waters in certain seasons, that part 
of the report of the Committee relating to 
the aggression of the French boats, will I 
trust be immediately taken up by the 
government, particularly as these vexatious 
encroachments are of daily occurrence by 
the boats from Dieppe and Boulogne, which 
heedless of all remonstrance, drag their 
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brill or turbot should be sixteen inches, 
soles, ‘Plaice, dabs, and he believed maids, 
should be eight inches, to be measured from 
the eye to the utmost extremity of the tail, 
in default of which the offender to be 
severely whipped. Now, hon. Gentlemen 
would see that it was high time to get rid of 
such enactments, the impossibility of putting 
them in force being manifest, notwithstand- 
ing the newly improved yard measure in- 
troduced by the noble Lord, the Member 
for Devon (Lord Ebrington). He should 
propose to limit the size of the mesh of the 
nets, which, by not interfering with those 
delicacies called white bait, would no doubt 
ensure to him the support of the Cabinet 
Ministers, as well as of the worthy Alder- 
men of the City 
that House. It was also necessary that 
conservators should be appointed. He 
therefore proposed to choose the conserva- 
tors from the most intelligent of the class 
of fishermen, they being the most likely to 
be interested in preserving the breeding 
grounds. He named tiene persons in the 
first instance, because it should not be said 
that he was arming the Government with 
further powers. At the same eesti it was 
necessary, in default of obtaining proper 
persons to serve the office, that the Justices 
at Quarter Sessions should appoint the 
the Revenue, from bemg 
always on the spot, would no doubt be the 
most efficient persons to perform the duty 
required. There was one recommendation 

Report of the Committee, that he 


in the 
could not suf er to pass without notice, and 
secretary for 


otheers of who, 


which, if the noki e Lord the S 
the Home Department would do him the 
honour to place in his hands, he (Captain 
Pechell) thought from the experience he 
had obtained last Session that he could dis- 
pose of the question in a summary manner. 
He alluded to the tithe of fish, which the 
Committee recommended to be abolished, 
‘ich they found was demanded and 
ornwall — Norfolk. He con- 

tat this tax was most hrrthensanse 

ressive to the fishermen: and he 

Lord would give his 
the subject. As he conceived 

h mmittee of 1833 
clusive, he had taken great pains 
the Bull strictly recom. 
and as the grievances still con- 
many fishermen were driven 
winter months to the parish 
rates for support, in great part owing to 
the searcity of fish in the channel, he con- 
fidently relied that the measure he now 
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proposed woud have the effect of improving 
the condition of the fishery generally. 

Mr. Wiguey rose to support the Motion 
of his hon. colleague, which he did with 
the greatest satisfaction, being aware of the 
griev vances that had been stated, and of the 
acts of aggression that had been committed 
on the property of his constituents, by the 
fishermen of France. There was a petition 
now lying onthe Table from the Directors 
and Guardians of the Borough of Brighton, 
praying that some steps might be taken to 
prevent the destruction of the young brood 
and spawn of fish, which petition both him- 
self and his gallant colleague had supported. 
Believing this to be a most necessary mea- 
sure, and trusting that the Government 
would prevent the encroachments of foreign 
boats, he should give his support to the 
Bill, which he was glad to see was so 
favourably received by the House. 

Mr. Barlow Hoy also rejoiced at the 
pr rospec + of the introduction of the measure 
by the gallant officer; but as it did not 
appear that any me ntion was made of 
giving protection to the oyster fisheries, he 
wished to call the attention of the gallant 
Member to the many complaints which 
were made by the fishermen of Chichester, 
Emsworth, Havant, and even of Guernsey 
and Jersey. 

Mr. Pouleit Thomson rose to express 
his approbation of the proposed measures 
to be introduced by the hon. Member for 
Brighton ; but though he agreed to much 
of the Report of the Committee of 1833, 
there were some parts of it which the 
gallant officer would find more difficulty in 
accomplishing than perhaps he imagined ; 
and that was, as reg ded the interference 
with the fishing boats of France, which 
was a subject more fitting for negotiation 
than legislation. 

Captain Pechell in reply said, although 
he might be flattered by the supposition 
that he could manage that most difficult 
and important question of the oyster fishery, 
ed to assure the hon. Member that 
it was fortunately in the more able hands 
of the hon. Member for Portsmouth (Mr. 
Bonham Carter), who had bestowed vast 
attention and great labour on that subject. 
He, Captain Pechell, did not anticipate 
any difficulty in carrying through the Bill 
which he hoped now to have permission to 
bring in, beeause he had adopted solely that 
part of the recommendation of the Com- 
mittee which related to the preservation of 
the breeding grounds. The other part re- 
lating to the foreign boats he left with his 
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Majesty’s Ministers, as he had nothing to 
do with the law of nations more than to 
express his opinions and sentiments thereon. 
He therefore relied upon the support of the 
Government ; and he assured hon. Gen- 
tlemen that any suggestions and improve- 
ments that they might tender to him should 
receive his best attention; and in order 
that the best information should be afforded, 
he would take care to give ample time be- 
fore the Bill was brought to a second read- 
ing. 
Leave given. 


Enerosstne Acts oF PARLIAMENT.] 
Mr. Hume moved, that all Bills be in 
future engrossed in plain round hand, in- 
stead of black letter. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that if the hon. Member's Resolution were 
adopted, there would then exist the 
anomaly of the Bills of one House being 
written in one way, and those of the other 
in a manner quite different. 

Mr. Williams Wynn complained, that the 
rolls from the time of George 2nd were 
more illegible than those of the five cen- 
turies preceding, and he apprehended, that 
unless some plan were laid down which 
would be uniformly adhered to, it would 
be better they should remain as they 
were. 

Mr. O'Connell said, that every reason he 
had heard was one for passing the Resolu- 
tion of the hon. Member for Middlesex. 
The records formerly were written legibly, 
because writing not being a general acquire- 
ment at the time, the clerks made up the 
records. The fees being latterly abolished, 
the parties now made them up, and they 
were not so uniformly written. 

The Solicitor General observed, that 
whatever other subject of complaint might 
exist against the Court of Chancery, that 
Court had enjoyed for above a century and 
a-half the benefit of having every thing 
placed on record there in a good plain round 
hand, and the consequence was that every 
word was capable of being made out and 
read distinctly by all persons interested. 

The Attorney-General said there was no 
doubt that the old system was very incon- 
venient, and that many Members could not 
read the rolls of Parliament as they were now 
written. He confessed he was biinself some- 
times puzzled with that sort of writing, al- 
though he had studied it. Indeed, it was 
known that it had puzzled the printers, them- 
selves, and the printers’ devils. In the case of 
the printing of the late Municipal Corpora- 
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tions Bill, it was found, notwithstanding a 
supposed careful revision of the Bill,as print- 
ed by the printer employed and responsible, 
that some words had crept into the printed 
Bill which were not to be found, upon ex- 
amination, on the roll itself. It would be 
well that a uniformity also should be adopt- 
ed in the size of the letters in which these 
Bills were hereafter to be written, so that 
every one who ran might read them. 

Sir #. Pollock said the alteration sought 
to be made was hardly worth contending 
for. Bills were not printed in black letter, 
and why they should continue to be writ- 
ten in that character he could not see. He 
hoped, however, that the system in use 
would be replaced by a better one. 

Lord John Russcll agreed with the hon. 
and learned Member that the thing was 
not worth contending for. He should, 
however, give his support to the Motion as 
he deemed some change necessary. 

Mr. /fume said, that in consequence of 
the observations made in reference to the 
House of Lords, he should beg to withdraw 
his Motion for the purpose of re-modelling 
it, and of substituting in its place a Motion 
to the effect “ that a message should be sent 
to the House of Lords, praying their con- 
currence in the Resolution of this House 
that Bills before Parliament should be 
written in a plain round hand instead of 
black letter. 

Colonel 7'hompson suggested, as an im- 
provement on the Motion, that every docu- 
ment of importance coming before Parlia- 
ment should be printed. He could not see 
why that which was written should not be 
as well in print; nor why things should 
be found in one which were not in the 
other. With respect to ink, he was able to 
state that he never saw Oriental ink of any 
kind fade or lose colour, a fact which arose 
from the use of lamp black in large quanti- 
ties in their ink, and its absence in ours. 

Resolution agreed to. 


Mr. O'Connell then 
rose to move fer leave to bring in a 
sill to amend the law of Libel. As this 
subject would be fully discussed on the first 
or second reading of the Bill, he trusted 
the House would not think it necessary for 
him now to go further than to state this 
fact—that every one admitted the law of 
libel to be at present in a most unsatisfac- 
tory state. The noble Lord who lately 
filled the office of Lord Chancellor was 
certainly of that opinion; and the noble 
Lord who now filled that office, when in 
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that House, spoke at length and very ably 
upon the same subject. 
cessity of altering the law of libel would be 
shown, if he were to state nothing else than 
this fact—that as the slightest written im- 
putation upon character was, 
law, a libel, where the smallest exagge- 
ration occurred in any one paper, which 
should be copied in nineteen ether papers, 
any speculative attorney might bring twenty 
different actions against the parties, and 
if he got but one farthing in damages, he 
punished the parties in ‘penalties perhaps 
of 500/. in the shape of costs. There was 
another part of the law of libel which re- 
quired amendment, though he admitted it 
should not be approached without caution. 
At present it was a criminal offence to 
charge any man with any crime, or with 
anything that might make him appear ri- 
diculous, however he might merit the 
charge. It was a crime to tell the truth— 
indeed, it had been said that a libel was 
aggravated by the force of its truth. Now, 
without concurring at all in iepene opinion, 
or of being supposed to give any counte- 
nance to it, yet there was no fice in or 
out of the House, but who must admit that 
it was no defence in the case of criminal 
p-oceedings for a libel to prove the truth 
of the words. And this anomaly also ex- 
isted—that if one person published the truth 
concerning another, with however innocent 


a motive, yet, in the case of criminal pro- | 


ceedings against him, he was convicted and 
punished ; but if he published the truth, 
with however malicious a motive, and how- 
ever injurious it might be, yet, in a civil 
action, no redress was made to the injured 
party, and this arising from the circum- 
stance that in a criminal proceeding the 
truth was no justification, while in a civil 
action it was. Without entering further 
into the subject, he begged to move for 
leave to bring in a Bill to amend the law 
of Libel. 

Sir Frederick Pollock admitted that the 
law of libel was not in a satisfactory state, 
and that it required considerable alteration. 
It was impossible for any one, acquainted 
with the proceedings of the courts of law 
upon the subject, not to be impyessed with 
the truth of the remarks which had fallen 
from the hon. and learned Member for 
Dublin. He, for one, should be happy to 
contribute whatever was in his power, in 
the way of suggestion. to the amendment 
of the present law; 
the Bill should be introduced with the 
same amendments as were proposed last 
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Session of Parliament, he must in candour 
say, that he could not give it his entire 
concurrence, for he entertained considerable 
doubt as to the propriety of several of those 
amendments being adopted. 

The Attorney-General said that one great 
evil arising from the present flaw was “this, 
that the most atrocious libellers were af- 
forded the pretence of complaining that in 
the present state of the law of libel justice 
could not be obtained. The most atrocious 
libellers defended themselves by mixing up 
their cases with the cases of these against 
whom some pettifogging attorney had 
brought the most unfounded actions. The 
hon. and Jearned Member for Dublin had 
pointed out two imperfections in the pre- 
sent law, upon which alone he was fully 
entitled to ask for leave to bring in his Bill. 
The first was, that any spec ulative attorney 
might bring an action merely to put the 
costs into his own pocket ; because (by an 
absurd distinction made where no real dif- 
ference existed,) if, in an action brought for 
a written slander, where no real injury had 
been sustained, the Jury gave only one far- 
thing damages, that would c: arry full costs ; 
whereas, if the action were for words spoken 
and the Jury gave a verdict of one farthing 
damages, the plaintiff would be entitled to 
no more Costs than damages. Another fault 
pointed out was, that at present the con- 
sideration of the truth in all criminal cases 
was excluded. He thought the truth ought 
always to be admitted to be given in evi- 
dence, and that it should go to the Jury for 
them to say whether the publication was 
bona fide and justifiable, or whether it was 
done from malicious motives. Ample justice 
would then be done to the party, and a 


| sufficient protection would, at the same time 


be afforded to the public, which they did 
not now enjoy. He agreed with his hon. 
and learned Friend (Sir Frederick Pollock) 
that several of the provisions in the Bill of 
last Session were objectionable ; but, at pre- 
sent, he gave the Motion of the hon. and 
learned Member for Dublin his entire con- 
currence. 
Leave given. 


Tue Bririsyu Museum. ] Mr. Estcourt 
moved that a select Committee be appointed 
to inquire into the condition, management, 
and affairs of the British Museum. 

Mr. Warburton was glad the hon. Mem- 
ber had moved for the appointment of a 


Committee on this subject ; and he hoped 
that, in addition to the opinions that had 
been expressed by the witnesses who were 
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examined before the Committee of last Ses- 
sion on the subject, the opinion on the con- 
stitution of the Board of Trustees, which 
had been published within the last few 
days, would be laid before the Committee, 
because he considered it to be the opinion 
of one who was a great authority on the 
subject. It was that of a late 
the Royal Society, Sir Humphrey Davy. 
The hon. Gentleman then read an extract 
from the publication to which he had re- 
ferred. After stating that of late years t! 
trustees had always been chosen from a 
branch of the ari 
who possessed some | 
Sir Humphrey proceeded to say, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, ie Lon h 
cellor, and the Speaker of the House 
Commons, were considered as the 
acting governors of the is tion. 
overwhelmed as those great officers 
be with the religious, legal, and legi 
affairs of the country, it could not 
posed that they could have much le 
opportunity to attend to the g 

or Management id ani itio nal 
that kind. All the off 
—librarians a ore curators—were elected in 
turns by the Archbishop of Canterbury and 
the S speake r of the House of Cor 
the late Lord C Ace Lord 
always refused to act as trustee, considering 
(and very properly so) that he had 
duties more essential to discharge. 
not to be wondered at, therefore, 
among the curators, librarians, and 
librarians, there should be found many per- re 
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the church and public offices. The ae 
were, no doubt, filled with respectable and 
well educated men, but not by men natu- 
rally fitted to hold them, either by their 
knowledge as naturalists, or as being pro- 
found in taste for Bags wae and collections 
of works of art.” Sir Humphrey Da avy then 
stated this emphatic opinion: 
must be a general change in every Bsr 
belonging to this institution before a proper 
system of radical improvement can be ef- 
fected.” This was not the opinion of a 


Radical Reformer, for he believed that in | 


politics Sir Humphrey Davy was a great 
Tory. Sir Humphrey proceeded to say, 
“that it appeared to him this was the best 
moment for a distinct, radical, and funda- 
mental change to be made in every thing 
belonging to this ancient, misapplied, and 
he might almost say, useless institution ;”’ 
in consequence of the care of this great in- 
stitution being devolved upon a Board com- 
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posed of gentlemen who could not be sup- 
posed really to understand the affairs and 
circumste of it. Meanwhile men 
of iD ie formed themselves into different 
societies, and at their own accord, and at 
their own expense, undertook the promotion 
of those various departments of knowledge 
to which they peculiarly devoted, 
feeling that it was hopeless to look to the 
British Museum, as at present constituted, 
for that it to those different 
branches of science and art which, as a 
national institution, it ought unquestion- 
ably to afford. 

Mr. Estcourt hh yp ¥ he Ce 
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on the list if the House had no objection. 
Hume contended that there ought 
a radical change in the system of man- 
The way the funds were applied 
Board were not sufficiently 
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Where an in- 
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| sible that he could Sick irge them all satis- 


duties to perform it was imi pos- 
factorily, and it was the duty of those who 
eranted t r the estab- 


Lee the means of St upporting 
that n 


arrange Measures so 
Looking at the present 
state of its af must declare that it 
vas imperative on the Gentlemen connected 
titution to defend themselves, 
they make a good defence it 
would be impossible for Parliament to allow 
them to continue in their present position. 

Mr. Ewart agreed with the hon. Mem- 
bers for Bridport and Middlesex on the 
necessity of Reform which existed in the 


fairs, he 


management of this great nation: il institu. 


tion, and change in the constitution of its 
Board, composed as the latter were of trus- 
tees of three kinds—hereditary, ex-officio, 
It could not be denied by 
any rational man that this great institution 
should be thrown open to the public who 
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paid so liberally for its maintenance. He 
thought it ought, for the convenience of 
that public, to be kept open all day, par- 
ticularly in the evening, and every day, 
Sunday and holiday. It contained the only 
public library in the metropolis, and it was 
a national reproach that it was not rendered 
more accessibie and useful. It appeared by 
the Report of last Session, that there were 
in Paris five libraries, open at all times to 
the public, and to all persons, whether they 
came on foot or in a carriage ; and here he 
begged leave to give his opinion, that a great 
obstacle and a great bar to the utility of 
our library, consisted in our requiring tickets 
of admission, which, though they could be 
procured by properly asking for them, were 
yet the means of keeping many out who 
would otherwise avail themselves of its ad- 
vantages. At the Bibliotheque du Roi, on 
the contrary, any one could enter at once 
without any question, and every one enjoyed 
the opportunity of improvement. He 
thought there ought to be a library open to 
the public in every section of London, and 
hoped that the establishment of such libra- 
ries would be one of the earliest fruits of 
Municipal Reform. 

Lord Sandon said, he had heard that 

great inconvenience resulted from the 
Parisian system of indiscriminate admit- 
tance—that books were constantly lost from 
the shelves, and nothing was mere common 
than to see books for sale on the stalls in 
the street marked with the stamp of the 
toyal Libraries. He had heard no com- 
plaint of that kind made of carelessness or 
loss of property concerning the British 
Museum, but on the contrary, was happy 
to find that, with the best arrangements for 
safety, the public were afforded increased 
facilities, both for the inspection of the 
Museum and the library, and that the 
readers were becoming more numerous 
every dav. He deprecated the discussion 
which had been thus prematurely started, 
and which, he felt, would have the cflect of 
prejudicing the question in the eyes of the 
public. He had every wish that the state 
of the institution should receive thorough 
investigation and impartial consideration. 
The Committee had sat long last year, and 
he hoped it would sit longer this year, as he 
anticipated that great advantages would 
arise, which, however, it would be premature 
to enter on at present. 

Mr. Hawes begged to acknowledge the 
obligations which the Committee of last 
year had been under to the noble Lord 
(Sandon) for the great care and kindness 
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he had manifested in procuring every val- 
iable information for their use. The re- 
turns which he had furnished them formed 
the best foundation for the proceedings of 
the Committee, and had received the atten- 
tive consideration they were justly entitled 
to. 
Committee appointed. 


LOPE LILES POOF mens 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, February 12, 1836. 


Mrnutgs.] Petitions presented. By Earl Brownrow, 
from the Agricultural Association of Boston, for Legis- 
lative Protection to Agriculture.—By Lord HoLLANp, 
from Prisoners in the Fleet, for Abolishing Imprisonment 
for Debt. 


Tue Civin War 1n Spatn.] The 
Marquess of Londonderry assured their 
Lordships that it was with the utmost dif- 
fidence and reluctance he rose to make a 
few observations upon the subject of the 
Motion of which he had given notice, 
relative to our interference with the affairs 


| Of Spain. He was sorry to bring forward 


such an important subject so early in the 
Session, but as he had been precluded from 
offering a few observations on that part of 
the Speech which referred to Spain, he 
felt that he was bound to take an early 
Gpportunity of calling their Lordships’ 
attention tothe matter. He had on many 
occasions been obliged to auimadvert upon 
the refusal of all information from the Go- 
vernment, and the indifference with which 
he had been treated by the noble Viscount 
when he had felt it his duty to ask any 
question relative to Spain. Last Session, 
the noble Lord, when alluding to the con- 
vention of Lord Eliot, had said that there 
was no doubt but that it would extend to 
ali Englishmen engaged in the Spanish 
service; and only the other day, the noble 
Viscount said, he did not know whether 
the decree of Don Carlos was retrospective 
in its operationor not. Events had shown 
the noble ,{Viscount’s ignorance, and he 
must say that there seemed to be a great 
deal of indifference on the part of the Go- 
vernment to this important question. They 
had been loud in their vituperation of 
Don Carlos for the order he had put forth; 
but it was well-known that he had not had 
recourse to such a severe measure, until 
he was driven to it by the brutalities of 
the Christinos Generals,—it was a mere 
matter of retaliation. He was sure that 
that decree was contrary to the feelings 
and wishes of Don Carlos, The Govern- 
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ment seemed bent upon nothing but up- 
holding the cause'of the Queen. What 
was the immediate object of the passage 
in the King’s Speech with regard to Spain? 
Was it not to give to Europe at large the 
belief that the present Government of 
Spain, by its prudence, firmness, and 
vigour, would be able to re-€3 stablish peace 
in that country? What he contended for 
was, that the House ought to be informed 
fully and faithfully, of the grounds upon 
which the hope expressed in the royal 
Speech of so satisfactory a termination of 
things in Spain rested. ‘To him it ap- 
peared that the propagation of such a 
notion was the propagation of a fatal delu- 
sion. What was there in the past or 
present state of Spain—where was oes 
any appearance of harmony or stability, 

warrant the belief of a speedy setticnne si 
in any judicious mind? W ithin the last 
eight months Spain had had four or five 
different persons at the head of affairs. 
The last, he believed, was transported from 
the Stock Exchange of London to assume 
the reins of Government in’ Madrid. 
What had been that gentleman’s course 
since he was there? Had he performed 
any of those prodigies the world was given 
Or, in fact, 


to expect from his genius? 
had he done anything to sustain the repu- 
tation so confidently boasted of by the 
noble Viscount opposite and his colleagues? 
He had undoubtedly ordered a levy of 
100,000 men to drive Don Carlos from his 


mountains; but he had not yet got his 
100,000 men, nor would he, in the opinion 
of any person at all acquainted with the 
country, or the circumstances of it, get 
more than one-tenth of that number. He 
had no confidence, therefore, in the military 
strength of the Queen’s Government. 
With respect to finance, it was said that 
Mr. Mendizabel had prepared a plan con- 
cocted in his own brain; but it had not 
yet transpired, and therefore nobody was 
enabled to pronounce an opinion upon it. 
Next, this minister had dissolved tiat 
very Cortes from which he, a few weeks 
ago, solicited a vote of confidence. He 
had seen his armies go forth from Vittoria 
to the mountains to beat the Carlists, and 
he had seen them beaten back again to 
Vittoria, and shortly, no doubt, he would 
see them in full march upon Madrid. 
Yet such was the opinion entertained by 
the present Government of the resources 
of this man, that they put into the mouth 
of his Majesty the public expression of a 
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hope that, from so much vigour, prudence, 
and firmness, the pacification of the entire 
Peninsula might be expected. Only a 
few months ago they had heard or seen a 
speech delive red by the Foreign Secretary 
in another ph ice, to which he wouid now 
allude, for t > purpose of showing what 
confidence could be placed in the prophe- 

sying of that noble Lord. The noble Lord 
had stated that he looked upon the success 
of Don Carlos as impossible—that the ma- 
jority of the people of Spain were in favour 
that there were only 10,000 
or 12,000 men in arms against the Govern- 
ment in one or two of the remote provinces 
of Spain—that it was only to put down 


19 ¢ 
’ 


| those partial and local insurrections that 


their efforts were to be made, that the re- 
sistance to the Queen’s authority had been 
confined to two orthree particular provin- 
ces, and that no disturbance had broken 
out in the rest of Spain. Would the 
noble Secretary now say, that no other pro- 
vince had declared in favour of Don Car- 
los, and that disturbances had broken out 
in no other provinces? Instead of 10,000 
or 12,000 men, Don Carlos had in 
Biscay and Navarre 30,000; in Catalonia 
22.000; in Arragon 7,000; in Gallicia 
6,000; he believed, in all, 80,000 or 
90,000 men. Yet with such statements as 
these, how was it possible they could ex- 
press confidence in the prudence, vigour, 
and firmness of the present Government of 
Spain? He called upon his Majesty's 
Ministers to show one instance in which 
the Government of Spain had manifested 
prudence, vigour, or firmness. There was 
Speech 
relative to the Belgians. Was he to con- 
gratulate the noble Lord opposite that the 
question between Holland and Belgium 
was decided? Were they to express such 
confidence as they were called upon to do, 
he had no hesitation in saying, that it 
would meet with the most perfect derision 
throughout the whole of Europe, It was 
to Europe this country was to look. 
There were no doubt many noble Lords 
who might be very deeply interested in the 
domestic policy of their own country that 
their attention was not awakened to fo- 
reign affairs; but he would say, look to 
those great allies who had carried this 
country through the struggle in which she 
had been engaged. What would those 
great allies say, when they found it was 
declared by his Majesty’s Speech, that the 
firmness, prudence, and vigour of the Go- 
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vernment of Spain, gave a confident hope 
of a speedy termination of the warfare? 
When he found these passages in the 
Speech, deeply interested as he felt in the 
foreign policy of Europe—when he felt 
further the degradation in which the 
profession to which he had the honour to 
belong, had been placed by the mode in 
which the warfare had been carried on, 
carried on in a manner that would certainly 
throw shame“and defeat, and every thing 
that was disgraceful, on the British troops, 
and give the praise of any victory to the 
Spaniards—he could not refrain from bring- 
ing the subject under their Lordships’ 
notice. He could not but feel strongly at 
the manner in which the present Govern- 
ment had connived at the scenes of 
slaughter and butchery going on between 
the combatants in Spain; and which were 
calculated, so far as this country was con- 
cerned, to cover it with disgrace. That 
was one object of his inquiry. He wished 
to know from the noble Viscount opposite, 
if he would have the goodness to tell him, 
what steps were about to be, or had been 
taken to alleviate those scenes of horror 
and bloodshed to which he had alluded ? 
If the person at the head of the Govern- 
ment of Spain, who seemed to possess so 
much influence over the Queen, really had 
the power represented by his Majesty’s 
Government, he could put an end to these 
enormities if he were bona fide determined 
todo so. The noble Lord could not be 
ignorant of them, for a short time ago a 
letter had appeared in all the papers, pro- 
fessing to have been written by the noble 
Secretary of State for the Foreign Depart- 
ment (Lord Palmerston) to the Bishop of 
Leon. In that letter the noble Lord 
seemed to have departed from his usual sua- 
viter in modo, and to have adopted the for- 
titer in re of his allies. ‘The letter seemed 
to him to have been most useless and un- 
called for. It served no good purpose, and 
indeed no purpose that he could discover, 
beyond that of firing a phillipic against 
the unfortunate Bishop. If the noble Lord 
had been merely looking out for an oppor- 
tunity of showing the ability of his pen, he 
might have addressed a despatch to Count 
Nesselrode upon any of the numerous cir- 
cumstances in the conduct of Russia cal- 
cnlated to excite his ire; or he might have 
selected that publication called ‘“ The 
Portfolio,” for the desired display of his 
powers, and in order to create a sensation 
throughout Europe, The singular part of 
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the letter, however, was, that the thing 
requested by the Bishop ot Leon, the re- 


questing of which so excited the wrath of 


the noble Lord, was exactly what the noble 
Lord had done a month before the receipt 
of that letter. Now, he wished the noble 
Viscount opposite to say, whether he 
would object to place the letter of the 
Bishop of Leon and the answer of the noble 
Lord before the House, that they might 
be able to judge for themselves as to the 
success of the application. If the noble 
Lord would show a determination to act 
up to the letter and spirit of the conven- 
tion, he was sure there would be an end of 
all those atrocities which made Europe 
shudder. It was in vain to deny that 
these examples of butcheries and slaughters 
were infectious. They went from one 
camp to another; and he was sorry to say 
that our own unfortunate troops who were 
seduced into the service by the speeches 
of the noble Secretary of State for the 
Foreign Department about the glory and 
honour of the cause, and misled by the 
declaration of the noble Viscount opposite, 
that they would be protected under the 
convention—he was sorry to say, that they 
had caught the infection of assassination, 
He confessed that he felt deeply the dis- 
honour brought upon the character of the 
British soldier by these proceedings, for 
British soldiers (the mercenaries, as they 
were called in Spain) they must be con- 
sidered. After the last battle circum- 
stances the most disgraceful had occurred. 
He was in possession of documents, and 
he should be ready to show his authority 
to prove to the people of England, to the 
army, and to Europe, that the British Go- 
vernment, instead of boldly, manfully, and 
courageously carrying on war, as was due 
to the honour and ancient character of the 
country, was, in fact, doing the same thing 
in a weak, vacillating, furtive, and unin- 
telligible manner, which would hereafter 
produce the most fatal consequences as re- 
garded our foreign policy and relations. 
The noble Lord read from two letters in 
his possession descriptions of the massacre 
of some Carlist prisoners by the soldiers 
of General Evans. One was dated from 
St. Jean de Luz, and stated, that on the 
‘© 17th ult. the soldiers of Evans, returning 
to Vittoria, perfectly drunk, and i in a state 
of exasperation at having been beaten, fell 
upon and murdered 130 Carlist prisoners 
in their hands. The officers did all they 

could to arrest the massacre, but in vain.” 
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Now, he begged to ask, what must be the 
state of discipline of the soldiers of that 
army if their officers had no power over 
them? He had good authority for stating, 
that upon the occasion of the last attack 
of the British upon the Carlists, they were 


With such information, what, 
must be his feelings, asa soldier, if he were 
to take no notice of such proceedings? 
The noble Secretary of State for the 
Foreign Department had told this country 
that the troops of the Queen were greatly 
superior in force to those of Don Carlos; 
and he then went on to taunt that Prince 
on the ground of his remaining in the 
mountains of Navarre for se curity. Don 
Carlos, he had no doubt, 
conduct of the Duke of Wellington when 
he entrenched himself within the lines of 
Torres Vedras, returning, year after year, 

to those lines till the country was ready 
effectively to aid him upon his leaving 
them. Don Carlos was also too wise and 
prudent to leave the mountains till he was 
in possession of a force throughout the 
country which would leave no chance of 
his meeting with disaster. Ie hoped this 
wise conduct of Don Carlos would inspire 
his Majesty’s Ministers with the opinion 
that his firmness and vigour would speedily 
bring the contest to a termination. Sure 
he was that there was no vigour, and no 
firmness on the other side. For these rea- 
sons he was of opinion that that part of 
the royal Speech referring to Spain was 
ill-advised, and he entered his humble 
protest against it. He must also take that 
opportunity of noticing the denunciations 
uttered in the public press against that 
House. He hoped their existence was not 
so exactly limited as had been foretold. 
Six weeks, he understood, was the allotted 
term of their existence as a House in their 
present state. This had been stated openly 
throughout the country by one suppos ed 
to be in connexion with the Ginermeneiik: 
and when he found them so passive upon 
home affairs of great importance, as he 
thought, as not to come forward to dis- 
avow and denounce such sentiments, he 
confessed he could entertain no confi dence 
in them with regard to their conduct of 
the foreign affairs of the country. As to 
the returns for which he was about to move, 
his object was to know the grounds upon 
which warlike stores were furnished to the 
Queen of Spain, the extent to which they 
were furnished, and how they were to be 
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paid for? Upon these subjects he had 
only the treaty of April 22, 1834, and the 
additional articles to that treaty of August 
18th, 1834, to refer to for information. 
By the additional articles of the Quadruple 
Treaty, the king of the French engaged to 


in a state of the most gross intoxication.! take, in the portion of his states near to 


he asked, | 


Spain, the measures best calculated to 
prevent any sort of assistance in men, 
arms, or ammunition from being sent from 
the French territory to the insurgents in 
Spain; and on the part of England it was 
stipulated in the second article---‘ That 
the king of England engages to supply to 
her Catholic Majesty all the assistance of 
arms and ammunition she may claim, and, 
besides this, to assist with naval forces 
should this become necessary.” By those 
stipulations it would be seen that France 
was left free to fulfil her part of the agree- 
ment in the manner she deemed most 
fitting, whilst this country was tied down 
to the very letter of the stipulation, and 
this was the treaty which hung round the 
neck of the late Administration. But how 
differently had they acted, even with this 
clog upon them. But what was the nature 
of our stipulation in Spain? It could 
hardly, he should think, be expected that 
the present Parliament would consent to 
furnish supplies of arms and ammunition 
to one party in Spain, if the payment by 
that party for these supplies were to be 
left till the struggle should be terminated ; 
for that struggle might be protracted for a 
period beyond calculation. It was evidently 
a struggle in which each varty sought the 
extermination of the other. Had the Duke 
of Wellington remained in office, the dif- 
ferences of the parties would have been 
arranged before now. The Duke was 
using his utmost endeavours whilst in 
office, and he (Lord Londonderry) pledged 
his faith asa soldier, that he would have 
settled the question ina satisfactory manner 
if he had continued. In conclusion the 
noble Lord moved for a return of “ all 
warlike stores, clothing, accoutrements, 
arms, ammunition, artillery, and Congreve 
rockets, and also of all naval stores of 
every description, furnished to the Queen 
of Spain by Great Britain, stating the 
value of the same, and if any and what 
payments had been made for the same ; 
likewise, a return of the names, rank, and 
number of officers upon the half-pay of 
the British service at present serving in 
the army of the Queen of Spain.” 
Viscount Melhourne meant to offer no 
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Opposition to the production of the return 
moved for by the noble Marquess. It was 
natural that the noble Marquess should 
wish to have such information, and there 
could be no objection on the part of his 
Majesty’s Government to furnish it. With 
respect to the question of the noble Mar- 
quess, as to whether the stores and warlike 
articles furnished in pursuance of the treaty 
were to be paid for, he had to state that, of 
course,they were not furnished gratuitously. 
They had been furnished upon the under- 
taking of the Spanish Government to pay 
for them. Having stated this, he begged 
to remind the noble Marquess, that in 
answer to a question put to the Duke of 
Wellington when in oflice, he had strongly 
declared it as his opinion that in the 
present state of the Government of Spain, 
aud the circumstances of that country, 
she ought not at present to be called upon 
to pay for the warlike stores eenennen by 
Great Britain. That was the noble decla- 
ration of the Duke of Wellington—that 
was his interpretation of what was the 
duty of the Government of this country 
under the treaty entered into with Spain— 
that was his Grace’s view of the best man- 
ner of upholding the honour of the country 
and supporting the national faith, thereby, 
according to the noble Duke's invariable 
practice, doing his best to maintain the 
honour, good faith, and dignity of the 
Crown. He was sure the noble Marquess 
would see that his Majesty’s Government 
could not do better than follow the example 
of the noble Duke in that respect. Of 
course the supply of these stores was not 
to be unlimited; but was to be bounded 
by the circumstances of the case, and the 
discretion of Governmeut, due regard 
being had to public economy, the state of 
the contest, and the convenience of this 
country. The noble Lord had taken this 
opportunity of making some remarks upon 
a portion of the Speech which his Majesty 
had been advised to make at the opening 
of the present Session of Parliament. He 
must say that he could not see why the 
noble Lord could not have adopted, as a 
more natural occasion for delivering these 
sentiments, the period when his Majesty’s 
Speech, or the Address in reply to it, was 
under discussion before their Lordships, 
instead of this day, upon the mere motion 
for papers. The noble Lord seemed to 
intimate that he had found some difficulty 
in fixing upon a fitting occasion for deli- 
vering his sentiments upon the subject in 
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question. But he must say, that as long 
as it was the practice in their Lordships’ 
House, by a tacit understanding, though 
that, he must say, was most irregular and 
inconvenient, and very unfair to those who 
were expected to make replies—as long as 
any time, and the opportunity of any sort 
of business being before the House, was 
considered appropriate for the introduction 
of any question or remark whatever which 
any noble Lord chose to offer, the want 
_of opportunities to make speeches was the 
| last thing he had expected to hear com- 
| plained of by the noble Lord. The noble 
Lord had mentioned one circumstance 
| which he (Lord Melbourne) could wish he 
‘had omitted, but which, having been 
|mentioned, he could not allow to pass 
over without observation. Whatthe noble 
Lord had alluded to was that passage in 
his Majestv’s Speech which referred to 
the intimate union existing between this 
country and our powerful neighbour, 
France; an allusion which the noble Lord 
seemed to consider an invidious one, and 
tending to disparage the importance of our 
friendly relations with other European 
powers. He could assure the noble Lord 
that no such sentiment was intended to 
be conveyed by the paragraph alluded to, 
which certainly was not intended to ex- 
press an attachment to any particular 
State or Power in preference to what was 
due to the rest of our foreign relations. 
This, however, he must be permitted to 
say, that, considering the rivers of blood 
which had been made to flow in that 
unhappy country, in carrying on long and 
implacable warfare, in ‘which all the 
Powers of Europe were involyed—hostili- 
ties which might arise again if cause 
existed for them—considering this, he did 
not think it unnatural to congratulate the 
world, and particularly that portion of 
the w orld which had been devastated and 
divided by past unhappy contests, that an 
earnest had been received for the conti- 
nuance of peace and union between this 
country and France. ‘The noble Mar- 
quess had next adverted to the affairs of 
Spain, into which he had gone at consi- 
derable length. With respect to the cruel 
decree which had been issued by Don 
Carlos against foreigners engaged in the 
civil contests in Spain, the noble Lord had 
declared that that decree had been issued 
most unwillingly by that prince, and only 
adopted as a necessary means of retalia- 
ition for the eruelties to which his own 
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the Queen’s Generals. Undoubtedly the 
cruel and bloody character of the contest 
now carrying on in Spain could not but 
be deeply de plored by every observer, and 
he was sure the noble Lord did his ‘nebhe 
Friend the Secretary of State for the 
Foreign Department no more than justice 
when he admitted that everything 
been done by him which was in his power 
to restrain those horrible proceedings. 
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appeared to have been laid down, one in 
and one in the other House 
of Parliament, by neither of which, he 
begged to declare, would he consent to 
hold himself bound. One of these rules 
was, that Ministers had no right to eall 
upon the House to pledge itself to a 
prineip| e upon any ma tter upon which the 


Parliament was to be afterwards called 
| upon to legislate. The other rule was, 
that his Maj: stv should not be allowed to 
advert in terms either of praise or dispa- 


For his own part, he (Lord Melbourne) | 


) 
Friend in 
and 


been brought before his noble 
which he had not remonstrated, 
earnestly desired that meaus might be 
agreed upon and adopted to prevent the 
recurrence of these cruel acts of retali- 
ation. With respect to the alleged un- 
willingness with which Don Carlos had 
been brought to adopt this decree, and 
the leniency with which it had been 
hitherto acted upon in many cases, he 
could only say, that upon every occasion 
when communications had been addressed 
to Don Carlos, or his officers, on the 
subject, the reply had been that the decree 
was still in foree, and that Don Carlos 
had always intended that it should be 
strictly adhered to. The noble Lord had 
further stated that some of his Majesty’s 
subjects engaged in these contests on the 
part of the Queen Regent of Spain, had 
been in many cases ouilty of aintlas atro- 
cities to those compl: uned of in Don 
Carlos. For his own nart, he could only 
say that he had never ‘heasd of any cir- 
cumstances of the kind; on the contrary, 


from all he had heard of the conduct of 


the British auxiliary troops in Spain, which 
the noble Lord alleged was such as to 
degrade them as men, and by which he 
further declared the very name and cha- 
racter of a soldier was lowered and vilified ; 
so far from this being the case, from all 


which he (Lord Melbourne) had heard of 


the general conduct and character of these 
troops, their courage in action, and their 
patience and subordination under the trials 
and privations to which they were necessa- 
rily exposed, they were such as he would 
assure the noble Lord, so far from dis- 
gracing the name of Englishmen, might 
do honour to the very troops which the 
noble Lord himself had at one time com- 
manded in the same country. He would 
take this opportunity of observing, that 
in the course of the recent debates upon 
the King’s Speech, 
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could prove that no case of the kind had |ragement to the conduet of a foreign 


Government. Now, for himself, be 


that neither of these 
precedent or 
thougmht, be very 


’ 
lessly, 
leither on 


declare 
rules was founde 
reason. It might, he 
necessary in many cases to call upon Par- 
a distinet declaration upon a 
principle. With respect to the 
other rule, it might be equally necessary, 
in many cases, particularly in time of war, 
to call upon Parliament for an expression 
of its opinion in reference to the conduct 
of a foreizn Government. But his noble 
Friend himself had broken through this 
pretended rule, by going, as he had done, 
into statements, in order to prove the 
weakness and imbecility of the Queen of 
Spain’s Government, instead of the pru- 
dence and firmness which had been attri- 
buted to it by the King’s Speech. ‘These 
alleeations he would not then take into 
ration; but he would declare that, 
considering all the facts which were before 
them, he did believe that the lancuage 
which had been used in that Speech was 
not of an exaggerated siasgesasie and he 
had every reason to hope that a specdy 
and happy termination w aa be put tothe 
Spanish contest, through the means now 
in operation. It was of the 
portance to the peace of Europe that this 
contest should terminate, and he had 
every reason to believe that the hopes 
which he had expressed upon this subject 
would prove well founded. He did not 
think that there was any other matter in 
the noble Lord’s speech immediately calling 
for observation, nor was there anything, 
he believed, to be added on the subject 
for the satisfaction of his noble Friends 
around him; he should, therefore, 
clude by again stating that be had no 
oe to offer tothe motion of the noble 
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he did not rise to say anything upon that 
point, nor to enter into any inquiry as to 
the general course of foreign policy pur- 
sued by his Majesty’s Government in 
respect to Spain. At the same_ time, 
however, he must be allowed to advert to 
some particulars connected with affairs 
now going on in Spain, which he felt 
certain every noble Lord in that House, 
and every individual in the country, must 
regard with feelings of horror and diszust. 


He spoke of the manner in which the 


hostilities had been carried on in Spain, 
not only between the parties concerned in 


the contest, but also by third parties, 


f 


Government of the Queen 
! belonging, them- 


toa nation which specially claimed 


aliens from the 
Regent of Spain, ane 
sely< S, 
for itself a constitutional and liberal cha- 
racter. Yet these very men had committed 
atrocities equally horrible with those com- 

or of the two cont nding 
Whether or not the 
conduct of the Queen Regent’s Govern- 
ment had been characterised by that vigour 
and prudence which had been attributed 
to it in the King’s Speech, he was not 
prepared to say. He should prefer wait- 
ing to sce the evidence of that prudence 
and vigour. Of course his Majesty’s 


mitted by either 


m6 . | lene 
parties themseives. 


Ministers must have been in possession of 


what they considered sufficient evidence 
on this point before they ventured upon 
such a public expression of opinion; for 
he recollected very well, that upon former 
occasions noble Lords on the opposite side 
of the House had been very scrupulous 
about making observations of the kind 
upon the conduct of foreign Governments, 
particularly in a case not long ago, when 
one of the nearest, the best, and the most 
intimate of our allies was the one alluded 
to. The purpose for which he (Lord 
Aberdeen) principally rose, however, was 
to state, that if he abstained from entering 
upon a discussion as to the general foreign 
policy pursued by his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, if was not from any feeling of tacit 
approbation of that policy—very far from 
it. The case of Spain was one of disputed 
succession, He did not quarrel with 
noble Lords opposite for supporting the 
legality of the Queen’s Government. 
Whatever might be his own opinion upon 
that point, he would be the last to say 
that, when once a treaty had been entered 
into to that effect, that treaty should not 
be adhered to fully and entirely. The 
noble Viscount, in his observations, had 
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only done justice to the conduct of the 
noble Duke(Wellington), and he appealed 
to the noble Viscount confidently whethe 
the Administration of a right hon, Gentle- 
man in the other House, through the 
conduct of the noble Duke, who then held 
the seals of the Foreign Department, had 
not honourably and faithfully executed 
the provisions of the treaty in question ? 
But, if the noble Viscount should infer 
from this statement that that noble Duke 
entertained a different opinion as to the 
policy of the country from that which he 
had just expressed, he would greatly 
deceive himself; for the noble Duke 
thought as he (Lord Aberdeen) did, that 
a treaty which had been sanctioned and 
ratified by the King was binding so long 
as it existed. To bring this fact before 
the House was the principal object he 
now had in view; but there was one other 
point to which he should advert before he 
sat down, as he could not abstain from 
expressing his regret that his Majesty’s 
Ministers had not continued to execute 
the Quadruple Treaty, according to its 
provisions. He regretted that they had 
permitted the enlistment of British sub- 
jects into the Spanish service, He did not 
intend to enter into the many reasons 
which might be adduced upon this point, 
as there was one objection sufficiently 
obvious to every man. He repeated again 
his regret that his Majesty’s Government 
had not thought proper to adhere strictly 
to the terms of the treaty, instead of 
suspending an Act for the purpose of 
permitting British subjects to enlist into a 
foreign service. He should now purposely 
abstain from proceeding with the subject, 
and if he might venture to make a recom- 
mendation to the House, it should be, not 
to carry the discussion any further on the 
present occasion. 
Motion agreed to. 


EccLestasticaL Courts’ Consotti- 
pation Biix.} The Lord Chancellor 
said, that in rising for the purpose of lay- 
ing on their Lordships’ Table a Bill for the 
Consolidation of the Ecclesiastical Courts, 
and for the more efficient administration of 
justice in them, he should not enter into 
much detail upon the subject. At the same 
time it might not be inconvenient, as the 
subject was one of great importance, and 
the grievances it was proposed by the Bill 
to remedy, of considerable extent, shortly 
to state the outlines of the intended mea- 
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sure. Their Lordships were doubtless | almost the only cases where the inter” 
aware of the amazing varie ty of ques stions | ference of those Courts could be of use, 
which, according to the exis ting state of the | they were prevented from interfering. A 
laws, might be brought under the jurisdic- | very simple course was, 1 , open to 
tion of the Ecclesiastical Courts ; and the | every one, upon bei Li 
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many of the cases to which he was about to | in which th lesi x 
refer, the powers of these courts had fallen | jurisdiction was that « ich- 

into desuetude. One of the most import- | ties which they rill t 
ant jurisdictions of the Ecclesiastical | execute, and which, it ' ! 
Courts was in questions of probates of | be much better pert 

wills, and in granting administration of 8 

the property and effects of an intestate, | other 1 t 

In former times, when the prop: ye rty of the | slastical Courts 1 held ye nd 
country consisted chie fly in land, the im- | which we t 1 led in t 
portance of this jurisdiction was not soj ofthe | nt Bill, I 

great as it was at the present time, when | questions connected 

so large a portion of the property 2 the }in churches. He p 

country was in the shape of money and | authority of the bis! 
other personalty. It now became a most | matters of el 

important consideration, therefore, how | substance, though in form of ex: 

far the law as it stood provided for the | had some amendments ia ¢ plati 
due administration of what was required | Th at present not ¢ 

to be done in this matter. Another | di at t exceedingly ex} a 
important branch of the jurisdiction of the only to the party d, bu 
Ecclesiastical Courts was, that in reference | quently to the ac Some prov 

to matrimonial contracts, questions as to} to remedy this might be introduced in a 
the validity of marriages in the first | future Bill to regul he lings 
instance, questions arising after marriagi | W h respect to 1 clerey 1 wi 
between the parties, and questions as to | would have th t of eivit r | 

the restoration of conjugal rights, al ja more salutary jurisdicti At 
questions of the utmost importance in | other duties which | attached to the 
themselves, affecting, as they did, obliga- } Ecclesiastical Courts, were those which 
tions and rights most solemnly entered into | th y were said to execute pro salute ani 
and agreed upon between parties, which} as to tl pressing of it | prac- 
should not be interfered with except upon | | ; but it a] 1 that their 
sufficient grounds of pure necessity, all | attention had been called to1 this 
these were questions which the Ecclesias- | kind, it had been attended with very great 
tical Courts had to decide upon. Bi, it | expense, and with very little benefit. He 
although these were some of the most} would pass over other slighter heads of 
important duties of the Ecclesiastical | their jurisdiction, as for instar st 


Courts, they were by no means all which | indecent brawling in church-yards &c., in 
fell within their province. These Courts | whic ‘y  extensi 
held jurisdiction at present over matters of | | 

legacies—a very imperfect aang it | The processes by which the Courts were 
was true, for in all cases of legacies with | called u in tl 5 1 
trusts attached to ee in all cases of | those of 
legacies connected with church or landed | nication, and others. Statutes of com- 
property, these Courts were prevented from | paratively recent date, whilst they con- 
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a much better footing than others. About | courts, at every stage of the proceedings, 


300 of them were peculiarly constituted 
during the time of popery,when jurisdiction 


was given in these matters to particular | 


monastic Institutions, and also to certain 
manors, the jurisdiction of which remained 
to the present day. He hardly 
draw their Lordships’ attention to the very 
great inconvenience which must neces- 
sarily be felt on account of the great 
unmber of these courts by all parties who 
happened to be concerned in matters 
within their jurisdiction. There being for 
instance so many courts to which a ‘tie 
might resort for the purpose of proving a 
will or obtaining administration, how was 
it possible for any person wishing to ob- 
jeet to such a process to find out where 
it was being carried on? The course 
such a person had to pursue was, to issue 
a caveat; but, amongst 360 courts, which 
should he resort to in the first instance 
for the purpose of tendering his caveat ? 
and how long might he not be going from 
place to place, i in hopes of finding out the 
court in which it was available?  I¢ so 
happened, however, that parties were 
afraid of applying to any of the Local 
Ecclesiastical Courts upon matters of this 
kind, on account of the inconvenient state 
of the law, by which it was provided, that 
if part of the deceased person’s estates, to 
the amount of only 5/. was within the 
jurisdiction of another court, the process, 
when taken out, would be invalid. In 
consequence of this it happened that the 
course generally pursued was to take out 
probates of wills and administration of the 
effects of an intestate in the Prerogative 
Court of London. It was scarcely possi- 
ble also to suppose that judges could be 
found for all the Local EcclesiasticalCourts 
who, aided by counsel, experienced as they 
themselves should be in all the intricate 
points of law on these subjects, should 
be able to decide upon such matters. An 
absolute necessity, therefore, appeared to 
exist for the establishment of some com- 
prehensive and settled plan upon the 
subject. Another evil resulted from the 
great number of these courts—namely, 
the multiplicity of appeals. There was 
an appeal first to the Bishop’s Ccurt, then 
to the Court of the Arches, and from 
thence, until very recently, Pic was an 


need 


appeal to the Court of Delegates, and 
there was now a last appeal to iS Majesty 
in Counetl; and so it happened that 
paities could appeal to every one of these 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| parties being generally induced to 
lat once from the inferior courts, as 


| increase of 
| result from the constitution of these courts 
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indeed as was very frequently practised, 
before the cause had stirred a single step. 
He admitted that that very privilege at 
present tended greatly to prevent the 
the other evils which would 


appeal 
a pre- 
liminary step, not on account of any 
matter connected with the merits of the 
case, but because they were anxious to 
escape fiom the authority of an inferior 
tribunal, The importance of having 
some general place in which all documents 
affecting property might be deposited, was 
a question which had been much discussed. 
An objection had been raised against this 
proposal, from an apprehension that it 
might lead to the publicity of circum- 
stances connected with many persons’ 
titles, which they might wish to keep 
private. This objection could not apply to 
the matter of wills,which could not be acted 
upon till after probate had been granted ; 
and when once this was obtained, the 
contents of the will itself were open to 
all who were fortunate enough to find out 
where it was deposited. Now, if one cer- 
tain place were fixed upon at which pro- 
bates on all willis could be obtained, it was 
evident that persons might more easily 
resort to them, which he apprehended 
would be a great convenience. The 
measure which he was about to submit 
to their Lordships on this subject, was one 
which had received particular considera- 
tion from many of the ablest authorities of 
the law. In 1812, the late Lord Stowell 
proposed a measure in the House of Com- 
mons for the purpose of destroying the 


jurisdiction of the inferior Ecclesiastical 


Courts. In 1830, an Ecclesiastical Com- 
mission was issued, and in 1832, the 
Report of the Commission appeared, signed 
by the Archbishop of Canterbury, the 
Bishops of Durham, Lincoln, St. Asaph, 
aud Bangor, by the then Chief Justice of 
the King’s Bench (Lord Tenterden), by 
the present Chief Justice of the Common 
Pleas, by Sir W. Robinson, Dr, Lushing- 
ton, Sir Herbert Jenner, &c. It was 
hardly possible to have higher authorities 
than these; and it was the object of the 
present Bill to carry into effect, some of, 
but pot all, the alterations which those 
‘nt individuals had recommended. 
Amongst other of these recommendations 
was that for destroying all the Local Ec- 
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clesiastical Courts, and the only exception, 
in respect of which there appeared to 
exist the smallest question in the minds of 
the Commissioners, was that of York; as 
to the propriety of maintaining which, 
there was stated in the Report to remain 
some doubt amongst the Commissioners. 
But he had the sanction of what he was 
about to propose, not only of the Eccle- 
siastical Commission, but also of the Real 
Property Commission, which concurred in 
recommending the consolidation of these 
Courts. The method by which ne present 
Bill was intended to effect he 
would now very bricfly state to their Lord- 
ships. ln the first place it was proposed, 
that there shouid be ove general Court in 
London for proving all wills ; the jurisdic- 
tion of all Local Ecclesiastical Courts being 
entirely abolished. The Bishops, however, 
it was proposed, should still hold th 
jurisdiction over their clergy, exc 
ouly in criminal proceedings, in which it 
was proposed to abolish it —— ier. The 
jurisdiction in matters of tithe was also to 
be taken from the Ecclestastic ae Courts, 
which were found to be wholly insuthcient 
in authority for the purp se, a nd would be 
transferred to the Court of Exe hequer. 
jurisdiction of these Courts in respect to 
Church-rates would also be abolis| "es d, and 
all disputes connected with those payments 
subjected to the same course as those con- 
nected with Poor-rates-—-viz. appeal 
Quarter Sessions. The Billalsoa 
the authority of the Ecclesiastical Courts 
in the repression of immoral practices, 
which would be left to the ordinary opera- 
tion of the Common or Statute-law. The 
Bill further abolished the power of these 
Courts over of defamation, and 
regulated the mode to be pursued in the 


Ecclesiustical Courts’ 
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sequestration of livings, a matter of great 
importance to clergymen, and all those 
connected with them. These were the 
general objects of the Bill which he had 


> 


the honour of laying upon their Lordshiy 
Table, and which be hoped eonld prove 
satisfactory to them, and beneficial to the 
public. 

Lord Lyndhurst begzed to be allowed 
to saya single word with respect to the 
history of this Bill. The Commission 
which had given rise to the measure had 
been, in fact, issued by his noble Friend, 
the Duke of Wellington, when at the head 
of his Majesty’s Government. With re- 
gard to the composition of that body, and 


Ss 
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\ vernment 


12} Consolidation Bill. 30 
duties, when the subject was brought 
under consideration ef either fio ot 
Parliament, it received the most unquali- 
fied praise. Their Report was made in 
ihe year 1852, and the Commission was 
issued, he believed, in the year 1850, 
The Report was followed up by a Bill in 
the summer of 1833, brought in by his 
noble and learned Friend, who then had 
the Great Seal, and whose absence from 
the House, and the cause of that absence, 
he y ry much regretted. That Bill was 
laid on their Lordships’ Table, and no 
further proceedings were taken respecting 


hia 


change took place in the Go- 


of the country, and his right 






'hon. Friend, the Member for Tamworth, 

: ~ Seercey) keene 1 Bin Ct 
was lntrusted with tne conduct of bis Ma- 
jesty s councis, this was one oi: ¢ very 
“es rs al ‘ ro | ‘ ] 4 ‘ 
hirst yects that enca tris alfcaAtlon. 
Rita awn attenti ; CUS thei eh 

lis own attention was particularly directed 
to it, and he had several conversations 

: ’ °. " : 
and interviews for its discussion with t 
nresent President of the Court of Arches, 
i 
} ry ee = - T 

aud aiso with) Sir Elerbert Jenne: The 
result was, that a measure corresponding 
in its neral outline and aiso ii most of 
¥- } } ' 

tts details, with that now ploposca, Was 
. | , aatiaa wktbiacl 
introduced into the other Flouse of Parha- 
ment. betore UY further Si p C¢ ‘ 
be taken with it, another change i the 
t* . , : 1 ‘ ‘ 
Government look place, avd the Suoject 
ssumbered Hom that time tii t | seni 

! Ps 1 i j 

He h wciay reioiced that t re Gn 01: i 
anucipated in the intention be bad enter- 

1Y h — “ft ? } . , ta, 
tained of bringing it under the notice o 
the House by the measure announced by 


the manner in which it had discharged its | 
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the noble and iearned Lord on the Wool- 
, ) : 
sack Hi rejoiced, because a sure of 
ae areas, a ee ra! vr 
this kind could with priety and etiect 
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] : aks - on ‘ cial 
be earried through Parliament only with 
the sanction and support of his Maj S 
Government. He was happv to fin 1, i i 
oa ; ye ! | w ah 
some Cony “ations Ob had had \ t) obhES 
th yy i i} 1 iil 
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eiad to Oppost mn § 
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House, and would | his te 
team menae par 
any ses founded objections which might 
appear ag ainst its pra ipie or Getals. 
ohne e ! = Sagat | 
From what he had beard that night, he 
it } ] ttl] see £" 
thought it likely that little difference of 


Opinion on them would arise. 
Bill read a first time. 
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| has been called, equal in amount to two 


Minvutes.] Bill. Read a first time :—Prisoners’ Counsel. 
Petitions presented. By Mr. Bropir, from Gosport, in 
favour of Mr. BuckinGHaAM’s Claims; by Sir J. BecketTT, 
from Licenses ers at Leeds, Complaining of the | 
inere LD ir. G. F. You from the Thames | 
Wateri 1, that Steam Vessels might not come above 
Greenwich. —By Mr. Pease, from Darlington, in favour 

of Mr. Buck: NGHAM’s Claims. 
Cnurcu-Rares.] Mr. Wilks pre- 
sented a Petition fro Diss ‘uters of 


) 
) 

er X14 De ale mb . 

Great Mark w, against Church-rate 8, an d 


stating me circumstances of peculiar 
and individual hardship. 

Sir Weléiam Clayton: T support most 
cora lly the pri ver of the Loner pre- 
seuted by the hon. Member for Boston. 
The House will, I trust, pern nit me to 
occupy their attention for a few moments 
on this subject, which, in pares ( of fact, 1s 
not only imterestip to. ever) Dissenter, 
but to every member of the Established 


om | ' 7 . , . 1 
Chureh, in consequence of the especial 


( tions of the ¢ ren aut rities, an 

Licks wi et Fey , of 

bt Was pa aq o10r establishing a new 

1 \ a 2 ] wale ae 

Chul l riow,. ie usiees 10Tf Carry- 

ne this Act mto execution, of which I 
t . { . } P 

> one, 1e tly ay »plied to the Dean 


and Chi apter | O * Glo teester for pe Cuniary 


assistance , toe able them to proce din the 
work. After repeated applica itions, the | 
Dean and Chapter pelt, da donation of 
30l, T must here beg to call the attention 


ae | ‘ ‘ : “ 
of the Government issue- 
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a Governm ne 


to the pi int at 


ss A : have for many 





vears supported, be rT aie been con- 
vinced that their measures are founded on 
justice, liber , and true Christian prin- 
ciples; Lf onfidence, therefore, that 
they will, in consequence, be of opini did 


that some 1 


1 
{ meday 


1} 


i 
anniie 1 a ; { ee | vat 
appued to the grievances of which com- 
enerally im ade tl 


plait iS SO 
the kingdom. — 


Gloucester receive 


ct 


ie an and ( ‘hapter of 

ee OZ. per annum irom 
the parish of i. in ‘y, In the 
shape of tithes, out of which they pay 
the vicar 722, per annum for the cure of 
nearly 7,000 soul , therefore, 
contributing thus largely towards the sup- 
port of ‘hurch Est iment, are 
now compelled by a church-rate, be it ob- 
served, under r the power of the Act I have 
before alluded to, again to contribute, and 
that for forty years to come, an enormous 
sum towards ql 


mone 





my 
3. ihe parish 





ablis! 


the support 
which they consider the 1,000/. per annum, 
which they pay to the Di an and Chapter 
should defray. This week a Church-rate 


t of that Church | 


, Will have to pay & 


and also one Poor-rate has 
Thus the labourer who earns 
ever oe at the lowest sum, 
. this week, viz. 5s. 4d. 
as Church-rate, and as Poor-tate 28.84. 
_— depriving him of the whole of his 
weckly earnings, and in fact bringing ruin 
into his family. To the agriculturist also 
it is a most severe impost ; ; and in conse- 
quence very aire discontent every W here 
prevails, not only amongst my constituents 
but in very many parts of England. If an 
exccution under a warrant from a magis- 
trate takes place, no one will sell or buy: : 
this has been the state of Ireland. As 
a sincere friend to the Protestant Estab- 
lished Church, I view this state of things 
with co nsiderable apprehension, because 1 
observe that it is working a certain over- 
throw. The Ecclesiastical revenue should 
be made to support the Church, and I 
is unjust that the people should 
be taxed twice over for the same purpose. 
I earnestly hope, therefore, that the Go- 
vernment will very soon take the whole 
matter into their serious consideration, 
and remove the very oppressive system 
which now exists. 
Petition laid on the 


Poor-rates, 
been called. 
Js. per 


€ 


th in k it Is 


Table. 


Tie Ornance System in Irevanp.] 
Mr. Finn rose, m pursuance of the 
notice he had given, to propose a Reso- 
lution relating to the Orange System in 
jreland. [lis anxious wish to promote 
the peace and happiness of Ireland, 
well as to vindicate the character of the 
Government, led him to the performance 
of what be must call a very painful duty. 
He hoped that he should be able to per- 
form that duty honestly and firmly to his 
constituents, and temperately and courte- 
ously towards those trom whom, on this 
subject, he was obliged to differ. He 
hoped that the House would extend its 
patient indulgence towards him whilst he 
assured it that the system which he now 
wished to extinguish was that baneful sys- 
tem under which Ireland had been go- 
verned during the last forty years. Before 
he entered into the consideration of the 
question at large, he would ask leave 
to vindicate his own character and 
that of the Committee which had been ap- 
pointed on his Motion last Session, from 
the aspersions which had been thrown 
upon them by a paper, purporting to be a 
Report emanating from the Grand Orange 
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Lodge of Ireland. That Lodge was at the 
head of a very powerful body. He believed 
that one half of the Protestants of the 
Established Church of Ireland, who were 
of adult age, were Orangemen. Of the 
Yeomanry “e of Ireland, consisting of | 
27,000 men, 25,000 were Orangemen; | 
and of the Police-force, which amounted | 
to 7,000 or 8,000, he 
between 5,000 and 6,000 were enrolled in 
Orange lodges. Among Grand Jurors, 
Petty Jurors, Magistrates, Sheriffs, and | 
Sub-sheriffs, it was impossible for any 
man unacquainted with the details to con- 
jecture to what extent Orangvism prevailed, 
The House must perceive the deplorable 
consequences that necessarily flowed from 
such a state of things, when they recol- 
lected that the Orange system was one of 
deadly hostility to the great mass of the 
population. [‘ No! no!” If hon. Gentle- 
men opposite would have the kindness to 
hear him out, he thought he should be 
able to prove it, if not to their satisfaction, 
at least to the satisfaction of every ae 
tial mind that bad not been deluded ; 


The Orange System 


contaminated by the principle $ of Onseige- 


ism. The professed object of this Lod: re 
was for the purpose of keeping r alive fecl- 
ings of loyalty and att .chment to the 
Crown, and supporting the real 1 
of religion; and yet, could it be credited, 
consistently with such a character drawn 
by itself, that no Roman Cat 
be a member of that Lodge; nay, that no 
Roman Catholic who had recanted 
who had trampled upon and calunniated 
the religion of his fathers for interested 
objects, would be admitied into its sanc- 
tuary, unless he were recommended by 
the unanimous approval of the member 

He would, however, say no more at pre- 
sent on the subject of the constitution of 
the society, but proceed to vindicate him- 
self and the Committee from the decla- 
ration, as it is called, of the Orange Lodge 
of Ireland, with reference to the conduct 
of that Committee. The — was con- 
tained in a Report of the Committee of 
the Grand Orange Lodge of Ireland, 
which had been published i n the Dublin 
Evening Mail, and copied into the news- 
papers of this country. The document 
was authenticated by the name of the hon, 
Member for Cavan (Mr. Maxwell) 
grand secretary of the Orange Society. 
He undertook to show that the imputations 
contained in this Report were perfectly 
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believed that |; 


holie could || 


| from time to time, but 
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Lodge, at which this Report had been 
| vy 





read, was very numerously attended—5 
> , ] 
members (more than ever assembled be- 
fore) being present. Among these were 
. ‘Ae RA Aes) _ » > j 4 aa 
several Members of Parli 1t— Lord 
+ ’ , > oe i at 
Cole, the Earl ol Rod ix \} = 
bers for Slizo, and the Members for Cavan 
? } ] 'T} } 1 
and Dro heda. i i) i port { | hat 
i 
) ! 
a Parliame ntary Committee was appo d 
T = } | 
on his iolion, and a that ‘°* th 
Committee was not one from which !mpar- 
tialit nontid h a 1 PY teo-} he « 7 
LidaiilYy COUIG Have been ex} be { 
. - 4} > i er ' ] 
sisted predominantly of tuos Who hada 
: ‘. ; 
rey ife€ iy prejud <4 cas to 
: - ; 
whom the very excelle: of our Itsti- 
as <f yee + ! ; a4 . 
tulion—its Frot nt « } r, its un- 
compromising lovaltv, and its tendenev to 
; pay ok er +! z . ar I 
consolidate the Union of Great Britain 
Ae a a ‘ P TER Soe ae : 
ang Ireland, must nattlrauy Have been a 
cause of offence, ora ground ol ¢ ( 
x ] } y } 1 
SOW, HO aid thi f { 4 
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ficult to show h ly unfounded 
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understood how the Ora rel miznt 
itford cause of offence othe besides 
Catho! Bat tl Report insu i 
1 : ‘ g 4} oo ee ted . 
that a majority of ie Committe ere 
ts “ete. 
fepeaiers, whereas Of LWeULV-SEV } 


bers only three were for a R peal of the 
Union, those individuals being himsel : 
hon. and learned Member for Dublin, and 
the hon. and learned Member for Tippe 


rary. Was that a may rity of Re} ' ‘4 
He repeated that the Committee consisted 
of thirteen Orangemen, or supporters of 
Oraneeism, and of fourteen others of 
whom, excluding the ch \irman, hine were 


Protestant Whigs, and four Catholies. 
Changes took place in the Committee 


they were made at 


He special request of Gentlemen opposite, 
i A ti 
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There was no alteration in the proportion 
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unfounded. The Meeting of the Grand ' the List of the Pies ttee filled hiss with 
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unaffected sorrow 
Lord Milton, the worthy son of a worthy 
sire. If the nobility of the country gene- 
rally resembled that excellent young 
nobleman, no misunderstanding or want 
of sympathy would exist between them 
and the people. There was not a single 


suggestion relative to the Constitution of 


the Committee to which he did not accede 
at once. The hon. Member for Armagh 
was Originally nominated, but declined to 


serve, and on his subsequently expressing 


a wish to be put upon the Committee, the 
Members thought that he had no claim. 
The hon. 
toa seat on the Comunittee, 
been personally assailed, but to the Mem- 
bers of the Committee that seemed to 
constitute a reason why the hon, Gentle- 
man should not be placed on it. 

Having stated the constitution of the 
Committee he asked whether it was one 
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he alluded to the late | 





Member thought he had a right | 
as he had 


that could be fairly accused of hostility to | 


Protestant institutions, or of an anxiety 
to sever the union between Ireland and 
this country? He had shown that this 


was no just description of the character of 
Yet this document went | 


the Committee. 
forth to 1,600 or 1,800 Orange Lodges, 


aud was read by men who never saw a | 
newspaper, and, meeting with no contra- 


diction of the statement, thon: ght that the 
House of Commons was acting unjustly, 
and were therefore disposed to treat its 
proceedings with contempt. The Report 


next proceeded to impugn the conduct of 


the Committee, and set forth, that ** when 
the Cominittee assembled, it appeared that 
our adversaries were not prepared to enter 
upon their case, and we were therefore 
placed in the singular predicament of ac- 
cused persons called upon to make their 
defence before they were made acquainted 
with the crimes of which they were ac- 
cused, or the nature of the evidence by 
which the charges against them were to Le 
supported.” The course taken was adopt- 
ed in sla sn of the suggestion of the 
Orangemen themselves. [‘* No! no!”] He 
asserted that such was the case. The hon. 
Miia: for Armagh, a 
the Society, proposed to go into the 
Orange case first. The Report. stated, 
that our laws and regulations were 
referred to in proof of the Christian spirit 
by which we are actuated; instances were 
brought forward of individuals having 
been expelled from our body whose only 
offence was a violation of that law 
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» which 
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enjoins universal charity; and we defied 
our enemies to produce a single instance 
to justify the very erroneous impressions 
which prevailed to our prejudice, by which 
intolerant and persecuting sentiments were 
ascribed to us—sentiments directly oppo- 
sed to the spirit of our order, and most 
abhorrent to the feelings of our members 

This affectation of peace, charity, and 


brotherly love was absurd in the face of 


the knowle dge that we possessed of the 
ivritating processions, party toasts, and 
offensive tunes of the Orangemen. The 
next allegation of the Report was the 
following :—‘* And here our adversaries 
upon the Committee interposed, by inti- 
mating that, as they were then prepared to go 
on with their ease, the further examination 
of our witnesses should be for a time sus- 
pended. Our friends expostulated against 
this, as being not only unfair, but con- 
trary to what had been expressly agreed 
on; bat they were silenced by the propo- 
sition, that after the evidence against us 
had been heard, we should be permitted 
to make a rebutting case—that our wit- 
nesses, who were then dismissed, should 
be resummoned—and that we should be 
at liberty to adduce any further evidence 
which might be available for the defence 
of our institution.” He must here state 
the reason why the Committee put an end 
to those proce edings. They had had the rev. 
Mortimer 0’ Sullivan before them for five 
or six days, and by his evidence that 
gentleman attempted, not to vindicate the 
Orange Lodges, but to prove by Latin, 
Greek and Hebrew quotations, that every 
Roman Catholic was in principle a mur- 
dererer and perjurer. The rev. gentle- 
man quoted, among other authorities, 
Dens’ Theology, of which he had never 
heard before. Whilst this was proceeding, 
he heard it stated out of doors, that the 
inquiry into the Orangeism of the army was 
to be stifled, and that the object was to 
prevent the Committee from making .a 
Report. The fact was, that, in the first 
instance, he and his friends had proposed 
Mr. Ward as Chairman of the Committee, 
but they were defeated, for Mr. Wilson 
Patten was chosen, The Orange party 
succeeded in beating the Liberals on every 
division, and, 
the Committee were only restrained by 
the force of public opinion. He put 
the Member for Middlesex in possession 
of the discoveries made with regard to the 
army, and after the result of the hon. 
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Gentleman’s Motion, the Orange party 
abandoned their attempt to stifle the Re- 
port, and extended the inquiry. ‘The 
Report proceeded—* The brethren are, 
we believe, aware that this pledge, on the 
part of the Committee, was never re- 
deemed. The remainder of the Session 
was consumed in the examination of a 
host of witnesses, the known enemies of 
the institution, whose object it was to 
blacken our character, and criminate our 
principles; and the Committee closed 
their labours without having given us any 
opportunity of correcting the error or 
refuting the calumnies of our ill-informed 
or malevolent accusers; and thus debar- 
ring us of the privilege of making known 
the whole of our case, and leaving un- 
touched many points which would have 
satisfied even the most prejudiced of the 
excellency and utility of our institution.” 
This accusation was as groundless as the 
preceding: he asserted, and believed it 
would be admitted that he had proved, 
the proceedings of the Committee to be 
perfectly fair towards the Orange party. 
The Orangemen said—‘* We were vrepared 
by the most unquestionable evidence, to 
give the Committee an insight into the 
diabolical system of Ribandism, by which 
this country is at present distracted. We 
were prepared to show the atrocious and 
treasonable character of this conspi- 
racy, the dreadful nature of its oaths, and 
the bloodthirsty malignity of its denunci- 
ations. We were prepared to show that 
this confederacy is not confined to the 
lower orders, but extends to individuals 
holding a respectable place in society, and, 
in some instances, lays claim to a connex- 
ion with Members of Parliament. We 


were prepared to prove that individuals of 


great consideration have availed them- 


selves of the organization of this band of 


miscreants for the purpose of forwarding 
their views at contested elections; and 
that, again, the leaders of the Ribandmen 
have availed themselves of the countenance 
thus afforded for the purpose of consoli- 
dating and extending their system until it 
has now reached the length and the 
breadth of the land. All this we had 
witnesses in readiness to prove, and when 
it is considered that to many these facts 
would have afforded a most complete jus- 
tification of our institution, and that much 
of our adversaries’ case consisted in 
attempts, by indirect, second-hand, and 
hearsay evidence, to prove that either the 
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Riband system had no existence whatso- 
ever, that it was confined entirely to the 
lowest class of the peasantry, and that no 
person of the rank of a gentleman ever 
was connected with it, we do think that 
we have much reason to complain of having 
been debarred the opportunity of putting 
upon record a plain statement of indisput- 
able facts, by which the most confident 
amongst our enemies would have been 
confounded.” He called upon the Orange 
party, if their loyalty were not merely 
conditional, to prove to the satisfaction of 
the Government the existence of treason- 
able societies in Ireland, and he had no 
doubt the Attorne y-General would order 
a prosecution. He had done with the 
accusations contained in the Report of the 
GrandOrange Lodge ofIreland. In reference 
to the charges made against the Orange 
Society, the Report treated the matter 
very lightly,—there were no charges of 
any consequence adduced against Orange- 
ism—merely a sort of petty treason. It 
was true, according to the Report, that 
warrants had been issued to hold lodges 
in the army; there were about fifty 
reziments thus circumstanced. Passing 
over that part of the subject, he would 
proceed to show that the society had 
interfered with the administration of justice 
in Ireland. A person of the name of 
Richards, an Orangeman, was brought to 
trial for the murder of a poor man, and 
the friends of the prisoner called upon 
Mr. Bridge, a Dissenting clergyman, to 
vive him a character. Mr. Bridge refused, 
whereupon a party of Orangemen went to 
his chapel for three Sundays, and on the 
third attempted his life, because he would 
not come forward in behalf of an Orange 
murderer. The Protestant rector and 
curate went to a place of worship which 
they had never entered before, to use 
their influence for the prisoner, and, 
finally, Mr. Bridge was hunted from the 
parish. Another Orangeman had robbed 
a Catholic chapel, an act which hon. 
Gentlemen opposite might not consider 
sacrilege ; and in spite of his own con- 
fession and the charge of the Judge who 
tried him, the Jury acquitted the prisoner. 
To prove the influence of party spirit 
on men of station and respectability in 
Ireland, he referred to the evidence of 
Colonel Blacker, who appeared before the 
Committee as a witness on the other side. 
A man, named Bell, was executed, under 
Lord Ellenborough’s Act, for two atrocious 
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attempts on the life of a fellow creature, 
and the following evidence was given by 
Colonel Blacker in reference to the trans- 
action :— 

“ The case of one Saunders Bell has been 
mentioned to the Committee, do you know 
any thing about it ?-—I do. 

“ He is stated to have been in the yeomanry, 
in your corps?'—He was, 

“ What was his character? —He was as quiet 
and as inoffensive a man as any in the country, 
and as good a soldier in his way. 

“ Will you state what you know of his case? 
—It is now twenty-nine years ago; he was, 
as I said before, a quiet, inofiensivé man him- 
self; unfortunately some members of his family 
were not quite so; there was a quarrel between 
some of them and one of his neighbours; I be- 
lieve it was confined to the females of his 
family, I do not know that he hadason. As 
well as I recollect, it arose out of something 
connected with poultry, or something very 
trifling; the family with whom the quarrel 
took place was that of a man named Birming- 
ham. It appears that Birmingham gota sum- 
mons from a magistrate for some of Bell’s 
family, and went to serve the summons in 
person. As Bell told me the story, and as he 
persisted in it to the hour of his death, he was 
cleaning his bayonet in the kitchen, Birming- 
ham says he took it off the shelf against which 
he was leaning; at all events, it was a matter 
of the most sudden and unpremeditated nature; 
he made a blow at Birmingham with that 
bayonet, he says, to frighten him, but unfor- 
tunately inflicted a very severe wound. Bir- 
mingham, of course, lodged informations; a 
warrant was issued against Bell, he fled the 
country, returned at the end of nearly three 
years, I think, and he was taken and tried 
under, I believe, what is called Lord Ellen- 
borough’s Act. The event took place in 1506, 
he was tried in the summer of 1809, convicted, 
and executed. ° . . * 

“ Do you know whether the yeomanry were 
employed to take Bell !—I know they were. 

“It has been stated, that Bell could have 
been taken sooner had the yeomanry wished 
it, have you any reason to doubt that /—TI have 
this strong reason to doubt it, that the man 
was out of the country, and out of their reach. 

“Do you happen to know, of your own 
knowledge, where he was at any time during 
that period ?—I remember his making his ap- 
pearance in the town of Tuam, in the county 
of Galway, where my regiment was quartered 
at the time ; he made an offer of himself as a 
recruit ; he wished to enlist into our regiment, 
but the surgeon would not pass him. I believe 
he continued a considerable time in the town 
of Tuam, and I think when we left it he re- 
mained there. 

“* Can you fix the particular period when he 
was in Tuam ?—It was in 1807. 

* How long did he remain while the regi- 
ment was there?—As well as I remember 
some months.” 
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Here was a Magistrate, a major of militia, 
and captain of a yeomanry corps, admit- 
ting that he was aware of the retreat of a 
man accused of a serious crime, who had 
set the law at defiance for three years, and 
would have been passed into the militia, 
but that the surgeon did not approve of 
him. It further appeared that two Magis- 
trates, Mr. Blacker and another, made an 
application to the Judge, not on the 
ground of the prisoner’s innocence, but 
because it was apprehended that the pro- 
secutor and witnesses would be murdered 
by his friends if he were executed. There 
was another case of two men, named 
Murphy and Ford, who were tried for the 
murder of a man found guilty of man- 
slaughter by an Orange Jury, and sen- 
tenced to twelve months’ imprisonment, 
in 1830. These persons were rescued, 
and in November, 1832, Ford was ad- 
mitted into the police by a Magistrate and 
clergyman of the county of Galway. As 
for Murphy, he became a member of the 
Tanderagee Yeomanry in October, 1832. 
The hon. Gentleman read a letter from 
Earl Bandon, for the purpose of proving 
that the prevalence of Orangeistn in the 
yeomanry corps of Ireland was quite 
incompatible with the maintenance of 
regular discipline, insubordination and 
mutiny being everywhere its natural and 
necessary results, And with respect to 
the army, nothing but mutiny and in- 
subordination marked the conduct of the 
regiments into which Orange Lodges had 
been introduced. He would further allude 
to the atrocities which had been committed 
at Killenane, by the parishioners of the 
rey. Mortimer O'Sullivan, where the 
gallant Colonel, the Member for Armagh, 
having interfered for the protection of the 
unoffending peasantry, was threatened 
with murder by his own tenantry. Five 
years had elapsed since the ravaging of the 
town of Maghara, and although the Ca- 
tholics, who had committed outrage to 
the extent only of 10s., had been severely 
punished, no measures had yet been taken 
to bring those Orangemen, who had demo- 
lished twenty-nine houses, to justice. The 
hon.and learned Member proceeded to read 
extracts from a variety of documents, to 
show the character of the language held 
by the Orangemen towards the Roman 
Catholics. ‘* Damnation to their Papist 
souls,” appeared to be one of the expres- 
sions most commonly in use. What at 
this time was the conduct of the Govern- 
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ment? Were the parties who had these 
opprobrious epithets perpetually on their 
tongues brought to justice? Was any 
endeavour made to visit them with the 
punishment their conduct deserved? Far 
from it. When complaints were made 
upon the subject, the answer of Sir Henry 

Hardinge, who at that time held office in 
Ireland, was, that he thought no further 
proceedings should be taken. This re- 
minded him of a speech Mr. Grattan, 
in which that eloquent and accomplished 
man described the conduct of the Govern- 
ment in Ireland in the year 1792. “* Un- 
der the present Administration,” said Mr. 
Grattan, ‘‘ the Orangemen of Ireland, 
instead of the punishment which their 
outrages should bring upon them, meet 
with success, impunity, and triumph,” 
Were not these words strictly applicable 
to the present times? Lord Gostord 


fs } 
af } 


again, in the year 1795, after cloquently 


describing the outraves committed by the | 


Orangemen in Armagh, concluded by 
stating that he conceived such outrages to 
be injurious, in the highest degree, to the 
cause of Protestantism Ireland. With 
these observations he should conclude by 
moving the resolution of which he had 
given notice, viz.—* That Orangeism has 
been productive of the most banetul eflects 


upon the character and administration of 


public justice in Ireland; that its preva- 
lence in the constabulary and peace pre- 
servation force, 
that country, has led individual members, 
as well as large bodies of the above 
description of force, to the gress neglect 
and violation of the public duty, and to 
the open, daring, and fawiess resistance 
to the authority of the magistracy and of 
the Executive Government, on various 
occasions; that the systematic and sur- 
reptitious introduction of Orangeism into 
every branch of the military service, into 
almost every part of the empire, in direct 
violation of orders issued in 1822 and 
1829 by the Commander-in-Chief of his 
Majesty’s forces, and the resolute power 
and control vested by its governing bodies, 
the Grand Orange Lodge of England and 
of Ireland, in his Royal Highness the 
Duke of Cumberland, together with the 
rank, station, influence, and numbers of 
that formidable and secret conspiracy, are 
well calculated to excite serious apprehen- 
sions in all his Majesty’s loyal subjects, 
and imperatively call for the most energetic 
expression on the part of the representa- 
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tives of the people of this empire, to secure 
the safe, the peaceable, the legal, and 
rightful succession to the throne of these 
realms. He might be told that it was 
wrong to include his Royal Highness the 
Duke of Cumberland, but if it was wrong 
in the King to be connected with these 
Lodges, was it not suspicious in the Duke 
of Cumberland? This was a power which 
the peace of the empire demanded should 
be put down. 

Mr. Edward Buller rose to second the 
Motion. Asa Member of the Committee 
which sat upon the subject of Orange 
Lodges im the last Session of Parliament, 
he trusted the House would allow him the 
opportunity of expressing the opinions he 
had formed in consequence of the evi- 
dence which had come before him in the 
course of the investigation, On entering 
upon the subject he was surprised to find 
that an association formed, as was said, 
solely for the purpose of self-defence, and 
for the protection of life and property, 
should be a strictly exclusive society, 
If the objects of the Association were only 
such as were deseribed, why should the 
respectable Roman Catholics of Ireland 
be rigidly excluded from it? The fact 
was, that the views of the Association were 
solely those of maintaining the Protestant 
ascendanev, and of rendering permanent 
the dominion of one particular party in 
Ireland, Proceeding further with the 
Inquiry, he found that this Association 
interfered materially in the administration 
of justice in criminal cases. He found it 
furnishing legal advice and aid of counsel 
in cases where any of its own partisans 
were concerned, especially in Government 
prosecutions. He found further that to 
this society belonged a great majority of 
the Magistracy of Ireland—of that Ma- 
gistracy who presided at quarter sessions 
and by whom the police were appoiuted : 
and in the northern part of the kingdom 
one of the consequences of this combina- 
tion of partisan Magistrates was, that five- 
sixths of the police were Protestants. 
He found, besides, that in the north of 
Ireland the Sheriffs and under Sherifts— 
the officers who summoned and empanelled 


juries, were members of this Association, 


and that some of them had avowed their 
determination never to put a Roman 
Catholic upon a jury which they should 
:mpannel—a determination which, in one 
instance, at least, had been very religiously 
adhered to. Surely, then, with tribunals 
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so constituted, with Magistrates, Sheriffs, 
and subordinate officers so associated, for 
the purpose of sustaining a strong and 
violent party feeling, it would bea miracle 
if justice were impartially administered. 
If hon. Gentlemen would refer to the 
Report of the Evidence given before the 
Committee of last year, they would find 
abundantly sufficient to show that justice 
was not impartially administered in Ireland. 
The hon. Gentleman then referred to many 
cases detailed in the evidence, in’ which 
it appeared that the Orangemen had been 
aggressors upon the Roman Catholics, 
andin which all attempts to bring the delin- 
quents to justice were rendered nugatory 
by the powerful influence of the Orange 
Association, One of the pretended virtues 
of the Orange Association was, that it was 
peculiarly loyal. He had very great 
doubts upon that point. He believed 
that the loyalty of the Orangemen was 
only conditional. ‘The oath originally 
administered to every member of the 
society bound themin loyalty to the Crown 
only as long as the Protestant ascen- 
dancy should be maintained by the Crown. 
It was true that that oath was no longer 
administered ; but its spirit still remained. 
He warned the Government against 
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identifying itself with such an Association, 
and against relying upon its boasted loyalty, 


nay, calling to mind the nature of 
the facts which had been developed in the 
course of the investigation before the 
Committee, he would recommend any 
Government to use every exertion in its 
power to put down such an Association. 
Lord John Russell did not rise for the 
purpose of discussing the terms of the 
resolution. If he did so, he might raise 
an objection to some parts of it, although 
he was by no means prepared to say that 
he should dissent from the whole. But 
he thought it quite evident, from the state 
of the House at that moment, that 
the present was not a convenient oppor- 
tuvity to come to a decision on this 
Question. It was quite evident that upon 
a question in which there had been so 
much inquiry, and upon which opinions 
were so very strongly opposed on different 
sides of the House, that if a decisive vote 
were expected on such a question, there 
would have been a much more full atten- 
dance of Members. And if they were to 
have an impartial and useful discussion of 
the Question, he submitted that they 
ought not to enter into the subject peace- 
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meal—discussing a part to day, and a 
part to-morrow, and another part on some 
more remote occasion. ‘Therefore, not 
seeing any Gentleman present who would 
be likely to take a strong and decided 
part in defence of the Orange Societies 
in Ireland—and certainly atter what had 
been stated on the one side, he should 
not feel at liberty to interrupt any Gen- 
tleman who might be disposed to come 
forward to defend them—but not seeing 
any Gentleman present anxious to inter- 
fere in their behalf, the proposal he felt 
inclined to make was, that the debate on 
this question be now deferred till some 
future day. There were two notices of 
Motions on the Notice Book for the 23rd 
of the present month—one given by the 
hon. Member for Middlesex of a resolution 
for an Address to the Crown; the other 
by the hon. and learned Member opposite, 
of a Motion for a fresh Committee of 
Inquiry into the organization of Orange 
and secret societies in Ireland generally. 
If the present debate were adjourned till 
that day, he should then be ready to state 
the view which the King’s Ministers took 
of this great question, as well as their 
reasons for not adopting either of the 
courses which had been proposed by the 
hon. Gentlemen on that side of the House 
and, at the same time, his reason for 
thinking that without some further inquiry 
it would be impossible for the House now, 
at the commencement of a fresh Session, 
to express its sentiments on the nature 
and tendency of these Orange Lodges. 
He should then be ready to submit an 
opinion upon the subject, in two resolu- 
tions. He did not mean to preclude him- 
self from assenting to any Motion that 
might be made with respect to other 
secret societies, if public inquiry with 
respect to them should be thought neces- 
sary; but he certainly would now state 
broadly, that he was an enemy to all Secret 
Societies, and if by further inquiry, by the 
appointment of Select Committees, or by 
any other means, they might be better 
enabled to get at the nature, the tendency, 
and the extent of such societies, he for 
one should readily embrace those means ; 
convinced as he was that, in suppressing 
all secret societies, he should be domg 
that which would tend most to the har- 
mony of Ireland, and, he might say, to 
the peaceful profession of the religious 
sentiments of every class of his Majesty’s 
subjects in that country, He would con- 
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clude by moving, “ That this debate be 
adjourned till Tuesday, the 23rd instant.” 

Mr.Henry Maxwell was fully prepared, | 
in common with many friends then in the | 
House, to meet on the instant the state- 
ments which the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Kilkenny had brought forward with | 
respect to the Orange Lodges of Ireland. 
He was anxious to meet that statement as 
speedily as possible, and he was also 
anxious to take the first opportunity that 
should present itself of stating the opinion | 
which he entertained with respect to the | 
construction of the Committee appointed | 
in the last Session of Parliament to con- 
duct the investigation into the nature and 
character of Orange Societies in Ireland. 
He was anxious to submit to the House 
his view of what the conduct of that 
Committee had been, having been as 
constant an attendant upon it as the hon. 
and learned Member (Mr. Finn) himself. 
He was anxious, also to state his view of 
the resolution which the Committee had 
adopted upon the evidence adduced | 
before it. But as his Majesty’s Ministers 


had expressed a desire that no protracted 
discussion should take place upon the 
subject on the present occasion, he was 


perfectly willing in deference to them 
and with a view to the advancement of 
public business (and in that feeling he was 
borne out by all his friends with whom he | 
had communicated), not to oppose the | 
adjournment of the debate to the day men- 
tioned by the noble Lord 
Debate adjourned to the 23rd inst. 
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Mr. Hume rose to submit to the House a 
motion of considerable importance, con- 
nected with the dismissal of military 
officers from the Army. He had some | 
time ago asked a Guestion of the noble 
Lord, the Secretary at War, to which the 
reply was, that his Royal Highness the 
Duke of Cumberland was not on full pay, 
and consequently was not amenable to a 
court-martial. Now he put it to the 
House and to the noble Lord the Seere- 
tary at War, whether, whenever Parliament 
granted his Majesty power or authority to 
make such laws as he might deem necessary | 
to carry into effect the discipline of the 
Army, there was any class of persons, or | 
any individual, however high he might | 
stand in rank or station, who, whilst | 
enrolled on the list of the army, might | 
presume to defy the orders of his Majesty? | 
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He conceived that no individual would be 
justified in doing so, whether he were on 
full-pay or half-pay. This was not the 
first time that he had brought before the 
House the question of the power of his 
Majesty to dispense with the service of 
officers in the army, without bringing 
them to a court-martial; and he had in- 
variably heard from the Secretary at War 


| that it would be perfectly ridiculous and 
'absurd to intrust his Majesty with the 


power of making laws for the army, and 
at the same time to take from him the 
power of removing from the Army List 
such individuals as disputed his orders or 
station. And when the 
right the Secretary at War placed 
upon the table of the House a return of 
the names of 1,00 officers who had been 
dismissed from the army without any 
inquiry, or any cause assigned, he must 
say that he thought there was a great and 
serious ground of complaint. If such had 
been the case, if veteran and experienced 
officers had been summarily dismissed, 
without even the poor satisfaction of 
knowing the cause of their removal, what 
must be said, if at that moment they had 
an instance of the highest individual in 
the kingdom, next to the King himself, 
setting at utter defiance the orders issued 
by his Majesty's Commander-in-chief. 
He thought the House ought to take this 
matter into its serious consideration. His 
object was to have laid on the Table of the 
House a return of the officers of each rank 
in the army not on full-pay, or liable to 
trial by court-martial, who had been dis- 
missed from the army by his Majesty’s 
prerogative. As he wished only to show 
that the principle existed, it would not be 
necessary to go back many years. He 
knew that since the peace many officers 
on half-pay had been removed from the 
army by his Majesty, without any reason 
being assigned, though no doubt there 
were reasons operating on the mind of his 
Majesty for making the dismissals. If his 
Royal Highness the Duke of Cumberland, 
whose excuse, he understood was, that he 
wasnoton full-pay, persisted in treating with 
derision, and setting at nought the orders 
of the Commander-in-chief, it was high 


degraded their 
hon. 


| time to consider who was really the first 


military individual in this country. If he 
continued to resist those orders, on the 
plea that he was not amenable to a court- 
martial because he was not on full-pay, it 
became essentially necessary to show that 
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no plea of that kind could avail, and that 
he was within the reach of the kingly pre- 
rogative. He (Mr. Hume) knew of no 
such thing existing in this country as that 
species of justice which sanctioned the 
dismissal from the army of officers holding 
subordinate ranks, while it sheltered a field- 

marshal from similar punishment, although 
equally deserved. On the contrary, the 
field-marshal ought to be the first to be 
dismissed, seeing that a bad example by 
him must be more pernicious than the 
misconduct of officers of inferiorrank. If, 
then, he should establish the principle for 
which he was contending, and if he should 
prove the Duke of Cumberland to be 
within the operation of that principle, it 
would be the duty of his Majesty’s advisers 
to see that his Royal Highness should be 
immediately removed from the army. 

Should his Majesty not be advised to dis- 
miss him, it would then become imperative 
on him to submit to the House the propriety 
of inquiring how far the Commander-in- 
chief, Lord Hill, had done his duty; and 
on that occasion he would prove that 
the House of Commons was the proper 
place where a remedy and relief were to be 
obtained. Ifthose to whom the army was 
intrusted by the Act of Parliament, annu- 
ally passed, did not do their duty, there 
was no other mode by which to ascertain 
the truth of that fact, than by an inquiry 
on the part of the House of Commons. 
On a future day he would prove that Lord 
Hill, in 1832 and 1835, issued two orders 
respecting Orange Lodges in the army, 
which formed part of the general orders 
delivered to every general and colonel of 
regiments; he would prove that the Duke 
of Cumberland, as a colonel in the army, 
had those orders in his possession; and 
he would prove that the Duke had acted 
contrary to those orders, and that he con- 
tinued to attend Orange Lodges. He 
would further show that Lord Hill had not 
done his duty—that whilst he threatened 
individuals in the lower grades, he had 
been afraid to deal with individuals in the 
higher ranks of the army. That was not 
what the country had a right to expect 
from the Commander-in-chief. If he 
should succeed in proving these facts, it 
certainly became necessary for the House 
to ascertain what steps it would be proper 
to take. For that purpose he called for the 
present return. It was incumbent on them 
to have a full knowledge of their power, 
if, indeed, the controversy should come to 
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this, who was to be the Commander-in- 
chief in this country? He could assure the 
House that when the time arrived he should 
be able to prove, chapter and verse, 
all he had alleged; and all that he 
now wanted to know was, whether any 
individual, not on full pay, had been 
dismissed from the army within a given 
time? He, therefore, begged to move 
that there be laid before the House a list 
of all officers, of whatever rank in his 
Majesty’s regular service, who, when not 
on full-pay, and not liable to be tried by 
court-martial, had been struck out of the 
list of the army without their consent in 
each year since 1815, with the alleged 
reasons for such dismissal, and also a 
return of any persons who had been re- 
stored to their rank after such dismis- 
sal, with the alleged reasons for such re- 
storation. 

Viscount Ffowick said, as a consider- 
able portion of the remarks of the hon. 
Member for Middlesex related not so much 
to the question of granting the returns 
he had called for, as to that Motion of an 
Address of which he had given notice, he 
(Lord Howick) should defer any remarks 
he might have to make on that subject 
until they came to debate it in a regular 
manner. For the reason already stated 
by his noble Friend near him (Lord J. 
Russell), he thought it highly inconvenient 
that such a discussion should be prema- 
turely entered upon and conducted, as 
it were, piecemeal. He had no hesi- 
tation in agreeing at once with the propo- 
sition, that the Crown undoubtedly had 
the prerogative of striking officers off the 
list without trial by court-martial, even 
though upon half-pay, and therefore not 
liable to be brought to court-martial; nor 
had he the slightest objection to lay upon 
the Table the returns required to afford 
any further clue that might be necessary to 
the hon. Member for bringing on his sub- 
sequent Motion. But he thought there 
was a very reasonable objection to laying 
the returns on the Table in the form now 
proposed. The hon. Member had asked 
for the names of all the officers struck off 
the Army List, and the reasons for their 
being so dismissed. Now, he believed 
that every hon. Member was aware that 
this was a power belonging to the Crown, 
which was rarely, if ever exercised, except 
in consequence of some highly disgraceful 
conduct on the part of the individual. He 
was sure the House would feel that it 
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would be an unfair and an unjust aggra- 
vation of the punishment of those indivi- 
duals who had already suffered, if now, 
after the lapse of a considerable number of 
years, their names and particularly their 
offences, were to be held up to the public 
eye. For that reason he hoped the hon. 
Gentleman would content himself with 
asking for a return, showing the num- 
ber of officers who, not being on full 
pay, had since 1815 been without their 
own consent removed from the army, That 
return would show, not only that the 
power of dismissal did exist in the Crown, 
but, in point of fact, that the power had 
been exercised ; and if the hon. Gentleman 
should then be able to make out a proper 
case on the facts he had stated to the 
House, he would have a full right to call 
upon the House to address the Crown 
upon it. 

Colonel Verner said, although he was 
neither on full-pay or on half-pay, yet as 
his name stood enrolled amongst those of 
the gallant defenders of their country, he 
might be permitted to say a few words. 
Having been allowed in consideration of 
his services to his King and country, to 
retain his rank in the army, and not being 
aware of having done any thing dishonour- 
able or disgrac eful to his Majesty’s service, 
or unbecoming the character of an officer 
and a gentleman, he thought it would be 
extremely unjust that his name should now 
be struck out of the list of the army, in 
which it had appeared for upwards of 
thirty years, for having belonged to a 
society, at the head of which two of his 
Majesty’s brothers were placed. 

Mr. Scarlett was very much surprised 
at what had fallen from the hon. Member 
for Middlesex. Did he intend to abridge 
personal liberty by attempting to prevent 
a man, because he happened to be on 
half-pay, from belonging to a_ society 
which no law of the country had pro- 
claimed to be illegal? Would the hon. 
Member for Middlesex, in defiance of all 
law, commence a bitter persecution against 
men because they might belong to an in- 
stitution of which he did not approve, but 
which the law did not condemn? He 
trusted the hon. Member would allow 
others the same liberty he claimed for 
himself. 

Colonel Thompson happened to be 
half-pay officer, and if he acted accord- 
ing to his own desire, he should be proud 
to establish a Reform Association in every 
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regiment in the army. 
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There were many 
interesting questions which he should be 
happy to bring before both the soldiers 
and officers; particularly the question of 
military punishment. Nothing would de- 
light him more than, within the next six 
months, to establish such associations, 
and to be personally active in directing the 
ittention of the soldiers to that and many 
other most important points. But he had 
always been restrained from an idea that 
there was a sort of point of honour in the 
army, a kind of feeling at least, that it 
was prudent, politic, and wise to abstain 
from the introduction of politics among 
the soldiers. He wished to know w hether 
that point of honour was to be abrogated, 
as regarded Orange Lodges and Field 
Marshals? because he was at a loss to 
understand that kind of Irish reciprocity 
which was all on one side. If the 
bar was to be removed on the one side, 
it ought also to be removed on the other. 
He wished, then, to be informed whether 

he should incur any danger if he should 
be discovered establishing Reform Asso- 
ciations in the army? Would the power 
of the Crown be exercised against those 
who should promote Reform Associations 
in the army, and not against those 
who formed Orange Lodges? who formed 
them, he had no doubt, from the purest 
motives, and without rendering themselves 
liable to any imputation of dishonour, 
He could imagine that hon. men, stimu- 
lated by a desire to promote those princi- 
ples which in their hearts they thought 
right, would be found engaged on either 
side, But if the bar were done away on 
one side, it ought to be so on the other. 
The hon. and gallant Member on the 
other side (Col. Verner) had complained 
(if he, Col. Thompson understood him 
aright) that he had been treated severely 
for some political interference. He be- 
lieved that the hon. and gallant Member 
and himself were of the same rank; there- 
fore he had a suspicion that there was 
something in the rank which made that per- 
fectly legal and honourable in one member 
of the profession which was illegal and 
dishonourable in another. Entertaining 
this belief, he must point out the great 
desirableness of having a regular and well- 
defined line drawn, in order to point out 
where this distinction of rank lay, and 
whether a colonel, a general, or a field- 
marshal only was at liberty to intro- 
duce politics into the army. He men- 
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tioned these things, because a state 
of certainty was always better than a state 
of doubt. He had ever thought that 
what was strong sound sense in civil life, 
was as sound and as strong sense in the 
army ; and he claimed for the army the 
privilege of having that principle applied 
to it, which was found to be wise and po- 
litie in every-day life. 

Viscount Howick :—Supposed that the 
hon. and gallant Officer imagined that 
from what he had meant to imply, that 
officers on half-pay had been allowed to 
exert themselves in establishing Orange 
Associations in the army, it never entered 
into his mind to say so. The purport of 
what he stated was this, that officers on 
half-pay being considered as civilians, 
were usually treated as such, and might 
belong to reform, or any other associations 
which were not prohibited by law; and 
that the Commander-in-Chief did not think 
it necessary to interfere with officers so 
situated. But, undoubtedly, the order 
issued by the Commander-in-Chief, in 
August last, applied to Orange and poli- 
tical societies of every kind established in 
the army. It would be an act most grossly 
improper for any officer to assist in sup- 
porting any associations of the kind; and 


most clearly, if an officer, even on half- 
pay, were to be instrumental in setting | 
such associations on foot in the army, it 
would bring him within the terms of the 


order. He was not going into the ques- 
tion, for be the facts as they might, those 
who were interested in Orange societies 
denied that they had promoted associ- 
ations in the army; but most undoubt- 
edly, he must say, to establish such 
societies in the army, would be, in officers, 
from the highest to the lowest, an offence 
of the very gravest nature. 

Mr. Hume felt the force of one of the 
noble Lord’s objections—that it would be 
unnecessary for the purposes of the Motion, 
to drag forth any individual who had 
retired into civil life, and whose name and 
offence were forgotten. But he differed 
from the noble Lord when he said that it 
would be cruel to set forth the conduct of 
such an individual. This was false deli- 
cacy. It was not doing justice to the army 
at large, to refrain from publishing the 
grounds why any officer had been struck 
off the list. Indeed, he made this a mat- 
ter of complaint against the Commander- 
in-Chief. By the publication others would 
learn what they themselves had to avoid, 
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in order not to incur similar degradation. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman (Mr. 
Scarlett) had asked whether he (Mr. 
Hume) would by these proceedings at- 
tempt to abridge the liberty of the subject. 
He assured the hon. and learned Member, 
that no act of his would abridge the liberty 
of the subject, except the hon. and 
learned Member meant the liberty to do 
wrong. fe begged to call the attention 
of the House to the two last sentences of 
the hon. and gallant Officer opposite 
(Colonel Verner), who had said how cruel 
it would be on him to be removed from the 
list of the army for the offence of belong- 
ing to any society to which two of the 
brothers of the Sovereign belonged. He 
wished hon, Members to bear that tn 
mind, because he did most sincerely agree 
with the hon. and gallant Member. He 
thought it would be cruel. It was upon 
that ground he wished to see the subject 
on a future day fairly discussed. 

The returns, as suggested by Lord How- 
ick, were ordered. 


Metropolitan Railroads. 


Merropotitan§ Rartroaps.] Mr. 
Harvey said, that in the few remarks he 
felt it incumbent on him to urge on the 
consideration of the House, in support of 
the Motion of which he had given notice, 
he desired to be expressly understood that 
it was not his intention to bring under the 
consideration of the House any one of the 
many Railroads for which petitions had 
been, or were about to be, presented. The 
sole object of his Motion was to call the 
attention of hon. Members and the Go- 
vernment to a subject unquestionably of 
very great importance. At the present 
time there was no subject of a domestic 
nature which so largely occupied the 
public attention as that of Railroads. A 
greater number of persons was enlisted in 
their advocacy or in opposition to them, 
a larger amount of capital was embarked 
in their furtherance, a vaster extent of 
property was involved in their prosecution, 
than in any one other subject that could 
claim the attention of the House. He 
could not, therefore, but believe that hon. 
Members would be most anxious to listen 
to any plan calculated to economise ex- 
pense, and to save the time of the House ; 
for, when they called to mind the fact 
that the number of petitions which had 
been already presented for the introduction 
of Railroad Bills, and when they consi- 
dered how they were disposed of before 
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Committees, it was not too much to say 
that there was work enough in their Coimn- 
mittee-rooms to engage every Member of 
the House to the latest period of the 
Session. Was it not, then, a fit object 
of the House, as far as it could consist- 
ently with justice, to restrict the expendi- 
ture of time upon inquiries which might 
prove abortive, and upon subjects which | 
ought not to have been brought before it ? | 
The terms of the motion restricted the 
inquiry to those 


Railroads which had a 
terminus within seven miles of the metro- | 
polis. The object of that restriction would | 
be obvious. [t would have been too much 
labour for any Committce, or Board of | 
Inquiry, to have had brought within iis 
cognizance, all the Railroad Pa ee which | 
were likely to be matter of legislative 
inquiry. Moreover, it appeared to him | 
that it was unnecessary, as it regarded | t 
those Railroads whose termination be eran 
and ended in the provincial counties, 
inasmuch as they generally originated in | 
the places themselves, were carried on by 
the conviction of their utility, and coun- 
tenanced by local contributions. The | 
parties, therefore, who had given their 
sanction to local Railroads and improve- 
ments, were the best judges of their im- 
portance and mode of accomplishment. 
But the same remark would not apply to 
many Railroads which were proposed to 
connect the metropolis with distant and 
remote parts of the country, having a 
termination in London, ‘The greater part 
of those projects had their origin, not from 
a sense of their utility, not from any in- 
tention in the minds of those who resided 
on the line of road on which it was to pass, 
but, in the main, they had their origin in 
parties seeking wealth, and of active 
enterprise, and it would be generally 
found, if those who were contributors to 
those projects were analysed, that they had 
little connexion with distant places, with 
the commerce of remote towns, and com- 
mercial ports. It therefore became im- 
portant that this House should exercise 
a domestic superintendence over objects 
which had not those local ties. Because, 
though it might be said by gentlemen who 
considered that every enterprise which was 
based upon the employment of capital 
ought to be allowed to work out its own 
object unfettered by any restraint which | 
legislation might impose; yet this was a 
principle which mz ht be carried out per- | 
niciously, inasmuc h as it would affeet the 
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interests of persous who could not protect 
themselves from the manifest inconve- 
niences which they might encounter. This 
would be illustrated if they brought their 
minds to the several projects now in pro- 
There were three principal Rail- 
roads projected from the eastern part of 
this metropolis to Norwich. One proposed 
to go through Chelmsford; the 
ed to Cambridge, and then 
right oisecar 4 and the 

ed to th icstination by 

would 
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> three roads were 
trances 
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establishm three lines. 
re were, 
that it was a mo 
to co aes rr whether thos« 
to have three pe inet 
heart of this metropolis. The effect 
would be the immolation o f whole towns. 
It would desolate entire streets, and ta 
duce incidentally most serious injury upon 
person and property. If, therefore, it was 
desirable there should be communications 
of this kind, he would suggest that it was 
expedient that places should be adopted 
within reasonable distances of the metro- 
polis in each direction to which all these 
roads should tend, and should all come, 
and from which none should be allowed 
to deviate. Should some such mode not 
be adopted, no standard of would 
be sufficient to measure the immense loss 
of property ears to ensue to individu: ils, 
It was oblig: ory on the Government of a 
its pro ype ey as mt ich as 
Property of a pecu- 


he woul 
st hi np yrts 


into the 


en 


value 


to protect its peace. 


| liar nature was threatened w vith danger by 


the multiplication of Railroads; the 
sent was the time to stand forward and 
protect it. Not only were these Railroads 
projected from London to every corner of 
the country, but even from one part of 
London to the other. So that when a 
traveller on the Birmingham’ Railroad 
would have arrived at the termination of 
that line, which was to be pen in 
the neighbourhood of Eus 

vould be taken up then on aie 

road, and carried into Snow-hill, ft e 
House permitted the project of the latte 
line to be proceeded with. T! 
Railroad, he presume: 
House of Commo 
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last there would not be a single street left 
in London without a Railroad. If change 
were necessary, let there be change; 
but, in bis opinion, utility should always 
be the guide followed in changes of every 
description, and not a speculative spirit, 
which often led individualsto ruin not alone 
themselves, but their neighbours, It 
mizht be urged against his Motion that a 
tribunal already existed to try the merits 
similar to those included in it, 
and that, therefore, it was unnecessary, 
But to this he woutd reply, t that although 
Committees of the House of Commons 
were very much improved for investigating 
such matters of late, they not 
sufficiently so to meet the evils likely to 
arise essive mee in 
unwise speculations of the nature adverted 
to in os penn: ions, The 
composing them were too large, the rooms 
in which they were held the 
attendance too crowded and confused, and 
the motives of many hon. Members too 
ionable, through private or public 
prejudice in favour of one line or in oppo- 
sition to another, to render a Committee 
of the House of Commons, upon subjects 
of that nature, the most correct or impar- 
tial tribunal. The consequence of this 
combination of unfavourable circum- 
stances, particularly the latter, was in 
many cases a compromise, in which the 
interests of the parties prevailed, and the 
interests of the public were very rarely 
considered. The proceedings before that 
tribunal were very expensive —enormously 
so; and every day they were increasing. 
It was due to the public to put an end to 
those expensive proceedings. No later 
than that morning certain parties inter- 
ested in the progress of tailroad Bill 
had been with him; and one of them told 
him he had to pay,before he was permitted 
to take a single step, the sum of 5004. 
for what was called ** a list of the assents 
and Wiile the other had 
informed him, that for the same thing he 
expected to be called on for three times as 
much in as many days hence. It was now 
the practice to obtain the consent not 
alone of proprietors, but of lodgers on 
any estate to be affected by the line, but 
in many cases that of the former was 
dispensed with, while that of the latter, 
who had no real interest in the estate, 
served to swell a list in approbation. This 
had a delusive, as well as a destructive, 
effect on the public ; for it gave an appear- 
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ance of feasibility to projects which were by 
no means of a warrantable nature, and sub- 
stituted the names of persons possessing not 
a particle of valuable interest in a property 
for those of the actual bona fide owners of 
it. All this was calculated to deceive and 
injure the community at large, as well as 
destroy the property and prospects of 
individuals. The attention of the House 
of Commons had, during the last and 
several preceding Sessions, been very libe- 
rally devoted to the facilitating of such 
speculative enterprises, and he predicted, 
that unless some very decided step, such 
as now proposed, were adopted to control 
and regulate the very tolerant spirit which 
had hitherto guided their legislation, the 
result would be that this House would 
become, not a House of Parliament, but 
a House of Railroads; and every Gentle- 
man’s spare time would be exclusively 
occupied in atte nding Committees to pro- 
mote their extension over the empire. It 
was under these circumstances, and with 
this conviction of his duty to the unpro- 
tected public and to the Legislature in 
which he had the honour to hold a seat, 
that he now proposed the formation ofthe 
Select Committee, with the powers and 
duties specified in his Motion. 

Mr. W illiam Crawford said, some of 
the schemes alluded to had fallen under 
his observation, and he could speak from 
experience of the evils and inconveniences 
likely to arise from the mania for Railroad 
speculations which now possessed the 
country. He concurred with the hon, 
Mover, that it was absclutely requisite to 
apply some legislative check to these pro- 
ceedings, whicl h threatened to sacrifice 
such an amount of private property in the 
reckless rivalry of public companies, espe- 
cially in the vicinity of London. The 
county of Surrey seemed to be especially 
marked out as a scene of visitation for the 
execution of such speculative projects, and 
had actually been mapped and partitioned 
amongst three principal engineers, in so 
man vdistinctshares, fortheirown profit,and 
for the delusion of the public. There were 
now no less than three Railroads planned to 
Brighton: and could any sensible man ex- 
pect that they could all succeed, even if 
the prnjentons intended to work them ? 
One was called Stephenson’s line, con- 
ducted along the vale of Wickham and 
Wimbledon ‘Common, extending circuit- 
ously through the most beautiful part of 
the country, and along the banks of the 
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rivers and streams, on the plea of the ne- | and it was also well known to men of ob- 
cessity of preserving the levels; asecond | servation, that the originators of th 
ran in another direction through the chalk | bubbles never continue to hold their ori- 
hills, cutting up that part of the country; | gina! shares, | icient 
a third Railroad was already half-m ade, profit could be seized on, they 
running by Brighton due south to Dover. | tothe dupes whom they left to sul 

The originators of these clashing projects | ultimate bursting of the | , man 
cared nothing for the inevitable fatiure that | of exp 

would accrue to one or more in th ir prac- | shares quot in the pay 

tical working, and the competition that! of the | 

would ensue if their plans were ever car- | pany, started under such auspi 

ried into effect. Armed with the deposits | which marked the t 

of the first subscribers, to the amount of companies: on the ¢ 

15,0002. or 30,000/., the solicitors and) heard of thi 

engineers recklessly pursued their separate more he felt the: y of t 
course of expenditure, driving lines through | public from t | 

the country wherever they pleas d, ba ed- | hopes held out t ! - 
less of the i injury to private prope the | viduals, 

interference with public comfort and: COn- Mir. Ridley ( t| 

venience which must ensue in the accom- | duty of the H 

plishment of their schemes. With such 

funds at their command, and such powers | ciple of | 

to expend them uncontrolled for the fur- iaterfering with t 

therance of their Beans, however objection- | admi !, and indisputable b 

able, it was not to be wondered at, if pri- | Railways were « lated ure, | - 
vate individuals were deterred from making | ing to them either as the m f extend- 
any attempt at opposition, and, in fact, un- | ing Internal commerce, or of litating 
less the Legislature turned its attention , intercourse, which did not hitherto ex 

to the adoption of some effective measures | and thus diffusing improvements, and the 
for their control, the attempt would be | spirit of industry and enterprise. He was 


altogethe r hopeless, and the injury of pri- | certain that they were beneficial in one 
vate property might be expected to con-; very desirable point of view, as affording 
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tinue in a progressive ratio. On the South- | a means of employment to the labouring 
ampton line the works were recently | classes, and a happy stimulus to the im- 


stopped below Basingstoke, from a dis- | provement of ion. 
covery lately made of the difficulty of pre- | the projected undertakings were, he was 
serving the requisite levels in the line first | sorry to say, speculations of a very ques- 





adopted. With reference to this case, he | tionable character, and he doubted whe- 
could have wished that his hon. Friend’s | ther one step would ever be taken to com- 
Motion had embraced all Railroads within | plete the lines the projectors had adopted, 
ten miles, instead of seven, of the metro- | and set forth in their prospective | 

polis, as this would let in the Southamp- | tions. He thought the best way to coun- 
ton case, though, as the Motion was li- | teract this species of specula on was, to 
mited at present, that Railro joad was neces- | enact a Clause which sh { render it im- 
sarily excluded. However, as far as it} perative on the original pr sofa 
went, the Motion would have the bene-} Railwav scheme, to retain their sl d 
ficial effect of preventing much valuable prosecute the work. If shares were not 
property from the lamentable effects of an | transferable by law, persons would not un- 


extravagant mania which would doubtless | dertake such works without the intention 
7 4 : ‘ ; Salt omelet : ’ 
involve and ruin multitudes, while the ori- | of 





ginal plotters would, most probably, escape | jobbing mischief would thereby be pr 

with the fruits of their successful imposi-j| vented. Were such a law in existence, 
tion on the unwary and credulous. The | we should not see such an enormous, use- 
machinery was well known to the initiated | less, and absurd expenditure of money as 
by which Railway shares were worked up| was now witnessed on lines of Railroads 
to a nominal premium of twelve per cent., | running side by side, cutting up and dis- 
or fifteen per cent., before the slightest | figuring the country, and evi ; ntly con- 


rational prospect of a return presented it- | structed without the smallest 
self for calculation to found any data on ;t the part of the original un 
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complete them, or if completed eventually, | 
with any hope of utility to the public. He | 
would be quite content to allow the free 
employment of capital in this department 
of industry, if the original promoters of the 
roads were compelled to continue their 
Specuiations, 

Sir Robert Peel could not see the ad- 
vantage which t 
Jution ¢ xpect | 


1 
ne sy 


W he supporters of the Reso- 
to derive from it, more 
stem which it was sought 
to supersede. If 

sequeice that all lines of Railroads struck 
out were to go on, and that all Bills intro- 
duced were to be carried through that 
House, it would no doubt occasion very 
dangerous results: but it should be recol- 
lected that each Bill presented to Parlia- 
ment must be scrutinised and substan- 
tiated in detail before a Committee, and, 
if approved, subjected to the further cen- 
sorship of Parliament, ere the evil conse- 
quences could result to the country on 
which so much siress had been laid, but 
which, after all, really rested with the 
whole House to permit or restrain. If the 
formation of a Select Committee were re- 
quisite and beneficial for the district si- 
tuated within seven miles of London, to 
save the property it contained from the 
ruin which Railway projectors were ex- 
pected to inflict, he saw no reason why 
Manchester, Birmingham, Liverpool, and 
all the other threatened towns and districts 
containing similarly valuable property, 
should not be granted an equal measure 
of select Parliamentary protection. If a 
Select Committee were good and necessary 
for one case, it might be expected to be 
good and necessary for all; but this legi- 
timate conclusion was not urged in sup- 
porting the Motion. The hon. Gentleman 
confined his attention to the vicinity of 
the metropolis, because as it appeared, he 
expected shortly to see a Railroad drive 
from Euston-square to the House of Com- 
mons! But he did not take into consi- 
deration a condition attaching to property 
in the metropolis, which would ettectually 
protect it against any disturbance that was 
not very likely to have a profitable ter- 
mination—the great value of the houses 
and land, of which the speculators must 
purchase possession ere they could com- 
mence operations. ‘The inevitable expense 
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was a wide and natural distinction between 
the origination of a Railroad project in or 
through any district of the metropolis and 
its completion. He thought that the plan 
of intrusting to the Select Committee the 
choice of one out of the lines of Railroad 
would lead to no good purpose, for the 
Members of the Committee could have no 
more intuitive knowledge of * the desir- 
ableness of a Railroad” than the House 
at large, with whom the decision would lie 
in the present state of the case, after the 
Comunittee bad examined all the particu- 
Jars which could enable them to form a 
proper judgment. He could not see the 
advantage, where a great national under- 
taking was at issue, in limiting its consi- 
deration to a few individuals, however se- 
lected, who were expected to decide 
‘* whether the best line had been selected, 
having regard to the directness of the 
communication, the probable expenditure, 
the comfort and safety of the public, and 
the effect on private property and particular 
interests.” There was really little to fear 
in those cases, for no Railroad project 
could come into operation till the majority 
of Parliament had declared that its prin- 
ciples and arrangements appeared to them 
satisfactory, and its investments profitable. 
It was a recognised Parliamentary prin- 
ciple, in these cases, that the probable pro- 
fits of an undertaking should be shown to 
be sufficient to maintain it in a state of 
permanent action and utility, before a Bill 
could be obtained; and landlords were per- 
fectly justified in expecting and demand- 
ing such a warranty from Parliament be- 
fore they transferred their property to any 
such uses. And why should not Parlia- 
ment require it from those who came for- 
ward to obtain its authority to sanction 
their appropriation of this property? With 
respect to the consent of proprietors, which 
was requisite in such cases, he thought 
the House would not be doing its duty if 
it did not exact the production of a bond 
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fide assent subscribed by real proprietors 


or tenants. It was not enough to see a 
document signed by 1,000 tenants, if it 
turned out that 999 of these were weekly 
tenants or tenants at will. He felt that 
Parliament ought in all such cases to as- 
certain the validity and condition of pro- 
prietorships ere it admitted the effect of 
such consent. With respect to the indi- 
vidual projects, he was sorry to see that 
some presented the obvious characters of 
futile speculations, but he should be 
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equally sorry to see powers delegated to a 
limited and Select Committee to decide on 
subjects of skill, science, and enterprise, 
where so much was at stake, and thereby 
prejudge the question. He wouid rather 
see the matter left to the good 
and comprehensive intelligence of the en- 
tire House. 

Mr. Pease said, that it was his lot to 
live in a county where Railroads were 
more numerous and their effects better 
known and appreciated than in any other, 
and where, as the result of all this expe- 
rience, as soon as a proj vect for a new line 
of Railroad appeared, it was almost univer- 
sally adopted and approved of. ‘The idea 
formerly prevalent there, as well as here, 
that Railroads cut up and disfigured the 
country, had entirely disappeared, for it 
was now found that all the great cuttings 
and sinkings might, by a little care and 
expense in ornamental planting of the 
slopes and edges, be rendered ornamental 
to the scenery of a district 
disfiguring it. He was aware from his own 
experience as a landowner that the groun: 
through which a Railroad passed increase: 
instead of deterior ited i in value, notwith- 
standing the partic ular portions of which 


sense 


d 


he spoke were intersected by cuttings of 


great depth ; in spite of w hich some of it 
recently sold brought a higher price than 
it did before, or than any land at a distance 
from the Railway would bring, though 
adjacent to turnpike roads. Ail building 
materials and minerals lying in 


Instead of 
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lands | 


adjacent to a Railroad were materially in- | 


creased in value, and in cases where it 
became necessary to determine the value 
of such land by a Jury, double the value 
was frequently given, compared with what 
would have been awarded by the sa 
Jury, or determined by private bargain, 
before the establishment of the Railroad. 
The turnpike roads in the neighbourhood 
had become perceptibly better, and had 
reduced their tolls fifty per cent. 
absence of heavy carriages, now transferred 
to the Railway. With the experience of 
ten or twelve years, the t! 
country had considerably 

favour of Railroads. Within the last 
three Sessions especially the question had 
undergone a searching serutiny, and been 
fully canvassed by engineers and the 
public. He had attended very closely to 
the subject himself, and while he had been 
more thoroughly convinced of the utility 


’ 
? 


no | 


| 
} 


from the | 


feeling of the | 
increased in | ra 
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of judicious plans, he must confess he was 
disgusted by several which had been pre- 
sented to the public, which obvior 
tained the elements of failure, dtsappott- 
ment, and ruin. He 
that the House would diseriminate between 
the plans submitte 


1 
tT rat ! wwe rr 
trustcad, nowever, 


dd toim, and not sufler 


rival projects to destroy one anotiier, and 
to absorb the property of confiding indi- 
viduals who could never be repaid. Hie 
thought that some speculations of this 
species deserved to fail; but he did not 
like to see a Select Committee composed 
of individuals who were, perhaps, by no 
means competent to enter I ily into thre 
merits of a plan, erected as it were into a 
tribunal of opinion, whose fiat would, 
notwithstanding, go far to prejudice the 
decision of the last tribunal—the House. 
A chief objection to the mtroduction of 
the metropolitan lines was, that th 
would take the trade from » reat Inter- 
ests already in poss: my of it. He would 
suse st, aS a rem dy for this, that ins! { 
of havin one focus in the nortu, or south, 
or east, or west, there should b t Gistii- 
of stations and advant 3 —~— in 


each of these four p ints of the cily— 


which wonid ego far to remedy the incon- 


> ' } } ti . 

venience apprenended, me must Oppose 
; +} 1 eaere 

the Motion before the Hot , as be pree 

eer the existing mode of proceeding, 


more tO tne dtseretion 


hich left so much 


fale Hou se at larer , With abn op JOTUUTHELY 





of obtaining all the information a Come 
mittee could elicit to enal toi t 
just conclusion; and if a Committee 
agreed in approbation of a plan submitted 
sto it, a prema facie case was thereby esta- 
blished for the House that the plan was a 
good one, 
Mr. Goulburn was as great ar 
} for Ratlroa is eenerally as anviman in t t 
House; but he was d ] \ , 
lo suppo t the resolotn ‘| 
tion of the Comm wi ) 
Member who ke | f 
not aca strictly a wt I 
RR: vt! lroad ( pre ) v 
Committe uld not r pele 
Ly view destred th ? 
iad wh h, i they ter } h 
task In a prejudiced i ', dob 
so = neficial to all concerned. His great 
anxiety was to avoid having the country 
parcelled out uselessiy and injuriously by 
rival companies, who would inevitably 


entail ruin on the mass of those who iu- 


which might be ‘derived from the adoption vested their property in these undertakings, 
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lect Committee, were 
this comparative juc igment, 
out of the three lines in 
question as alone worthy of adoption, it 
would confer a great benefit on the public. 
If, on the contrary, each Bill were, as 
usual, allowed to go to the second or third 
reading before an intentional comparison 
were made, he thought the House would 
stand a bad chance of m aking a correct 
choice at the moment. 

Mr. Poulcét 
rating to a body so constituted the great 


orasSe 
a} 


louse >, 
to exercise 


and choose one 


ei RE ee 
Thomson objected to dele- 


} } af ’ = y nmAcn ~ } 
power which it was pier ed to vest in the 
“ lact Commit +) 
seiect Comniittee, the same time, he 
ie re) } Ee yet, eee eae j 
Was extremeiy Ziad the subiect h: id been 

itated 718A > eonsidered it ne 
GQlILaAlLed, VCUAUSE ii consiaerea tf OnE 
. : c rt 
very ¢ rvine t attention of the House 
iy 2 } 1 } me | : } 
ie owned that he felt if to be a very 
} } ' i. 5 Pre : gk. 
( uit One He should agree Im tne 
‘ae se : 
Op hh O11 Lbd¢ riepnt non iD) net th 
Nj r L : f 
Nien for | AM) b,W, aiter t pro- 
i 
reets hy ited [ a Co ilttee uy 
Pa | Tt 1 . oe 
i > SE iiouse a tne i@ans, iro 
1 } 
t i rf from accurate test ny 
‘ } 3 ) : 
oras yor on the subject, Of judging, 
7 


atid when they eame to vote, of fully un- 
derstanding, the grounds upon which they 
arrived at their Any hon. Gen- 
tleman who had attended to the manner 
in which Bills of the kind were passed, 
and to the sort of discussion which tock 
third readings, 
had not 


decision, 


piace on their second and 


must be aware that the House 


the knowledge necessary to enable them 
to arrive at a just decision. He had 
almost invariably avoided voting on such 


( cause he found that no suf- 
fi ent means were afforded him of ascer- 
taining the apn state of the case. Then 
he came to the question, whether the 
Committees, as they were at present con- 
stituted, coul 


of the different R 


d properly discuss the merits 
brought 


that 
iss the 


' 1 “ tn bia 
ivoad pro}js cts 
nt ¢ He believed 


, , : . a 
they could properly and fairly aisct 
‘ j | 


merits of ch individual plan as it was 
ial before them; but that was not, in 
, the quest ey had to consider, 

many Railr were In formation, 

ave atkely tocome under the consideration 
of Pariiament. It was perfectly true, 





that different plans for different Railways 


running to and from the same place mig ht 
be referred to the same Committee, 
but the Committee might very prob- 
ably decide on the first before the 


others, came 


He did 


either of the 
under their consideration at all, 


others, or 
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not really think, that the first, or any 
other decision of a Committee, given under 
such circumstances, would be grounded 
on the merits of the case. The question, 
then, arose whether the proposed Com- 
mittee would be an efficient one for all the 
purposes required? And here again he 
felt considerable difficulty in determining 
whether a Commission of engineers to 
examine into every project, or some such 
special ne would not attain the 
object in view. Any Gentleman who had 
read the newspapers within the last four 
or five months could not have failed to 
perceive the absurd and ridiculous projects 
which were afloat—projects not only for 
four or five Railways to the same place, 
but for Railroads to places to which 
searecly any coaches at all now ran. 
Such plans might be very beneficial to 
and the gentlemen of the 
Stock Exchange, but beyond putting 
money into their pocke ‘ts, and into those 
of the individuals who forwarded them 
through that House, they were not likely 
to be attended wit h any > pene tical advan- 
tage. Under such circumstances he 
thought the House should lay down some 
plan, under which, before any great ex- 
—- was incurred, some definite 
a ospect of success might be secured. 

Me. George F. Young thought the pro- 
posal of the hon. Member for Southwark 
had not been quite fairly treated. He 
had had several opportunities of witnessing 
the manner in which the proceedings of 
Committees on private Bills were con- 
ducted, and he was bound to say, that a 
worse tribunal could not be conceived. 
He thought it would be a great improve- 
ment if everv Railway Bill were referred 
to a Select Committee composed of Gen- 
tlemen connected with the locality to 
which itapplied, rather than to a general 
list, chosen at the commencement of 
a Session. If such Committees acted 
on the principles embodied in the Re- 
solution, they would form most efficient 
tribunals. 

Mr. O'Conneid thought it extremely 
desirable to afford every facility for Rail- 
ways provided for the transportation of 
commercial commodities. While it was 
desirable to guard the publie against un- 
certain and undefined schemes on the 
one hand, it must be remembered on the 
other, that a regard for their own capital, 
and an eye to their own interests, would 
be their best protection, He concurred 
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with the right hon, Gentleman in deeming 
it very advisable to have a special Report 
from a Crown Surveyor laid before the 
House in every case belore the Bill passed, 
and he thought the tiouse should pause 
before, by affirming the present resolution, 
they retarded the progress of these great 
public undertakings. 

Mr. Warburton thought there should 
be a general survey, and that all Rail- 


roads should be stopped until such survey | 
or a Report were sent in, to enable the | 


Committee to form their opinion. No 


{Fex. 12} 





| 


Member of Parliament concerned in those | 


speculations, or who held shares in them, 
should sit upon any one of those Com- 
mittees, 

Mr. Hume said, that he thought the 
Government ought not to interfere. The 
very best check against the danger to be 
apprehended from these speculations was 
each individual’s own interest. Another 
protection he thought ought to be, that 
each subscriber should be a bond fide 
subscriber. He had not heard any answei 
to the representation of the right hon. 
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upon nine County Committees. How was 
it possible for him to attend in all these 
Committees? Why 
method be adopted which would enable 
hon. Members to discharge th 
which they were appointed, and which it 
was expected they would perform?’ On 
the first day of the Session, he thought 
the House ought to be drafted into Com- 
mittees of nine hich would 


} ! 
should not some 


auties for 


or eleven, which 
have the two-fold effect of preventing any 
suspicion of partiality, and of preventing 
that system of canvassing which he re- 
gretted to see was ve 
He 


ry muco prac tisead. 
‘ \ 


| ' ‘ ' WSS 
should also suggest, that no Member 


ae | ; “er . 

for a borough or county should sit upon 
ny Committee on the aflals of tne piace 
1 

he represented, 


Mr. Harvey, in reply, complat ied that 


the hon, Member for Durham had misun- 
derstood him when he supposed that he 
advocated only one locality for the meet- 
ing Ol Railee Is in Lo V as he 
had proposed one locality for every en- 
| trance into the metropolis—one for the 
north, one for t} ith, « for the east, 
and one for the west. The right hon. 


Baronet, the Member for Tamworth. He | 
thought the subject had already uuder- | 


gone sufficient discussion to show, that 


some protection was absolutely necessary ; | 


but the two species of protection to 
which he had adverted were, in his 
judgment, quite enough. He thought 
that those Members who had duties upon 
his subject to perform should be unin- 
fluenced in their conduct by the ‘ pres- 
sure from without,” and should see that 
each undertaking to which they gave 


their sanction should bave a sufficiency of 


capital to carry it through. 

Lord John Russell expressed his con- 
currence with an hon. Member opposite, 
that the best course the House could 
adopt for the present year would be to 
refer different plans to a Committee, who 
should report their opinion to the House. 
This would afford the House the best 
means of giving a correct judgment on the 
subject submitted to their consideration ; 
and it would be also necessary to prevent 
them from giving their opinion upon 
merely ex parte evidence. 

Mr. Hume wished to ask the noble 
Lord if it were his intention to propose 
any alteration in the manner of appoint- 
ing Committees? Asa proof of the in- 
convenience of the present system, he 
should merely refer to his own case that 
day, when he found himself appointed 





Member for ‘lamworth had argued, that 
if a Select Committee ought 
pointed to inquire into the practicability 

;. : 


to be ap- 

} 
of Railroads coming near the metropolis, 
the interests of every large town should be 
protected in a similar manner; but in 
those towns these matters were calculated 


upon long beforehand, their utility was 


canvassed, their advantages well ascer- 
tained, and the direction of them was in- 
trusted to men who were best fiited to 
carry them out to a successful issue ; but 
nothing 


in London the public knew little o1 or 
? ’ Bas , . bet - , = 

of the localities and other circumstances 
bd ? = be J ¥ | } 

of detail on which the success of a Railroad 


whollv de pended. He thought this Motion 
Inthe 


_ 
i 


wouid be produc tive oi vreat vooa. 
proposition made by the right hon. Mem- 


ber for Cambridge, which was only a mo- 
dification of his own, he fully concurred— 
namely, that all Railroads which hod the 
same tendency should be referred to the 
same Committee, and that, upon a tuil con- 
sideration of all the evidence, they should 
choose that line which appeared to be the 
most economical, the most direct, the 
most profitable to the public, and the least 
encroaching upon private property. He 
recommended that the Committee should 
call before them the surveyors of 
line, and they would elicit more informa- 
tion than they could 


each 


: 
vather from the 
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mmittee, were 


ju dement, 


If the House, or a Select Co 
to exercise this co srepboetie 
and choose one out of the three lines in 
question as alone worthy of adoption, it 
would confer a great benefit on the public. 
If, on the contrary, each Bill were, as 
usual, allowed to go to the second or third 
reading before an intentional comparison 
were made, he thought the House would 





stand a bad chance of making a correct 
choice at the moment. 

Mr. Poulett or objected to dele- 
gating to a body so constituted the great 
power which it was Obst JOSe sed to vest in the 
select Committee. At vis same time, he 
was ely al; 1 the subi iect had been 
azita because he considered it one 
very deserving the attention of the House. 


yy } - 1 
fie owned that he felt it to be a very 


) 1 } 
a ui On He snouid avree im tbh 
? ) » r 
Op h Of Lbeé riep 01 bP) et tt 
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Nien a \ bh, uw, arter t pro 
= 
} 4 iited by a Co iittee up 
1 ' ’ 1 y, 
\ » the s«touse A the mea trom 
t rt, and from accurate testimony 
( S$ vor on he ently ect aot doi a 
‘ he thc ot j 5 i jugs ‘lie? 
and when they came to vote, of fully un- 
lor . pee | m nnee - ; | 
aerst uding, 1 1 Frou ids upen Ww! ich they 
arrived at their decision. Any hon. Gen- 


? _ 
tieman who had attended to the manner 


in which Bills of the kind were passed, 
and to the sort of discussion which tock 
place on their second and third readings, 
must be aware that the House had not 
the knowledge necessary to enable them 
to arrive at a just decision. He had 
almost invariably avoided voting on such 
questions, because he found that 
ficient means were afforded him of ascer- 
taining the real state of the case. Then 
ig came to the question, whether the 
Committees, as they were at present con- 


ae ee j } 
stituted, could prop erly a 


no suf- 


anaes the merits 


f oe - 4 af Scull 
of the « iffterent Railroad pro ts brought 





before Parit it ? He chewed that 
they could properly and fairly discuss the 
merits ( ch individual plan as it was 
laid before them; but that was not, in 

, the questi ey had to consider, 
\ i Pailroads were in formation, 
and i y to under the consideration 
of Paritament. It was perfectly true, 





different Railways 
me place might 


that diilerent plans for 


running to and from the: 


be referred to the same Committee, 
but the Committee might very prob- 
ably decide on the first before the 
others, or either of the others, came 


He did 


under their consideration at all, 
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not really think, that the first, or any 
other decision of a Committee, given under 
such circumstances, would be grounded 
on the merits of the case. The question, 
then, arose whether the proposed Com- 
mittee would be an efficient one for all the 
purposes required? And here again he 
felt considerable difficulty in determining 
whether a Commission of engineers to 
examine into every project, or some such 
special Committee, would not attain the 
object in view. Any Gentleman who had 
read the newspapers within the last four 
or five months could not have failed to 
perceive the absurd and ridiculous projects 
which were afloat—projects not only for 
four or five Railways to the same place, 
but for Railroads to places to which 
searecly any coaches at all now ran. 
Such plans might be very beneficial to 
urveyors and the gentlemen of the 
tock Exchange, but beyond putting 
noney into their pockets, and into those 
of the individuals who forwarded them 
through that House, they were not likely 
to be attended with any practical advan- 
tage. Under such circumstances he 
thought the House should lay down some 
plan, under which, before any great ex- 
penditure was incurred, some definite 
p! oe ct of success might be secured, 

. George F. Young thought the pro- 
va of the hon. Member for Southwark 
had not been quite fairly treated. He 
had had several opportunities of witnessing 
the manner in which the proceedings of 
Committees on private Bills were con- 
ducted, and he was bound to say, that a 
worse tribunal could not be conceived. 
He thought it would be a great improve- 
ment if every Railway Bill were referred 
to a Select Committee composed of Gen- 
tlemen connected with the locality to 
which itapplied, rather than to a general 
list, chosen at the commencement of 
a Session. If such Committees acted 
on the principles embodied in the Re- 
solution, they would form most efficient 
tribunals. 

Mr. O'’Conneii thought it extremely 
desirable to afford every facility for Rail- 
ways provided for the transportation of 
commercial commodities. While it was 
desirable to guard the publie against un- 
certain and undefined schemes on the 
one hand, it must be remembered on the 
other, that a regard for their own capital, 
and an eye to their own interests, would 
be their best protection, He concurred 
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with the right hon. Gentleman in deeming 
it very advisable to have a special Report 
from a Crown Surveyor laid before the 
House in every case belore the Bill passed, 
and he thought the tiouse should pause 
before, by affirming the present resolution, 
they retarded the progress of these great 
public undertakings 

Mr. W arburton thought there should 
be a general survey, and that all Rail- 
roads should be stopped until such surv y 
or a Report were sent in, to enable the 
Committee to form their opinion, No 
Member of Parliament concerned in those 
speculations, or who held shares in them, 
should sit upon any one of those Com- 
mittees. 

Mr. Hume said, that he thought the 
Government ought not to interfere. The 
very best check against the danger to be 
apprehended from these speculativns was 
each individual’s own iuterest. Another 
protection he thought ought to be, that 
each subscriber should be a bond fide 
subscriber. He had not heard any answer 
to the representation of the right hon. 
Baronet, the Member for Tamworth. He 
thought the subject had already under- 
gone sufficient discussion to show, that 
some protection was absolutely necessary ; 
but the two species of protection to 
which he had adverted were, in his 
judgment, quite enough. He thought 
that those Members who had duties upon 
his subject to perform should be unin- 
fluenced in their conduct by the ‘ pres- 
sure from without,” and should see that 
each undertaking to which they gave 
their sanction should have 
capital to carry it through. 

Lord John Russell expressed his con- 
currence with an hon, Member opposite, 
that the best course the House could 
adopt for the present year would be to 
refer different plans to a Committee, who 
should report their opinion to the House. 
This would afford the House the best 
means of giving 
subject submitted to their consideration ; 
and it would be also necessary to prevent 
them from giving their opinion upon 
merely ex parte evidence. 

Mr. Hume wished to ask the noble 
Lord if it were his intentioa to propose 
any alteration in the manner of appoint- 
ing Committees? Asa proof of the in- 
convenience of the present system, he 
should merely refer to his own case that 
day, when he found himself appointed 
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upon nine County Committees. How was 
t possible for him to attend in all these 
Committees? Why should not 
method be adopted which would enable 


autres for 


some 


hon. Members to discharge the 
which they were appointed, and which it 
was expected they would perform’ On 
the first day of the Session, he thought 
the House ought to be drafted into Com- 
mittees of nine or eleven, which would 


effect of preventing any 
Suspicion OF pa irtiality, and of preventing 
+] x «¢ - * + 

that system of canvassing which he re- 


gretted to see was very much pra 


1 ’ F i : 
| He should also suggest, that no Member 


for a borough or county should sit upon 


any Committee on the afiais of tie piace 


he repli sented, 

Mr Ha ey, mM rep com) ! ] that 
the hon lember for Durham had misun- 
derst oad DIM Wii | ad that he 
id v¢ i d Oi ly ( tl meet 
Ing Ol Railro ie e is he 


had prop 
trance into the 
north, on 


osed one locality for every en- 
} ’ 
metropolis—on flor tl 


i 
for the south, one for the east, 


land one for the west. The riczht hon. 


a correct judgment on the | 





Member for ‘Tamworth had rued, that 


if a Select Committee ought to be ap- 
pointed to i ostee into the practicability 
of Railroads coming near the metropolis, 
the interests of every large town should be 
protected in a similar manner; but in 
those towns these matters were calculated 
upon long beforehand, their 


canvassed, their advantages well ascer- 
tained, 


utility was 


and the direction of them was in- 
trusted to men who were best fitted to 
sarry them out to a 


} 


in London the public knew littie or nothing 


: ‘ 
successiul issue; but 


ru ) I*4 . ron neeR 
of the localities and other circumstances 


ft apie } F ED x03) 
Ol Gecvaii on whic i the success of a hath id 


| 
wholly depended, He thought this Mouon 
would be p roductive of great good. Inthe 
proposition made 


ber for Cambridge, which was only a mo- 


by the right hon. Jiem- 


I urred— 


n of his own, he fu one 
namely, that all Rai ls whieh had the 
ye referred to the 


' 
i 
same tendeney should 


dificatio 
oat 
| 
same Committee, and that, upon a fuil con- 
sideration of all the evidence, they should 
choose that line which appeared to be the 
most economical, the most direct, the 
most profitable to the public, and 
encroaching upon private property. He 
recommended that the 
call before them the surveyors of each 
line, and they would elicit more inferma- 
tion than irom the 


the least 


Committee should 


) 
atner 


° 


the \ could 








speeches of three or four favourite leaders, 
followed by two or three rising juniors, 
who would be left by the leading counsel 
to amuse the Committee, while. he went 
to address another Committee upon another 
Railroad. ‘This would be the rational 
course to pursue, and they would soon be 
able to determine whether, in the first 
place, a Railroad was wanted at all on 
any particular line, and, in the next place, 
whether the proposed railroad would 
prove permanently advantageous to the 
community. The hon, Member for Brid- 
port had recommended to the House tha 
no Member of any Railroad Committee 
should be a shareholder in the 
that was to be, it would be as well that it 
should be understood. But there were 
many other persons interested in Railroads 
besides the shareholders. ‘There were 
the bankers, and the standing counsel; 
great iron masters also, who might have 
seats in that House; there were many 
who had worthless Inmps of land to get 
compensation for, and it was astonishing 
to see what a value the suggestion of a 
Railroad gave to barren acres. 


tailway. If 
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He thought | 


it much better that every Member of the | 


Committee should state at once what his 
interest in the railroad was; then the 
public would know what to look to; but 
at present the managers of a Railroad 
would say, * look at our plan; here we 
have ten Members of Parliament in our 
direction—it is certain to be carried ;” and 
another set would say, “ It is absurd to 
oppose us, you will have all the Carlton 
Club, and all Brooks’s brought down in 
such a strong body, that our Bill must be 
carried.” He hoped that some good 
would result from this debate. He trusted 
it would not be a mere discussion which 
was to end with the beginning, but that 
the House would be induced not to pre- 
vent the establishment of any Railroad 
where its formation was desirable, and not 
to countenance any speculation where it 
was not desirable it should be encouraged, 
Motion withdrawn. 
1 s, &e.— Dis- 
MARRIAGES. 11 Lord J phn Russell 
rose for the purpose of bringing forward a 
Bill for the. ge neral registration of births, 
marriages, and deaths, and likewise a Bill 
for the purpose of amending the laws re- 
gulating the marriages of Dissenters, At 
that time of the night he thought it would 
be most convenient to the House if he 


REGISTRATION OF Br! 
SENTERS 


a thought that in a general < 
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stated in as short a manner as he could 
the object and the general provisions of 
both these Bills. It would, perhaps, be 
in the recollection of some hon. Members 
of that House that at the time that a right 
hon. Member opposite proposed to bring 
in a Bill to regulate the marriages of Dis- 
senters last year, he (Lord John Russell) 
stated his opinion, held in 1834, that a 
Bill to be sufficient and satisfactory for 
the regulation of Dissenters’ marriages 
should be preceded by a Bill of registra- 
tion. But he had not brought forward 
any Bill upon the subject—because any 
plan that could have been devised for this 
purpose was considered by the Govern- 
ment of that day as entailing an expense 
which formed an insurmountable objection 
to its adoption—that is to say, an objec- 
tion, not to the principle or to its being 
one day or other adopted, but an objection 
to its being brought forward at that time, 
until a plan had been more maturely con- 
sidered, and until it was seen whether it 
could not be carried into effect economi- 
cally, and with a prospect of its final 
nwioie But laying aside altogether for 

the present moment “that part of the mea- 
sure which related particularly to the 
rievances complained of by the Dissenters, 
and national 
point of view it was most desirable that a 
ceneral system of civil registration should 
now be carried into effect. It was a most 
important subject—important for the se- 
curity of property—important to ascertain 
the state and condition of individuals 
under various circumstances—important 
to enable the Government to acquire a 
general knowledge of the state of the po- 
pulation of the country—that there should 
be a general registration of births, mar- 
riages, and deaths. The present regis- 
tration was very deficient, as had been 
fully proved before various Committees. 
In the first place, it was a registry not of 
births but of baptisms; and, in conse- 
quence of the system adopted, it only 
gave the marriages where the ceremony 
was celebrated according to the rites of 
the Church of But without 


= 


England. 
laying any further stress upon the detail 
of these objections, he should just observe 
that they arose from this defect in the 
principle of the registration, that it was 
ecclesiastical and not civil. Now, with 
respect to ascertaining the fact of the 
births, deaths, and marriages of various 
parts of the community, it was quite ob- 
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vious that this subject had no reference to 
the religious creed of any man; but, on 
the contrary, in a country and amongst 
a people composed of various sects 
and religions, it was quite obvious that 
a registration of marriages according to 
the rites of the established religion alone 
could never possibly be perfect or com- 
plete. He could illustrate this by refer- 
ence to the case of the Baptists, “and to 
many other sects; but, in fact, it required 
no argument to support it. If the House 
wished to form a complete registration, it 
was necessary to have one which would 
comprise indifferently and impartially all 
classes and distinctions of religions. The 
plan adopted for this purpose under the 
Commonwealth was to have the registra- 
tion taken by the inhabitants and rate- 
payers. But without dwelling upon this 
plan, which was enforced for a certain 
time, he should refer to another plan, 
introduced two years ago by Mr. William 
Brougham, Member for Southwark, In 
that Bill it was proposed that the tax- 


surveyors should have the cognizance of 


the registration. Upon instituting inquiries 
into the working of this system, and ob- 
taining a return from different parts of the 
country, it appeared that though very 
many of the surveyors were quite compe- 
tent to discharge the duties intrusted to 
them, yet in very many more cases it 
would be necessary to employ persons of 
a superior class, and to give them addi- 
tional remuneration, which would entail a 
very considerable expense, and, as he 
before observed, be an insuperable objec- 
tion to the adoption of the plan. But 
within the last year or two a change had 
taken place in the domestic policy” of the 
country with regard to the Poor-laws, 
which seemed to open the way to the 
establishment of a civil registration, and 
which would not be attended with consi- 
derable expense. At present there were 
upwards of 200, he believed 228, Unions, 
formed in England and Wales, under the 
new Poor-laws, comprising 3,283,000 
persons; and there would be, he ex- 
pected, within a short period, more 
than 800 Unions in England < a ind Wales. 
So that by April, 1837, there would be a 
sufficiently broad foundation laid for the 
general introduction of the system. Ile 
would direct the attention of the House to 
the means which the machinery of the 
unions afforded for carrying this vegistra- 
tion into effect. In each union there were 
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certain officers, called ‘* Union officers,” for 
every 5,000 persons, the union compre- 
hending generally 15,000, 16,000, or 
20,000. Besides the overseer and assistant, 
there were the auditor and the clerk of 
the Board. It was now proposed that the 
Poor Law Commissioners should have the 
power of appointing one of these officers, 
or any other person they might think fit, 
to be the registrar for a certain number of 
persons ; that thisregistrar should be under 
another officer, (say the auditor, or the 
clerk), who should be his superior; that 
there shonld be another superior registrar 
who should have a county office; and 
that there should be an office in Lon- 
don (as in Mr. Brougham’s Bill), to be 
under the direction of the Poor Law Com- 
missioners. It was proposed that the sub- 
ordinate officers should register the births 
and deaths that took place, and the mar- 
riages that were contracted, under a Bill 
which he should bring forward ona future 
occasion ; that every two months all the 
entries they had made should be forwarded 
to the ¢ county office, and be thence trans- 
mitted to the central office in London; 
that they should keep their books of regis- 
tration until they were filled up, and then 
transmit them to the county registry 
office. This he thought was the best 
manner of effecting the registry, and in 
this respect the Biil did not greatly differ, 
although it did in some respects, from the 
Bill of Mr. Wiliam Brougham. Whathe 
proposed in cases of birth was, that notice 
should be given to the local registrar by 
the occupier of the house in which it took 
place within eight days of the birth of the 
child; and within fifteen or twenty days 
after notice had been given, the registrar 
should eall on the father or mother of the 
child to fill up the particulars with reference 
to the birth. The person also giving these 
particulars should give the name of the 
child; and if the parties did not give the 
name of the child, or if they wished it to 
be entered afterwards, they should be ob- 
liged at a future period to produce a certifi- 
cate of baptism, so that the registrar should 
afterwards be enabled to enter the name of 
the child. In cases of death, the occupier 
of the house would be obliged to give an 
immediate account of any death that 
occurred in his house; and in those cases 
the registrar should call upon the next of 
kin, if resident in the house, and get any 
further particulars that might be deemed 
necessary with reference to the dead pers 











son; for instance, with respect to the 
country from whence he might come, the 
period of his birth, and other circumstances. 
As far as regarded the entries of marriages 
he need not “then say anything, as the par- 
ticulars would be given inthe Bill regulating 
marriages, which he intended to propose 
after the present measure. There might 


be some difficulties in the way of carrying | 


out, to its full extent, a Bill of this nature 
at first. It might be the case with some 
persons that they would refuse to give the 
registrar the particulars he might require ; 
but he (Lord J. Russell) was quite sure 
that where the plan was established, the 
advantages attending it would be 


classes of persons, they would so soon per~ 
ceive the benefit of having their children’s 
names inserted in the general register, 
it would not be very long before every one 
would be willing to concur in carrying out 
the plan. It was not proposed that parties 
giving this information to the registrar 
should be compelled to pay any fee, 
although they would have to pay for a 
copy of the register afterwards, should 
they require it. The manner of registra- 
tion would be this, every registrar would 
receive a fee of 2s. 6d. for any name | 
entered within the period of twenty days ; 
and after twenty days, Is. extra, The | 
superintendant would receive, on the aver- 
age, 2d. for each register. It was calcu- 
lated that, altogether, there would be | 
about 812,000 entries in the general regis- 
ter in the course of the year. The expense 
of the local registries would be something | 
more than 40,0002. a year, and the total ; 
charge, together with the expense of the 
chief officer in London, would be about 
80,0002. a year. The expense of the 


central office in London he would propose | 


should be defrayed by the Treasury; the 
expense of the local registrars and the fees 
of the superintendents should be made a 
local charge, and should be defrayed by 
the parishes in which the persons resided, 
with reference to whom the entries were 
made. He thought that he had then 
stated the chief particulars that were ne- 
cessary with respect to the register of births 
and deaths, and would proceed to explain 
the details of the other Bill. He thought 
that the law regarding marriages was a 
law which had been justly described as 
creating great confusion between things 
regarded by the State as important for 
the well government of the country, and 
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SO | 
obvious, and would be so soon felt by all | 


that | 
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for the due succession of property, and 
things which were mere matters of con- 
science. It was of importance that the 
State should have a certain degree of se- 
curity in order to prevent marriages being 
clandestinely performed between persons 
able to enter intoa contract of the kind, and 
also that the contract should, after certain 
circumstances had been fulfilled, be con- 
sidered as finally closed; and that the re- 
lative position in which the parties stood 
to each other should be perfectly under- 
stood. While on this part of the subject 
he would observe, that it was necessary 
that the register should be formed in such 
a way as to embrace ali classes of persons 
in his Majesty’s dominions; that he 
| thought was what the State required ; and 
it would be necessary for the due security 
of property and the preservation of order 
and morality in the State, and to that 
its attention should be directed. There 
were circumstances with respect to a 
registry of marriages essentially different 
from the other registries he had described. 
With the exception of a small portion of 
the people of this country, all persons 
were agreed in considering it a religious 
ceremony, and as such, that its celebration 
should be accompanied with some religious 
‘forms; but they were not agreed as to 
the manner in which the religious cere- 
mony was to be completed, nor as to 
the forms which were to accompany it. 
What interested the State only was, 
that what was then done should be a 
| ceremony which was considered binding 
| by both parties. If they once ascertained 
the parties had given due notice for the 
| purpose, and that ‘the marriage was settled, 
| and that the contract was such as would 


| be binding on the consciences of the 
parties—when they had ascertained this, 
ihe thought they bad obtained all that it 
| Was necessary for the Stateto know. But 
now the law proceeded in a very different 
way, and on a very different principle, as 
the right hon. Member for Tamworth had 
justly. stated last year, and in which 
opinion his hon. and learned Friend, the 
Attorney-General, concurred with the 
right hon. Baronet, and that although now 
it was usual to have banns proclaimed, and 
the ceremony performed in the Church, 
yet that marriages might be celebrated in 
any other place, and that a contract per 
verbd de presenti was a legal and actual 
marriage, and that this might take place 
in any private house, or even in a court of 





























justice. This state of things left the law 
uncertain with regard to marriages. From 
inquiries he had made, he understood that 
contracts of marriages of the kind he had 
just adverted to, formerly took place 
between Dissenters, and that Lutherans 
and others were married in this country in 
this manner previous to the Act of 1754. 
The Marriage-law of 1754, however, de- 
clared, that all marriages should be per- 
formed after banns had been proclaimed 
in the parish Church, or after licences had 
been granted to the contracting parties by 
competent authority, and that the ceremony 
should be performed within certain hours 
in the Church, whether by banns or licence, 


and by a clergyman of the Church of 


England. This law, he could not help 
feeling, was unjust, and was an unnecessary 
violation of the consciences of those who 
dissented from the Church, for it compelled 
persons wishing to contract a legal mar- 


riage, to go into a Church which they j\ 


were not members of, and to have the 
ceremony performed by a clergyman in 
whose religious opinions they did not 
agree, and whose doctrines they did not 
follow, and many of whose religious 


Opinions they might not be willing to 


receive or listen to. He thoucht, there- 
fore, that the law should be brought into 
a state of greater simplicity, and be altered 
so as to avoid the objections that were 
raised against it on this account. The 
Protestant Dissenters had pressed for the 
redress of what they considered grievances, 
and he thought they justly regarded this 
as one of a serious nature. Within the 
last few years they had manifested great 
anxiety on this poimt, and he had heard 
statements made to the House by them 
during the Administration of Earl Grey, 


as well as during the Administration of 


the right hon. Baronet, in which they 
asserted, that they were willing to accept 
an arrangement in either one of two ways 
—either by making marriage altogether a 
civil ceremony, and by doing so acknow- 
ledging that all parties might adopt any 
religious ceremony they might consider 
desirable, apart from anything required by 
the State, and that they might perform 
such religious ceremony either in Chureh 
or chapel, or in any other way conformable 
to their consciences. If this was not ad- 
mitted, they were willing to adopt another 
line. They acknowledged the religious 
nature of the ceremony, but they said, 
* Allow the members of the Church of 
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England to go to the parish Church, and 
allow us to be married by our own mi- 
nisters in our own chapels.” There might 
be great simplicity in this plan; but con- 
sidering the circumstances of the country, 
and the feelings of the people, it was liable 
to great objections. The Legislature would 
respect, as it ought to do, the religious 
obligations of the contract. But if the 
Legislature took no notice of the religious 
part of the contract, and said, that the 
civil contract was sufficient, and that every- 
thing then required by it had been per- 
formed, he thought that the ministers of 
the Church of Eagland would complain of 
this as an unnecessary offence to their 
consciences, and that sufficient and due 
respect had not been paid to the religious 
jordinances which they considered them- 
| selves enjoined to observe. There was 
|} another way which the right hon. Baronet 
woposed —and ina manner, he would add, 
hich reflected eredit on his liberality, 
and which induced all the Members of 
; that House who were Protestant Dissenters 
to acknowledge the enlarged and liberal 
j views he entertamed on the subject; but 
| this was not satisfactory to them, as it was 
proposed that the marrages of the members 
of the Church of England should be left as 
at present, but that the marriages of Dis- 
senters should be treated asa civil con- 
tract, and that the contract should be 
entered into before the civil Magistrate. 
This was a question of feeling; and he 
fully entered into the feelings which made 
the Protestant Dissenters say, that by a 
measure of that kind, the State acknow- 
ledged, that marriage was a religious cere- 
mony in the Church of England, but it 
was not so as regarded the Dissenters. 
By far the greater part of the Dissenters 
regarded the marriaze contract as much 
a religious contract as the members of the 
Church did. They said, ‘‘ We have the 
same religicus notions of the obligations 
of the contract as the members of the 
Church, but by this difference in the 
form you probably intentionally cast 
some stigma upon us.” There remained 
another method by which the principle 
of relief could be afforded, and by 
which the Protestant Dissenters would be 
allowed to be married by their own minis- 
ters in their own chapels, in the way 
which they thought most conformable 
to their own consciences. He intend- 
ed to propose that there should be one 
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instead of the contract being entered into 
by the present system of bans or licences, 
that it should be by means of a notice- 
book and licence. With respect to licen- 
ces, almost all the higher classes were 
now married by means of them, as they 
were obtained for sums of money; but the 
poorer classes were married by bans, and 
their names were proclaimed in the church. 
As to the proclaiming the bans in the parish 
church, he wished to observe, that after 
having taken the opinions of many clergy- 
men of the Church of England, as well as 
other persons, on the subject, that he did 
not think that they afforded the security 
against clandestine marriages which was 
intended by their use. He believed that 
this law subsisted long before the Re- 
formation, and when every person in the 
parish belonged to the Church, and all 
were of one religion, and when the parish 
church was sufficiently larze to embrace 
the greater part of the inhabitants of a 
parish, and when almost all persons re- 
sorted there. But in the present time 
bans were void and of no effect to all Dis- 
senters from the Church, as well as to all 
persons who did not attend there. In po- 
pulous parishes also, where not one-tenth 
or one-twentieth part of the population 
could attend, there was merely a huddled 
list of names read over, and this was done 
in the most careless manner ; and clergy- 
men had told him that it often occurred 
in an interval of the most solemn part of 
the service, and caused a most unpleasant 
and an almost indecent interruption of 
the service. He proposed, therefore, in- 
stead of this, that all persons about to be 
mairied should give notice to the registrar 
that their names might be inserted in the 
notice-book. That previous to the mar- 
riage the name should continue on the 
notice-book for twenty-one days; and 
that it should be open to inspection, and 
that the names of persons wishing to be 
married by licence, should remain on the 
notice-book eight days. There certainly 
was a distinction here between two classes; 
but it was not of such a marked nature as 
existed at present. Those who were mar- 
ried by licence had to pay a large sum for 
it, which those who were married by bans 
were for the most part unable to afford. 
He did not propose to do away with the 
special licences granted by the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, and, therefore, need make 
no observations on that part of the sub- 
ject, Ashe had said before, the names 
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were to remain on the notice-book for 
twenty-one days, and the registrar would 
then give a certificate of this to the parties, 
and within a certain period the marriage 
might be performed. It was not neces- 
sary for him to state the number of days 
to be allowed for this, as that could be 
arranged in the Committee. If the par- 
ties were members of the Church of Eng- 
land, they might, if they thought proper, 
have bans proclaimed in the church; but 
he proposed that the clergyman should 
not be bound to do so, unless the parties 


| produced the certificate of the registrar. 


He should previously have stated that be- 
fore the names of the parties could be in- 
serted in the notice-book, that some per- 
sons known to the registrar should declare 
that the parties were really and bona fide 
what they purported to be. If the parties 
were not members of the Church of Eng- 
land, and did not choose to be married in 
the church, he proposed that they might 
he married in a Dissenting chapel, which 
Dissenting chapel must be regularly 
licensed for the purpose. He proposed 
that this shonid be done, provided twenty 
housekeepers signed a declaration that 
thev had been in the habit of attending 
the chapel, and that they knew it to be 
constantly used as a place of public wor. 
ship. When this was done the place was 
to be licensed, and it was to be described 
as a licensed chapel in which marriages 
could be contracted. After a Dissenting 
chapel had been licensed for the purpose, 
the Dissenting minister would be em- 
powered to marry the parties, in the 
manner which was agreeable to their own 
feelings and conscience. It was to be 
recollected, with respect to the officiating 
minister of the Church of England, that 
he was well known, and that his designa- 
tion and habitation were fixed, and there 
was great security as to proper care being 
used in performing the marriage ceremony. 
With respect to Dissenting ministers, he 
need hardly observe that they were a great 
society of persons ; and it often happened 
that a person for a time became the 
minister of a Dissenting congregation, and 
afierwards laid down his charge. The 
consequence would be, that there would 
be great uncertainty and vagueness if 
some care was not taken. He therefore 
proposed, that in all marriages in Dissent- 
ing chapels the registrar should be present 
at the ceremony. Then there remained 
that class of persons to whom he had bes 
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fore adverted, but which certainly was | Protestant Dissenters of the grievances of 


not very numerous, namely—those who 
declared that marriage was a simple civil 
contract; and in order to make the mea- 
sure complete, he should give them some- 
thing resembling what the right hon. 
Gentleman proposed to give them in his 
Bill of last year. 
making them go before the magistrate, as 


Instead, howe ver, of 


the hon. Gentleman propose d, he should | 


prefer that the parties, in such a case, 
should go before the chief superintendent 
of the district, 
married according toacertain form of words 
prescribed in the Bill. ‘The only difference 
between the marriages in the Church of 
England and those in Dissenting chapels 
was,that in the former the clergyman would 
have to enter the date of the ceremony, 
and the names of the parties, in the parish 
register-book, and that he afterwards must 
prepare a duplicate copy of the certificate 
of marriage, which he must send within a 
few days to the local registrar, who would 
enter it in the usual way, and afterwards 
send it to the chief register oflice in Lon- 
don. It thus appeared that he did not 
propose that it shouid be incumbent on 
the registrar to be present at marriages in 
the Church of England ; but in Dissenters’ 
chapels he deemed it requisite that the 
registrar should be present. Inthe Church 
of England, then, all the forms of mar- 
riage would be preserved, and at the same 
time he trusted adequate relief would be 
given to the conscientious objections of 
the Dissenters. These were the chief 
points of the two Bills which he proposed 
to introduce. He thought by the proposed 
civil register they would have a further ad- 
vantage, which he did not think could be 
obtained in any other way. It would 
relieve the Protestant Dissenter from that 
which he conscientiously considered a 
grievance, and, at the same time, It would 
afford good security against clandestine 
marriages. By passing these Bills, he 
thought that the Legislature would depri ive 
the Dissenters of one of those grounds of 
complaint which had been adverted to in 
the King’s Speech, and would relieve them 
from grievances which they considered 
burden on their consciences. He thought 
for this purpose, above all, a system of civil 
registration was necessary, and therefore 
it was, that he was anxious to consider 
both Bills together. Thus, then, while no 
disadvantage was offered to the Church, 
a complete relief was afiorded to the 


and that they should be | 


which they complained. He would say a 
few words, and a very few, with respect to 
other practical grievances of which he had 
heard Protestant Dissenters complain dur- 
ing the last three or four years. The first 
complaint was, want of a civil and general 
register; the second was the want of a 
marriage ceremony, which was not often- 
sive to their fe elings. With respect to 
these two points; b 1e had already addressed 
the House, and he trusted that the two 
Bills he proposed to introduce would afford 


‘an ample and satisfactory remedy. The 


| third 


iW 


subject was the disabilities under 


} 
hich the Dissenters laboured, as regarded 


| attending Oxford and Cambridge, which, 


| 








at the same time, disabled them froin at- 
taining those eminent degrees in some 
sciences and arts which might be obtained 
by the members of the Church of England. 
On this subject he would merely observe 
that he had always been favourable to 


| Opening the Universities of Oxford and 
Canibrid: ve 


to Dissenters; but he should 
' be ¢ guilty of something like delusion if he 
‘held out any prospect of immediate relief 
in this respect. Some Protestant Dissen- 
ters, however, looked to another mode by 
which those honours and distinctions might 
be obtained, from which they ought not to 
be debarred in consequence of their reli- 
gious opinions. He meant the establish- 
ment of a new University. This subject 
had niin. ¥ d the attention of the Govern- 
ment, and his right hon. Friend the Chan- 
cellor of the Exc hequer had devoted much 
time to devising a plan by which Pro- 
testant Dissenters, as well as all other per- 
sons, would be enabled to obtain their 
degrees, and that standing to which they 
were entitled, but which were now limited 
to those who studied at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge. This plan his right hon. Friend 
would shortly state to the House. Another 
matter of complaint was church-rates. Be- 
fore, however, adverting to this, he would 
allude to the complaints that had been 
made, that ministers of Dissenting chapels 
were not allowed to bury deceased mem- 
bers of their congregations in the burying- 
grounds of the Church of England. He 
was not prepared to propose any thing on 
this point ; but he would venture to say to 
those Protestant Dissenters who might be 
prepared to petition the House on the sub- 


ject, that the great object all should have 


in view was, the pro omotion of religious 
peace ; and that while they left the C hurch 
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of England in the full enjoyment of the 
rights which it ought to possess, the Pro- 
testant Dissenters should be placed i in such 
a position as to feel themselves perfectly 
free and equal in all civil concerns, and 
that this matter should not be an occasion 
of jarring or quarrelling between them- 
selves and the members of the Church. 
He was sorry to hear that there were some 
among the Protestant Dissenters, who stated 
that they preferred going on with the con- 
test between themselves and the Church 
on this point, as well as respecting church- 
rates, rather than the Legislature should 
interpose to promote peace and harm 10ny. 
Nothing, in his opinion, could be more 
desirable ae putting an end to those 
contests which unhappily subsisted. It 





| 
| 


was the duty of the Legislature to establish | 


such a system of laws that those feelings 
of alienation which unhappily existed be- 
tween members of the Church and Dis- 
senters should be lessened as much as 
possible. At the same time both parties 
should yield to a mutual feeling of good 
will, ah one party ought to feel that it 
possessed nothing which could be con- 
sidered an injury to the other. If this 
state of things was ever established, he 
should be able to look with confidence to 
the settlement of the question of burying 
Dissenters by their ministers in the church- 
yards. He was sure, if they introduced a 
measure for this purpose at present, and 
gave Protestant Dissenters, at any time, 


and under any circumstances, the right of 


going into church-yards for the purpose of 
performing any religious ceremonies they 
pleased, against the wish of the clergy- 


man, so far from promoting harmony, they | 
| sons should not be inveigied into it. 


would widen the breach which now existed. 





The clergy would feel that it was an un- | 


necessary and unjust interference 


with | 


them, and it would excite painful feelings | 


in their minds, to see ceremonies performed 
in the church-yards, against which they 
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from whom he did not anticipate anything 
obnoxious or insulting to his feelings. The 
subject of Church 
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rates would form a 
matter of consideration and debate for 
another day ; and he trusted that the end 
of these measures would be to establish 
firm peace between all religious parties in 
this country, and to do away those reli- 
gious heats which now pre wailed: and thus 
that a spirit of religious harmony would be 
engen idered, in which respect he was sorry 
to say that England was far behind other 
countries. In commerce, in wealth, 

industry, and, in some respects, in public 
| instruction, there were some nations far 
inferior to us, but, in respect of religious 
tolerance and harmony, they were far be- 


fore us. ‘The noble Lord concluded with 


moving for leave to bring in a Bill to 
establish a general civil registration of 


births, marriages, and deaths in England 
and Wales 

Mr. O'Connell rejoiced at the extent of 
the measure, as regarded the marriages of 
Protestant Dissenters; but he wished to 
know whether the measure extended to 
Roman Catholies ? 

Lord John Russell replied, that in Eng- 
Jand and Wales the provisions would ex- 
tend to Roman Catholics. 

Sir Robert Peel considered this subject 
to be one of too great importance to make 
any lengthened observations upon it until 
he had seen the Bill. There were two 
great principles to be considered in it. 
First, the interest which all had in com- 
mon, Dissenters as well as Churchmen, 
namely, the preventing clandestine mar- 
riages, and the insuring the perfect regu- 
larity of the ceremony, so that young per- 
The 
second point was concerning the religious 
scruples of either party. As a member of 
the Church of England, he would at once 
say, that, as far as he understood the Bill 


of the noble Lord, he had no objection to 


entertained serious and conscientious ob- | 


jections. If, however, 
harmony and goodwill were produced, he 
had no doubt that this might be madea 
matter of compromise between the clergy 
and the ministers of the Dissenters. A 


those feelings of 


clergyman living in harmony in his parish, | 


and having feelings of good-will to all 


classes of his parishioners, might freely be | 


induced to allow a funeral ceremony to be 
performed by a Dissenting minister in 
whom he had confidence, and with whose | 


make to its principle. The noble Lord 
proposed that members of the Church of 
England should continue to have their 
marriages solemnized in their churches; 
that the religious character of that cere- 
mony should continue to be respected ; 
that there should be required no other 
obligation whatever for the purpose of 
giving validity to the contract, than the 
performance of the religious ceremony. 
He was speaking of members of the 
Church of England; in their case, he 


piety and devotion he was satisfied, and | would repeat, the noble Lord did not pro- 
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pose to superinduce any civil form what- | 


ever in order to give validity to the con- 
tract. He was reminded of 
tions relating to the publication of bans, 
but this was antecedent to the re 
ceremony, and of the civil registration ; 
but this was after the religious ceremony: 
they were no doubt, civil matters, but he 
was speaking of the religious operation 
the contract, which was not affected by the 
Bill. 
would not be prevented, he presumed, from 
availing themselves of the religious regis- 


civil registration. 
this point omitted to take into consider- 
ation the question of the emoluments 
which at present arose to many persons 
from the mode of registration now in use ; 
but this was a matter of minor importance. 


ay 


The noble Lord had on | 


382 


only such religious rites and ceremonies 
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| 
|as they conscientiously felt disposed to; 


the excep- | 


: { 
licious | 


Members of the Church of England | 


yo it in no way undervalued the religious 
eremony whi ch he wished to have super- 
induced on the eivil contract; all the Bill 
did was to obviate the necessity of the 
religious ceremony bemg ac ondition in- 
dispé ensable to the v: al lidity of the marriage 
contract. The noble Lord still proposed 
to make a diff “ai between 
and members of the Church of 
to which, 


Dissenters 
England, 
he would admit, Dissenters could 


' not fairly object ; at the same time he might 
tration now in use, as well as the proposed | 


In thecase of the marriage of Dissenters the 


noble Lord proposed that the ceremony 


should be a religious one on the part of 


those Dissenters who attached importance 
to it as such, ‘fe could only say, that 
whether the measure which the noble Lord 
proposed as more satisfactory to the Dis- 
senters than that which he Sir Robert 
Peel had last yezr the honour of bringing 
forward, were reilly so, he must, of course, 
leave as a question of feeling, on which the 
Dissenters ought to be considered and 
consulted; for nis own part he could not 
but think the measure he had proposed 
calculated to be equally satisfactory with 
the present. This, however, as he had 
just observed, was a question to be de- 
cided according ‘o the religious scruples 
and feelings of the Dissenting body. The 
noble Lord had, however, not precisely 
described the measure which he had last 
year introduced ; the Noble Lord said that 
that measure proposed to continue the 
marriage contract as a religious ceremony 


in the case of members of the Church of 
but only as a eivil contract tn | 


England, 
the case of Dissenters. Now this de- 
scription of the measure, although not at 
variance with the truth, was not at all 

complete or exact description of its cha- 
racter. He certainly had proposed that 
there should be a civil evidence of the 
contract, but he had not proposed this 
because he undervalued the religious 
ceremony: on the contrary, the pre- 
amble of the projected Bill expressly re- 
cited that the Legislature wished to en- 
courage the religious ceremony. ‘The Bill 
certainly left it to the parties to observe 


| Bill, 





observe, that the Dissenter who recon- 
ciled himself to this dilterence might equal- 
ly have reconciled himself to the provisions 
of the Bill which he had brought forward. 
Under the now proposed Bill, in the case 
of the marriage of members of the Church, 
the attendance of the registrar would not 
be required; while, in the case of the Dis- 
senters, the ceremony would not be valid 
unless performed in the ig sence of a civil 
officer, the trar of the union. In his 
the magistrate was ‘te civil officer 
before whom the marriage was to be 
rated. Then, to the registrar’s 
attendance, he (Sir R. Peel) did not 
exactly see how it would be possible to 
insure the attendance of this officer, if 
there were to be only one in the Union, 
at every Dissenter’s marriage. Supposing 
all these marriages to take place on the 
Sabbath-day, it would be extremely diffi- 
cult for the officer to perform his many 
duties; and, on the other hand, it would 
be impossible for the Dissenters, under 
the contemplated circumstances, to make 
a free choice as to what day they would 
be married on, which would be a hard 
case. One great inconvenience and an- 
under which the Dissenters la- 
was in having their marriages 
performed i in a place of worship in whic h 
they held imunion, Now, under 
the proposed Bill, suppose the registrar 
to be a member of the Chureh of England, 
yet he was required to be present at every 
marriage celebrated rag every form of 
religious w orship which Dissenters might 
think it their ee us a-duty to adopt, 
whether Roman Catholic or any other 
species of dissenting form. The noble 
Lord, in proceeding with this Bill, must 
take care to guard against the possibility of 
fraud, or evasion of the law on the part of 
false pretenders to religious scruples, who, 
making a pretence that their principles of 
religion taught them to consider the reli- 


reels st 


’ 
celel as 


novance 
boured, 
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gious ceremony as not necessary to the 
validity of the marriage contract, might 
seek means of evading the law, and 
throwing families and society into confu- 
siun. He was not speaking of respectable 
and conscientious Dissenters, but of those 
who, under pretence of being of their 
profession, sought to evade the law. He 
must say again, that after carefully con- 
sidering the nature of the proposed Bill, 
he saw little material difference between it 
and the Bill he proposed last year; but if 
it were more palatable to the conscientious 
Dissenters, they certainly had a right to 
adopt that which they found most conso- 
nant to their religious feelings; and if they 
were pleased with the present measure in 
preference to his, he was quite ready to 
say that, for his own part, he had, as a 
Churchman, no objections to the principles 
of the noble Lord’s Bill. All he would 
stipulate for was, that the very utmost 
precautions should be taken that the real 
object of the Bill should not be defeated, 
for any fraud or evasion of the law would 
be dangerous to society and to property, 
and destructive of the peace of families. 
Mr. Baines rejoiced to tind, from what 
had fallen from the right hon. Baronet 
opposite, that the proposed measure was 
not objectionable in the eyes of members 
of the Established Church, and he be- 
lieved, though he spoke only as an indi- 
vidual, that it would be equally acceptable 
to the Dissenters. Nothing could be 
more beneficial than a general system of 
civil registration of births, marriages, and 
deaths; and he (Mr. Baines) looked upon 
the present measure, in its general outline, 
as calculated to effect that desired object. 
He differed from the right hon. Baronet, 
who thought that there was no material 
difference between the Marriage Bill an- 
nounced this night, and the one brought 
forward last year, for he thougit the noble 
Lord’s measure would obviate a very 
important objection, which applied to the 
plan announced by the right hon. Baronet, 
who drew a distinction between the mar- 
riages of Protestant Dissenters and those 
of members of the Established Church, 
the former of which were to consist, as far 
as the law was concerned, in a mere civil 
compact, while the latter had the sanction 


and force of a religious obligation. In 
the Bill of the noble Lord, the members 
of the Established Church would be mar- 
ried according to their 
ceremony ; 


own marriage 
the Protestant Dissenters would 
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be married by their own Ministers with 
| equal solemnity; and those that preferred 
the civil contract, were here left at liberty 
to adopt it in the presence of the registrar, 
who would become an attesting witness. 
With respect to the question of Church- 
rates alluded to by the noble Lord, he 
(Mr, Baines) hoped that they would sooa 
arrive at a conclusion equally satisfactory 
to the members of the Church and to Dis- 
senters, On this subject, speaking merely 
as an independent Member of Parliament, 
and not as the representative of a body of 
Dissenters, he might express his decided 
opinion that the Dissenters would never 
yield their consent to any mode of arrang- 
ing that matter that did not go to the 
actual and absolute extinction of those rates 
without commutation. As to the admis- 
sion of Protestant Dissenters to the Uni- 
versities of Oxford and Cambridge, they 


had long claimed that privilege; but if 


collegiate benefits and honours could be 
secured to them of equal value by other 
means, he supposed that the principal 
cause of their discontent on that head 
would be removed. ‘The Dissenters did 
not, he believed, insist very strongly upon 
the right of their Ministers to perform the 
funeral service in the parish church-yards, 
unless with the concurrence of the clergy- 
man. ‘To insist upon this privilege would, 
in certain cases, be to violate the consci- 
entious scruples of the Minister of the 
Established Church; and the Protestant 
Dissenters of England, if he understood 
their characters, were as little inclined to 
do violence to the consciences of others 
as they were to submit to the violation of 
their own consciences. 

Mr. O'Connell expressed his extreme 
satisfaction at the plan developed by the 
noble Lord. The relief which it would 
give Roman Catholics from many of their 
inconveniences and annoyances was con- 
siderable, and the advantage to the State 
would be no less so. At present, when the 
law required a twofold ceremony to be 
gone through in the case of the marriage 
of a Roman Catholic and a Protestant, 
many of the poorer Roman Catholics neg- 
lected the second ceremony on account 
principally of the expense, and the conse- 
quence was, that in a great many cases 
this neglect readering the marriage inva- 
lid, parishes were, after a few years, 
burdened with numbers of illegitimate 
children. 

Mr. Goulburn thought the Bill did not 
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provide sufficiently against cases of fraud. ! was to obviate the nece ssity of painful and 


He should, however, in the progress of 
the measure, take further occasion to 
express his opinions on several parts of it. 

Lord John Russell thanked the House 
for the very favourable manner in which it | 
had received his proposed measure. After 
the broad and liberal principles which 


were stated last year by the right hon. Ba- | 


ronet on this subject, he had felt assured | 


of his support of “i present Bill. Witl 
reference to the o ec tion which had been 
made on the cath of one registrar’s being 
insufficient to attend all the 

Dissenters within his registry, he (Lord 
J. Russell) would reply, that he believed 
there would generally be oue reg 
every 5,000 persons, be suf- 
ficient, the calculation being, that the 
marriages, in proportion to the population, 
were less than one per cent. With refer- 
ence to the facility which would be given 
to clandestine marriages, he did not think 
his Bill inferior in this respect to the Bill 
of the right hon, Baronet. 


marriages of 


istrar to 


at Re shel 
which would 


) ey Uccbat 


Sir Robert Peel observed, that when no | 


jou 


point of honour was concerned, he hac 
sanguine hopes that many of the Dis- 
senters, particularly the female portion of 
them, would prefer being married in 
Chureh. 

Motion agreed to—Leave given. 

Leave was also given to bring in the Bill 
for regulating Marriages. 


+ 


POPE PORTE L ET 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, February 15, 1856. 


MinuTES.] Petitions presented. By Lord Wynrorp, from 
Shackfield, for Relief to the Agriculturists—By Lord 
WuHaArncuiFFE, from Cleveland and Bury St. Edmond’s, 
with the same prayer. 


PEL EET TEE 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, February 15, 1835. 


MrinvurTeEs.] Petitions presented. By Mr. Brorrerton, 
from Rochdale, Mr. Divetr, from Exeter, and Mr. SAn- 
ForD, from Yeovil, in favour of Mr. Buckin 
Claims.—By Dr. BowrineG, from Owners of Omnibusses 
at Port Glasgow, against the Tax imposed on those 
Vehicles.—By Mr. Cayuey, from Richmond, and other 
Places, and by Mr. W. Duncombe, from Northallerton 
and other Places, for Relief for Agriculture.—By Mr. 
PrASE, from an Individual at Hull, against the Printer’s 
Acts.—By Mr. Ewart, from Calcutta, for a Reduction of 
the Duties on East-India Produce. 





Divorce Biuts.] Tooke rose to 
move a Resolution for referring Divorce 
Bills to a Select Committee, empowered 
to hear Counsel, 
verify documentary evidence, 


VOU. SXXL 15°") 


examine witnesses, and 
His wish 


‘ thereof, 


GHAM’s | 


i 


at the Biss of the 


s€s were exan a red 


disgusting exhibitions 
House. When witnes 
at the Bar in divorce cases, their evidence 


was frequently given so as not to be heard 


| Lh ° bd nl : 
and when it was heard it venerally 
turned out to be painful, if not discustine, 
} y gS ' : 
totheieelings, IHlis object was, to remedy 
the evil by re ferrins such evidence to a 
Select Comm itfee, He was aware that 
the present practice of maki Givorces 
; ets oO evislative ena S was 
: : 
thought questionab! /, 
nad that it mi 1C by COnS ered ¢t r to 
: 
rt sucii matters to the Privy Council, o1 
+ } + : 
tO { n *coimpet t tribun I; but 
4 | - ! 
till a W ai omprcnensive measure 
cou Introduced on the subject, he 
\ Me 1 . 
Was ¢ union that th appointment ot 
such a Committee as he proposed would 
i i sais 


be advantageous. He had spoken to the 
nate on the Committee, and they 
promis d to attend, so that he could 
guarantee the utmost attention would be 
paid in all cases referred to them, and the 
House would be spared aconsiderable 
of time upon matters with which it was 
incompetent to deal effectually at present. 
The hon. Member moved—* That a Se- 
lect Committee, to consist of not more shes in 


nine Members (three being the 


waste 


be appointed, to whom shall RY 
every Diverce Bill, on the second reading 
with hear 
examine witnesses, and verify the docu- 


’ 


power to 


mentary evidence produced, three at least 
of the Members who shall 
at the opening 
case to be present at each mecting upon 
it, until report made; and that after the 
appointme ut of such Committee, the 


of the evidence in any one 
} 


| practice of hi earing Counsel and examining 


Divorce Bilis at the Bar of 
the House be discontinued 
otherwise s ecially ordered.” 
Mr. Bias put it to his hon. Friend 
whether he would take this imporiant step 
payers: the concurrence of a law 


witnesses on 


pt W hen 


9 © XCC} 


Ofiicer 


Minister of the Crown? 
Mr. Tooke said, he had been in com- 
munication with the Chancellor of the 


A y ? ‘ . 
Exchequer and the noble Secretary f 


the Home Department, and the former 
had intimated his opinion, that, althougha 
b tter remedy, 1 il be hereafter des a 
this pian W Ll ore ! roveme! 

pre ent s i Li i ya 

Mi per i { ( H 
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of the plan as far as it went, and would 
it. He hoped that the House 
would agree to the experiment till some 
more perm nent remedy could be devised. 

Sir Robert Peel recommended the hon. 
Gentleman to consent to a postponement 
ovested the import- 


of his Moi 
whether the prospect, 


support 


) 


ance of con iderine 





or at least tl vossibility, of publicity 
under the present system did not consti- 
tute a material check upon collusion and 
an evas the law. He thought that 
time should be allowed for deliberation 
be fi H prot din with ihe M on 

Mr D f sucht that the-time had 
arrived when chan iid be made 
in the existine system, wv iid not con- 
duce tomo rality and encouraged collusion, 
He would not now enter upon a See sion 
of the question, but he gave notice, 
that when the next Divorce Bill came 
before them he should take the sense of 
the House on the subject, with a view to 


an alte wit nin the present mode of pro- 
ceeding. . 
Dr. Lushington was clearly of opinion 
individuals obtaining 
divorce was 
and thouch he did not 
f believing that in the 
maiority of cases collusion existed, he 
thought the existing system one which 
ought to undergo an entire revision. As 
soon as time and opportunity permitted, 
the tion of divorce ought to be 
referred some competent jurisdiction, 
whether to that which had at present 
nizane natrimonial matters, or to 
some other body, he did not say, but he 
was decidedly of opinion that the practice 
of obta Private Acts of Parliament 
ourht to be abolished. He said this, 
because under the present system they 
were matters of private canvass or mutual 
agreement, and because Parliament was 
not the fittest tribunal to pronounce an 
Opinion on questions of this description. 
ct to his hon. Friend’s Motion, 
if new Divorce Bills were to be introduced, 
and ifno attempt was made to alter the 
present mode of proceeding, he agreed 
with his hon. Friend in preferring 
amination before a Scleet Committee to 
evidence at the Bar. 


that the practice of 
private Acts in 
most injurious 5 


] 
lanoth 
A =a FO 


questions of 


go the 


whole quest 


cor fay ot 


ining 


With respec 


an @€X- 


examination of 
In reference to what had fallen from the 
richt hon. Member for Tamworth on the 
subject of publicity, he assured the right 
hon. Baronet that this House was never 
considered as asafeguard azainst collusion. 


an 
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jurisdiction assigned it. 
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Parties looked to the House of Lords, and 
when Divorce Bills passed the Lords, in 
nineteen cases out of twenty the proceed- 
ings of this House were considered as mat- 
ters ofcourse. Nothing but a most mature 
consideration of the question in all its 
bearings, especially with reference to the 
great importance of keeping the marriage 
tie solemn and unbroken, and affording 
no undue facilities to divorcees a vinculo 
—nothing short of this would suffice to 
produce a satisfactory remedy. 

Lord John Russell said, that if he did 
not feel disposed to agree to the Resolu- 
tion of the hon. Member for Truro, it was 
partly on the ground that so momentous a 
subject ought not to be disposed of in this 
manner, and partly because he did not 
think the present an appropriate remedy ; 
but he did not oppose the Resolution, 
because he was of opinion that the present 
mode of passing Divorce Bills was satis- 
factory. According to the present method 
of obtaining divorces it required the pos- 
session of considerable wealth to procure 
an Act of Parliament;—divorces were 


carried, and the investigation at the 
Bar was a mere form and mockery. 
However, the present mode of proceeding 


diminished the facilities of obtaining 
divorces, which was one of its advantages, 
and sanctioned the opinion that they 
ought not to be lightly granted. As to 
the proposition for referring divorces to a 
special tribunal and a jurisdiction created 
for the purpose, he would not enter upon 
it now; but in reference to the plan before 
the House, he thought that amore satis- 
factory one might have been suggested. 
This mode erected a special tribunal, but 
unfortunately did not qualify it for the 
There was no 
security that those nine individuals would 
be persons in whose hands it would be 
proper to place great judicial powers ; 
and when the hon. Gentleman said, that 
three should be a quorum, he thought the 
matter still worse. Ifa stated tribunal of 
one or three individuals were appointed to 
act as Judges in divorce, no one would 
canvass them; but when a Committee 
of nine was appointedthree of whom might 
act, nobody would look at it in the same 
light, as a judicial tribunal, and persons 
would not think themselves debarred from 
soliciting its members, so that you would 
give this Committee the enormous power 
of Judges, without investing its members 
with the sacred character which Judges 
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ought to possess. Great changes were | gla! to hear that. He understood, that 


making in the law from year to year, and , the Governor, by his ! 1 « t 
Government was disposed, as speed a1 4 Ils the | had 





it could, to take this question into consi- | mu 
deration, other and more pressing matters believed that ! ord rd 
being disposed of. The opinion of the 
hon. and learned Member for the Tower: sible, done every tl 
Hamlets would doubtless have e 
with Parliament and the countiy, but he 
implored the House not t 
supposed remedy which would aggravate m 
some of the mischiets of the present 

tem, without producing a satisfactory t 
bunal in cases of divorcee. 

Mr. Tooke, after the declaration of the M 
noble Lord (Lord J. Russell), although he th ; so 
apprehended the reform of the law mie 
come rather late, would, with t! 
sion of the House, withdraw 

Motion withdrawn. 











Canava.| Mr. Roebuck said, that as he to m 

believed, the hon. Baronet (Sir G. Grev) ( 
z 1 LL? } ' ‘ ' 

had not made uD HIS Uber 1 

the production of the instructions given t { 





Lord Gosford, and the Commissioners tated minds ef the | 
appointed to inquire into the grievance 
complained of in Lower Canada, he was) ber p 
willing to postpone his Motion 
present. men) to: ve 1 b oTeat ( i 
Sir G. Grey had fully made up his , the advances of | 1 Gosford, and he 
mind on the subject, and was prepared to) was happy thai oble Lord, acti ia 
state his views to the House in a few the spirit of | Majesty’s Goy 
words. Means had been taken to settle had d loin hi 1 r to con te 
the differences subsistine between this. the j le. Ue was sor hat by dk 
country and Canada, and he trusted with | so Lord Gosf i tl 
every prospect of success. But great | abuse of a party peo] 
inconvenience might result from the pro- By exercise of a > COl n cour- 
duction of those instructions while the tesy, and by displaying av i- 
Commissioners were still enga neo nob! Lt 
investigation of the alleged grievances of up in the minds of a party ca 
Canada, and inquiting into their reality constitutional and Enelish, t 





and extent. On this ground alone he poss 
objected to the Motion. He was happy | Speakcr’s objection to this course of ob- 





to say, that a great deal had already been servation, and would not p: l. He 
done to allay the differences between this could not avoi ne | pproba 
country and Canada, tion of the Governor- ral in acting in 
Mr. Roebuck said, as he had th pir! t * the 
object in view as his Majesty’s Govern- | Government, and he trusted the n 
ment, to conciliate all parties, and as he Lord’s exertions would ned 
did not wish to interfere with existine success. In conclusi Ihe leay 
negotiations, he should not press his | to withdraw hi 
Motion; but he hoped the House would | 
allow him to say a word or two with| Svare or 1 PAURITIU 
regard to the present state of Canada. | Roebuck rose for the pu » of ealline 
The hon. Baronet said, that the Assembly | the attention of ¢! | to the state of 
had done much, as far as they had yet | the administration of j1 hauri- 
gone, to allay the differences between | tius; and he was sure, stating the 
Canada and the Government. He was | extraordinary circumstances on which he 
O92 
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founded his Motion, he shonld not be re- 
fused that Committee of inquiry which 
they imperatively demanded. He knew 
that at the outset he had a great difliculty 
to encounter, arising from the apathy 
which somchow prevailed in that House 
respecting our distant possessions: It was 


an agreeable thing to extend dominion, | 


but a disagreeabie thing to govern fresh- 


icquired possessions properly. But he | 


hoped he should not appeal to that 
in vain for justice, when he unfolded to 
them a system of corruption and misrule 
which the Colonial annals of England 
hardiy could parallel. He was ‘about to 
of no ordinary import, in- 
snecessive governors; and 


Touse 


bring charges 
volving three 
while he appeared as a suppliant for jus- 
tice in behalf of the inhabitants of the 
Mauritius, he stood also in the character 
of defender of British commerce in that 
colony, for it was well known that a great 
nuinber of merchants had 
the Government on the subject, seeing 
that their commerce and trade were alto- 
gether endangered, in consequence of the 
corrupt condition of the Courts of Justice 
in that country. All he had to do being 
to lay sufhcient ground for inquiry, he 
would not attempt to prove all he should 
assert, although he had documents suffi- 
cient to do so, if the temper and feeling 
of the House would permit him to enter 
at length into all the complicated trans- 


actions of the case: he should content 
} 


himself with establishing such a case of 


suspicion as called for inquiry, and that 
he pledged himself to do before he com- 
pleted the task he had imposed on him- 
self. Before, however, entering on the 
statement he was about to submit, it was 
necessary he should, with the permission 
of the House, make certain prelimmary 
observations respecting the state of the 
island. It must be known to the greater 
part of those he addressed, that the 


Mauritius was an island in the midst of 


the Indian seas, peculiarly important to 
our commerce; that it was taken by the 
English in 1810, and finally ceded to this 
country by treaty of peace in 1814. Its 
population was about 110,000, embracing 
50,000 slaves, between 30,000 and 40,000 
free coloured population, and something 
more than 10,000 free whites. The parties 


for whom he appeared were the whole of 


} 
' 
the sh 


coloured free 


ive population, the whole of the 
‘ i 
, 


and a very large 


> 
But there 


poul wwion, 


pertion of the whites. was a 
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small portion of the whites who had 
been enabled, by the corrupt state of the 
Courts, to domineer over the others, and to 
turn all the powers of the Government to 
their own personal and corrupt purposes, 
The law of that country was a strange 
compound of the old French law, the 
ordinances of the French authorities, and 
the edicts of the English Government, 
For the administration of this law three 
separate sets of oflicers were established— 
legislative, administrative, and judicial 
functionaries. The legislative function- 
aries were the Governor and the Legislative 
Council ; the executive comprised the Go- 
vernor and the Executive Council; while 
the judicial branch was composed of two 
parts—Courts of the first instance and 
the Supreme Court. As soon as the colony 
came into the possession of the English, 
they were desirous of putting down sla- 
very, and ameliorating the condition of the 
slave population. With that view slave 
trading was declared a felony, and in 
order to create something like impartiality 
in their favour, an Order in Council was 
passed, in consequence of a Resolution of 
that House, to the effect that no governor, 
judge, or registrar of slaves-—that, in fact, 
no person, in any way whatever connected 
with the administration of justice—should 
hold any species of slave property, either 
directly, in trust, or mortgage. Now, he 
had to charge the whole body of those 
functionaries with holding slave property. 
He had to charge Sir Charles Colville, 
the late governor, with speculating and 
creating debts in slave property. He had 
to charge Chief Justice Blackburne; he 
had to charge Mr. Dick; he had to charge 
the officers of the Supreme Court—in 
fact, he had to charge nearly the whole of 
the functionaries of the island with the 
same gross violation of that Order in 
Council. It was his duty to declare to 
the House the disastrous consequences of 
that state of things; and first of all as 
to its effect on the actual existence of the 
law. It was known, at least to Govern- 
ment, that so soon as this country obtained 
possession of the Mauritius, there arose a 
party in that island opposed to the rule 
and dominion of England, because she 
had interfered to put down the slave 
trade, and endeavoured to ameliorate the 
condition of the slave population, When 
the Order in Council to which he had re- 
ferred became known, the feelings of op- 
position to the yoke of England became 
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much stronger, and he had _ no hesitation 
in charging them with having commitied 
acts of open rebellion, and exciting trea- 
sonable conspiracies against the Govern- 
ment and rule of this country. He 
charged the whole of the functionaries of 
that country with being cognizant of those 
offences, without reporting them to the 
home Government. He had undeniable 
proof of this to urge before the Commit- 
tee. In a despatch from the Secretary 
of State—a grave and solemn document, 
to which was attached the name of Lord 
Goderich, now Earl of Ripon—this charge 
in so many words was laid to their account. 
It so happened that they were then in- 
trusted with making some alterations in 
the code of that country, and they altered 
it so as to create the suspicion in the 
mind of the Secretary of State that they 
did so with the sinister purpose of favour- 
ing those who were opposed to the rule 
and dominion of this country. Th 
despatch charged the local authorities 
with executing the task confided to them 
in a spirit of bad faith, in order to secure 
to the seditious impunity, at least, if they 
failed in their resistance to the Govern- 
ment and the laws. With respect to the 
state of the colony at this time, the 
despatch declared that armed associations 
existed expressly, as was afterwards 
proved, for the purpose of throwing off 
the Enelish dommion. There was also 
then sitting the Colonial Committee, which 
really governed the colony, and of whose 
proceedings the Government at home had 
no information. There was not 
slightest chance of justice being obtained 
by any one who was notin some way con- 
nected with that Committee or armed 
body. About that time other regulations 
were made in England respecting slave 
property; a registration was ordered of 
all the slaves in the colony, for the pur- 
pose of discovering whether any had been 
lilegally imported. It having been deter- 
mined by the Commissioners of Eastern 
Inquiry that a large body of slaves had 
been imported after the cession of the 
colony, who were consequently legaily 
free, Sir George Murray very properly, 
and with great benevolence of intention, 
threw the onws of proving who were and 
who were not free, not on the unfortunate 
slaves, but on their possessors. In con- 
sequence of that regulation, the slave- 
holding population of the Mauritius rose 
into almost open rebellion, calling on their 
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friends to resist its being carried into 
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effect. Whenthe colony was in that ex- 
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mie presented himself, but the Judge posi- | noble Lord opposite (Lord Stanley) was 
iively refused to swear him. What, under; materially implicated. As he had already 
hese circumstances, was the course taken | stated, a charge of treason was made 


i 
by the governor? Did he suspend the} against the authorities in the Mauritius 


Judge who treated the authority of the | by Lord Goderich, in a despatch which 
home Goverrment with so little ‘respect ? i bore that noble Lord's signature; but he 


Did the Chief Justice remonstrate? No. | had every reason to believe that that dis- 





What course then was taken? Why Mr.| patch was not sent out until after the 
Jeremie it home, as it were, in dis- | noble Lord (Stanley) opposite had received 
| grace ; and for no other reason than because | the seals of the Colontal-office. What 
it up} 1 by the colonists that he | was the rse taken by the noble Lord ? 
would « to carry into ef the | For a whole year he leti the Island of the 
‘ and intentions of the home CGovern- | Mauritius without a single despatch. In 
ment. Was it to be pretended that the | other words, he left the population of that 
vernor  ¢ colony w justified in| Island to have justice administered to 
acting Ins 1 manver? or would it be |! them by Judg ses whos se character had been 
maintained, that a ¢ rnor so acting | inpeache d by the highest authority in the 
Ought not only to | emoved from his | kingdom—allowed the fountain of Justice 
government, but also to be dismissed from | to be poisoned in its source—destroyed 
the serv in wl he held rank? He | the confidence of the people in the Go- 
‘ nded that the ¢ t of Sir Charles | vernment of England—and did as much 
Col i his treatment of the | as possible to destroy the power and cha- 
( out by the home Government, | racter of this country in her colonies. But 
V iminal ; | was one of the | not content with this criminal negligence 
round hi he should rest his | in the first instance, when a whole year 
lot ya Comimitice of Inquiry. Well, { bad been allowed to pass over without in- 
Mr. Jeremie came home, was % de-}quiry, the noble Lord became as crimi- 
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nally hasty in the proceedings he adopted ; 
for without any inquiry, without any pub- 
lic investigation, he « xculpated the Judges 
whose conduct his predecessor in office 
had denounced, and continued them in a 
situation which his predecessor had de- 
clared they were unfit to fill. Thus the 
noble Lord combined ” one act nearly all 
the faults of which a statesman could be 
guilty; and he must oy that here again 
he had the key of the noble Lord’s con- 
duct, when he found him alike in Ireland, 
in America, in Africa, and in a remote 
sre in the Indian Sew. the friend of des- 
potisn as and the fomentor of discord, and 
the advocate of bigotry. During the long 











hi ( marion of twelve months (if he might imi- 
land, by m fwh tence |tate the gentle and generous style of 
of putting down the sl ‘tion, it } insinuation adopted by the noble Lord 

is hoped ¢ ual steps might taken | the seh r Betsige ds he would not take 
to throw off the voke of England. He! upon hin self to say how the noble Lord’s 
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that point vidence which he would not | might have been in forging chains for 
then detain the House in det _ but | the people of Ireland, whom he had ex- 
which | a right to mention as forming | cited to rebellion—it might have been in 
a gO und for inquiry. ten he | framing coercive laws for the people of 
charged the whole of the ¢ »xecutive Govern- | North America, whom he had also goaded 


ment with being cognizant of the real state | into a state of incipient insurrection ; but, 

p what- | however it might have been employed, it 
ever to put down the rebellion which they | was certain the noble Lord had left the 
knew to exist. He now cane to another | administration of justice in the island of 
point of the subject, one in which the | Mauritius in the hands of Judges whose 
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conduct had been declared by Lord Gode- | or could hold the office of Fiscal or Attorney 


Tich to be not only illegal, but treasonable. | General, or be a Bish 


When Mr. Jeremie was, at length, per- 


mitted to commence his inquiries, he dis- | 


covered why the Chief Justice of the island 
was in the power of the conspirators—he 
discovered that the Chief Justice was a 


| 


possessor of slave property to a very con- | 


siderable extent. 
the Roman law, which was the law of the 
island, that the Judges should be omni 
exceplione majores, he objected to them 
every one, with the exception of Sir Wil- 
liam Nicolay, being 

With respect to Mr. Dick, he would say, 


that he had been auditor of the public; i: 


4 


accounts in the Mauritius at the time of 
the defaleation in the accounts of Mir. 
Theodore Hooke. He was dismissed from 
office on that occasion, but by some sud- 
den change he who was dismissed as auditor 
of accounts soon after turned up as th 
Secretary of the colony. This 
was indebted to all those parties whose 
| 


Mr. Dick 


Acting, therefore, on} 


Siave propre LOrs. 


fitness as Judges he was one of those ap- | 


pointed to try. Any comment on that 


subject was unnecessary on his (Mr. Roe- | t 
A 


buck’s) part. As to Sir William Nicolay, 
he was a soldier, and it would not be fair 
to expect from him to be well versed in 
legal matters. But it was not too much 
to expect thathe should be acquainted 
with the common principles of justice. 
What course had he 
his Court of Inquiry, made the 


r ] 
taken? He shut 


INGuIPY a 


private one, and thus shut out the prose- | t 


cutor, Mr. Jeremie. He had the wiinesses 
examined separately, without giving to 
Mr. Jeremie the opportunity of hearing 
them; and, under such circumstances, it 
would not surprise the House to learn 
that the result of the investigation was a 
decision against the Procureur-general. 
He did not charge Sir William Nicolay 
with corruption, but be did charge him 
with a gross violation of the principles of 
Justice, which his experience at a drum- 
head court-martial might have taught him. 
The charge against the Judges was, as 
might have been expected under the cir- 
cumstances, negatived, and a charge was 
made against Mr. Jeremie for having 
brought it. Now, what was the ground 
of Mr. Jeremie’s objection to the Judges ? 
He objected on the ground of the ordinance 
of 1826, by which it was declared that no 
proprietor ofslaves, or any holder, directly or 
indirectly, of slave property, could exercise 


the office of Judge, or protector of slaves, | 
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a slave owner. The noble Lord should, 
before he restored him, have made hiesilf 
acquainted with the cause for which he 
had formerly been removed. If the 
colony had been restored to a tranquil 
state, he might say that these were evils 
out of which good had arisen, but he 
would ask what was the state of the colony 
at the present moment? He called upon 
the hon. and learned Member for the 
Tower Hamlets, as wellas the hon. Mem- 
ber for Weymouth to bear witness upon 
that point. He wished the hon. Member 
for Weymouth to state to the House the 
consequences of the ordonnance issued by 
this very faction now in power against the 
whole population of Mauritius; and he 
Member for the Tower 
Hamlets to state his opinion of the con- 
sequences of the determination come to 
by the Chicf Justice? Why, would the 
House believe that by that ordonnance 
the whole intentions of the British Legis- 
Jature respe cling the slave population had 
been frustrated—that by it slavery had 
been re-established in Mauritius, and not 
merely slavery, but the slave trade? Nay 
more-——by that ordonnance erety free 
labourer was in fact made a slave; for if 
any servant could not get employment 
within a month, it was directed by this 
ordonnance that he should either be ban- 
ished from the island or become an ap- 
prentice. Could anything be a more 
violation of the intention of the 
Legislature? In consequence of that 
ordonnance the press had been put down 
in that colony; the editor of the only 
paper in the colony which advocated the 
cause of the free and coloured population 
and of the slaves, had been condemned 
ina fine of 50/. for a libel against the 
Procureur-general, and the fine not being 
paid, the man was banished, and the 
pape suppressed. He, therefore, con- 
tended that the transactions in that colony 
required ‘ae ediate investigation. Every 
one of the facts he had_ stated he pledged 
himself to prove before a ee by 
official documents. He now came to 
what he conceived was the strongest 


ip os : 
would ask the hon. 


g1lOss 


Committ 


pot nt in his case. Mr. Jeremie had been 
lately appointed as a Puisne Judge at 
Ceylon. Before his appointment it was 
stated to the heads of the Colonial De- 


partment that it was tle intention of the 
delegates now in this country, sent from 
the Mauritius by the people of that colony, 
to bring this case before Parliament, It 
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was stated also that Mr. Jeremie’s attend - 
ance was absolutely necessary, as a wit- 
ness, to make out that case, and it was, 
therefore, requested of the Colonial 
Minister that Mr. Jeremie might not be 
sent away. In spite of this information, 
the Government chose to appoint Mr. 
Jeremie a Judge at Ceylon, and ordered 
him to secure a passage, by which certain 
expenses were incurred. Still the dele- 
vates reiterated their statement that they 
required Mr, Jeremie as a witness, and 
that he ought not to be spirited away. 
When this expense was cr eated the head 
of the Colonial-office and not till then, 
(thinking probably that the delegates— 
would not be able to get over the difh- 
culty of the expense), said that he could 
not in fact relieve Mr. Jeremie; but that 
ifhe were willing to stay, well; but if so 
the Colonial-ofiice could not consent to 
pay his expenses. Mr, Jeremie was ap- 
plied to, and declared his willingness to 
remain, and the delegates then offered to 
pay his expenses. Would the British 
Hlouse of Commons believe that the 
people of a distant colonial possession, 
after sending delegates to England to 
demand of the Legislature inquiry into and 
redress of their grievances, were con- 
demned to pay 1,000/. for the attendance 
of one witness—1,0001. of unnecessary 
expense, created by the Colonial- office, 
and paid in hard money to the head of 
that office? Could the Government, 
after that, deny the inquiry demanded ? 
It was impossible. If they really did 
mean to refuse a Committee, it would but 
have been decent and cereifal to have 


| told the delegates of that intention when 


they applied to the Colonial-office, to 
prevent Mr. Jeremie being sent away. It 
vas well known thatif the Government had 
intended to grant a Committee, that hav- 
ing a working majority in the House, 
they could have done so; and on the 
other hand, if they had intended to deny 
a Committee, they could have equally 
succeeded; therefore it would have been 
but honest and decent to have said either 
that they did intend to grant it, or that 
they did not. Having paid, contrary to 
all rules of British justice, and contrary, 
he was sure, to the feelings of the British 
people and cf that House, 1,000. for 
their witness, it was impossible that the 
Government could deny the Committee 
now asked for. He would affirm, then, 
that he had made out a case for inquiry ; 
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first, on the ground of the strong ec m- 
plaints of the people of the Maurit us; 
secondly, on the ground of the charges 
which had been brought by an individual 
holding an official situation in the island 
against the whole administration of justice 
in that country; and, thirdly, 
made out a case for a Committee by his 
statement of the conduct of Lord Gienelg 
and the Colonial-offiice. He could not 
by possibility suppose that the House 
would deny ail justice to the colonies of 
this kingdom ; and that our dominion, 
instead of being, what it ought to be, the 
dominion of a great and civilised nation, 
spreading her protecting flag over het 
remotest dependencies, s| hould be in the 
eyes of our colonies and of Europe merely 
a tyrant and despotic holder of power for 
her own selfish ends—not an intelligent 
and honest nation, making her Goyern- 
ment beloved as well as feared. He 
wished honour to his country, but that 
honour would not accrue if instances of 
this kind were allowed to pass without 
investigation and without redress. The 
Government ought not to fear inquiry ; first, 
because it ought not to do anything which 
it was afraid should see the light; and 
secondly, because if anything were done 
by any public officers that was complained 
of, it was the duty of the Government to 
inquire into, and afford redress. Redress 
ought not to be refused because the par- 
ties complaining were at a distance from 
our shores. If the colonies derived pro- 
tection from this country on the one hand, 
so, on the other, they rendered services to 
us; and rendering us those services, we 
owed to them the obligation of giving 
them fair and impartial justice. On the 
ground of justice, and of nothing else, 
he demanded an investigation into the 
charges which he had made. 

Sir George Grey: I can assure the 
hon. and learned Member and the House, 
that from the experience which I have had 
in the Colonial Department, I have not 
witnessed that apathy which he seems 
to attribute to the people of this country, 
with regard to the interests of the British 
colonies. On the contrary, [ have found, 
and I do not say it in the language of 
complaint, for I rejoice at it, that there is 
scarcely a case of abuse, or an alleged 
offence, committed by any individual in 
office in our colonies, which does not find 
its way to the House of Commons; and 
looking back only to the last Session, I 
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he had 
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may say that sufficient evidence has been 
afforded of the readiness on the part of 
this House to appoint a Committee to in- 
vestigate charges connected with the 
government of our colonies, when grounds 
for such an investigation were laid before 
them. The hon. and learned Gentleman, 
therefore, in bringing this question before 
the House, has adopted that course which 
is the most sure to promote the ends of 
justice; for if, after hearing the explana- 
tions which it will be my duty to submit 
to the House, sufficient grounds for an 
inquiry still remain, the proposed investi- 
gation will, doubtless, be acceded to; 
while, on the other hand, if, as I antici- 
pate, those explanations should be satis- 
factory, | am confident the House will not 
be disposed to take a step calculated to 
revive animosities now happily allayed, 
and to check that healthy current of 
affairs which in the Mauritius has suc- 
ceeded to the disorder and confusion 
which recently prevailed there. The 
House ought to be convinced that the ap- 
pointment of the Committee would be at- 
tended by a beneficial result, and that it 
would not have the effect of disturbing 
social order, interrupting commercial pros- 
perity, and producing those very evils, on 
the termination of which we have been 
sincerely congratulating ourselves. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman has alluded 
to the traffic in slaves which formerly 
prevailed in Mauritius. I fully concur 
with him in reprobating that traffic in the 
strongest terms, and | deeply lament that 
it should ever have been tolerated by any 
civilized country. It is, however, well 
known that Mauritius, till the; period of its 
conquest in 1810, was a French colony, 
and up to that time the slave-trade was in 
full operation, unchecked by any law. It ts 
not a matter of surprise, with the facilities 
afforded from its situation and other cir- 
cumstances, that on the colony coming 
into our possession in a time of war, the 
practice should not immediately have been 
put a stop to; nor am I disposed to think 
that the measures taken by the local au- 
thorities for this purpose were proper, or 
that existing ‘ulations were enforced i 
the manner in hie they ought to “ati 
been. 

The Report of the Commissioners of 
Eastern Inquiry, in 1828, on this subject, 
affords melancholy and convincing proof 
of the extent of the traffic after the island 
came into our possession, though that Re» 
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port states that the evil did not exist, ex- 
cept in very few instances, after the year 
1821, and no doubt can be entertained cf 
the efficiency of the measures which have 
been adopted in late years by his Majesty’s 
Government for its complete suppression, 
I am anxious, therefore, not to go back to 
those times for the purpose of criminating 
parties who have already incurred severe 


censure, while no evil for the future re- | 


mains to be remedied. The hon. Genile- 
man, however, has brought a charge 
against his Majesty’s present Government, 
as connected with this subject, which Lam 
happy to have an opportunity of meeting. 
He has stated, as a fact, and-a similar 
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| moral or legal, are these individuals the pro- 
| perty of any man. ‘They were consigned to 
slavery in direct contravention of the law, and 
their title to freedom is as absolute and uns 
deniable as that of any white inhabitant of the 
King’s dominions. It may be difficult, and 
in some cases impossible, to prove the claims 
to freedom which individual negroes may set 
up onthe ground of illegal importation and 
slavery of themselves or their parents ; but to 
argue that any persons who could establish 
their identity as having been illegally imported, 
are the property of those who may now happen 


, to hold them in slavery, is to maintain that 


the Act abolishing the slave-trade is not the 
law of England, and that the distant depend- 


encies of the Crown may set itat nought with 


statement appears to have been made ata | 


recent meeting in Birmingham by the hon. 
and learned Member for Birmingham, and 
no doubt the hon. Member believes it to 
be true, as I myself almost did when I first 
heard it, that Sir George Murray, in 1829, 
on his attention being directed to the case 
of slaves illegally imported into Mauritius, 
had sent orders to the colony for the re- 
lease of the persons so circumstanced, 


of proof should be thrown on the master, 
and not on the slave. 
stated, that succeeding Governments, 
including the members of the present Go- 
vernment, have not only done nothing in 
addition to what Sir George Murray is 
supposed to have done, but actually re- 
scinded the orders of that right hon. 
Gentleman. Now, what are the real facts 
of the case? The very first directions 
issued subsequently to the Report of the 
Commissioners of Inquiry im 1828, on 
this subject, are contained ina Despatch 
to the Governor of the Mauritius from the 
Earl of Ripon, dated the 14th of January, 
1831, being about seven or eight weeks 
after he took oftice as a member of Lord 
Grey’s Government. Rumours of the 
supposed intention of the late Government 
had reached the Mauritius, and memorials 
were in consequence addressed to the 
Secretary of State, in answer to which 
Lord Ripon wrote the Despatch, in which 
he expressed the following sentiments :— 

His Majesty's Government must at once 
reject, as altogether inadmissible, all that 
reasoning in some of the memorials transmit- 
ted by you, which point to the conclusion, that 
negroes illegally imported are to be deemed 
the property of those who now hold them in 
slavery, and that every declaration of their free- 
dom might be denounced as a violation of the 
rights of property. In no sense of the word, 


impunity. ilowever willing, therefore, his 
Majesty’s Government may be to overlook the 
sort-of menace of resistance which the lan- 
guage of some of the memorials implies, as 
emanating from excited feelings and real fears, 
itis my bounden duty to state to you explicitly, 
that any decision to which the Government 
may come in this matter, must be founded on 
ihe peremptory denial of a pretension so utterly 
untenable in itself, and so abhorrent from the 
universal feelings of the British nation. I 


Ss 


make this declaration of principle, in order 


’ ; : | that no misunderstanding may exist upon a 
accompanied by a direction, that the onus | 


It has been further | 


point which involves the whole essence of the 
question; and these negroes being thus indu- 
bitably free, every consideration of justice, 
humanity, and policy, requires that they should 
possess all reasonable facility in establishing 
their freedom ;—TI say all reasonable facility, 
because I am not insensible to the difficulties 
with which the adjustment of the question is 
surrounded, and because the object which his 
Majesty’s Government has in view is the 
settlement of substantial claims, not the en- 
couragement of au indiscriminate assertion of 
those which are unfounded. We cannot suffer 
a grievous wrong to exist without endeavours 
ing toremove it ; but we do not desire to effect 
our purpose of doing right to one class, by 
any process which may unnecessarily inflict 
real injury upon another, 

On this subject, then, Lord Ripon ex- 
pressed himself as fully, clearly, and dis- 
tinctly as any hon. Member, however 
zealous in this cause, could possibly de- 
sire, 

I shall now proceed to consider the 
charges brought by the hon. and learned 
Member against the present Government, 
and those recently concerned in the ad- 
ministration of the Colonial Department. 
It has been alleged, that from the consti- 
tution of the Courts, British interests are 
compromised, and allusion has been made 
to a memorial from certain merchants con- 
nected with the Mauritius; but that me- 
morial could have no reference to the ex- 





isting state of the Courts in that Colony, 
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as it was received in the summer of last 


{Fes. 15} 


year, and changes have since that time | 


been carried into eflect. 


It is true there | 


: oe a | 
are two Courts—a Court of First Instance, | 


and a Supreme Court, or Court of Appeal; 


and it has been thought desirable that the | 
‘connected with it. The proofs on which 
i it rests are these :—the despatch of Lord 


latter, which exercises a general control 
and superintendence over the administra- 


tion of justice in that colony, should con- | 


tain a preponderance of English Judges 
unconnected with any local interest. At 
the head of this Court is Mr. Wilson, a 


gentleman of great experience and of un- |! 


t 4 


| tleman read to the 
| heavy 


doubted talent and integrity; and next to | 


him is Mr, Villiers Surtees 





who for acon- | 


siderable time filled the office of Protector | 


of Slaves in the West Indies with the 
greatest zeal and perseverance, and wl 

was appointed to his present office by the 
Earl of Aberdeen. Against these gentle- 
men not the slightest imputation has been 
thrown out, and they are unquestionably 
competent so to administer the 
secure justice being done to all class 
the colony. The hon. and learned Geu- 
tleman has said, that the Courts are en- 
tirely under the influence of a faction, 1 
deny that there is evidence of this. To 
suppose, indeed, that Judges taken from 
the Colonial Bar cau be entirely free from 
Colonial views, would be to suppose human 
nature diflerent from what it actually 1 
but it was not from the hon. 





law as to 





pa aan ! 
aud iearhed 


Gentleman that I should have expected to | 


have heard an objection made to the ap- 
pointment of a Colonial Judge. [ Mr. 
Roebuck: No! No !|—Then the hon. and 
learned Gentleman does not object to the 
appointment of a Coloniai Judge. 
he object to the appointment of tw 
English Judges in the Supreme Court ? 
[ Mr. Roebuck: No.] ~Then I cannot 
derstand what is the objection of t 

Gentleman.—[Mr. Roebuck: 1 object to 
the Judges being slave proprietors. |- 
there are no slaves now in the Mauritius. 
Slavery has been abolished, and the juris- 
diction of eases between masters and their 
apprentices has been placed exclusively 
in the hands of special Magistrates, who 
cannot have even an interes 


Hhi- 


1 
ne non 


ae 
-But 


in apprentice 


labour. Iam therefore at a loss to know 
on what grounds the hon. and learned 


Gentleman maintains his objections. The 
evils of which he complains no longe: 
exist—disaffection has been suppressed— 
all parties in Mauritius, with a very few 
exceptions, are now combining together 
for the good of the colony; and | have 
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therefore a right to call on the House not 

to re-open those wounds which are now 

healed. But the hon. aud learned Gen- 

tleman objects to the removal of Mr. 

Jeremie and Mr. Reddie, and calls on the 

House to inquire into the circumstances 
7 


State of the Mauritius. 


Ripon, which the hon. and iearned Gen- 
House, conveying a 
Ir. Blackburne, late 


m 
‘ 


censure on Mr. 
of the Supreme Court; and 
Mr. Jeremie and Mr. 
idie contained, 1 presume, ina pamph- 
gentlemen, circulated in the 
rsc of the last year. The hon. Gentle- 
tiuctly stated, that the cen- 
in Lord Ripon’s despatch 
almost envy him the 
luxury of discovering that he has been 
mistaken in supposing that Mr.Blackburne 
does not, in fa ‘t, rest under the censure 
hi > imagined still to attach to him; 
and | must, at the same time, regret that 
the hon. and learned Gentleman should 

on | ructed to stand up in this 
te that that censure had not 
been withdrawn, when it might have been 
ascertained by 
that such was not the case. 


] 
1 
j 

nt 


ee ry 
Chief Judge 


i@ evidence of 


) 


sure conveved 
is unretracted. | 








those who imstructed him, 
What were 


| the circumstances under which Lord Ripon 


i wrote that de sp itch ? 


v 
b¢thot 
i 
' 
i 


| It was necessary 


if eode in the Mauritius 
This task was com- 
Judges of the Supreme 
ac- 


rat the crimin 
1} - : ‘ 
Suouid be revised. 
- 1 
mitted to the 
( 
a 


vourt, and the Procureur-general, 


|cording to mnstructions sent out for that 


Does 


After a time the revised code 
sent to the Colonial-office; 
but, from other, without 
one word of explanation, and without the 
attention of the Secretary of State being 
directed to any part of it, it was sent 
home iu French, and it became necessary 
to collate it with the former code, in order 
to ascertain whether the alterations were 
i ‘ordance with the instructions sent 
ing code with 
the former law, it appeared that there was 
an omission of the very enactments which 
related to certain treasonable otiences, 

rets ef certain 


purpose. 
was home 


some cause or 


in ac 


out. In comparing the new 


and by which omission the 


parties in the island, which had been 
matter of serious complaint, were no longer 
subject to punishment. At that time it 


was the duty of Lord Ripon to vindicate 
the King’s authority in the colony, and to 


Lie ‘A 
put down, with a strong hand, the resist- 


'ance which had been made to the execu- 
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tion of the laws respecting slavery ; and 
when he discovered the omission in the 
new code of these provisions, expressly 
calculated to meet the existing exigency, 
he wrote thed espatch, in which he im- 
puted a want of good faith to the compilers 
of that code After a considerable time 
an explanation was received from the 
Mauritius, by which it appeared that the 
two principal articles, the omission of 
which had induced Lord Ripon to express 
himself severely (and as justly as severely, 
if the fact had been as it originally ap- 
peared to him to be), instead of being 
omitted altogether, had only been trans- 
ferred from the general criminal law to 
the law on the press, and had all along 
been in force in the colony. 1 trust that, 
in discussing a question of this nature, in- 
volving the interest of a British colony, we 
shall abstain from all party and personal 
feelings, and I shall not, therefore, allude 
to the ill-timed observations made by the 
hon. and learned Member on the noble 
Lord opposite, imputing to that noble 
Lord that, although be knew that Lord 
Ripon had expressed this severe censure 
on the Chief Judge, he had, on succeed- 
ing Lord Ripon, allowed twelve months 
to elapse without taking any notice of the 
subject, and, at the end of that period, 
had removed Mr. Jeremie from the island. 
I think that my noble Friend took the 
only course which, under the circum- 
stances, he could take. He had written 
to the governor for a full report on the 
state of the colony, and on receiving the 
explanations to which I have before re- 
ferred, he at once submitted them to Lord 
Ripon, who then held another office in 
the Government; and Lord Ripon, with 
that promptitude which belongs to his 
character, immediately wrote a letter to 
the noble Lord, expressing his own altered 
opinion on the new state of facts, and au- 
thorising him to transmit that letter to the 
governor, to be communicated to Mr. 
Blackburne. A copy of that letter has 
been placed in my hands by Lord Ripon, 
with full permission to make such use of 
it, on the present occasion, as the ends of 
justice may require, and I cannot do 
better than read it to the House. 


(Copy). 


12th March, 1834. 


“ My dear Stanley,—TI have not failed to give 
every attention to the recent despatches from 
the Mauritius, which contain the explanations 
given by Mr. Judge Blackburne and Mr, 
D’Epinay, of those circumstances connected 
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with the formation of the new criminal code, 
which led to my despatch of last year upon 
the subject. I cannot hesitate to say that I 
rejoice to find that, as regards the most ma- 
terial part of the case, the explanation now 
given is certainly satisfactory, and removes 
altogether the inferences which, as the case 
presented itself to me, I could not avoid draw- 
ing. I allude more particularly to the omis- 
sion of the two articles 102 and 217. It now 
appears that these two articles were not 
omitted, but merely transferred from the 
general criminal code to the law upon the 
subject of the press. I greatly regret that, 
under an erroneous impression on this point, I 
felt myself compelled to address the governor, 
in a despatch which certainly contained ex- 
pressions which could not but be painful to 
the feelings of those to whom they applied. 
But it is not surprising that such an erroneous 
impression should have arisen in my mind. 
You are aware of the very meagre nature of 
the information transmitted by Sir C. Col- 
ville upon all subjects, and how constantly he 
omitted to call the attention of the Secretary of 
State to specific points of importance, in the 
numerous documents which were frequently 
transmitted en masse, without one word of in- 
formation or comment from him. 

“Tt was thus that, when the new code and the 
law upon the press were under review (not at 
the same moment, as far as I can recollect), 
the circumstance to which I have referred was 
never brought into notice; and when the 
only point which 1 was considering was the 
omission of those two important articles, [ 
could not but be struck with astonishment at 
finding so remarkable an omission, coupled, 
as it was, in point of time with a state of 
things in the Mauritius, represented on all 
hands, officially and privately, as being “ at 
the time,” and having been long “ previously,” 
little short of actual rebellion against the 
King’s authority. This it was which led to 
my despatch, and this is the main point upon 
which the explanation is unquestionably satis- 
factory. It is, therefore, quite unnecessary 
for me to advert to some minor points which 
are not so clearly explained. But I have been 
unwilling to withhold a prompt statement of 
my feelings upon this question; and I am the 
more anxious to express them on account of 
Mr. Blackburne. In early life I knew him very 
well, and I am to this day intimate with some 
of his most valued friends. I know him to be 
aman of considerable talent and of honour- 
able character ; and as I fcel that my despatch 
must have been very distressing to him, | deem 
it to be my duty to state that that despatch 
would not have been written, had I the slight- 
est reason to suppose that the facts of the case 
were such as now appear. 

“‘ Believe me, &e. 
(Signed) “GopERIcH.” 
After this withdrawal of the charge of bad 
faith, I am fully entitled to say, that one 
of the grounds on which the hon, and 
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learned Member has rested his case has 
been completely removed. 

With respect to Mr. Jeremie and Mr. 
Reddie, it is painful for me to advert to 
the circumstances which rendered their 
recal necessary, and which I must main- 
tain were such as fully to justily any se- 
cretary of state in removing them from the 
offices which they held in the Mauritius ; 
a removal, however, which I feel to be 
perfectly consistent with their subsequent 
employment elsewhere. I have i 
from each of those gentlemen an assur- 
ance, in the strongest terms, that they are 
no parties whatever to this question being 
brought before the House; and I believe 
that their friends in the House, with whom 
they have been in communication since 
their return to this country, claim no par- 
ticipation in bringing on the present Mo- 
tion. ‘The hon. Member for Bath alleges 
that peculiar weight is due to the evidence 
of Mr. Jeremie, as a witness to whom no 
objection can be made. Why ? Because he 
had been a participator in all the matters at 
issue, ! have always understood that the 
chief merit of a witness was his being 
wholly disinterested and uninfluenced by 
any bias which could induce him to give 
evidence in one direction or to suppress it 
in another. I believe Mr. Jeremie to be 
an honourable man, but I cannot consent 
to receive, as free from all objection, the 


received 
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| back to the colony. A new Governor was 


appointed, and owing to the reports which 
reached this country of the disturbed state 
of the colony, and the organized resistance 
to lawful authority, precautions of no 
ordinary nature were taken to put down 
Opposition. Sir W. Nicolay, on his 
arrival in January, 1833, found that these 
reports had been greatly exaggerated. A 
proper display of vigour and determina- 
tion, and the a proclamation 
prohib ting armed associations, sufficed, 
without any additional torce, effectually 
to put down the disturbances which had 
previously been suifered to attain so alarm- 
ing a height. Different representations 
have indeed been made—I know not on 
what authority but this isthe real state of 
the case, according to the official reports 
which I have carefully perused. On the 
30th of April, 1833, Mr. Jeremie arrived 
the second time in Mauritius, and no op- 
position was offered to bis landing, or to 
his entering on his duties. His former 
experience of the colonists could have 


issue ot 


| left no favourable impression on his mind, 


and he appears not to have been able to 
adapt his conduct to the altered state of 
feeling and society, or to have conceived 


| it possible that order and tranquillity had 


succeeded to anarchy and confusion. 
The first circumstance brought under 


the notice of the Secretary of State as 


evidence of a participator in the occur. | 
/ person named Fournier, and certain other 


rences which took place in the Mauritius, 
against parties with whom he was at 
variance at the time, and against whom 
he has since brought forward cuarges 
somewhat uncalled for, even supposing 
them to be well founded. If this disquali- 
fication attaches to Mr. Jeremie, it attaches 
in an equal degree to Mr, Reddie. 

Mr. Jeremie arrived the first time in the 
Mauritius in 1832. Owing to the extra- 
ordinary proceedings which then took 
place, and I regret to add, to the want of 
support from the local authorities, he was 
compelled to leave the colony. I have 
great pleasure in expressing my convic- 
tion (founded on an attentive perusal of 
all the documents on the subject) that 
Mr. Jeremie on that occasion not only 
displayed great firmness and presence of 
mind, but that his conduct was wholly 
unimpeachable. Notwithstanding the 
menaces with which he was assatled, he 
absolutely refused to quit the colony, till 
ordered by the Governor to do so. On 


his return to this country, he was sent | 


affecting his position, was the arrest of a 


parties, for an assault on a sentry on guard. 
I do not mean to speak lightly of such an 
offence, but there does not appear to be 
the slightest ground for regarding it as an 
indication of any disaffection on the part 
of the inhabitants, or as in any degree 
connected with political feeling. They 
were however arrested, and ordered by 
Mr. Jeremie to be detained au secret, 
which deprived them of the means of 
communicating even with their counsel, 
It was objected by their advocate that 
Mr. Jeremie had exceeded his power in 


‘giving this order, and hence arose a 
correspondence between the Governor 
and Mr. Jeremie and Mr. Reddie, in 


which these gentlemen both used language 
towards the Governor inconsistent with 


that respect and deference which was un- 


doubtedly due to him, and tending to 


' weaken that very authority which it had 





been the great object of his Majesty’s Go- 
vernment to vindicate and uphold. Mr. 
Reddie further proposed to suspend from 
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his functions and practice the advocate, | s 
who, in the discharge of his duty to his 
clients, had raiseda je gal objection to Mr, 
Jeremie’s conduct. At the request of Mr. 
Jeremie and Mr. Reddie, the voluminous | 
correspondence relative to this case was | 
transmitted to the noble Lord,then Se | 

of State, in order that his decision | 


} ns } ms | 
and being thus called 


cretary 
might be obtained ; 
on to pronounce a judgment on the case 
submitted to him, my noble Friend ote 
a despatch, dated the 18th of March, 
1834, an extract of which I will read 
the House :-— 


f 
Il 


“Of the case itself (Fournier’s) it is not worth 
while to speak as indicative of any systematic 
disaffection. The pt of some 
boys to disarm the guard is in lf deserving 
only of ridicule; the matter derives its enly 
importance from the legal questions and ‘eri- 
ous dissensions which have resulted from it. 
I am not satisfied in this case that Mr Jere. ; 
mie’s proceedings were strictly according to | 
law: but without entering into this discussion, | 
I am satisfied that there was nothing in then 
which proceeded, or could be suspected to, 
proceed from corrupt or malicious motives; 
and that you therefore judged correctly in 
refusing to institute any proceedings against 
him on that account. I am further of opinion 
that this decision of your’s derives additional 
yalue from being taken upon mature delibe- | 
ration and examination of the facts of tie 
case; and that had you at once rejected the 
petition, without inquiry into its merits, you 
would alone have exposed the Government to 
much misrepresentation, and ave placed Mr, 
Jeremie himself in a very painful and obnoxi- 
ous position, 

“TI wish I could here have closed my obser- 
vations on this case; but the correspondence 
which you have transmitted to me, at the re- 
quest of Mr. Jeremie himself, renders it 
necessary for me to express my opinion with- 
out reserve. [ have already stated, that while 
[ doubt the strict legality of some of Mr. Jere- 
mie’s proceedings, I find no ground for imput- 
ing to him improper motives, and that I con- 
cur, therefore, in the view which you have 
taken of his exculpation by his letter of the | 
17th of August. But Il am bound also to exe | 
press my strong sense of the impropriety of 
tone and language, as addressed to yourself 
through your Colonial Secretary, which per- 
vades the whole of that, and I regret to add, 
of Mr. Jeremie’s other communications. They 
are marked by a forgetfulness of your and his 
relative positions, and by a tone of acrimony 
which, whatever provocation he may have 
received, unfortunately prove him, notwith- 
standing his acknowledged abilities, firmness, 
and vigour, wholly unfit for the peculiarly 
delicate position in which circumstances have 
placed him. Of your communication, in an- 
swer to this most improper letter, I will only 


absurd atte 
i 
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ay that, observing the effect produced upon 
Mr. Jeremie’ sown cooler judgment, by what 
he truly calls ‘ your mild, calm, and friendly 
tone of explani ation” IT cannot blame an 
excess of courtes y, which yet appears to me to 
have led you in corr ‘spondence with your 
inferior officers, to derogate in some degree 
from the authority with which you are ins 
vested, Observation S, ne arly similar, naturally 
occur upon the simultaneous corres spondence 
1 


between you and Mr. Reddie, both as regards 
yourself and your correspondent: it gives me 
great pain to find, that in Mr. Reddie, Mr. 
Jeremie has found a supporter and a coadju- 
tor yet more intemperate and more injudi- 
| cious than himself. Mr. Reddie has thought 
himself warranted in addr ong to you two 
letters of the 17th and 18th August, in the 


first of which he recommends to you ex-offi- 
liate suspension of the advocate 
advised pi mecceilinys on the part of 


in the second, 


cio, the imme 
who hac if 
his client against Mr. J Jeremie; 


| he offers, in the most unbecoming and disre- 


spectful terms, his view of your duty as a 
his strictures upon your conduct in 
very properly considering the two codes 
as Mr. Reddie calls them, 
tions termed code 


cvovernor, 
» (OV, 
‘the two compila- 
s,’) as valid, until his Ma- 
j sty’ s pleasure should be made known, and 
his animadversions upon the Supreme Court, 


| whose authority he was bound to respect ; and 
| he concludes by stating, that ¢ he shall trans- 


mit a copy of his letter, and of all the corre- 
spond nee he has had with you, to the Secre- 
tary of State, in order that his Majesty’s com- 
mands may be taken upon the position in 
which he finds himself placed.’ The question 
being brought thus formally before me, i am 
compelled to come to a decision, which, from 
the testimony you bear to Mr. Reddie’s 
talents, I announce with great regret, that his 
Majesty will take the earliest opportunity of 
dispensing with Mr. Reddic’s further services 
in the Mauritius. 

“Tt is with pain I add, that the vehemence 
of the tone and the intemperance of the sug- 
gestions of Mr. Jeremie on this subject, afford 
an additional ground for fearing—with every 
respect for his acknowledged talents—with 
every desire to support his fair pretensions— 
with every allowance for the great difficulties 
by which he has been surrounded—that he is 
and judgment 
which are so peculiarly necessary to render 
his services in the Mauritius beneficial to the 
public interests. The King’s authority was 
vindicated by his restoration : he was received 
with the submission due to the Sovereign. I 
cannot help expressing a fear that, since his 
return, he has, in too many instances, suffered 
his feelings, as a man, to interfere with the 
deliberate exercise of his duty, as a servant of 
the Crown, and to seek for personal triumph, 
when the object was the restoration of the ju- 
dicial and executive authority.” 

Shortly after this occurred the case of 
Mr. Brodelet and others, Information 
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was given to Mr. Jeremie of a conver- 
sation of a treasonable nature, alleged to 
have taken place at a supper, after a ball, 
in the house of Mr. Keating, in 1832, On 
further investigation, other evidence was 
adduced against the parties; and, with the 
concurrence of the Executive 
they were arrested in Aneust, 1832, and 
committed to prison. In November the 
ordinary assize should have been held. 
The prisoners petitioned repeatedly to 
brought to trial—the Judges 

to proceed with it—the Governor applied 
to the Procureur-gencral to know when it 
would take place; but without any reason 
being assigned, Mr. Jeremie informed him 
it was impracticable to bring it on; and 
no assize was held, in con ’ Mr. 
Jeremie informing the Judzes that ne 
cases were ready for trial. In December, 
for the first time, Mr. Jeremie filed what 
is termed a recusation or challenge against 
Mr. Blackburne,the Chief Judge of 
Supreme Court, on these grounds—the 
censure conveyed in Lord Ripon’s de 
spatch, and an allegation that he had 
an interest in property cultivated by slav: 
labour. I think it has been alleged, that 
by the French law, Mr. Jeremie, as Pro- 
cureur-general, had a right, and was in 
fact bound to make this objection. That 
he had the right is undoubted, but the 
discretion with which this right was 
exercised ought clearly to be watched 
over by the Government. In the case of 
ordinary individuals, a check 
on a vexatious or frivolous challenge. 
check is imposed on the Procureur-general, 
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Court? The tribunal constituted by law 
to try such recusation was the Executive 
Council. By the Royal Instructions this 
consists of the governor, the senior officer 
in command of the troops, the Colonial 
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Secretary, and the Procureur-general. 
The latter could not sit tn the present case, 
—there remained therefore only the go- 


vernor, admitted net to be a slave-holder, 
Colonel Stavel the senior military offi- 
cer, with respect to whom it never was 
all o dt | is a §s ive-hoider, and 
Mr. Dick, who pos essed several domestie 
sla ) vl eall on the hon. Gentle- 
in to name the four or five members of 
his Com who, has st: ted, were all 
ave-holders. To Mr. Dick alone was 
he objection made, and the hon. Gentle- 
nan has read the terms of the Order in 





but that which is exercised on him by the , 


Government. With respect to the first 
objection, surely Mr. Jeremie, whose bu- 
siness it was to prosecute offenders, must 


have known that the omissions of which | 


Lord Ripon had complained had not 
taken place, and that the articles on the 
omission of which he 
commented, were actually in force. What 
then can be thought of an objection 
founded on a censure, which, even had 
it been well-founded, had not induced 
the Secretary of State to remove the Judge, 
but which, in point of fact, had no real 
foundation? But the case did not rest 
here. The hon. and learned Gentleman 


has said, that the recusation was tried by 
a Court composed of the governor, the 
Colonial Secretary, and four or five other 
members, all of them slave-holders, ex- 
Now what was that 


cept the governor. 


had so severely | 








oun to shew that he was included in 
it; but there was not a word In it respect- 
of the Executive Council, 


ing members 
and the prohibition as to holding slaves 
was Clearly inapplicable to the members 
of the Counei!. And w would have 
been the consequence had Mr. Jeremie’s 
These 
members were required for the transaction 
of Mr. Jeremie could not sit 
himself; and if Mr. Dick was disqualified, 
the challenge could not have been tried at 
all, and the prisoners must have been sent 
to England to be tried on a charge of trea- 
son committed a year and a half before, 
at a distance from their friends, and the 
numerous witnesses who were afterwards 
called for their defence; under these cir- 
cumstances the Crovernor appears to me 
to have acted most properly in refusing to 
entertain the objection against Mr. Dick. 
The Executive Council examined the other 
eround on which the recusation was filed. 
The hon. Gentleman states his opinion 
that the decision to which they came was 
wrong. I have not embarrassed myself 
with a consideration of this question, be- 
cause | find the point to have been decided 
by the tribunal legally constituted for this 
purpose, and I am confident that this 
House will not delegate to a Committee 
the duty of trying over again a point which 
has already received a solemn decision, 
The Council were of opinion, that no 
ground whatever existed for the charge 
that Mr. Blackburne retained any interest 
in the property in question, It was a legal 
point which the Executive Council might 
not be the most competent tribunal to de- 
cide ; but it was the tribunal appointed by 


ro 
! 

iat 
obiection to Mr. Dick prevatle d 7 


} 
Ou 


siness 
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law for the purpose, and I much doubt 
whether a Committee of this House would 
be qualified to form a more correct opinion 
on it. What end too is to be attained by 
the inquiry? If the judgment should be 
reversed, does the hon. Gentleman propose 
that the parties should be again committed 
to prison, and again tried onacapital charge 
for a political offence committed in 1832? 
After they had been more than seven 
months in prison the trial took place, and 


upon a full and attentive investigation of | 


the case, the prisoners were acquitted. 
This led Mr. Jeremie to accuse the Court 
of improper motives, although he might 
have felt that where much conflacting evi- 
dence was adduced, the Judges ought to 
have acted in the spirit of those directions 
which are continually addressed by our 
Judges toan English Jury, to give the pri- 
soner the benefit of any doubt, and not to 


convict, especially on a capital charge, | 
A report | 


unless on the clearest evidence. 
of the earlier part of these proceedings 
having reached my noble Friend before 
any Official account of them was received, 
he felt it his duty at once to give provi- 
sional instructions to Sir W. Nicolay as 
to the course which he should pursue with 
regard to Mr. Jeremie, and for that pur- 
pose addressed to him a despatch of the 
13th of May, 1833, in which he stated, 
that the course pursued by Mr. Jeremie | 
had placed that gentleman himself upon 
his trial; and instructed the governor, in | 
the event of certain anticipated results | 
actually taking place,— 


“ to signify to Mr. Jeremie, that, with whatever 
regret his Majesty might regard the loss of so 


much ability and zeal as that gentleman un- | 
doubtedly possessed, he deemed even those | 


qualities to be more than counterbalanced by 
the extreme want of judgment and temper 
which he (Mr. Jeremie) had exhibited, and 
that his Majesty was therefore compelled to | 
relieve him from his present official duties.” 


Now, that would have been the conse- 

quence had another line of conduct been 
pursued. Supposing that similar proceed- | 
ings had taken place in another colony, 
and that the noble Lord had approved the | 
conduct of his Attorney-General, had com- 
mended his firmness and vigour, and | 
joined in his condemnation of the motives 

of the Court which acquitted the prisoners, | 
would not the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man himself have been the first, and with | 
justice, to have denounced the noble Lord | 
as a friend of arbitrary rule, and as having 
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given his sanction to a gross violation of 
the rights and liberties of those placed un- 
der his control? He took that course 
which afforded the best and only security 
against the recurrence of proceedings which 
were open to the gravest censure. In ac- 
cordance with the directions given by the 
noble Lord, Sir W. Nicolay removed Mr, 
Jeremie from office, and acting in the 
spirit of his instruction, he provisionally 
‘appointed Mr, Prosper D’Epinay as his 
successor, stating, as the grounds of the 
| appointment, that he was the best quali- 
| tied, and indeed the only qualified person 
in the colony to fill the office. My right 
|hon. Friend, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, who succeeded the noble Lord, 

afterw ards apy pointed Mr, Prosper D’Epinay 
to the office, anxious, as he expressed him- 
self, to— 





|‘ manifest in this new appointment the re- 
newed confidence of his Majesty, in the loy- 
alty and attachment of his subjects of the 
| Mauritius, and to forget any temporary errors 
into which they had been led by temporary 
causes.” 

My right hon, Friend added, — 

“That in the selection of an individual for the 
Bar of the Colony, to be the legal adviser of 
the governor, and a member of the Executive 
Council, his Majesty will dispel any ill-founded 
distrust of their intentions, which may be felt 
by the inhabitants of the colony in consequence 
| of the events of 1832.” 

; The hon. and learned Gentleman does 
| not object to him as a colonist, and if a 
| colonist was to be appointed, Mr. P. D’E- 
pee ay had clainis superior to those of any 
other. He was at the head of his profes- 
sion—he had been offered a judgeship by 
Lord Ripon—he had provisionally filled 
the office of Procureur-general, and al- 
though he had not kept himself altogether 
free from a participation in the criminal 
| proceedings of 1832, yet the part which 
| he had taken in them was extremely slight. 
| The House ought to know that there are 
|two Mr. D’Epinay’s—Mr. Adrian D’Epi- 
nay, who took a prominent part in those 
proceedings, and who holds no office 
whatever under his Majesty’s Govern- 
‘ment; and Mr. Prosper D’Epinay, tie 
| present Procureur-general: and there is 
evidence to prove that the latter does not 
| blindly follow or lend himself to the views 
of the former. But the hon. and learned 
| Gentleman says, that his objection is to 
Mr. P. D’E pinay as a slave-holder. I re- 
peat that he is not now a slave-holder, and 
the exclusive jurisdiction in cases of of- 
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fences committed by apprentices, is placed 
in the hands of the special Magistrates. 
Now what is the charge against the present 
Government? That they have not dis- 
placed Mr. D’Epinay. No specific offence 
has been proved against him; hisconduct, 
as it appears from offici: ial docu nents, 
‘ 


State of the Mauritius. 


has 


afforded no ground of complaint. It is | 


stated, that he has instituted pr li 


of an improper nature agains! the press. 


If such is the case, it is most repre- 
hensible; but it must be borne in mind 
that Mr. Jeremie is commended by th 
gentlemen who have addressed statement 


to the Government on his behalf, as having 
rendered the press more reserved 
prosecution of one of the colontal p pers. 
The fault, therefore, ap pe - to have been 
on both sides. Every charge, however, 
which has been made against Mr. D’ Epi- 
nay has been sent to the governor for his 
report ; and in order to secure impartiality 
in the exercise of the powers intrusted to 
the subordinate executive officers in the 
colony, instructions will be sent from Lor! 
Glenelg, by the first ship which leaves this 
country for the Mauritius, authorizing th: 
governor to require from the Procureur- 


heal 
DY fils 


general, and every executive oflicer of lis 
government, a prompt and cordial co- 


Operation in that policy which has been 
enjoined on himself by the Government, 
and empowering him at once to sus pend 
any officer, whoever he may be, who re- 
fuses to conform to that policy in the dis- 
charge of his own immediate duties. I 
trust that this will impose an effectual 
check on the abuse of power in any hands 
to party or private purposes. 

The hon. and learned Gentleman has 
referred to my hon. Friends, the Memb« 
for Weymouth and the Tower Hamlets 
possessing information on other points 
connected with the Mauritius, I under- 
stood him to refer to certain ordinances 
stated to have been proposed to the Coun- 
cil, and affecting the labouring population 
of the colony, and to some proceedings 
alleged to have taken place 
Mylius. On neither of these subjects does 
the Government possess any official in- 





, as 


formation; but 1 Inquiry has been instituted 


on both, and the strongest opinion ex- 
pressed by Lord G lenely, against the re- 
gulations said to be comprised in the 
ordinances in question, and which [ can 
hardly think have been ited by 
Council. On this, as on other 
points relating to thy the co- 
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loured inhabitants, and the apprenticed la- 
bourers, the measures taken by the Govern- 
ment are such as to place them in full 
possession of the rights to which they are 
entitled; and if the H 1 cont 
den in the course pur ued by the Go- 
vernment with this view, [ cannot ] 
ceive what advantag s likely to resal 
l from the iuvestication which the hon, and 
| I d Member prop to instit 
‘| ) \ : ( cy » | t 

by 1] 1. Member sf o I 

} 1, | } j 
| by : I i . : V 
| { to \ t he has tnonu tint tot 1 
the spiritit way of Mr. J le, 
vitness on whose testimony he principally 
relied in’ bi this ¢ I t 
Flot Vou hat is the real fact 
Application was made to Lord Glenelg in 
the ( ifse Of la t Sess nm, tO Ss nd | ck 
Vr. Jeremie to the Mauritius. This hie 
refused to do, He the wht on fu! CODSI- 
deration that he could not, consistently 
with the interests of the col rn and even 
of those gentlemen themselves, reverse 
the decision of his predecessor, and from 
which the Earl of Aberdeen had evidently 
no Intention of departin; From a paper 
left in the office by that noble Lord, it 
appeared that another gentleman had been 
selected by him to fill Mr. Reddie’s place, 
ind there is no Trot nd to presmin that he 
intended to restore Mr. Jerem Lord 
Glenelg, however, was not unwilling to 


employ them in oth parts of the globe, 
? 





ata distance from those exciting causes to 
whieh, in aereat measure, he attributed 
their former error. Notice of a Motion on 
this subject having been given last Sess ion, 
Lord Glenele would not appomt Mr. 
Jeremic to anv situation until that Motion 
had been disp sed of, that he micht not 
even be suspected of a desire to remove 
Mr Jeremie from this country, pending 
such a Motion. He was repeatedly im- 
| portuned ry Mr. Jeremie’s Parliamentary 
| friends to give him some appointment, but 
he abstained from doing so, till my hon. 
Friend, the Member for Liskeard, had 
i distinctly abandoned his Motion, froma 


as he hinself said, that Go- 


conviction, 


vernment were doing justice to the par- 
tl S, and it was not until after the last 





Session clos id, that \I Fay ’ \ sap 
d to Ceylon He then lied \ 
we fo re n this coun 
quien »of an action ner ~ 
of Kine’s Bench, and I. Raid 
hhieny al 14 hoo } 
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mencement of the present year. No inti- 
mation whatever was given of an intention 
to brine the subj ct before the House this 

ill the 8th of January la “3 be n 


MESsion t 


an application was received fro 
Hit for the detention of Mr. Pepin 
and the hon. Member, on the same day or 
the day following, placed a letter in my 
h; , stating he should brine forward a 
ION ON Tf Si by *f of the A] th} Liu is. 
and that he could not suppose Lord 
{ len rot id send away his principal 
witness, Mr. Jeremie had then incurred 
all the expe! ses of his voyvave., He 
had informed us that his baegage was 


{ 
1 : 8 Per sem 
on board the ship which was: to © sail 


on the 15th of January, that his family 
° 1 
wel waiting at Portsmouth to em- 


bark, and that he was on the point of 
iling, Under these circumstances Lord 
willingness to grant 
Mr. Jeremie farther leave, provided the 
parties anxious to detain him could obtain 
his own consent. That consent being 
withheld except on the terms of his being 
indemnified against the expense he would 
be put to, and the Government having no 
funds ; out of which they could indemnify | 
him, and not thinking his de 
sary, Mr. fra undertook to indemnify 
him to the extentof 1,00 l., which was to 
be oY iced in the hands of the cashier of 
the Colonial Department, and this sum 
yards ee to Mr. Jeremie, in 
pursuance of a written order to that effect 
Hitie himsclf, and Mr. Jeremie was 
allowed to remain here till after this Motion 
had been disposed of. 

There are some other topics connected 
with this case to which, after the incon. 
venient length at which I have becn com- 
pelled to trespass on the we and patience 
of the scan: I will not advert, further 
than to stat , th: it with res pect to the mea- 
sures taken by the Go meen nent as to the 
persons illegally imported into the Mau- 
ritius as nd the state of the re- 
cistry in that colony at the time of the 

bolition Act coming into opera- 
right to information, 
The Go- 
as no object whatever in with- 
information, and I am wil- 
ling to pled > myself that such informa- 


Glenelg expressed his 


tention neces- 


aa Pal 
was aitel 


by Mr. 


\ 
“ 
t. 
if 





] “ 
slaves, a 
] 
i 


tion, Parliament has a 
which shall not be withheld. 


) ; . 
tion shall be given, by the production of 
papers, or In any way most satisfactory to 
J t « - 


ihe House, before the co npensation money 
is paid: not that any delay need be in- 


curred in the payment of the money justly 
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due, on this account, for as some months 
wet elapse before any payment can be 
made, ample time will be afforded for 
such information. The 
crounds, howe’ ver, on which the hon. and 
learned Member has rested his Motion for 
inquiry p a ars to me insufficient to jus- 
tify the appointment of a Committee, and 
| i trust, ra that the House will not 
accede to ner present Motion. 

Dr. Lushington said, that his entering 
into the present discussion was not of his 
own seeking; but having been called on 

| by the hon. and learned Gentleman to bear 
| testimony to the truth of some statements 
the hon. Member had put forward in his 
| speech, he felt himself bound in justice to 
say, that some of them were borne out by 
the facts. Nor did he sce that those facts 
had been contradicted by his hon. Friend 
| who had just sat down. The first and 
| the great question for the House to consi 
der was, whether the administration of 
‘justice in the Mauritius was likely to be 
| benefited by the appointment of the Com- 
/mittee now moved for; and he really must 
/say, without wishing to trouble the House 
by entering into a detail of the circum- 
| stances of the case, that proof of the most 
| positive kind had been afforded that, since 
the year 1810, there had been a series of 
| continual violations of the law of the most 
i flagrant de escript tion, all or the greater 
| part of which had be ‘en allowed to go un- 
| punished, and almost unnoticed. ‘Tt was 
| sufficient, perhaps, to remind the House, 
that they had been told by a Chief Justice 
| of the island himself, that he believed not 
'a Jury could be found to give an impartial 
| decision on certain cases brought before 
' them. If these were matters which had taken 
place many years back—if the occurrence of 
, them had not within a comparatively short 
| period disgraced the dignity of justice in 
| the colony, he (Dr. Lushington) would 
| be one of the first to call for their being 
consigned to an everlasting oblivion; but 
when the fact was, that during the last 
four years offences had become multiplied, 
and there was still no energetic interven- 
tion of the civil authority, when the fact 
was, that we were taunted by France for 
having been the first to allow the violation 
of those stipulations with respect to slaves 
which we had been the first to call for and 
insist upon—when facts like these were 
| forced on his attention, he could not for- 
* ‘ar from admitting the necessity for their 
being inquired into, Tad not his hon 
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Friend admitted to the House that treason | fa: 


had for a long time been triumphant 


the Mauritius—that the standard of 1 
bellion had been raised there azainst t! 
executive authoritv—that diset ful ma 
nifestoes had been published, i hic! 


wretches who penne ad them clared th 
the time was then come fi iatl 
whether by poison, the sword, or } 
What punishment had bi 
these offenders? against the 





had joined in a cons} 
Crown of England? What cffort 
made to secure the tr ! 

colony? When Mr. Jeremie wi 

armed with a legal authority he y 
fered to land: Hut his life \ not safe fe 
one hour. What did the then «oy 


do? Why, he bowed to the power of # 





traitors, and sent Myr. Jor mic h 
when the Government returned Myr. J 
mie with a renewed authority, ! 
offences were repeated, and tl 


~ 


again the same open defian 
He felt bound to say a few words in d 
fence of Mr. Jeremie. That cent] 
had had a task of the utmost difticults 
perform, in which he was not duly secon d 
by the Government of the colony, and t 
House was bound to see that injustice « 
not dealt out tohim. One charge agai 
Mr. Jeremie arose out of a circums! 
which occurred in May, 4 

men were taken up and convicted f 
assaniting the guard, and they wi 
tenced to secret confinement; but duri: 
the first hour of their confinement M 
Jeremie applied to the governor t 
what punishment should ulti 
inflicted on them, at the sat 


mending that they should not suf 
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confinement. The governor, however, 


decided differently, and what was th 
consequence ? Why, M Jeren 


threatened with a prosecution as a capital 


offi nade r for having, in thie pe riormance oi 
his duty, brought these offenders to trial. 


For three months was this threat held ove: 
the head of Mr. Jeremie, 
that period, the governor did not com: 
a decision. Why, this circumstance al 


vecause, durin 


was sufficient to have excited the irriia 


bility of anv man, and it was not surpris- | 


ine if Mr. Jeremie had shown somethin 
of that which was com 
ther charge against Myr. Jeremie was, that 
he had delayed till January the prosecuti 

of certain prisoners who had been taken u 
on the 24th of Aueust preceeding: but th: 
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log, pa no public functionary who had 
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been exposed to the intimidation which 
Mr. Jeremie had to encounter, had ever 
displayed more firmness and courage than 
that Gentleman had evinced. He had 
discharged his duty zealously and without 
compromise But were there not other 
circumstances which called for investiga- 
tion ? Did it not happen, ey On on 
occasion, sixty-five prisoners were kept in | 
gacl, without any one — why Oo! 
wherefore, aud o i another were not twen- 
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& what, he asked, could be the notion which 
4 a se who instituted prose cutions for such 
t purpose must have formed of the cha- 
racter of the judges tow: wee whom such 
intimidation was allowed to be adopted / ? 
From all the formation lie possessed in 
to this colony, he was satisfied 
ition in the mode of adminis- 
in the Mauritius was 
ite considered the judi- 
defective ; and certainly 
hat M. D’Epinay was 


re pea 
that an altera 
cring justice 
ute 
cial s 


he could not 


it abso- 
i lutely necessary. 
ystem highly 


think t 


ty-five persons found incarcerated wihout | a fit and proper person to fill the import- 
the vestive of a nas wvainst them ¢lant ofiice of Attorney-General, if he was 
Surely these were matters that ought not to; the same person who had signed the 
be passed over without inquiry.’ It was | manifesto before alluded to in the course 
said, that the chanee which had taken | of the debate. As to the detention of 
pl ice in the administration of justice in the | Mr. Jeremie, he had taken the liberty of 
island of Mauritius had removed the evils | suggesting that course, because Mr, Jere- 

complained of; but that was a point on | mie, having ordered the registrations, was 
wars, he must say, be entertained con-| the only person who could atiord proper 
siderable doubt, The matter, however, | information upon the subject. It should 
was of grave importance, not only to the | be borne in mind that the whole island 
inhabitants of the Mauritius, but to the | set the Government at defiance, and that 
commercial part of this country which car- | no assistance whatever was to be obtained 
ried on trade with that island. It had been | from this country. Unless the stave regis- 
represented by several of the most respect- | trations were properly attended to, it 
able merchants in the city of London, that was clear that the compensations could 
they were afraid to enter into the trade | not be paid; and all he need add was, 


with the Mauritius, owing to the total ab- 
sence of anything like justice in that co- 
lony. About two months ago he had 

ceived a letter from Mr. Gilebrist, in which 
it was stated, that a prosecution had been 
instituted against him, and for ~ did 
the House think? Why, because he had 
refused to give certain parties certificates 
to entitle them to a participation in the 
Slave Compensation Fund. The moment 
he got that letter, he forwaided it to his 
Friend (Lord Glenelg) at the Colo- 
nial Oflice, and surely it was at least the 
duty of the authorities in that department 
to take some pains to ascertain whether 
the statements contained in it were true 
or false. It could not be denied that it was 
highly important that the Government at 


noble 


home should know what was passing in the 
Ma is with respec the slave trade; 
and hat was the only document he had 
seen oa the subje he had felt 1t to be 
his duty to transmit it to the Colonial 
Ofiee. When there were 16,009 or 18,000 
slaves ( ntitled to their fre edom, sul rely the 
Government at home ought to know some- 
thing of what the Courts were dotng ta 
1 rd to slave 1 tion. Were it pro- 
per t iow cer to he « ted from 
party felt ! DY suco ! bit And | 


that it behoved those who had supported 
the West-India slave compensation mea- 
sure to see, before the money was handed 
j over, that the law had not been violated. 
He might say further, that there never 
had been a more lamentable or wholesale 
violation of law than the proceedings in 
this colony during the last fifteen months 
exhibited. Only about 400 slaves had 
been declared entitled to their freedom, 
while 25,000 or 26,000 were, contrary to 
law, actually continued in a state of bond- 


age. Was such a state of things to be 
permitted, or ought not, he begged leave 


to ask, the whole onus of proving their 
rights to fall upon the — slave-owners 
who claimed possession of these men ? 
His hon. Friend (Sir George Grey), 


believed that Mr. Wilson and Mr. Sim- 
mons would set all these matters right ; 


he was sorry to say, that he was 
unable to participate in any such hope. 
He feared that the consequence of tole- 
rating such proceedings would be, to give 
a victory to those who had set themselves 
in oppesition to the Government of Great 
Britain, and to render the condition of a 
large class of the population of the Mau- 

not only miserable and degraded, 
utierly by denving them 


but 





ritius 
but 


hopeless, 
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that justice to which the law entitled 
them. This, he asserted, would be the 
result. The free people of colour were 
loud in their complaints, and yet they 
were told that investigation ought to be 
refused, although it must be known that 
such a course would drive them into abso- 
lute despair. It was said, that Mr. Wilson 
and Mr. Simmons had full power to ad- 
minister justice, not only impartially, but 
firmly; but he believed that nothin 
except a full investigation of all that ha: 
taken place could ensure the prosperity of 
either the island, or that of the British 
merchants who were convected with it by 
trade. All he desired was, that the trath 
should be ascertained, and strict justice 
done to all parties. 

Sir George Grey, in exp Sal 
that although the Colonial Office had not 
acted on the information sent to that de- 
partment by the bon. and Icarned Gentle- 
man, because it was derived from a private 


y 
| 
A 


} . “4 
hanation, sa 


source, they had nevertheless used it as a 
means for the purpose of inquiry. 

Mr. Charles Buller said, the hon. 
Secretary promised that the abuses of 
Which complaint had been made shoul 
not continue; but he never knew a 
in which similar promises were not made 
when a Committee of inquiry was asked 
for and refused. The y Wanted a Commit 
tee to inquire, not into What was about t 
happen, but what had really ceceurred., 
ly charge against Mr. Jeremic w 
want of temper; and in lis opinion much 


1 + } 4 
allowance ought to be made for that Gen- 


‘The on 


leman, considering the peculiar circum. 


stances in which he was placed, Mr. 


. j et ‘ 
Justice Blackburne and = other persons, | 


against whom charges were made in Earl 


Ripou’s dispatch amounting to treason, 
were allowed to remain a-year and a- 


without further preeecdings; but Mr. | 


Reddie, because he wrote an intemperat 
letter to the Governor, was 1mm: 


dismissed. ‘The Government was not w 


Be ahs 


informed as to what was passing in the 
Mauritius; he thought it very objection- 
able that the hon. Member for the Tower 





Hamlets should receive information two | 


or three weeks before the meht hon. Se- 
eretary of what had transpired in that 
colony. The ground of complaint was 
not ouly the removal of honest and good 
Magistrates, but that they had been re- 
placed by others of a different character. 

Mr. Borthwick hoped, owing to the 
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had on former oceasions stated that be done in future. He did not think, 
the slave trade continued to be ecarricd on | however, from what — already knew, 


in the colonies for a number of years. On | that it would be caay for them to come to 


this subject there could be no better: that Hattering conclusion. He wished to 
authority than General Hall, who had, have the whole of the orders to the Com- 

ited, that it was i :possible for a man to, missioners before the House, for he knew 
live any time in those colonies without that there were those who would endea- 


ine this traflie carvied on before his vour to revive the slave trade, and reduce 
eyes. Yet, notwithstanding the frequency the apprentices to their former condition. 
and notoriety cf these occurrences, not In th case of Mr, Mylius, that Gentleman 
one of the n ‘reants concernet in LbemMm KHDeCW t! li Seve ral sl we-owne’rs reg ster ed 
had ever been brought to justice. Nota fal coeur a ‘used certificates, What 
nele conviction had ever taken place. was the mening A representation 

» Court would convict, no legal author- was made, and he was compelled by 





y would 1 mmeud a convicti i] order of the Government to give the cer 
i i i } ron ti tiaicates, every on of which he fond 
wan who had the temei » interfere contained a false propo iiion. The next 
Will fayvoui trat of the island. subject to which he would allude was the 
On one occasion an individual wa necial Commission. They were told that 
that aflt ds perfect justice would be established ; they 
( teh his iit. ere told that the Special Cominission 
but Vas COM] | totally of im) tial persons. 
{ 1 walking at Vho 4 hose impartial persons? M. 
| | .oone Prosper D’Epinay, who was himself a 
i 1} t nit { Ul i sla OWT) and liy Oj SIX planters. Ile 
i ‘Tau Sy 4 | bet- was confident that no hoy pe ol justice 
lition, than he would be entertained under such circum- 
j he hardl r sta - Anh. ‘ting very beneficial 
n there ho | not results from the House consenting to the 

count itl rade Lihough Motion for the appointment of a Commi 

Gov ent had well informed tee, h ould vote for the Motion. 

of all thi t tl NeIss had never Mir. Roebuck, after the discussion that 
nh censured by I iwhorities at hadtaken place, beheved, that it would be 
t of their ¢ luct, unreasonable on his part to trespass on 
i \ i .so the of the House for more than 
minutes. Ile had stated, fully and 
ho had not been deliberately, the reasons that existed for 
pt. Ele would not this imaquiry. He had demanded this 
laie hour trespass on their time by ingniry, above all, upon the ground, that 
Ti oning the number of imstan within in the public mind in the colonies an im- 
n proof of th Iie pression ex! | that justice was not done. 
could not, | ver, avoid alluding to the vothine that had been satd had in the 
‘ ( poral Hall. There was no more” least shaken the grounds he had advanced. 
irable Officer, nor any man of higher. The right h cage micht have cavilled 


character, than that General; vet by at- | at some of the ch , but he could not 





1 i i p cOowW siave ti cd h G even wis vehi mass of the white 
! } id } ) 

excited the hatred of the party the and = po} 1 of that colony looked upon the 

he was recalled almost in disgrace. There administration of justice in it with doubt, 


was the ¢ f an Officer named Wyon,: hesitation, and dread. He called for this 
who st | a well-known dealer in slaves,; inquiry on the part of a large body of 
twas, the colonists, who demanded that it 

that that Officer v ruined, He had should take place, because they felt assur- 
made the « of Mr. Wyou known to the’ ed that the Government did not know the 
Government, and had made application, extent of the evils of which they com- 
on his behalf, but could never obtain any; plained, and they, therefore, claimed a 
i to lay the whole extent of thei 

grit vances be fore the Government, in order 

had been told to clear their minds from | that their claims for redress might be fully 
former recollections, and that justice would | understood, and that redress fully afforded 
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them. On that broad ground he called any plan that the Government 1 
upon the House to agree to his Motion. intend to brine forward. He 
The House divided: Ayes 69; Noes227. | wished to offer this mi 


-— Majority 158, tion on the subject, and in aid of t! 
: - inftentio f the ¢ \ ' t a | eee 
List of the Aves. page Ceri aates 
| hat some of its \ 


1 ) its 1 \ micht 
Aglionby, HI. A. Maher, J. RN OES Ge OA NE REESE Bg 
Alston, R. Molesworth, Sir W. SNe kes el rier ay Oe eae ee 
Attwood, T. Morrison, J. e . y ge iria aeee as 
Jaldwin, Dr. Mullins, F. W. lreland a pi visION simitar to th 
Balfour, T. O’Brien, W.S. lord of Bin th. He \ aso a 5 
Bowring, Dr. ©’Connell, J. of tutroduct the ] ipi 

Brady, D.C. O'Connell, D tio} nd he wished that tl 

srotherton, J. O'Connell, M. l nervy should b 





Buckingham, d. S, O’Connell, Maurice | ki; : j pte er 

Bulwer, E. L. O'Connell, M. J. Dep eae, Oe, ae 

Buxton, T. PF. Oswald, J. Bo, ee eas : ’ 
Chalmers, P. Pattison, J. pW power to reguiat 
Chichester, J. P. B. Pease, J. i est 
Chisholme, N. W, Phillips, M || i \ 
Collier, J. Potter, R 1 ( C 
Crawford, W. S. Poulter, J. 8 ; 

Duncombe, ‘I. S, Rundle, J. j 

He he = i n, | pe = 

Fielden, J Sheldon, E. ht. ¢ | ; 2 : 
Gillon, \ ox Scholefield, J i i that : ae tis i ‘ Ould 
Finn, ty. r. Strutt, E. |! ited, t 
Fitzsimon, C Thornley, T. provided eithei 
Grote, G. Thompson, T. P. 
Gully, J. Chompson, W. : 
Hawes, B, Tulk, C. A. ' 
Hlawkins, J. UI Wakley, ‘I , : 
Iloskins, K. Wallace, R. | / i 5 , : l 
Ilume, J. Warburton, Hf ; the amiel ti = al 
Jephson, C.D Wilks, J. | MCTEIY ash 
Johnston, A. Wiiliams, W. A | House to introduc 
Kemp, D. R. Woulie, S. | had broucht { rl iy n of 
Leader, J. T. Wyse, T. | Parliament. He ee 
Eyster: Be, Young, G.I PAeES 
Lushington, Dr. TELLE! ‘ti, oF re 


Lushiagton, C. B Ve Pek z kt i - 
M"laggart, J. Roebuck, J. A SED eee Lhe | > 


Poor Law (Irnetann).] Mr. Pouletét; whether the Governn 
Serope } rose to move ~ leave to intro= | tn pe yn of final 
duce a Bill for the r 
of the poor of Irelan 


ile aud en pi vment { mn one? 
t ‘ 
T eae! Be o nt + 4 ’ } 
d 1 ds not intend bem to introauce lu the ¢ i 


to go into the general qui stion. He was | the pi 
happy to perceive the almos Unanimous} — Viscount 
, i 


e} ! ? } ] 1 ‘ 


opinion that seemed to previ iil as to the | say, that he had no objection 
necessity of the introduction of some Poor | tion of his hon. } 

Law for Ireland. He was gratified that ast 
an authorised inguiry into the condition of | it would be well that the Hor hould 
the poor of that CO untry had taken place. | have the opportunity of con ine them. 
He had never doubted what the result of | In reply to the question of hishon. Friend 


such an inquiry would be, Statements of | lie was h ppy t he ( 
the most heart-rending character, as tof ument w 1 dail 

the distress that prevailed amongst th: e | ving the i R 
poorer classes in Ireland, were conte Lined 1) Ce Commissionei ho} 

in the Report of the Commissioners w hich | to ots r to the Hi tic! 

had been laid upon the Table of the | on this subject in the « 

House. He would very briefly state the | Se 

heads of the Measure he wished to inti S| ng Orc! nnell was excecdingly clad 
duce, He did not wish to interfere with | hear that expression of the noble Loid 
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With respect to the measure proposed by 
the hon. Member, he considered it would 
be utterly impossible to provide employ- 
ment for the people at the public expense. 
Ifindividual capital could not be employed 
with sufficient interest for that purpose, it 
vas impossible to think that the public 
should pay the wages of the labourer. The 
difficulty with regard tothe 43rd of Elizabeth 
was, that it provided for the support of the 
able-bodied. He would respectfully 
suggest to the hon. Member to separate 
the two branches of the proposed measure, 
That for the relief of the poor and desti- 
tute, which was the important part of the 
measure, from that which provided for the 
employment of the able-bodied, and which 
he considered to be perfectly visionary. 
Motion agreed to. 


Assrssep Taxus.] Mr. Hume felt 
anxious to draw the attention of the House 
to the state of the laws respecting the 
Assessed Taxes. The number of sur- 
charges was quite incredible atthe pre- 
sent moment. As there were now fifty- 
two Acts relating to the assessed taxes, ‘it 
vas the duty of Government to consolidate 
them, in order that every individual, by 
knowing what the law was, might know 
at once what he was bound to do, and 


what he was bound to pay. The litigation | 
produced by these numerous Acts was | 


very great and most vexatious, as it 
oe; sa}, : . 
generally cost ten times the amount in 


, . . T 
jegal expenses of the sum disputed. He | 
contended that some means should be} 


taken to lessen the annoyance experienced 
by individuals, and that an end should be 
put to the practice of paying the collectors 
out of the surcharges which they levied 
upon ignorant individuals, r 
necessity that the law on this subject 
should be clearly determined and ascer- 
tained. Its Amendment also was loudly 
called for. The hon. Member concluded 
by moving for a return of surcharges made 
for assessed taxes of each class, the num- 
ber affirined, and the number discharged, 
and also for the dates and number of Acts 


of Parliament iu force for the levying of 


o 
assessed taxes. 


The Chancellor of th Exchequer ad- 
mitted that the state of the law with re- 
gard to the subject was very defective, 
and open to serious ob} ‘tions. He felt 
it his duty to direct his attention towards 
it, and had given notice of a measure for 
the consolidation of the taxes, which, if he 
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could carry it through, would, he thought, 
be sufficient for the present Session. If 
those who were anxious for the consolida- 
tion wished to render the Government 
assistance on the subject, the best way to 
proceed would be to abstain from proposing 
various measures upon the subject. Of 
course, when the plan which Ministers had 
in view was laid before the House, hon. 
Members would be at liberty to make such 
objections as they should deem proper. 
The object, however, which Government 
proposed was, to reduce the laws upon this 
subject to one plain and intelligible statute. 
With regard to surcharges, it must readily 
be admitted that they were open to much 
abuse, and held out too great an induce- 
ment to abuse; but he was happy to say 
that by a minute of the Treasury, made 
before any notice was given upon the 
subject, a useful alteration had been in- 
troduced, it being the opinion of Go- 
vernment that the incomes of the officers 
engaged in the collections ought to be 
derived from their salaries, and not from 
surcharges. 
The Keturns were ordered. 





Tre Cartow Exvecrion.| Mr.Charles 
Buller rose to present a Petition from Mr. 
| Vigors which contained statements relative 
to the allegations in the petitions from Bath 
aud Carlow, which complained of that 
gentleman having acted in illegal concert 
/with Mr. O'Connell as regarded certain 
transactions connected with the late con- 
tested election for the county of Carlow. 
Ihe petition prayed for the fullest inquiry 
| into every circumstance connected with that 
transaction. As the petition had been put 
into his (Mr. Buller’s) band only at six 
| o’elock that evening, and as it inculpated 
the landlords of Carlow, and also an hon. 
Member of that House, he should not enter 
into particulars; and as it related to a 
question which would come under the con- 
sideration of the House to-morrow, he should 
content himself by moving that the peti- 
tion be printed, and put into circulatien 
amongst hon. Members. It certainly wouid 
| not be proper to make statements calculated 
to prejudice individuals until such time as 
those individuals should be prepared with 
answers. He should, therefore, content 
himself with briefly stating the facts. [The 
' hon. Member proceeded to read an outline 
jof the petition, which, on account of the 

interest attached to it, we subjoin in full.] 
| He had now only to add, that it was his 
intention to move hereafter that this petis 
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tion should be taken into consideration 
whenever the inquiry into the other pe- 
titions commenced ; and as hon. Members 
on the other side were calling for inquiry 
into one set of practices, interfering as they 
said with the purity and freedom of election, 
he could not believe that they would so far 
show the hollowness of their professions as 
to make an inquiry into the acts of their 
opponents, and skulk from an inquiry into 
their own conduct. He concluded by mov- 
ing that the petition be read. It was read 
as follows :— 

“ To the fionourable the Commons of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland in 
Parliament assembled— 

“The humble petition of Nicholas Aylward 
Vigors, of Chester-terrace, Regent’s-park, 
in the county of Middlesex, and of Old 
Leighlin, in the county of Carlow— 

“ Sheweth—That your petitioner is informed 
that petitions have been presented to your 
honourable House by certain Electors of the 
county of Carlow, and by certain Inhabitants of 
Bath, complaining of an alleged illegal, uncon- 
stitutional, and corrupt conduct of your Peti- 
tioner, in concert with Daniel O'Connell, esq. 
(a Member of your honourable House), and 
Alexander Raphael, and other individuals, and 
praying that your honourable House will be 
pleased to inquire strictly into the circum- 
stances thereof, and to bring to punisliment all 
persons whom your honourable House may, 
on inquiry, deem guilty of illegal or unconsti- 
tutional acts. 

“That your petitioner has read the copies of 
such petitions in the printed Votes of your 
honourable House. 

“ That your petitioner respectfully denies the 
truth of the charges and imputations conveyed 
in these petitions, alleging illegal and uncon- 
stitutional conduct, beth as respects himself 
and the said Daniel O'Connell and the Inde- 
pendent Electors of the county of Carlow. 

“‘ That the money transactions alluded to in 
the said petitions were, as your petitioner 
avers, and is advised, strictly legal, constitu- 
tional, and honourable ; that the great majority 
of your honourable Ilouse is accustomed to 
make similar money arrangements in respect 
to their seats in the Commons’ House of 
Parliament. 

“ That the said Daniel O’Connell, esq., at the 
request of Alexander Raphael, and with the 
consent of your petitioner, was the individual 
with whom the monies referred to were lodged 
by mutual consent; that the said Daniel 
O’Connell duly and honourably accounted for 
such monies with your petitioner, in no ways 
interfering with the appropriation thereof— 
that no part of such monies was illegally or 
unconstitutionally expended, and that your 
petitioner was not, directly or indirectly, con- 
cerned by himself or his agents or partisans in 
any malpractices whatever in relation to the 
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| Representation of the said county of Carlow, 
or in relation to the Commons’ Committees 
| thereon. 
| That your petitioner and his family are ex- 
| tensive Protestant landed proprietors in the 
| counties of Carlow, Queen’s County, and Wex- 
| ford, and that your petitioner represented the 
county town of Carlow in Parliament in 1832, 
1833, and 183 
“That your petitioner, on the dissolution of 
Parliament, in December, 1834. was an un- 
successful candidate for the borough of Carlow; 
but in June last your petitioner, on the unseat- 
ing of Messrs. Bruen and Kavanagh, was called 
upon by the leading Reformers of the county 
to become a candidate for the representation 
of that county, and your petitioner thereupon 
was a candidate, and was returned by a mas 
jority of fifty-seven votes. 
“That Alexander Raphael was returned at 


the same contest, in conjunction with your 


petitioner, by a majority of fifty-six votes. 
“That the said Henry Bruen and Thomas 
Kavanagh were the candidates on the Tory, or 
“ Conservative,” interest, opposed to your 
petitioner and the said Alexander Raphael. 
“That the said Henry Bruen and Thomas 
Kavanagh, on a petition of Carlow County 
electors against the return of your petitioner 
and the said Alexander Raphael, were declared 
by a Committee of your honourable House the 
Members for the said county, in lieu of your 


| petitioner and the said Alexander Raphael. 


“That your petitioner, by himself and his 
agents, is anxious to be rigidly examined at 
the Bar of your honourable House, or by a 
Select Committee, on all matters without re- 
serve relating to all his said election matters, 
and without limitation as to time or circum- 
stance. 

“That your pet.tioner is anxious and willing 
to produce to your honourable louse all acs 
counts, papers, documents, vouchers, and any 


| other matters or things whatsoever, without 


1: 


reserve, directly or indirectly relating to elee- 


| tions or election committees of the county of 





Carlow, and directly or indirectly relating to 
the matters in the said petitions, reflecting on 
the personal or political conduct of your petis 


| tioner or other parties. 


“That your petitioner humbly and respect- 
fully represents to your honourable [louse that 
your honourable House cannot fully or impar- 
tially investigate the merits of the said peti« 
tions without a full and strict investigation 
into all the peculiar circumstances of the Car- 
low election contests in the years 1832 and 
1835. 

“ That the circumstances and facts connected 
with such elections will disclose a system of 
unexampled Tory persecution of the electors, 
and of conspiracy against the freedom and 
purity of election, without parallel in the re- 
cords of election fraud and oppression, and 
circumstances immediately bearing on the 
merits of the said petitions. 

“That the evidence before the Carlow Elece 
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tion Committee of your honourable House in 
May, 1835, was never printed, and is generally 
unknown to your honourable House. 

‘* That your petitioner begs leave to refer your 
honourable Llouse to that evidence, and to the 
remarkable testimony of the Reverend James 
Maher, of the borough of Carlow, before the 
Select Committee of your honourable House, 
appointed in the last Session of Parliament, 
‘to consider the most effectual means of pre- 
venting Bribery, Corruption, and Intimidation 
in the election of Members to serve in Parlia- 
ment.’ Your petitioner humbly averring that 
the said Reverend James Maher is a gentle- 
man of indisputable integrity, education, in- 
telligence, and local knowledge of Carlow 
county 

“That during and subsequently to the last 
three contested elections for the representation 
of the county of Carlow, viz. in December, 
1832, and in January and June, 1835, the most 
scandalous corruption and inhuman intimida- 
tion on the part of the Tory landlords and of 
a Peer of Parliament have prevailed in the 
said county against honest and independent 
but poor electors; that during the last few 
years thousands of the Catholic tenantry and 
ancient resident labouring families by political 
party spirit and religious persecution have 
been expelled from their residences and lands, 
and Protestants substituted in their place ; 
that hundreds of widows and orphans have 
been included in this wicked and unchristian 
proscription and persecution; that, by the fear 
of similar persecutions, numbers of the electors 
have been coerced to give their votes for the 
Tory candidates, who would have otherwise 
notoriously sup ported the Reform candidates ; 
that persecution, by the cost and terror of dis- 
traints for rent and other legal processes, has 
been extensively resorted to for political and 
party purposes, and that appalling misery, 
dissension, heartburnings, and all sorts of 
crime, have been, and still are, the unhappy 
consequences of these illegal, unconstitutional, 
aud wicked proceedings, 


“That to inform your honourable House of | 


the extent of these dreadful oppressions, partly 
perpetrated for political and election purposes, | 
your petitioner inserts the following account | 
of expelled and substituted families in parts of 
the said county of Carlow—a public account | 
never yet contradicted,as acts, though the mo- 
tives have been questioned ; viz.— 

‘In one parish, the parish of Dunleckney, 
there have been ejected within the last few 
years, by three or four landlords, 178 families, 
amounting to 992 individuals, including 224 
widows and orphans—namely, 

‘From the townlands of Ballinkilten, the 
property of Viscount Beresford, where the sys- 
tem first commenced, there were evicted at 
once 39 families, amounting to 205 individuals, 
including 56 widows and orphans, 

‘from Ballyknocken, the property of the 
same noble Viscount, 7 families, amounting to 
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33 individuals, including 13 widows and or- 
phans. 

‘From Slyguff, the property of the same, 9 
families, amounting to 64 individuals, includ- 
ing 13 widows and orphans. 

‘From Clowater, by the same, 6 families, 
amounting to 29 individuals. 

‘From Clonegath, by the same, 25 families, 
amounting to 151 individuals, including 30 
widows and orphans. 

‘ Making a total of 86 families, amounting 
to 492 individuals, including 112 widows and 
orphans. 

‘From that part of Colonel Bruen’s estate, 
which is situated in this parish, the following 
number of families were expelled :— 

‘From the townland of Ballyloughan 13 
families, containing 63 individuals, including 
8 widows and orphans. 

‘Ballytarsna, 19 families, containing 101 
individuals, including 21 widows and orphans. 

‘Knockthomas, 11 families, containing 53 
individuals, including 13 widows and orphans. 

‘ Bohermore, 7 families, containing 45 indi- 
viduals, including 14 widows and ss 

‘ Kildrina, 4 families, containing 22 indivi- 
duals, including 6 widows and orphans. 

‘Nurney, 5 families, containing 30 indivi- 
duals. 

‘Oldtown, 2 families, containing 9 indivi- 
duals, including widow and orphans. 

‘ Ballyteglea, 1 family, containing 7 indivi« 
duals, widow and orphans. 

‘ Knockullard, 4 families, containing 18 in-« 
dividuals, including 8 widows and orphans. 

‘Making a total of 66 families, containing 
348 individuals, including 82 widows and 
orphans. 

“One of these townlands was not in the pos- 
session of Colonel Bruen at the time the tenan- 
try were ejected, 

‘From the townland of Ballywilliamroe, the 
property of Colonel Latouche, Mr. Butler, 
/agent, 16 familics, containing 98 individuals, 
including 17 widows and orphans. 

‘Dunroe, the property of Messrs. Newton, 





8 families, containing 44 individuals, including 
' widows and orphans. 

‘Kilcarrig and Dunleckney, belonging to 
ithe same, 2 ‘families, containing 10 individuals, 
| including 2 orphans and widow, 
| . Making a total of 10 families, containing 
54 individuals, including 3 widows and or- 
phans. 

‘Amounting, in all, no less than 178 
families, containing 992 individuals, including 
224 widows and orphans. 

‘ Besides those already evicted, notices to 
quit in a few months have been served by the 


families, viz. 





Viscount Beresford, 15 families, amounting to 
| 94 individuals, including 23 widows and or- 
| phans, 

‘In Shaughanrane, the property of Colonel 
Bruen, 23 families, amounting to 123 indivi« 
duals, including 33 widows and orphans, 





same landlords upon the following number of 


‘In the townland of Slygufl, the property of 
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‘In Knockullard, by Colonel Bruen, 2 fami- 
lies, amounting to 11 persons, including 5 
widows and orphans— 

‘Making a total of 25 families, amounting 
to 135 individuals, including 41 widows and 
orphans. 

‘In Kilcarrig, the property of the Messrs. 
Newton, 31 families, amounting to 163 indivi- 
duals, including 28 widows and orphans. 

‘Making a total of 71 families, amounting 
to 391 individuals, including 82 widows and 
orphans. 

‘These families, added to those already 
ejected, make in all 249 families, amounting to 
1383 individuals, including 316 widows and 
orphans.’ 


“That your honourable Iouse, fully to do 


justice to your petitioner, to the Carlow elec- 


tors, to Daniel O’Connell, Esq., and to the 
several petitioners, and ail parties concerned, 
cannot, in the respectful opinion of your pe ti- 
tioner, decide on the merits of the ‘said peti- 
tions without a full and unre wieaed” inquiry 
into all the above facts and circumstance 

“Your petitioner, therefore, humbly prays 
that your honourable Llouse will be pleased to 
institute such a full and strict inquiry, and 
that your petitioner may jt he examined with all 
necessary agents, parties, and witnesses, in the 
matters of the said pet tition, and concerning 
the said elections and matters in the county of 
Carlow; and that your petitioner may be 
heard by himself, counsel, or agents. 

“ And your petitioner will ever pray, &e. 

Nichoras AYLWarp Viconrs.” 

Colonel Bruen said, that he would not 
oppose the reception of the Petition. The 
hon. Member was quite correct in express- 
ing the opinion that he (Colonel Bruen) 
and his friends were anxious to have the 
most minute inquiry made into all the cir- 
cumstances connected w ith the case of the 
Carlow election. He did not dread the 
consequences of any a antages which 
might be gained against him by the present- 
ation of this petition, though he must com- 
plain of the somewhat uncourteous raat 
in which he, a party implicated, had been 


treated on the present cceasion. He had | 


never seen the petition till seven o’clock 
that evening, and from what ue had heard 
of it, as it was read by the clerk at the 
Table, he should say, that if the hon. and 
learned Member for Liskeard took upon 
him to have it printed, he would be lending 
his hand to the circulation of calumny. The 
hon. and learned Member for a ee 
been treated more courteously the other 
night in respect to the petition which had 
been presented from the electors of Carlow ; 
he had had time to prepare his defence 
against it before it was brought before the 
House. He, however, would not enter 
upon the subject of the petition now, but 
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having agreed to the introduction and the 
printing of it, he should be deceiving the 
hon. and learned Member for Liskeard very 
much if he led that hon. Member to sup- 
pose, by his ready assent to printing the pe- 
tition, that he (Colonel Bruen) should after- 
winds agree that the contents of the peti- 
tion, containing matters so irrelevant to the 
matter of the late election at C arlow, should 
be taken into consideration at any inquiry 
which might be instituted into the latter. 
Mr. Charles Buller wished to clear him- 
{ eo f discourtesy which 
‘ 


bg — +], wh: 

seit irom the ec! we 

the hon. and gallant Member had brought 
T 
; 


| agamnts him (Me. ( C. Buller). He only got 
| the petition that evening: it had been put 








a ‘his hoo at six o'clock, and he imme- 
diately stated the cireumstance to the hon. 
and gall Member for Carlow on _ his 


coming into the House 


Mr. Henry Thomes Hope wished to call 
the attention of the Elouse to the situation 
of a noble relative of his, referred to in the 


this moment know 
of its presentation, As he only heard of it 
at nine o'clock that evening, that noble per- 
son could not, of course, be aware of the 
petition, which would be before the public 
prior to his being able to make himself even 
{ with the allegations contained 
ss to bring forwat “( pr of that 
ements contained in it could not be 
He would not, as the hon. 
Member for Carlow had aveided doing so, 
enter into the subject of the petition; but 
he thought it was not right or fair to let 
such a pet — be lai id upon the Table, and 
1s sent before the public, with- 
ating _ tha his —— relative was 
anxious for inquiry, and that, in his opinion, 
the course parsed by the hon. Member was 
somewhat unfair in bringing this petition 
before the House without intimation to the 
parties who were attacked in a manner so 
painful to their feelings, and who would 
not be aware of the petition before an im- 
pression was made on the public to their 
prejudice. 
Petition to be printed. 


titi n, WHO Gia not at 


acquaintes 
in it, much | 
the stat 
substantiated. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, February 16, 1836. 


MinuTEs.] Petitions presented. By the Earl of Lrver- 
Poot, from “Owners and Occupiers of Land in Salop, 
praying for Rehef.—By Earl FitzwiLttAm, from the 
Agricultural and Horticultural Association of Caleutta, 
for an Equalization of Duties on East and West-India 
Sugars—By Lord Dacre, from the Guardians of the 
Poor of Royston, for an Amendment of the Poor-Laws’ 
Amendment Act.—By Lord Denman, from the Town 
Council and Inhabitants of Annan, in fayour of Mr. 
BuCKINGHAN’s Claims for Compensation. , 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, February 16, 1836. 


MINuTEs.] Bills, Read a first time :—Exchequer Bills; and 
Pensions Duties.— Read a third time :—Dean Forest. 

Petitions presented. By Mr. G1Lton, from Places in Lanark- 
shire, against any further Grants to the Seoteh Church ; 
and from Spirit Dealers (Edinburgh) against the Tippling 
Act.—By the Lorp Apvocartr, fiom Musselburgh, in 
favour of Mr. BuckinGuHAm’s Claims.—By Captain AL- 
SAGER, from Rotherhithe, for the Regulation of Steam 


Vessels on the Thames.—By Mr. Hawes, from various | 


Architects, for Means to Exhibit their Plans of New 
Houses of Parliament.—By Mr, GrantTLey BERKLEY, 
from Gloucester, in favour of Mr. BucKINGHAM’s Claims, 


REFORM OF THE PeEERs-—BIRMING- 
HAM Peririon.] 
said that he had an important petition to 
present to the House from the inhabitants 
of the town of Birmingham. It emanated 
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Mr. Thomas Attwood | 


from a meeting called by the Council of | 


} 


the Political Union, a society to which he | 


felt it an honour to belong, and which had 
far different objects in view from those of 
the Orange Society, its objects being the 
maintenance of the liberties of the people, 
of the laws of the realm, and of the rights 
and privileges of the Crown, An effort 
had been made to misrepresent this meet- 
ing, as if it were not a regular town’s 
meeting of Birmingham. It was one regu- 
larly convened, held in that town, and 
attended by thousands. They had no 
regular fixed authority in Birmingham for 
calling a meeting of the town. Their 
practice, during the last twenty-five years, 
was, that their town meetings were either 
called by the High Bailiff, or by the re- 
quisition of private individuals, and such 
a meeting, when so convened, was always 
considered as representing the inhabitants 
of Birmingham, ‘This meeting had taken 
place in consequence of the eflorts which 
the opposite party had been making for 
the last twelve months to agitate aud dis- 
turb the country against the Reform Bill. 
Since the present Ministers had come into 
power, he had every reason to be satisfied 
with their proceedings, and he had felt no 
disposition to push them forward by the 
‘* pressure from without.” But the oppo- 
nents of Ministers would not rest quiet. 
They resorted to all modes of attack and 
annoyance—to the making of Conservative 
political unions and associations, and to 
the asserting and publishing all manner of 
falsehoods. He, incommon with the rest 
of his neighbours, thought it fitting that 
those lies, and errors, and misrepresenta- 
tions should be set right, and they con- 
ceived that they owed it as a duty to the 
Crown, to the Legislature, and to the 
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people, to make it known that the mass of 
the people of Birmingham still retained a 
deep!y-rooted love for Reform in Parlia- 
ment. ‘This petition had been signed by 
20,000 persons, all volunteers, for nota 
single signature had been solicited—not a 
single person had been forced to sign it by 
lawyers, or parsons, or landlords. ‘The 
petitioners were anxious for a further Re- 
form in that House, and they were anx- 
ious, above all, for a Reform in the House 
of Lords. He looked upon such a Reform 
as absolutely necessary, in order to enable 
the House of Lords to legislate pari passu 
with that House for the good of the peo- 
ple. If such a Reform did not take place, 
there would be constant danger of collision 
between their Lordships and that House, 
and the result would be, that the House 
of Commons would be obliged to adopt 
measures which he would never recom- 
mend, unless a stern necessity called for 
their adoption. Hehoped that the House 
of Lords, by means of a legal and peace- 
able reform, would be enabled to go hand- 
in-hand with that House in promoting all 
improvements that the interests of liberty, 
humanity, and justice demanded. He 
(Mr. Attwood) had himself no plan of 
Reform to offer for that purpose, but he 
supposed that Government would come 
forward with some such plan, and that it 
would include the abolition of voting by 
proxy, aud the relieving the archbishops 
and bishops from their temporal duties in 
the House of Lords. He thought that the 
sooner this subject was touched the better, 
for the Lords as well as the people. The 
petitioners also prayed the House to carry 
into full effect the principles of Corporation 
Reform. Several important popular prin- 
ciples, such as the doing away with the 
qualification, &c, which had been inserted 
in the Corporation Bill, as passed in the 
Commons, and which had been struck 
out by the Lords, should be restored to it. 
He trusted, that under such circumstances, 
the Lords would not resist the will of the 
people of the United Kingdom, The pe- 
titioners also prayed for a Bill to reform 
the Irish Church. The subject had been 
noticed in his Majesty’s speech; but he 
saw nothing about the appropriation 
clause there. Ue hoped that Ministers 
would not abandon that principle. Their 
abandonment of it would produce general 
dissatisfaction amongst the people of Eng- 
land. They should stand by it until it 
was the law of the land, Another subject 
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to which the petitioners adverted was the 
necessity for introducing poor laws into 
Ireland. He was glad to see that a mea- 
sure for that purpose was in progress, as 
he was convinced that sae never would 
be peace, prosperity, or happiness in Ire- 
land until a provision for the poor, found- 
ed on the same principle as that of the 
43rd of Elizabeth, was introduced there. 
The hon. Member concluded by presenting 
the petition. 

Mr. Scholefield could bear testimony to 
the statements made by his hon. Col- 
league. Never were good order and 
unanimity more observable than upon the 
occasion when this petition was agreed to. 
There were three points which the petition 
embraced, but he would only call atten- 
tion to one of them. There was only one 
opinion as to the necessity of Irish Corpo- 
rate Reform, reform of the Trish Church, 
and as to the necessity of poor laws for 
Ireland; but there was a 
opinion between him and his constituents 
with regard to a reform of the House of 
Lords. It was the desire of many of the 
people of Birmingham not to interfere 
with the privileges of the House of Lords, 
so long as they did not obstruct the pro- 
gress of improvement. 

Mr. Dugdale had every reason to believe 
that when the nature of the petition was 
explained, the House would not attach so 
much importance to itas the hon. Member 
who presented it appeared to expect. ‘The 
principal prayer of the petition was for an 
organic change in the House of Lords, by 
which was meant an utter destruction and 


violation of the rights and independence of 
that House as a branch of the Legislature. | 
That object might appear desirable in the | 


eyes of the hon. Member for Birmingham, 
and to a few persons there who were de- 
luded and led away by the wily eloquence 
of the bon. Gentleman, but it was an 
object held in abhorrence, and repudiated 
by an immense majority in that great and 
importanttown, Atthe time of the meet- 
ing referred to by the hon. Member, 
number of gentlemen of the highest re- 
spectability connected with Birmingham 
objected to the course pursued by a few 
persons in taking upon themselves to call 

Town-meeting, and to represent the 
feelings and opinions of the inhabitants. 
These gentlemen drew up a protest against 
the proceedings of the requisitionists, 
which he begged to read to the House. 
It was as follows :-— 
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“ Birmingham, Jan. 13, 1836. 

“ An advertisement and placard having been 
issued by certain persons calling themselves 
‘The Council of the Birmingham Political 
Union,’ and pretending to act under an au- 


thority intrusted to them by the inhabitants of 


Birmingham on the 4th of September last, and 
these persons having taken upon themselves to 
convene a general meeting of the inhabitants 
for the purpose of passing an address to the 
King, and a petition to the Ilouse of Com- 
mons, 

“ We, the undersigned magistrates, clergy, 
gentry, bankers, merchants, manufacturers, 
tradesmen, and other inhabitants of Birming- 
ham, publicly protest against the proceedings 
of this self-constituted body. We deny that 
either on the 4th of September last, or on any 
other occasion, ‘ the inhabitants of Birming- 
ham intrusted’ those persons with any power, 
authority, or right to represent them in any 
way whatever. We deny that they do, in 
fact, represent cither the property, the respect- 
ability, or the opinions of this town, and we 
take this step with a view to disabuse the pub- 
lic mind as to the nature and pretensions of 
the proposed meeting, and that the character 
of this town may be no longer compromised 
and its commercial interests injured by the 
proceedings of the Political Union.” 


This protest was signed by 2,000 
persons, all of whom were inhabitant 
householders of Birmingham—men of full 
age, and of the greatest respectability, 
including individuals of different political 
opinions : he believed the hon. Gentleman 
would find in the list of signatures the 
names of some of his own supporters. 
There were a few names in the list which 
had been placed in it by mistake, and 
which he had therefore scratched out. 
The protest included all the officers of the 
borough but the Low Bailiff. It con- 
tained the names of twenty-five clergy- 
men, sixty attornies, forty physicians, 
135 gentlemen, two bankers, and eighty 
merchants. The petition was said to come 
from the body called the Birmingham Po- 
litical Union; but it was well known to 
every man in the House, that that body 
had been bled to death a long time ago, 
and he believed it was out of the power of 
the hon, Member for Birmingham, with all 
his eloquence, ingenuity, and ability, to 
bring it again into existence. In the 
first place, then, this petition came from a 
dead body. It was said that there were 
20,000 signatures to the petition—a most 
furesidelilc number indeed, and the docu- 
ment would be assuredly entitled to the 
consideration which the hon. Gentleman 
claimed for it at the hands of the House, 
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if those were the signatures of living 
persons, of full age and sane minds. Were 
they so? That was exactly what he 
wished to know. Who were the petition- 
ers? Were they men, women, or chil- 
dren? Were these the advanced guard 
of the host of 20,000,000 men which 
the hon. Member for Birmingham in- 
formed them were ready to march under 
his banners, and against whom a few thou- 
sand pitiful wretches called Tories could 
do nothing. He had received information 
from a friend residing at Birmingham of 
the manner in which some of those sig- 
natures had been obtained, and he wasready 
to prove at the Bar, ifthe Housé wished it, 
the truth of his statement. First, the peti- 
tion had been sent to a vast number of pot- 
houses of the lowest description in Birming- 
ham, and persons were sent to guard it who 
were of the lowest character. People 
were stationed with it for a fortnight in all 
the public streets and thoroughfares of the 
town, and they were scen inthe open streets 
to sign name after name to the petition with- 
out the authority or presence of any one. 
His informant stated that he saw tables in 
the streets surrounded by children of ten 
or twelve years of age, and one of them 
who could write, was writing the names 
of the rest, which were many of them ill 
spelt. Many of the sheets were covered 
with marks, purporting to be those of se- 
veral persons. He would leave it to the 
House to say which they considered of 
most consequence—the protest he held in 
his hand, or the bulky petition that had 
been laid upon the Table. 

Mr. O'Connell said, that was exactly 
the question, Here were 20,000 signa- 
tures on the one hand—to be sure they 
were those of the rabble, according to the 
hon. Member for Warwickshire—a familiar 
name for Englishmen at present. Onthe 
other hand was the protest of the kon. 
Gentleman; among the 2,000 signatures 
to which, the hon. Member candidly ad- 
mitted that there were some mistakes, which 
he had scratched out. Mistakes meant for- 
geries. Here were 20,000 signatures 
attached to a petition when nobody was 
by, and this happened, not in Potatoshire, 
but at Birmingham. The people ought 
not to be treated with ridicule such as the 
hon. Member had employed. Perhaps 
they asked for what the hon. Gentleman 
thought was unreasonable—a change in 
the House of Lords; but Englishmen had 
a right toask for any organic change that 
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they thought necessary for their liberty. 
If they thought that there ought to be no 
irresponsible power in the state, the peo- 
ple had a right to say so, and to petition 
the House on the subject, provided they 
expressed their sentiments in respectful 
language. The people of Birmingham 
were entitled to entertain their opinion, 
the hon. Member to retain his, as to the 
House of Lords or any other subject ; but 
having himself been received with high 
honour at Birmingham, he felt bound to 
say that he saw 2,000 individuals at a 
meeting in that town who appeared to 
him to be quite as respectable (they could 
not be more so) as the hon. Member—as 
intelligent and as discriminating. Those 
personscould havehad noreason for joining 
in sentiment with him, but that which 
arose out of a belief that they had a com- 
munity of feeling as to the necessity of 
increasing the guarantees of British 
liberty. The day was gone by when the 
people could be safely sneered at in that 
House, because a voice representing the 
people would now be raised in their be- 
half whenever they were attacked or 
slighted. The hon, Gentleman might 
sneer at the eloquence of the hon. Member 
for Birmingham, but he did not know that 
the hon. Gentleman exceeded the hon. 
Member, except in brevity; and perhaps 
this was because the hon. Gentleman 
thought the less said about his cause the 
better; but he did not exceed the hon. 
Member for Birmingham in integrity, or 
in his exertions in the cause of reform, 
which owed much to the Member for Bir- 
mingham, but still more to the determina- 
tion of the people of Birmingham. He 
believed that they would now be sitting 
in a rotten borough Parliament if the 
people of Birmingham had not expressed 
their opinion in as firm but peaceable a 
manner as they did. Ought not this pe- 
tition of 20,000 people to be therefore 
treated with respect? He was sure that 
no Tory clique would venture to treat such 
a petition with contempt. 

Mr. Scarlett said, it had always been 
the practice of those persons who were 
discontented with the institutions of their 
country to collect together meetings of 
the working classes of society, who had 
not time to devote their attention to po- 
litical considerations, and who were there- 
fore easily deluded, and to endeavour to 
persuade them that they were ill governed, 
with a view to induce them to support or- 
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ganic changes in the state. This House 
would consider with indulgence, and not 
too nicely criticise, the petitions of the 
people ; but it deserved their serious con- 
sideration, whether petitions of this nature 
ought to be encouraged » Prop osing, as they 
did, to alter the most important guarantecs 
of our national libertics. The best excuse 
for those who in former days had been 
indicted for high treason, because they 
agitated a question of reform in that 
House, consisted in the 
such a reform was only sought to be ob- 
tained by due course and process of law, 
and with the consent of the House self, 
for the purpose of increasing whose 
power it was intended ; but asno man could 
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allezation that | 


; on the paper for 


> } ’ sons . * 
lingly, as soon as 


reasonably expect that the authority of the | 


Lords was to be diminished by their own 
consent, or by any means short of actual 
force and revolution, he did not sce how 
the proposition for effecting such an 
organic change in the state differed from 
the case of treason. How could Members 
distinguish between this case and a de- 
mand for a reform in the monarchy? He 
could not understand the distinction, and 
inhis opinion, those persons who demanded 
such organic changes were traitors to the 
state. 
Petition laid on the Table. 


Cartow Errcrion—Mr. O’Conne ti 
AND Mr. Rapuarr.] On the Motion of 
Mr. Hardy, the first Standing Order rela- 
tive to elections was read by the Clerk as 
follows :—‘ That if it shall appear that 
any person hath been elected or returned 
a Member of this House, or endeavoured 
so to be, by bribery, or any other corrupt 
practices, this House will proceed with 
the utmost severity against all such per- 
sons as shall have been wilfully concerned 
in such bribery or other corrupt prac- 
tices.” 

Mr. Hardy spoke to the following ef- 
fect :—Whether the risibility of hon. Gen- 
tlemen has been excited by the reading 
of this order I know not; but of this I 
am convinced, that the case which I am 
about to lay before the House for its con- 
sideration comes within the principle, if 
not the very words of that order. And, 
Sir, it is a matter of great relief to my 
mind that this matter comes before the 
House at a time and under circumstances 
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at that fact, because I did fear that the 
hon. and Jearned Gentleman might have 
sustained some inconvenience in conse- 
quence of an omission on my part in not 
h: ving communicated to him the pe tition 
which I had to p esent, but which, or 
rather a copy of wl hick, I have since 
learnt, was in his hands before it was in 

there was another circum- 
which I was apprebensive might 
created some inconvenience to the 
hon. and learned Member, and that was 
the hour at which the discussion of this 
case might be likely to come on, in con- 
sequence of my notice standing the ninth 
this evening. —. 
1 could satisfy myself, 
was not until late on Weilne 1S- 
that Thad a pe rfect right to 
bring it goin in precedence as a breach 
I determined to write, and 
the next morning wrote a note 6 the hon. 
and learned Gentleman, which note I will 
read to the House :—* Mr. Tends pre- 
sents his compliments to Mr. O'Connell, 
and begs leave to inform bim that it is his 


mine. 
stance 


sir, 


which 


|intention to claim precedence for his 


Motion of this evening respecting the 
Carlow election, as involving a breach of 
privilege.—7, Portland- place, Feb. 11.” 
The answer was, that the hon. and learned 


| Gentlemen was not up, and would not be 


fixed upon by the hon. and learned Mem- | 
ber himself, who is most interested in the | 


result of the proceeding. 





I am rejoiced | fairly a case for inquiry, it could be a 


up for an hour; but in the course of the 
morning I received the following note :— 
If any act of Mr. Hardy's could create 
surprise in the mind of any impartial per- 
son, it would be that, having neg- 
lected all the ordinary courtesies between 
Members, he should have had the almost 
incredible presumption to address his first 
communication to Mr. O’Connell, who, 
however, cannot but feel flattered that Mr. 
Hardy should send him his compliments.’ 
Sir, 1 trust, if 1 am to judge by the confi- 
dence » which the hon. and learned Member 
has displayed, he cannot but be glad that 
I sent him my compliments, But I trust 
also, that this evening the objection which 
on Thursday night was made to the pro- 
ceeding by the hon. and learned Member 
namely, that it was ‘a mock solemnity,” 
will not be repeated ~a_ designation 
which, I think, was given by the hon. 
and learned Gentleman, not with perfect 
consistency, because he himself thought 
that it was a case for inquiry, and how a 
‘mock solemnity” should occupy the at- 
ention of the House, how, if it was 
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“mock solemnity,” I know not; but per- 
haps the hon. and learned Gentleman can 
explain. If, however, it was a case of 
“‘mock solemnity,” something has passed 
since Thursday which rescues it from that 
title. Since Thursday, nay, no longer ago 
than last night, steps have been taken by 
two hon. Members which have given this 
question a solemnity which it never pos- 
sessed before. I have had an opportunity 
of conversing with the hon. Member for 
Ipswich, who a few nights ago treated the 
question very lightly; and who stated, 
to show what his feelings and opinions 
were respecting it, that it was his intention 
to move for an account of all the transac- 
tions and agreements between all the 
Members of this House. Whether, upon 
consideration, he found that such an in- 
quiry would not suit all purposes, I know 
not; but, from considering the present 
a case of no importance, it became, in his 
estimation, of such magnitude and interest 
that he last night gave notice that he 
would move for its being heard at the Bar 
of the House. Another hon. and learned 
Member last night presented a most ex- 
traordinary petition, which I did not hear, 
but which I have read in the votes of the 
House, and which appears to me to pro- 
ceed upon grounds the most extraneous 
with respect to this matter; for it is pre- 
sented from a gentleman of the name of 
Vigors, who, in June last, was clected a 
Member for the county of Carlow, and 
who complains of the imputations cast 
upon him in the two petitions upon the 
Table; whereas the petition from Bath 
never mentions his name at all; and in the 
petition from Carlow it is only mentioned 
twice, incidentally; and yet the petition 
presented last night by the hon. Member 
for Liskeard complains of illegal, corrupt, 
and unconstitutional conduct on the part 
of the former petitioners. But, Sir, I say 
that my Motion has become one of 
great importance ; for had it not been for 
my Motion for inquiry into this subject, 
two hundred and forty-nine unhappy 
families, amounting to nine hundred and 
ninety-two individuals, and three bundred 
and sixteen unfortunate widows and 
orphans, would never have had their 
wrongs and distresses brought under the 
consideration of the House {laughter, and 
cries of ‘‘ Hear, hear.”| Aye, the hon. 
and learned Gentleman Mr. O’Connell 
calls * hear!” but where was he when, as it 
is stated within the last few years, the 
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distressing circumstances mentioned in 
Mr. Vigors’ petition took place. Why 
did not the hon. and learned Gentleman 
bring forward the wrongs of these un- 
happy widows and children 2 Why is it 
that the circumstances of their case are so 
peculiarly connected with the circum- 
stances of mine, that those circumstances 
have only now come out, although it is 
stated in the petition that the people 
have been persecuted for years. Having 
made these few preliminary remarks, T will 
now proceed with the case which f have 
undertaken to lay before the House. It 
lies ina very narrow compass. Most 
gentlemen must recollect, that on the 27th 
of last May, the Committee then sitting 
to consider the merits of the petition com- 
plaining of an undue return for the county 
of Carlow, declared the election of Mr. 
Cahill and Mr. Maurice O’Connell void. 
On the 28th of May, the next day—so 
that the freeholders of the county of 
Carlow could not have been consulted on 
the subject—the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Dublin called on Mr, Raphael, 
and proposed to him to become a candi- 
date for the county of Carlow, at the 
same time telling him that the expense 
could not exceed 2,000/7. After that, a 
meeting between the parties was appointed 
at the House of the hon. and learned 
Member for Dublin; but owing to some 
mistake, it did not take place. On the 
29th of May, only two days after the seats 
had been declared void, the hon. and 
learned Gentleman wrote the following 
note to Mr. Raphael :— 
9, Clarges-street, May 29, 1835. 
“My Dear Str.—I remained at home, at 
some inconvenience, until after the hour I 
mentioned. I was sorry I did not remain 
longer, as you called shortly after; but as you 
left no letter or other indication of aceeding to 
my proposal, I take for granted that you de- 
cline my offer—be it so. I only add my belief 
that you will never again meet so safe a specu- 
lation. I am quite sure I never shall hear 
of one. 
“ T have the honour to be, my dear Sir, 
** Your very faithful 
* Danret O'Connett.” 
Now, Sir, this reminds me of what has 
been quaintly said by one of our wwe 
“The thing for sale calls forth the seller’s praise.” 


and certainly if it had been wanted to 
puff one of the seats for the County of 
Carlow, nothing could have been better 
than the expression used by the hon. and 
learned Gentleman, when he assures his 
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friend that it is so safe a speculation that | 
he will assuredly never hear of such an- 
other. It would seem, Sir, from his earnest- 
ness in the cause, that the hon. and learned 
Member for Dublin was very anxious that 
the County of Carlow should be honoured 
by having so distinguished a representative 
as Mr. Raphael. In consequence of this 
note, a meeting between the parties took 
place at the house of the hon. and learned 
Member on Sunday, the Ist of June; at 
which meeting the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman wrote and delivered into Mr. Ra- 
phael’s hand the following letter :-— 


“ 9, Clarges-street, June 1. 

“ My Dear Sir,—You having acceded to 
the terms proposed to you for the election of 
the County of Carlow—viz., you are to pay 
before nomination 1,000/., say 1,000/., and a | 
like sum after being returned—the first to be 
paid absolutely and entirely for being nomi- 
nated—the second to be paid only in the event 
of your being returned—I hereby undertake 
to guarantee and save you harmless frem any 
and every other expense whatsoever, whether | 
of agents, carriages, counsel, petition against 
the return, or of any other description, and I 
make this guarantee in the fullest sense of the 
honourable engagement—that you should not 
possibly be required to pay one shilling more 
in any event, or upon any contingency what- 
soever. 

“T am, my dear Sir, your very faithful 

“ DanieL O'CONNELL. 

“ A. Raphael, Esq.” 





A bargain was thus entered into between 
the hon. and learned Member for Dublin 
and Mr. Raphael. I ask his Majesty’s 
Attorney-General, if he will favour us | 
with his opinion, if he ever witnessed a 
more complete bargain and sale? What 
was the subject matter of it? A seat in 
Parliament. If it had been a bargain for 
a horse there can be no doubt that it 
would have been enforceable in a court of | 
law; but it is not enforceable in a court 
of law because it is a bargain for a seat in 
Parliament. Will any man tell me that | 
Mr. Raphael would have sat in this House | 
as representative of the County of Carlow, 
if it had not been for the 2,000/.? Will 
any man tell me that Mr. Raphael would 
have been recommended to the electors of | 
the county of Carlow by the hon. and 
learned Member, if it had not been for the 
2,000/.? What more is wanted for a bar- | 
gain? As it is necessary to show that the | 
hon. and learned Gent!eman did not think 
the money of no importance, I beg the at- 
tention of the House to the notes which 
the hon. and learned Gentleman subse- | 
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quently wrote to Mr. Raphael; in which 
he asks over and over again for the 1,0002. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman wrote as 
follows :— 

“0, Clarges-strect, June 4, 1835. 

“ My Dear Strs—lI have heard from Mr. 
Vigors this day our prospects are quite 
bright. 

Now as the bargain had been concluded 
only on the Ist of June, and as this note 
was written on the 4th of June, what could 
Mr. Raphael’s prospect have been? The 
hon. and learned Gentleman’s recommen- 
dation of Mr. Raphael had not arrived in 


‘Carlow; and I am therefore at a loss to 


divine what could be meant by ‘ our” 
prospects. The note proceeds :— 

“‘ T will arrange your address for to-morrow’s 
post, and my own for immediate publication. 
I at present entertain no doubt of success; 
you will hear again from me to-morrow. Who 
is Mr. Hamilton, with whom you have de- 
posited the 1,000/.? I do not know any person 
of that name in London. I hope I shall soon 
have the pleasure of sitting by your side in 
the House. Till to-morrow, I have the honour 
to be, 

“ Your very faithful servant and friend, 

“ DanriEL O’ConneELL.” 


On the 8th of June, the hon. and learned 
Member for Dublin writes to Mr. Raphael 
again :— 

“London, June 8, 1835. 

“ My Dear Srr,—I sent off yesterday my 
letter to the electors of Carlow on your behalf ; 
all my accounts confirm my opinion of an easy 
victory. I doubt whether there will be more 
than the show of a contest, but Tam assured 
in any event of success. I send youa slip of 
a Carlow newspaper, showing that you are 
already nominated under the most favourable 
auspices. I also send you the draft of an ad- 
dress ; I beg of you to peruse it,and to return 
it to me with any corrections you may deem 
necessary, or if you approve it, then with your 


| signature ; my wish is that you should alter it 


as little as you possibly can. I also send you 
a sealed letter from Mr. Vigors. I beg of 
you to return the address as near to four o’clock 
this day as you can, that I may trans- 
mit it to The Dublin Pilot for publication on 
Wednesday next. All the good men of Car- 
low see that paper. Let me know who the 
Mr. Hamilton is with whom you deposited the 
1,000l. I expected you would have lodged it 
at Mr. Wright’s. It is time this were done. 
“ Faithfully yours, 
“ Danren O’ConNneELL.” 


Now, Sir, this is the bargain which I have 


‘thought it my duty to bring under the 
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called to order, Sir, by you, because, as 
you observed, the only question then be- 
fore the House was, that the petition should 
lie on the Table; I was observing, that 
from the circumstances I did not draw the 
inference that sheer money went into the 
pockets of the hon, and learned Gentle- 
man. ‘The House must have seen what 
weight has been attached to that admis- 
sion. They must have seen that though 
I am but a little man when I accuse, w hen 
[acquit | become of great magnitude and 
importance. But, Sir, on the occasion to 
which I have alluded, I was going on to 


say, that although in eenbequente of the! 


contest which had taken de ‘for the 
county of Carlow, and of the petition 
which had followed, there might not have 
remained any sheer money in the hon. and 
learned Gentleman’s pocket, yet that that 
did not signify. There are men to whom 
the gratification of their ambition is a mat- 
ter of much greater consequence than any 
money consideration ; and if the hon. and 
learned Gentleman believed that his poli- 
tical influence and importance would be 
increased by adding Mr. Raphael to the 
number of his party in this House, we 
can easily understand his anxious inquiries 
about Mr. Hamilton. But, Sir, when I 
recollect that the seat was abandoned by 
the hon. and learned Gentleman (as ap- 
pears by the newspapers) on the second or 
third day of the sitting of the Committee, 
I do not very clearly understand how the 
money in question could have been ex- 
pended. Carlow is a small county, with 
scarcely as many voters in it as there are 
in the borough which I represent. I must 
belicve, therefore, that the contest could 
not have been very expensive. But what 
would have been the case if there had 
been no contest? And if there had been 
no contest, of course there would have 
been no petition. And 1,000/. was given 
solely for the nomination; when the hon. 
and learned Member expected not merely 
an easy victory, but not even the shadow 
of opposition. What then would have 
become of the balance of the money, if 
the rival candidate had relinquished every 
effort? I find it a part of the bargain that 
Mr. Raphael shall not be called upon 
for one shilling more; but I do not find 
it a part of the bargain that any portion of 
the money shall ‘be returned to him. 
These, Sir, are the circumstances of the 
case. As I have already remarked, they 
lie in a very narrow compass; and I have 
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seen no defence of them except in a public 
paper, in the estimation of which the hon. 
and learned Member for Dublin stands 
high, and in the petition which was pre- 
sented last night it is said that nothing is 
more common than arrangements of this 
kind ; indeed it is expressly stated, ‘ that 
the money transactions alluded to in the 
said petitions were, as your petitioner 
avers, and is advised, strictly legal, con- 
stitutional, and honourable; that t the great 
majority of your hon, House is accustomed 
to make similar money arrangements in 
respect to their seats in the Commons’ 
House of Parliament.” And, Sir, it is 
stated in the paper to which I have alluded, 
that nothing is more common than that 
one candidate should pay all the expense; 
and that, in the present instance, Mr. 
Vigors had reputation and popularity, in 
the benefit of which Mr, Raphael was to 
participate. But I am yet to learn that 
an hon. Member who offers himself to his 
constituents has a right to sell his reputa- 
tion... If he have those qualities, and not 
a plentiful purse, he has no right to go 
to a rich friend and say, ‘* Do you pay 
all the expenses of the election, and you 
shall have half my popularity, and half 
my reputation.” 1] cannot understand how 
any such bargain can be legal. If it be 
so, this is the first time that I have ever 
heard of it; and I cannot understand how 
any person who calls himself an agent in 
such a bargain, especially if that person 
be a Member of this hon. House, can 
attempt to vindicate a bargain of such a 
description. I cannot call the hon. and 
learned Member for Dublin an agent: I 
wonder that he condescends to call him- 
self an agent, because I never heard of an 
agent who undertook to be responsible— 
of an agent who declared—“ | hereby un- 
dertake to guarantee and save you barm- 
less from any and every expense whatso- 
ever, whether of agents, carriages, counsel, 
petition against the return, or of any other 
description.” Ido not know how a person 
who enters into such a compact can be 
called an agent. should rather think 
that Mr. Vigors, the petitioner of last 
night, was the ageut of the hon, and 
learned Gentleman at Carlow, rather than 
that the hon. and learned Gentleman 
was the agent of Mr. Vigors in London. 
Well, the consequence of this bargain is, 
that the hon. and learned Gentleman puts 
in two Members for the county of Carlow 
—one his old and familiar friend Mr. 
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Vigors, whom he returned, I suppose, ex 
animo, the other his new and much-esteem- 
ed acquaintance, Mr. Raphael, whom he 
returned, it seems, ex cantvanta, ‘Thus 
the hon. and learned Gentleman gained to 
himself a very great advantage in that 
which is the chief object of his ambition— 
the maintenance of his influence in Ire- 
Jand. But whilst the hon. and learned 
Gentleman obtained ~ advantage on the 
one hand, it appeared on the other to be 
matter of very little Sa taliees or con- 
sideration with him what sort of a repre- 
sentative the people of Carlow might 
happen to get. He bas influence in Car- 
low—he exerts that influence, and returns 
Mr. Raphael. What 
Carlow know of Mr. Raphael?—they never 
see him—they never hear him—they have 
no ocular demonstration either of his 
physical or intellectual abilities. All they 
know of him is his address, and in that 
there is nothing of his own but his name, 
Now, it is said that the hon. and learned 


Member exercised upon this occasion no- 


thing more than his moral influence in 
Carlow. But I humbly contend, that I 
am in the hearing of a great many other 


lawyers in this House, that if a man pos- | 


sess a moral influence in a borough or a 
county, he has no right to make use of it 
for a money consideration. I have seen a 
new writ moved for this Session, in order 
to replace a noble and learned Lord who, 


having been for some time the third part | 
only of a Chancellor, has at length be- | 


come a whole one. A seat in this House 
having thus become vacant, a new writ 
has been moved for, and a gentleman has 
come forward asa candidate for the borough 
which the noble and learned Lord lately 
represented, in which borough it is well 
known that a noble Lord of the highest 
respectability—and no one respects him 
more sincerely than [ do—possesses a very 
great deal indeed of moral influence. 
Now, | should like to know what would 
be said of that noble Lord if he went and 
made such a bargain as this for the s 
his moral influence ? Nay, I will put a 
still more analogous case. I believe tliere 
are some constituencies in the country who 
would be glad to receive a candidate re- 
commended by the right hon. Baronet the 
Member for Tamworth. I will suppose a 
gentleman to whom that right hon. Baronet 
should go and say, “* I know veiy well that 
if | recommend you for such a borough or 
county, you will be sure to be returned ; 
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necessary that I should state more upon 
the subject. I cannot help observing, 
however, that when I first read the state- 
ments which were made of the circum 


stances which afterwards « ccurre l, l 
couid not help asking myself, why was it 
necessary for the hen. and Jearned Gen- 
tleman to recommend Mr. Raphael, an 
unknown man to the electors of Carlow, 
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purpose of vindicating the people of Car- 
low, and doing jt stice to Ireland? It 
appears that there was a gentleman who 
inquiries upon the subject—a 
gentleman whom I respect for his straight 
forward conduct during the time that he 
sat in this House—I mean Mr. Feargus 
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as this was intimated to the hon. and 
learned Gentleman, he at once writes a 
note to Mr. Raphael, in which he says, 
“Tt is not my fault that Mr. Feargus 
O’Connor called upon you: refer him and 
everybody else to me, | want part of the 
1,0002. to send over.” And on the same 
day the hon and learned Member wrote 
this note to Mr. Hamilton :— 

“Sir,—T beg you will hand my son, Mr. 
John O'Connell, the 1,000. placed with you by 
Mr. Raphael for my use. My son will give 
you a voucher for it. 

‘*T have the honour to be, Sir, 
“Your obedient servant, 
“ DanreLt O’ConneELL.” 





It 
ol 


vpon this ground that I made the 


sation I did the other evening with | 


respect to the hon. Member for Youghall ; 
because, alihough he was the bearer of a | 
note from the hon. and learned Member | 


for Dublin claiming payment of a sum of 
money deposited by Mr. Raphael in the 
hands of Mr. Hamilton, it did not follow 
that he should know for what purposes 
that money was to be delivered to him. 
However, if this inquiry goes on it will be 
for the Committee—supposing one to be 
appointed—to inquire into all the circum- 
stances of the case. 


I do not know that | 


it is necessary for me to make any further | 


observations with respect to the facts of 


the case. I have laid them fairly before 


the House, as I have felt it my duty to | 
do; and if the hon. and learned Gentle- | 


man can get rid of them, either by argu- 
ment or evidence, I for one shall rejoice 
that I have given him the opportunity of 
vindicating his conduct, and I think the 


hon. and learned Gentleman himself will | 


be grateful to me. Before I sit down | 
shall only beg to make a single observa- 


tion with respect to what fell from the | 


hon. and learned Member for Tipperary, 
(Mr. Sheil) the other night. That hon. 
and learned Gentleman, for a purpose too 


evident—for the purpose of exciting the | 


prejudices of the Ministerial side of the 


House against my Motion—chose to re- | 
_tlemen, 
_—they monopolise the name of Liberals. 


present me as put forward on this occasion 
by the Conservatives. Now there happens 


to be a Gentleman, sitting at this moment, | 
I believe, behind the Treasury bench, to | 
_ be their liberality, I must say I have seen 

such a specimen of it as to determine me 


whom I mentioned my intention more 
than two months ago. Every Gentleman 
around me hears what I say, and if there 
be a man on this the Opposition side of 
the House who heard me mention it to 
him a month ago Il would have him stamp 
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me asavillain. Andthe hon. and learned 
Member for Tipperary, for the purpose, as 
I say, of creating a prejudice against my 
Motion, puts me forward, ironically, no 
doubt, as the leader of the Conservative 
party on this occasion. I do not pretend 
to be the leader of a party. | am not of the 
Monboddo breed of politicians. 1 know 
little of the articulation of the joints of a 
tail either politically or anatomically; but 
this | know, that I come into this House 
an independent mau. I entered this 
House upon the principles so eloquently 
deseribed by the noble Lord (Lord Jobn 
Russell) when he introduced the Reform 
Bill, and upon which the noble Lord ex- 
pressed his determination to take hisstand : 
*] take my stand,” said the noble Lord, 
‘‘upon a ground which shall enable me to 
reform abuses and arrest commotion.” 
That is the ground upon which I also am 
disposed to take my stand, and if a desire 
to reform abuses and arrest commotion, 
constitutes one of the peculiar characteris- 
tics of the Conservatives, I at once avow 
myself to be a Conservative. That, at all 
events, is the course of policy i am deter- 
mined to pursue as long asI have the 
honour of a seat in this House. With 
respect to bribery and corruption, I call 
upon the hon. and learned Member for 
Tipperary and all his friends on that side 


of the House to say, whether they ever 





found me flinching when they were inquir- 
ing into cases of bribery and corruption— 
whether at Stafford, at Warwick, at Ips- 


wich, or in any other instance which has 


been under the consideration of the House, 
since I have had the honour of a seat 
in it. I wish to be consistent; and I 
cannot understand the conduct of those 
Gentlemen who, after having hunted with 
akeenand greedy scent, all the little pecca- 
dilloes of obscure menin particular isolated 
instances, loose all their scent, and find 
their energy for pursuing the chace com- 
pletely paralysed as soon as they approach 
a wholesale dealer in seats. I have always 
been startled at the policy of those Gen- 
They call themselves Radicals 


Liberals indeed !—their liberality, I think, 
was not shown the other night. If such 


never to belong to that sort of political 
Pharisees, who strain at a gnat, but, when 
occasion suits, find no dithiculty in swal- 
lowing a camel, With these observations 
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I conclude by moving :—‘* That a Select 
Committee be appointed to inquire into 
the circumstances attending the traffic and 
agreement between Mr. Daniel O'Connell 
and Mr. Alexander Raphael, touching the 
nomination and return of Mr. Alexander 
Raphael for the county of Carlow, and to 
report the minutes of evidence, with their 
observations thereon.” 

Mr. O'Connell: my first observation ts, 
that I think the resolution just moved by the 
hon.Gentleman an extremely paltry one; it 
does not sufficiently extend the inquiry it 
challenges and demands. With that obser- 
vation I leave the case in the first instance, 
My next observation is directed to that part 
ofthe hon. and learned Gentleman’s speech, 
the commencement of it, in which he in- 
troduced the correspondence that took 
place between him and me previous to his 
motion on Thursday last. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman prefaced his remarks 
upon that point, by stating that IT had 
been furnished with a copy of the petition, 
before the petition itself had been placed 
in his hands. That isa fact | utterly deny. 


I utterly deny the truth of that st itement. | 


And yet the hon, and learned Gentleman 
stated itas a fact, and was cheered by 
four-fifths of the hers: Gentlemen who sit 
on that side of the House. 
was a specimen of the impartiality with 
which the circumstatces of the case are to 
be heard, and the determination of the 
House expressed. But I am not surprised 
that they should not be impartial, and I 
believe they have not the hypocrisy to 
assert that they are. Yet when I heard 
the cheer of the party opposite, it put me 
in mind of a circumstance which was 
described to me by the present Chief 
Justice of Ireland—Chief Justice Bush. 
After the rebellion of 1798 (I had the state- 
ment from his own lips), when the amnesty 
had been passed, granting pacdon for all 
crimes committed during the rebellion, mur- 
der alone > excepted, he (C hief Justice Bush) 
being at that time at the bar, was engaged 
as counsel for a_ prisoner at Wexford, 
This man was tricd upon an indictment 
for murdering a veoman, named James 
White, and two wituesses appeared upon 


This I suppose 


the table to support the prosecution. ‘The | 


case was tried before 
Smith, the father of the present Baron | 
Smith. Well, 
upon the table to prove what certainly was 
the fact, that the prisoner had been en- 
gaged in the rebellion, and they, moreover, 
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swore that they saw him kill with a pike 
the yeoman James White. With that evi- 
dence the case closed on the part of the 
Crown; and Mr. Bush was asked whether 
he had any witnesses to call for the pri- 
soner? Oh yes, he had one witness, and 
but one, but upon the evidence of that 
witness he should confidently look for an 
acquittal. With that he placed the 
yeoman, James White, in the witness-box, 
who swore positively that he was BNE; 
and had never been killed. ‘The witnesses 

for the prosecution were in Court, and no 
doubt could have identified the man; but 
the Judge thinking the case was at an end, 
leftitto the Jury to p 
The Jury retired and deliberated for a 
short time, and at length, returning ito 


prisoner 


ronounce ther verdict. 


court, gravely pronounced the 


‘enilty.” “Guilty!” said the Judge, 
“how can you convict a man of murder, 
when the party supposed to have been 
yy 2 
killed by : 
Ay * eat the foreman of ithe fare!" ie 

tl, sald the loteman of the. uly the 
prison r ruined a @ray borse of mine, one 
of the finest in 

= . 
otfence he will « cape avy pultshn ent 
under the Indemnity Act, 1, tl 


him is alive and locking at you ? 


the kingdom 3 tor that 


and, theieiore, 


we are determined to hang him on the 
charze of murder.” This was deser! ved 
to me by the present Chief 
Ireland as a literal fact. Now, when [ 
he ard the cheers of the hon. G utlemen 
Opposite to-night, I thought that I, like 
the prisoner at Wexford, was to be con- 
victed of one offen 

mitted another; that | was to be con- 
victed of corruption beeause | had put 
down Toryism. That is my real crime, 
It is not that a man was returned at the 
trifling expense of 2,000/, for a contested 
county election, but that sceing Toryism, 
as the gray horse, again riding rough shod 
over Ireland, | forgot every passion and 
prejudice of my own—forgot a ‘ 
wrones, and threw the whole of my infu- 


ce beeatr =e | I) vc CO.lle 


ence in the country in opposition to the 


Tories Yes, my Ollence Is, that | put 
mvself fomwerd as aninstrument to support 
the present Government, and to kee» the 
Tories where they now are, and i ¢ ost 
always will be. I call upon the | 

then, to look upon yun matter, notasa 
mock solem lity, alth 1 1 certainly can- 


not he Ip thinking = tt ~ re 1s something 


two witnesses appeared | of mockery in it, but as a matier of grave 
| and serious consideration. ‘The hon. and 


learned Member for Bradford (Mr. Hardy) 
heard me the other evening when [ 
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stated that IT knew an individual who 
declared that the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber had expended upwards of 7,000/. in 
his own election. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman heard me speak of that election. 
He heard me repeat the statement I had 
heard. Yet neither on the former evening, 
nor in the course of his speech to-night, 
has he said one word in contradiction of 


it. Ob, then, I know what his mock 
solemnity is. Oh, then, I know what his 
straining at a gnat and swallowing a 
camel means. For mark, his party ‘Was 
accused of purchasing ‘votes at from 
31. to 207. a piece. [An Hon. Member: 
Not at the last Election.] “Oh, no 
not at the last election, Votes came 
otherwise at the last election. No 
one but the hon. and learned Member 
himeelf see it were the costs and ex- 
pens the ection. But I come 
to th ol stion, “There is not a man In 
this House, or out of it, who does not 


know that this is a party attack ; that it is 
party 

‘ 1 oa oe = P 

the attack ofa party who ha 

ert 


press, and bribed the press to assail me-—~ 
that very press, amongst ¢ thers, which be- 
longs, in a great measure, to a Member of 
this House, and i himself expended 
30,0007. or 40,0007. in his election for an 


English county. I shall, perhaps, revert 
to this part of the e subjec t again before I 
sit down, for I do hope that this case will 
be a useful one. [ know what the amount 
of hypocrisy in this House is. | know how 
many of those who affect to see a mote in 


the eye of their neighbours, will still allow 

1¢ beam to remain in their own. I have 
often been the instrument, by means of 
my enemies, of effecting much public 
good; and [I fancy that such will be the 
result of the present inquiry, which ought 
to be extensive and searching, and not 
a miserable, paltry, and pitiful investi- 
gation, which the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Bradford conscientiously limits to 
a particular transaction. Instead of being 
coufined to such narrow and contemptible 
grounds, the inquiry ought to extend to 
the whole the late neral elections 
We have sage doctors amongst us, men 
learned in the forms and technicalities of 
the House, who, no doubt, would oppose 
such a proposition; but I dare you to the 


fa 
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contest. Jf you ask for inquiry at all, 
I hope you are prepared to make it 
extensive and general. There are two 


points to be ascertained in this inquiry. 
Of the charge of personal bribery and 
° Lt ¢ 
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corruption I was acquitted the other even- 
ing. Oh yes I was, for what did the 
hon. and learned Member for Bradford say 
to-night? “ When I charged the learned 
Member for Dublin,” said he, ‘* I was de- 
scribed by his friends as a pigmy; when I 
acquitted him I was considered a giant.” I 
know not whether I am acquitted by the 
Gentleman who interrupted me, but this I 
know, that of the charge of personal 
bribery and corruption, I am fully and 
completely acquitted by 200 or 250 of the 


hon, Gentlemen who sit on this side of 
the House. I wish to know whether 
the hon. and learned Gentleman shrinks 


now from the acquittal which he gave me 
the other night of personal corruption, or 
of having put money into my own pocket ? 
and whether he now goes back ro his 
original charge, driven to it, of course, not 
by the Conservatives, but by his own 
honourable and conscientious feelings ? 
Why the noble Lord, (Stanley), the Mem- 
ber for South Lancashire, who is not now 
in the House—[/é was intimated that 
Lord Stanley was present.| Oh, I beg 
the noble Lord’s pardon, but not seeing 
him in his proper place, I naturally sup- 
posed he was absent. I was about to 
state that the noble Lord, in his speech 
the other evening, drew the distinction 
between personal and pecuniary corrup- 
tion, and I thought that the hon. and 
learned Member for Bradford had drawn 
the same distinction to-night. I under- 
stood him to do so distinctly. But I take 
up the case precisely as it stands—I take 
up the case which the noble Lord spoke 
of—the case of personal corruption and 
pecuniary corruption. If go into both ; 
and I defy either the one or the other to be 
a against me in any shape that can 

eflect upon my personal or political inte- 
grity. I take up both; and I fear not the 
result. You may, by a majority, name a 
Committee before which I will not go. 
Yes, you may do this; but if you do, | 
tell you your Committee would be so stig- 
matised by its formation, that the public 
at large would pay no regard to its pro- 
ceedings. I want an independent Com- 
mittee—a Committee whose verdict of 
acquittal would reatly be a_ purification 
from the charge. ‘Ihat is the Committee 
I want; and shame upon you, if you have 
congregated here to put partisans on the 
Committee against me. Well I take up 
both the cases put by the noble Lord. Am 








I guilty? Is there any charge against 
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me of personal corruption? Is there any 
proof of my having improperly used that 
moral influence which the hon. and 
learned Gentleman supposes me to pos- 
sess? And here let me remark, for one 
moment, on the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man’s great candour—his Christian can- 
dour on this subject. He has read the 
charges made against me ;—would it not 
have been as charitable if he had also 
read my reply to those charge And 
when he talks of Mr. Vigors, as if that 
gentleman was a person inferior to him in 
any thing, would there not have been as 
much of Christian candour in his state- 
ment, if he had informed the House that Mr. 
Vigors distinctly asserted that not one 
farthing of the money remained, or was 
ever intended to remain in my hands. Oh, 
I thank you for your candour, I thank 
you for your Christian charity, and I 
thank you for your kind forbearance. | 
come back to the double point of view 
which this case presents. Does it present 
anything of what is called personal cor- 
ruption—does it present anything of pecu- 
niary corruption; I laugh to scorn the 
second, and begin with the first. I 
distinctly admit that I have very con- 
siderable influence in Ireland. admit 
that I have a degree of influence which 
ought not to be left with any one man in 
Ireland. I admit that I have a dangerous 
influence in Ireland. ihave an influence, 
which in a sound state of society, no man 
possibly could have in Ireland. Would 
you wish to make that influence all- 
powerful. If you do, take up the unjust, 
the partial, the (I will not call it odious, 
but) criminal statement which has been 
made by the hon. and learned Gentleman. 
If you take up his view and confirm the 
justice of his statement, will you diminish 
my power in Ireland ?—will you diminish 
my influence with the oppressed in that 
country? No; you will add to it by 
another injustice. The people of Ireland 
will say, “It is not the fact which has 
been condemned, but the 
our rights—the defender of our privileges 
—the sustainer of our liberties, and thus 
another gross and glaring injustice has 
been perpetrated upon us.” I certainly 
never heard any thing so perfectly and 
completely framed for the purpose merely 
of injustice as the statement of the hon. 
and learned Gentleman ; yet if he refuse 
to do me justice—if he refuse to give me 
a liberal and enlightened Committee, does 
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he not know that he will be adding ten- 
fold to my power in Ireland, Nay more, 
[ have some influence in England too; I 
may meet the hon. and learned Me mbar 
at Bradford, and there I shall be at liberty 
to proclaim against him the history of the 
election of Pontefract—if, indeed, the 
hon. and learned Member should ever 
stand for Bradford again, which, from all 
I can hear, I am disposed to think as ex- 


ceedingly Kesbehal. Does he wish to in- 
crease my power in England ?_ If so, let 


him persuade the House to do me an 
injustice, and he will be taking the surest 
means to his wish, my 
power is bottomed entirely upon injustice 
— partial injustice in England, gene ral and 
universal injustice in Ireland, If admit 
| that I have as powerful influence as any 
man in Jreland- nay more, | admit that I 
am the hired servant of the people of 
lreland—I admit that they have amply 
indemnified me for having given up my 
profession and the reasonable cts I 
had of enjoying the nitate of 


secure because 


prospt 


olium cun 


dis 


the Be n ‘h, and the ease and abundant in- 
come which would thus have been secured 
tome in my old age. But for the abandon- 


ment of this prospec t, the peo yple of lreland 
have amply indemnified me ; and it is my 
duty to exert every power | po ssess to pre 
cure for them in this House re present seen 
of their wants and their wishes—to exclude 
who 
are indifferent or direetly opposed to their 
in all, to exert all my 
influence against those inhuman creatures 
who, deaf to the widow’s tear and the 
orphan’s shriek, can smile amidst the woe 
and wretchedness they have created about 
them, and who, whilst human 
and perish at their very 
only ‘af the triumph of their party, and of 
their individual importance. I am upon 
the question of influence. Let me state 
to the House the real facts which occurred 


})- 


terests—and, above 


beings fall 


threshold, think 


at the election for Carl« We The stat tement 
will not oceupy much time, and I think it 
will be found to be instructive. tn the 
election which took place just before 
the Reform Bill was passed, Sir John 
Milley Doyle and Mr. Blakeney, were 
returned for the county of Carlow. So 


strong at that time was the excitement of 
the county, that the old Orange Tory 
interest did not dare to enter im to a contest. 
Sir John Milley Doyle and Mr. Blakeney, 
therefore, were returned bre opposi- 
tion, 
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Bill in the House ‘of Lords there was 
another election, at which, after a 
short contest, Mr. Wallace and Mr. Blake- 
ney were returned; but the moment that 
the contest began, a cruel scene of per- 
secution was commenced on the part of 
the Tory candidates. The present Motion 
attempts to get rid of that. The new- 
made Member for Bradford has no heart 
for the weeping widow or starving orphan. 
Is this irrelevant to the present matter ? 
Oh! the irrelevancy of the widow’s cry ; 
oh! the irrelevancy of the orphan’s tear. 
Ye are all lovers of right and justice, but 
the moment an appeal is made to the 
most endearing ties of humanity, that is 
irrelevant. I will not weary you; I may 
mention, however, that at the election at 
which Messrs. Wallace and Blakeney 
were returned, a system of persecution and 
cruelty was carried on to ahorrible extent 
by the Tories, I can prove, by the state- 
ment of Mr. Vigors, that there were at 
that time 1,100 individuals turned out 
from their houses and homes—that there 
were 193 widows, and I cannot tell how 
many orphans, driven from the shelter of 
their homes, by the cruel, the bitter, the 
horrible and unrelenting hostility of the 
Tory landlords, 1 put it toevery English 
Gentleman who hears me, whether he 
will shut this out of the inquiry? Of 
what materials can you be composed if 
you resolve to shut these proceedings out 
of the inquiry? I am ready to prove 
these things at the Bar of the House or 
before a Committee. Both Messrs, 
Wallace and Blakeney having, under the 
circumstances I have described become 
Members for Carlow, another general elec- 
tion shortly took place—the election 
which followed the election to office of 
Sir Robert Peel and the duke of Welling- 
ton. See what the state of the county of 
Carlow was at that time. Two men, the 
present Members for the county, deter- 
mined to support the new Administra- 
tion—an Administration which took part 
with that interest in Ireland which was 
opposed to the views and wishes of the 
great majority of the people—an Adminis- 
tration during whose brief existence the 
‘* No Popery” flag waved over the head 
of the Lord-lieutenant as he sat in the 


theatre at Dublin, and during whose brief 


existence the right hon. Gentleman, the 
Recorder for the city of Dublin, and his 
hon. and learned Colleague in the repre- 
sentation of the University of Dublin, 
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together with the right hon. Mr. Gregory, 
all decided enemies of the Roman Catho- 
lics, were made Privy Councillors. Here, 
then, the triumph of Orangeism was for a 
time complete. But the triumph was a 
brief one; and it is fortunate that it was 
so; for, laugh and sneer as you will, if the 
people of this country had been so mis- 
guided as to trust to that infatuated party 
a continuance of power, Ireland would 
have been convulsed in such a way that 
every man of property and intelligence 
would have been found in the popular 
ranks. When this party first came into 
power, a Conservative fund was formed in 
the county of Carlow, at which a large 
amount of subscriptions was received, to 
carry on the warfare of the elections. Is 
there a man who doubts that large sums 
of money were subscribed by the Conser- 
vatives for this purpose? When you talk 
of the purity of election, let us see what 
the purity of the Conservatives has been. 
Let us have a full inquiry, and let us see 
what money has been subscribed, for what 
it has been subscribed, and in what man- 
ner, and for what purposes it has been ex- 
pended. Let not the hon. and learned 
Member for Bradford come forward with 
his studied and well-prepared sentences 
to ask for a limited inquiry; but, if his 
intentions be sincere, let him join with me 
in probing the evil to the bottom. If the 
hon. and learned Gentleman will do that, 
I will undertake to prove that subscrip- 
tions to a very extraordinary amount were 
got together by the Carlton Club for the 
purpose of carrying the elections in dif- 
ferent parts of the kingdom. Let those 
who doubt it but give me the opportunity 
of producing my proofs, and I will change 
their doubts into conviction; if, indeed, 
they be open to aconviction of that which 
they are unwilling to believe. Well, in 
[reland this plan was carried on with very 
considerable success. How did the pre- 
sent Members obtain their seats for the 
county of Carlow? Let the inquiry com- 
mence, and you will have from every part 
of that county abundant proof of the 
means by which those seats were pro- 
cured. Yousmile at this. If you knew 
all you would tremble. The whole of 
Ireland was assailed by the Conservative 
party. Carlow was attacked by two men 
of fortune—one having large property in 
the county, the other known to be a pos- 
sessor of very great wealth. These men 
entered into the contest, determined at 
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any expense to carry their election. Under 
these circumstances Mr. Blakeney retired 
from the contest, and Mr. Wallace would 
not promise to come forward. Thus the 
county was left without a candidate in the 
Liberal interest. If it be a crime to seek 
for a candidate—I was guilty of a crime. 
I sought for acandidate—I sought for two 
candidates—I sought in vain. For the 
first time, under these circumstances, Mr. 
Raphael introduced himself to me. This 
was at the general election which took 
place after the accession of Sir Robert 
Peel to office. His agent, Mr. Pearson, 
wrote to me upon the subject, stated that 
Mr. Raphael was High Sheriffof London 
for that year, and gave him a high cha- 
racter for respectability and political in- 
tegrity. I had never heard of the man 
before. He proposed that he should 
stand as candidate for the county of Car- 
low, declaring that he would instantly 


purchase a large estate in that county (if 
there should be one to be purchased), if 


he were returned a Member for it. I an- 
swered Mr. Pearson’s letter, and I will 
insist upon having my reply to that letter 
laid before any Committee that shall be 
appointed by this House. ‘That was my 
first step—for this thing has been taken 
up by the hon. and learned Member for 
Bradford as if the 28th of May was the 
first time I ever heard of Mr. Raphael. 
Indeed, the hon. and learned Member 
does not appear to have read my answer 
which was inserted in the papers, if he 
had, he would have seen that Mr, Raphael 
admits that the 28th of May was not my 
first acquaintance with him on the subject 
of an election. I stated to Mr. Pearson 
what my views were generally, and as 
to Carlow I stated particularly that I 
would make further inquiries and give 
him the details respecting an election 
for that county. I told him that it could 
be ascertained what number of electors 
would vote for Reform candidates, and 
what number for Tory candidates; that 
by the result of the Committee of this 
House, the balance was in favour of the 
Tories, and that unless certain men would 
add their interest to the Reformers, in 
order to outnumber the Tories, Mr. 
Raphael ought not to stand. I got a 
letter from Mr. Pearson, telling me that 
Mr. Raphael had offered to stand as a 
candidate for Pontefract, that he was 
High Sheriff of the city of London at the 
last general election, and that he had 
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stood as candidate for Leeds. How- 
ever my opinion of Mr, Raphael may be 
altered now, I knew nothing of him at 
that period to his disparagement, nor do 
I know any other disparaging circumstance 
of him now except this transaction. My 
excuse, then, towards the county of Car- 
low, and towards this House, for recom- 
mending him to be the Member for Car- 
low is, that at that period I had heard 
nothing derogatory of Mr. Raphael. Mr. 
Wallace declined to become a candidate 
at the general election, whereupon, so 
strong was the popular feeling against the 
present Members, that there started up asa 
candidate a young gentleman who had just 
gone through his courses at the University 
~-a Mr. Cahill. He added the name of 
my eldest son with his own as a popular 
name, but who had been already returned 
for Tralee, and did not therefore, want to 
be returned for Carlow; but the reformers 
stood a contest of four days under those 
two names against the sitting Members. 
This I state for the purpose of showing the 
House how strong the popular party are 
in that county. The sitting members were 
returned ; their return was_ petitioned 
against, and this was the case proved 
against them. It was proved that the 
county voters had not been exhausted at 
the close of the election. Why were they 
not? Because the law agent of Mr. Bruen 
put the long oath to every voter that came 
up to vote for Mr. Kavanagh; and the 
law agent of Mr. Kavanagh put the long 
oath to every voter that came up to vote 
for Mr. Bruen. Wasthatall? No. The 
agents for the popular party feeling a re- 
pugnance—it is only the sanctified man 
who does not—at this profane use of the 
oaths, said to the agents of Bruen and 
Kavanagh, ‘“ We know your object—your 
object is delay; you gain three minutes 
between every second vote. Now we will 
give you those three minutes, but don’t 
put the oaths.” That was accepted. What 
does the conscientious Member for Brad- 
ford think of that. What was the next 
step? The next morning the agents of 
Bruen and Kavanagh said “ three minutes 
are not enough—we can wear out five; 
and if you do not aliow five minutes be- 
tween every two voters we will put the 
oaths.” It was found by experiment that 
they could wear out five minutes, and 
accordingly they got five. Well, they 


found that even five were not enough, aud 
wanted to extend it to six or seven; but 
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the opposite agents would not give more, 
so the other party continued, after a short 
interval, to put the oaths, until they ac- 
tually entirely put the county out of court. 
To me, who love the democratic principle, 
it is a most deplorable thing that those 
vexatious proceedings—whatever money 
might be paid for them—should have taken 
place at Carlow. The hon. and gallant 
Member who has lately presented a peti- 
tion against me, challenged inquiry. I 
challenge him. Let him come before a 
Committee. I can prove that there was 
acontract between him and Mr. Kavanagh 
to adopt this system. I will not pledge 
myself to the House, but I should’ like to 
examine him upon that point before a 
Committee. There never was anything in 
the history of contested elections so out- 
rageous. Well, Mr. Vigors, having stood 
a contested election against the brother of 
one of the sitting Members for the county, 
for the town of Carlow, in which he was 
defeated, finding, under the circumstances 
I have just stated, that a petition against 
the county Members could be so strongly 
supported, brought the case before a Com- 
mittee of this House. They proved the 
facts I have mentioned; the election was 
set aside upon that account, and a new 
writ was issued. Now, the House may 
wish to know what was the first step which 
the elected Members, Mr. Bruen and Mr. 
Kavanagh, then took. Mr. Austin was 
counsel for the petitioners—the successful 
counsel; and mark, the very moment the 
Committee decided that they should be 
unseated, that very instant Mr. Austin was 
retained by them for the petition that was 
to follow the next election, thus marking 
the determination to bring the case again 
before another Committee! Now I ask 
the House, did they ever hear of such a 
proceeding as that. And do you wonder, 
now, that the gentry of Ireland, who play 
such pranks, have not any authority there, 
and that he who stands up against them, 
and for the people, has power and influence 
in that country? I implore of you take 
away that influence! You can have it in 
one moment by doing justice to Ireland ; 
but by continuing injustice to Ireland and 
injustice to me, you only augment it. 
Well, that was the situation of things, 
Was I wrong, then, in looking out for a 
candidate to oppose that party? Mr. 
Wallace had given little, I believe nothing, 
towards that contest and the petition. 
Mr. Vigors had had the misfortune to be 
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before a Committee, and any gentleman 
who has been twelve or fourteen days be- 
fore a Committee of this House knows 
what a quantity of dry money (as it is 
called) is required on such an occasion. 
Mr. Vigors, who, although a gentleman of 
independent circumstances, was not so 
rich as the Members for the county, had 
expended money enough. Here, then, 
was a county vacant, and the popular de- 
testation excited by the outrages that had 
been committed on the unoffending Ca- 
tholic peasantry by the Tory landlords. 
What would the House think, when a 
remonstrance was made to the agent of 
one of those landlords against the cruelty 
of these proceedings, and when he was 
told that the persecuted peasantry who 
were ejected from their homes had nothing 
to eat—-what would the House think of the 
answer that was made ?—* Let them eat 
each other.” That fact is denied, I admit; 
but give me a Committee, and I tell you 
I will prove it. That was the situation of 
the county of Carlow when the new writ 
was issued, I had been written to by a 
most influential person in the county of 
Carlow on the subject of the election. But 
it was not enough to have candidates, 
because with that generous and popular 
self sacrifice, which is so familiar to the 
cheerers of the hon. and learned Member 
for Bradford, who only think of patriotism, 
and never think of the pounds, shillings 
and pence which a contested election costs, 
candidates of the Tory party were already 
in the field. Alas! Sir, pounds, shillings, 
and pence are absolutely necessary. I 
sought but one gentleman in England 
who would become a candidate for the 
popular interest. We wrote to Ireland, 
and did all we could to procure another 
candidate; but we were not able to find 
one who would face the candidates on the 
other side, after the determination that 
had been exhibited, that all opposition was 
to be worn out by expense, and that there 
was to be another election petition. Un- 
der these circumstances what occurred ? 
Why, pending the writ, Mr. Raphael, as 
Sheriff of London, came to the Bar of this 
House with all his paraphernalia of office. 
I saw him received by many hon. Mem- 
bers in the most friendly manner. He 
spoke to me in the kindest terms—he 
wrote to me in the kindest and most flat- 
tering terms. People, indeed, had told 
me, more than once, that there was no 
relying upon him—that he was a faithless 
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erson. Why, Sir, I confess I never 
believed it. He was the first Catholic 
who, for 300 years, had been Sheriff of 
London. In Ireland for forty-five years— 
I wish the House to mark this—in Ireland 
for forty-five years Catholics had been 
capable of being members of the Corpora- 
tion of Dublin; and yet, during those 
forty-five years, not one single Catholic 
was made a member of that Corporation. 
Now, recollecting that fact, and sceing 
that the Corporation of the City of Lon- 


don had elected Mr. Raphael their She. |r 


riff, I put this question to the House —if 
it be true what his calumniators say of 
him, why did they not come forward and 
state it at the time of his election in their 
Common-hall? But, instead of being 
accused, he was lauded. [| found him 
then the Sheriff of the City of London, 
expressing the strongest feelings with 
respect to Ireland, and the strongest anti- 
Tory sentiments. Why should 1 listen to 
his calumniators? Don’t I know what 
calumniators are? Is it new to me that 
calumniators are liars of the worst descrip- 
tion? Why, for the last thirty years, no 
living man has been half so much assailed 
as I have been. Six times a-week in 


three Dublin papers, twice a-week three 
papers in Dublin, once a-week four papers 


in Dublin, have been assailing me with 
calumnies. 1 confess, therefore, that I 
disregard calumniators, and I did disre- 
gard ‘the calumnies against the first Catho- 
lic Sheriff of London. But what had he 
been doing? He had been 
communication with Mr, Vigors and the 
Reform Carlow Committee (I mean those 
who were attending the Committee of this 
House in London), telling them that he 
would become a candidate, and promising 
to become the purchaser of an estate in 
Carlow. Under these circumstances, 
where is my personal turpitude because I 
took up the cause of Mr, Raphael, and 
recommended him to the county of Carlow 
against the Tory candidates. [ took up 
the cause of the High Sheriff of the City 
of London, and recommended him to the 
county of Carlow as a fit and proper can- 
didate. Is there any turpitude in that? 
I am now separating the two parts of the 
case—the personal grounds from the pe- 
cuniary grounds. ‘There is my case as to 
personal grounds; and is there any man 
in this House who will tell me that Mr. 
Raphael was not as fit a person to repre- 
sent the county of Carlow as either of the 
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present Members? One of those hon. 
Members has an hereditary estate. It is 
said that he is descended from Macmur- 
rough. He is certainly of high genealogy, 
and of large fortune; but these do not 
give hima feeling for wishing the people 
of Carlow to be in a better condition— 
these do not qualify him to represent their 
wants and their wishes. The other hon. 
Member is a Gentleman whose father pur- 
— lands in the county of Carlow, who 
as a successful Comn lissary in the Ame 

rican war; but does that give him a title 
to trample on the people of yi Mr. 
Raphael was a gentleman who was abund- 

antly able to purchase land in that county 
—— had told the people that he would 
nake such purchase—who was High She- 
riff of London—who had proclaimed his 
attachment to those principles which I 
prefer, and who had even in his written 
declaration stated that he would go as far 
as I would for the good of Ireland. That 
declaration contained nothing but an un- 
equivocal abhorrence of the principles of 
a Tory Administration, and an unequi- 
vocal adherence to a Liberal Administra- 
tion. I put it to the House and to the 
country, whether I was in the slightest 
degree criminal in adopting that man? 
Had he been in this House at this mo- 
ment, is there any man to reproach him? 
Why, he was in this House, and was met 
by every Gentleman as an equal, and was 
treated by them upon full terms of equality; 
and I want to know whether an English 
merchant, who has acquired property in 
trade, is not to be treated on the footing 
of a gentleman? Why, is not that how 
all large properties are realized? Is trade 
any disparagement ? Well, Mr. Raphael 
set up to represent acounty. He was a 
member also, it scems, of Brookes’s 
Club. He had gone through that ordeal; 
and, therefore, I do laugh to scorn all 
those who say I did wrong to support him 
as a candidate for the county of Carlow. 
I do candidly admit that I did not do it 
till I had exhausted Ireland. There wasa 
family in Ireland with whom I was at per- 
sonal warfare at the time. But I forgot 
my resentment. I said to one of that 
respectable family, I think some of your 
relations have treated me ill, but I don’t 
care one farthing about that; stand for 
Carlow, and I will go with you from door 
to door to secure your return. He de- 
clined; and then, as a last resort, I adopt- 
ed an Englishman, under those professions 
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which I have already stated. And that is 
my situation. Now, whatever turpitude 
is attached to that, let it be so! Let the 
hon. and learned Member for Bradford say 
in what he was Mr. Raphael’s superior at 
that period? What! was he not once 
Member for Carlow? And I ask this 
fearlessly, at that period what was there 
about Mr. Raphael that made him in any | 
degree the inferior of the hon. and learned 
Member for Bradford ? Nothing—nothing 
at all. He would, ’tis true, have voted 
the same way with me; but should I have | 
recommended him or any man if he would 
not. His principles were known. He 
had written them, and put thenr in print. 
Tam quite sure that if he bad gone from 
that pledge he would have heard of it both 
here and elsewhere. Therefore, on this 
part of the case—the personal part—I_ 
stand upon these facts. Let any Gentle-| 
man put his hand to his heart, and say, 
notwithstanding I have been the stock in | 
trade tonine-tenthsof those I see before me. | 
What! no! Had youa dinner—had you 
a public meeting at which I was not your 
stock in trade? Who was your constant 
theme? It was not the hon. and learned | 
Member for Bradford. And yet, when 1 
recollect what occurred between him and 
me—we happened to be in the Temple 
together—when I met him afterwards, I 
confess the recollections of early youth | 
came over me, and I regarded him with | 
feelings of personal friendship—l greeted 
him, as one of my earliest acquaintances, 
with a warmth of heart which he affected 
to return. Yes, I will do him the justice 
to say he affected. What did I hear next ? | 
Why, that he had got some persons to give 

him a dinner at Leeds before this Raphael | 
affair happened at all. [Mr. Baines: Not | 
at Leeds.} Oh! well I perhaps read it in 
The Leeds Mercury. I suppose it was the | 
hon. Gentleman’s own—but I wont call it | 
by that familiar and savoury name. But) 
what was my surprise to find that the | 
man whom I had treated with the warmth | 
of friendship—well, I don’t care—what 
was my astonishment to read a speech he 

made there, in which he alluded to the | 
religion 1 respect, and treated it in the | 
lowest terms that could possibly be used! | 
Not only was there a spirit of fanaticism | 
running through that speech, but there | 
was a most gross personal attack upon my- 

self, I have the newspaper, and can pro- 

duce it, containing the speech, stating that 

all my politics were mercenary. I read it | 
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and marked it at Brookes’s three or four 
days ago. I put it to him whether, in 
assisting Mr. Raphael in the county of 
Carlow, under the circumstances stated, I 
did anything unbecoming the station that 
I bear towards the Irish people, and the 
station that I bear as a gentleman? By 
birth, by education, and in everything, but 
in one unfortunate event (and for which 
let me suffer the taunts of the world for 
avoiding its recurrence), I am his equal ; 
and even when I say that I bow to the 
House- —but, I ask how I have degraded 
myself in the slightest degree from that 
station? What have I done inconsistently 
with my station to the people of England, 
or the people of Ireland, in bringing for- 
ward Mr. Alexander Raphael to the con- 
sideration of the Irish constituency? So 
much as to my personal corruption, as it 
is called. Am I to blame in endeavouring 
to get two votes on this side of the House ? 
Am I to blame in wishing to throw out the 
present Member for the county of Carlow ? 
Of one of them I say nothing; but the 
other I hope will come before this Com- 
mittee, where the facts can be inquired 
into, and where he must either clear bis 
character from the most horrible imputa- 
tions, or dhe Committee must place him 
in that situation in which he ought to be 
placed, if he be guilty of what is publicly 
charged against him. I only demand in- 
quiry at the same time, stating distinctly 
that I have not the least fear of producing 
a list of evidence which will demonstrate 
the truth of those charges [call of question 
by Mr. Scarlett|. 1am obliged to the hoa, 
and learned Member who cries question. 
I put it to the House whether I have not, 
though at some length, confined myself to 
the first question—personal corruption. I 
now come to the pecuniary corruption. I 
don’t want a pigmy ora giant to acquit 
me ofthat charge. There is not a man in 
or out of this House who does not feel 
that I am totally free from the slightest 
taint. Idefycalumny. I defy the charges 
of those who read selected letters, and rest 
their charge upon particular passages. The 
hon. and learned Member for Bradford 
says he never heard of one man under- 
taking for another. Why, surely he has 
not forgotten his professional mind? The 
very word used ‘‘ guarantee” is the very 
word which one man uses to answer for 
another. What are the facts? During 
the Election Committee Mr. Raphael was 
in constant communication with Mr, Vi- 
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gors, and with the county of Carlow. He 
had written me a letter, without announc- 
ing to methat he had written to Carlow. 
He happened to be present with Mr. 
Vigors, at the Zoological Society in Regent 
Street. A messenger arrived to announce 
that the Committee had declared the elec- 
tion void. Mr. Raphael instantly said to 
Mr. Vigors, “I am your man!” They 
talked of terms. Mr. Vigors stated, that 
it was absolutely necessary that funds 
should be furnished to meet the legal ex- 
penses of the election; for, said he, “ I 
am now exhausted.” Mr. Raphael spoke 
as tothe amount. He thought 2,000. a 
large sum. Vigors then said that he must 
be off to Ireland, and asked whether Mr. 
Raphael could not name a mutual friend 


to conduct the transaction. Raphael 
named me. Now mark—! tell the House 
that I will prove that distinctly. I had it 


from Mr. Vigors’s lips; Mr. Vigors has 
written it, and I only implore the House 
to carry this with them, that throughout 
this tissue of slanders by The Standard, 
The Times, and of every body else, Mr. 
Vigors’s conduct has not been impeached 
by any human being as to his integrity 
and honour, asa man and a gentleman. 
Now that was the strongest point which 
could be attacked, if those newspapers 
could have tarnished the character of Mr. 
Vigors, when he came forward with that 
most unequivocal declaration contained in 
his letter to me, and I now ask the hon. 
and learned Member for Bradford how he 
could avoid noticing that declaration? The 
very moment Mr. Raphael published his 
letter, Mr. Vigors stated that I paid every 
farthing to him. What was the meaning 
for suppressing that fact? The hon. and 
learned Member for Bradford was a Re- 
corder for a time. What an admirable 
Judge he must have made, if having heard 
one part of the case, he left out all the 
rest! I am ready, before an honest House 
of Commons to enter into a full inquiry ; 
but to decide upon a question where you 
have taken only one part of the case, and 
totally omitted all that has been said on 
the other side—I will say it is not 
English. It is un-English to the last de- 
gree. I know it is said of the contests in 
my country, that every body who comes 
to take a part, is waiting to see which is 
the weaker, and which is the stronger 
party, and side by the stronger ; but in 
England, when two persons are found 
fighting in the street, everybody comes up 
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to see fair play. IT admit that there is that 
distinction. But the hon. and learned 
Member for Bradford, although knowing 
all the facts well, yet had suppressed every 
fact that told in my favour. [ Ministerial 
cheers.]| Good God! What was the mean- 
ing of those cheers I heard from those 
benches (the Opposition) when the hon. 
and learned Member made his statement ? 
Are there more Englishmen there than the 
hon. and learned Member for Bradford ? 
Englishism is banished [oh !}. I like that 
groan; it well becomes the hon. and learned 
Member for Norwich—aye, from the Mem- 
ber for Norwich. 

Mr. Scarlett : 
chair, chair]. 

The Speaker: If the hon. and learned 
Gentleman has any observations to make, 
he will have the opportunity for making 
them when the hon. and learned Member 
for Dublin sits down. 

Mr. Scarlett, Sir, 1 beg to say that I 
did not—[order, order, chair, chavr.] 

The Speaker, Does the hon. Member 
rise to order? I think he is speaking 
merely because he considers himself to 
have been personally alluded to. If so, 
he will have an opportunity to make his 
observations when the hon. and learned 
Member has sat down. 

Mr. Scarlett, I rise to order Sir. It 
was, however, my intention to preface what 
I had to say, by declaring that I did not 
give any groan norany exclamation at all. 
[order ! chair !) 

The Speaker, The hon. Member is quite 
aware that he cannot rise for the purpose 
of making any observation. 

Mr. Scarlett, | assure you, Sir [order ! 
chair !]. I hope I may be believed when 
1 say [chair, order,|—The question is this 
—I wish to state [order !}. 

The Speaker, Mr. O’Connell. 

Mr. O’ Connell, | am sorry I have given 
the hon. Gentleman so much uneasiness. 
Iam sincerely sorry I mistook him. How- 
ever, I did not mistake him in calling 
*‘ Question” a while ago. Well, Sir, I 
have stated that part of the case that 
relates to pecuniary corruption. Now | 
beg to remind the House, that at the 
period in which the question arose as to 
the amount to be given by Mr. Raphael 
towards the expenses, counsel were re- 
tained by the rejected members for another 
petition. And here 1 have to complain 
of the hon. and learned Member for 
Bradford, who, in putting this case of 
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pecuniary corruption, did not tell the 
House how Mr, Raphael’s share of the 
expenses was paid. He could not have 
a contest ina county in Ireland for five 
days, nor even the appearance of a 
contest, without incurring expenses, Is 
not that manifest. Was any one ever 
engaged in a contested election who had 
not money to pay for legal and necessary 
expenses. Now, when I stated to the 
House the conversation between Mr. 
Raphael and Mr. Vigors on the 28th of 
May, I also stated (and I am ready to 
prove it), that my name as the depository 
of the money was first mentioned by Mr. 
Raphael. Mr. Vigors then came to me, 
and stated that it was impossible for him 
to go to the contest with a less sum than 
two thousand pounds. My answer was, 
that it was not likely two thousand pounds 
would be given for the mere chance of 
being returned ; but that if he could get 
one thousand pounds to be joined with 
money of his own to pay the expenses of 
the contest, then he would be entitled to 
be reimbursed any extra expenses which 
the contest might lawfully put him to; 
and if there was any surplus remaining 
over, there were the widows and orphans 
of those who had fallen victims to the 
merciless conduct of the landlords, and 
whose wailings and screams were in vain 
assailing the ears of their oppressors for 
bread to keep them from starving. But 
as to a petition against the return, there 
was no doubt there would be one, because 
Mr. Austin had already been retained by 
the unseated Members; so that they must 
have a contest, or a show of a contest, in 
order to have afterwards a petition. Well, 
Sir, there was a contest, and there was a 
petition. Is there any evidence of the 
slightest allegation that I was to get one 
penny of the 2,000/. for myself? Where 
is the allegation? I challenge the hon. 
and learned Member to read that allegation. 
Has Mr. Raphael made it? He has not. 
He has said directly the reverse. In one 
of my letters I said—“ Return me this 
letter, as it vouches 8002. for me.” But 
where has the hon. and learned Member 
found the allegation? He has not made 
it—I do him the justice to say he has not 
made it. The party by whom he is sup- 
ported shouted him on to make it, but he 
has not made it; and I defy any man to 
make it, who reads the documents that 
have been published. Mr. Vigors re- 
mained in London during the Saturday 
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after the decision of the Committee, to see 
whether I could arrange between Raphael 
and him. The Carlow men also remained 
till Saturday, to see if an arrangement 
could be made between Raphael and 
Vigors. On Sunday it was imperative on 
Mr. Vigors to be off to Ireland. On 
Sunday, the 3lst of May, Mr. Raphael, 
after declining to see me on the Saturday, 
sawme; and on that day he agreed to 
give for the legal expenses of the election 
1,000/.; and to give, the moment he was 
returned, another 1,0001.; and the only 
question which the House has to ask is, 
whether these two sums have been given 
for a legal or an illegal purpose. The 
hon, and learned Gentlemaa has not this 
night ventured to say that they were given 
for either purpose; but, by supposing cases, 
he says that these things may be turned 
into improper uses. What may not be 
turned into improper uses? But I want 
to know what sort of a Recorder the hon. 
and learned Gentleman would be, if, instead 
of trying the case that was before him, he 
tried a factitious case—an imaginary one 
--not before him? What the hon. and 
learned Gentleman might have paid at 
Pontefract for legal or illegal expenses 
cannot be ascertained. But it is not 
because money is paid that bribery is 
committed. There are legal expenses at 
elections; but under the pretence of 
paying legal expenses, illegal ones are 
often paid; hence bribery and corruption 
are often included under the pretence of 
paying legalexpenses. Indeed, all bribery 
is committed under this pretence. Nobody 
says boldly and at once —‘‘I will bribe!” 
But to judge by what might happen is 
nothing—it is absurd. It is not only 
ungenerous, that is not the word, it is 
infinitely harder; yet this is the species of 
calumny with which they come out upon 
me, and make a charge against me—not 
because anything has happened, but be- 
cause something might happen. I may 
be asked, why did I agree that Mr. Ra- 
phael should pay the specific sum of 
2,000/. My answer is, because that was 
the wish of Mr. Raphael himself. He 
told me that he had stood for Leeds and 
Pontrefact, and had paid on both occasions 
more money than he was told he would 
have to pay; and when did any hon. 
Member on the other side ever enter into 
a contested election who had not more to 
pay than he was told he should have to 
pay. Under these circumstances, Mr. 
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Vigors was satisfied that the liability rs 
Mr. Raphael should be limited ; and i 
was limited. He indeed lodged 4,500/., 
with a Mr. Poole, in Salisbury-street, 
Strand. But the particulars of that trans- 
action are gone out of my mind. How- 
ever, the stipulation made by me for 
Vigors was, that Raphael's expenditure 
should be limited to a specific sum. Now, 
I put this question to the House—Am [ 
one shilling the better for all this? Nay 
more, did I retain one shilling of the money 
a moment beyond the time it was called 
for? The day after the conversation 
between Raphael and Vigors, the latter 
left London for Ireland. ‘That was on the 
3lst of May. On the 4th of June 1 
received a letter from him, which I com- 
municated to Mr. Raphael, with his details 
of the election proceedings. But was I 
to get one shilling of the money? Whose 
money was it? I sent 500. by a check, 
and 300/. by a draft, to Mr. Vigors in 
Ireland, before I was asked for it: and the 
only delay 1 ever made in the payment of 
it was, when a gentleman, an agent, asked 
me at seven o'clock in the evening, at the 
door of this House, to pay him the balance 
due to him; I told him that if he would 
come to me in the morning, at eight 
o'clock, he should have the money. He 
came, and I gave him the money, and by 
mistake I gave him fifteen pounds over 
the money that came into my hands from 
Raphael. Oh! if after this any man says 
I was to get the money let him state it. 
Let it not be insinuated, but let it be said. 
And let that man say it at his risk, that I 
was to get one penny of it; that I was to 
be tarnished, as the petition from Bath 
says, with one farthing of it. | Never was 
a poorer or more unfounded insinuation. 
I want no Committee on this point. Can 
any man show me an allegation even that 
I had any part of this money? Raphael 
was disappointed. He is my enemy: I 
am not his friend, certainly. He has given 
utterance to many many foul falsehoods. 
I have stated that already, and I repeat it 
here; but I defy him, I call upon him, J 
taunt him with his inability to state that 
which he has never yet stated, namely, that 
I ever received, or was promised one 
penny of this money. Is it not cruel 
that I should have to defend myself, 
then, from insinuation. I put it to the 
mind of every honest and honourable Gen- 
tleman, whether any thing can be more 
cruel than that accusation which is not 
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embodied enough to be boldly asserted by 
t | anybody, which’ nobody dares to utter, but 
which the baseness of party induces a man 
more basely to insinuate? Now, Sir, I 
was not to get any of this money when it 
was ori ni placed in my hands; did 
[ keep a 4 penny of it ?—did I detain a 
farthing of it?—Did 1?—Have you not 
the evidence of Mr. Vigors, who states that 
[ gave him every penny? And this evi- 
dence is to be overlooked—this evidence 
is to be kept out of sight—and I am to be 
arraigned before this House in good set 
and round terms, and beautiful impromp- 
tus are to be made, excellent jests retailed, 
and even Scripture is to be quoted against 
me. I did not get one penny of the 
money. - Yes; who dares to say I did? 

Nobody! Who says I did not have, and 
was not to have, one penny of it? The 
unimpeached | and unimpeachable Mr. Vi- 
gors—Mr. Vigors, the man whom nobody 
de preciates—the man whom every one ad- 
mits to be among the most respectable 
gentlemen in the community. I defy party 
spirit, even in Carlow—even in Carlow, 
where it runs in the kennels,—to bring one 
single charge, or solitary accusation, 
against the character of Mr. Vigors. I 
feel on this occasion, as it is natural [ 
should, after the loads of calumny which 
have been cast upon me—the obloquy and 
slander that have been heaped upon me— 
the ingenuity which has been used to per- 
vert every fact and circumstance against 
me. I appeal to every honorable man who 
hears me, and the mind of every honourable 
man will readily furnish an excuse for my 
dwelling on this part of the subject. I was 
not, I say again, to get one penny of the 
money; I did not get one penny of it; I 
would rather die ten thousand deaths than 
have any man state, with the slightest 
colour or appearance of foundation— 
though no man has done so yet—that I 
was to get one penny of the money, or 
that any man should have the least colour 
for stating that I did actually get one 
penny of it for myself. Having been the 
agent between the county of Carlow elec- 
tors and Mr. 
2,0002. having been obtained, the House 
has a right to inquire whether it was em- 
ployed by any individual in furtherance of 
any bribery or corruption, or for any im- 
proper purpose. Now, who is the man 
who says it was? Who is it who says it 
was? Who is it who does not know what 
it really was for? Mr. Vigors has stated 
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in his petition that he got the money, that 
he is responsible to the House for its ex- 
penditure, and that he is ready to show 
how he spent it. And what does the hon, 
Member for Bradford do? Leaves out Mr. 
Vigors’s evidence, and the application of 
the money altogether. The hon. Member 
for Bradford has the resolution—I will call 
it by no harder name—to propose to this 
House a motion for an inquiry, from which 
the question of the application of the 
money shall be altogether excluded. Good 
God! was ever anything heard so out- 
rageous? Whatdo I want? Full, fair, 
and impartial inquiry into the application 
of every penny of that money |‘ Hear, 
hear!” from Mr. Hardy)|. 1 thank him 
for that; why did he not put it in his 
resolution? He cries ‘* Hear, hear!” 
now, but it would have been better, for 
the accommodation of his conscience, had 
he included it in the resolution he ori- 
ginally proposed. The election commenced 
somewhere about the 18th of July; there 
were five days’ polling, and one day’s no- 
mination ; there were three booths in the 
county, and the deputies and officers of 
those three booths. The full sum for all 
this expense that Mr. Vigors had to ac- 
count for is 1,000/. Is there any man in 
this House who doubts that 1,000/. was 
actually spent in defraying these expenses? 
Well, then a petition comes on, another 
1,000/.is advanced. Does any man doubt 
the extent of the demands on that 1 ,000J. ? 
What is Mr. Raphael’s case? Mr. Ra- 
phael’s case is—and this is the only point 
I would wish to have left to arbitration— 
the only one I would leave to the arbitra- 
tion of any gentleman of any party in this 
House—Mr. Raphael’s case is, whether by 
the guarantee I gave to Vigors, he was 
bound to go on with the petition at his 
own expense, after the 1,000/. was ex- 
pended. The question arose; Mr. Vigors 
decided it against himself; and then Mr, 
Raphael, against my advice and Mr. Vi- 
gors’s entreaty, changed the solicitor, ap- 
pointed a solicitor of his own, and went 
on for seven or eight days in a hopeless 
controversy before the Committee. Why 
do I state that? To meet the case of Mr. 
Raphael out of the House, for in the 
House his case is, that the entire 2,000/. 
was expended, and that he expended more 
besides in legal expenses. I have tres- 
passed at considerable Jength upon the 
House, but it was my duty and my right. 
Now let me sum up. As to the personal 
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corruption—a point upon which the hon. 
Member for Bradford made a digression to 
the Monboddo tails, and the impromptu 
which called forth the impassioned and 
vehement cheerings of the hon. Gentlemen 
opposite—as to the personal corruption in 
procuring and assisting Mr. Raphael to 
sit for the county of Carlow, I am per- 
fectly free from censure, or from blame, or 
from the reprobation of Parliament. As 
to the 2,000/. pecuniary corruption, if the 
hon. Member for Bradford had been al- 
lowed to go on, according to his own 
opinions, I should not have heard of it at 
all: he has, however, made that charge, 
but even to-night he has not distinctly 
persevered in it; and even if he had, it 
is refuted, not only by the petition, but by 
every document in the case. He talks of 
possibilities, however; and having defeated 
him on the realities of the case, | will now 
meet him on the possibilities. The hon. 
and learned Member says, this money 
might have been applied to certain pur- 
poses. Might! He must take the circum- 
stances of the case. Was there not abun- 
dant room for expenditure in the situation 
in which the people in the county of Car- 
low were placed, and in the distresses of 
the poor? And am I to be shut out from 
proving the reality of that expenditure, 
and the magnitude of that distress, in order 
to show the utter impossibility of one penny 
less being spent by any body? Now, Sir, 
I come back again—after I have been 
hunted through the newspapers for six 
months, after I have been the theme of 
every Tory meeting, every Tory dinner, 
and every election that has taken place, I 
ask the House whether it is not unbecom- 
ing a man to give the slightest counte- 
nance to charges of this kind, when all I 
ask is, a full, complete, fair, and funda- 
mental inquiry? I then mean to ask 
more. Let that inquiry be made by fair 
and honourable men. I say by fair and 
honourable men; for men who are fair and 
honourable for other purposes, are not so 
when they have political or personal in- 
terests of their own involved. I see before 
me not judges but accusers, not jurors but 
partisans, not arbitrators but persons in- 
terested, humble as I am, in putting me 
down. It may be vanity in me to suppose 
so, but can I avoid that vanity when I 
read the newspapers for the last six 
months, although I see the men who con- 
demn me behind my back sitting opposite 
congregated together, and disclaiming any 
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intention to pack the Committee against 
me? Now, I will not be put down by an 
attempt to pack the Committee. 
not submit to it. There has been a Com- 
mittee agreed upon, I am told, 
arrangement has been broken off. All my 
life | have been battling—and one of the 
misfortunes of Ireland is, that all my life I 
have been battling against faction, gam- 
blers with the loaded dice, who have the 
chance in their own hands. Am to sub- 
mit to a Committee of this description ? 
Oh, I entreat you, hon. English Gentle- 
men, who may be led away by party—I 
regret that 1 cannot carry the adjuration 
further than England and Scotland—I 
call upon hon. Englishmen and Scotch- 
men to protect me against a packed Jury 
—a packed Jury determined not to try, but 
to convict me. As to my accuser himself, 
I have no objection to his being my 
accuser, but I have the strongest ob- 
jection, from the manner in which he has 
treated me, to his being one of my judges. 
Yes, I have; and it was on this account 
that [ alluded a while ago to O’Sullivan. 
The hon. Gentleman was one of those who 


made that attack on the Catholics of Ire- | 


Jand, on which they were shut out from 


| learned Member 


any defence, unless indeed they sent over | 


to Ireland to the Catholic Bishops for 
authority. Now, when I know this, when 
I hear the hon. Gentleman’s speech, when 
I see him coming forward under pretence 
of neutrality and attacking me, and when 
I see acts of injustice reiterated in his 
place, and repeated at a dinner at Brad- 
ford, | own I would rather be tried by a 
certain black gentleman who holds his 
court in a certain warm region, than [ 
would by the hon. Member for Bradford. 
No; I am before the English people, and 
to them I appeal. I am the enemy of 
every corruption; [I am _ for searching 
through and exterminating it. But let us 
not have the mockery of a single case. | 
call upon you now to act; the time is 
come—the Parliament is reformed — the 
benefits of the Reform Bill can be lost 
only by corruption. Let us go into a full 
inquiry of the monies expended by the 
Reform Association on the one hand and 
the Carlton Club on the other. Why the 
people of England are entitled to it, I 
want it forthem. Let me have the hap- 


| will detain the 


piness of exposing this to the people of | 
England, which I state to be the fact— | s 
that at the last general election corruption | 
and ie reached to a height before ! 
XXII. { 


VOL. Serica $ 


IT will | 
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unparalleled and unknown. Men both in 
the law and the army were sent to every 
accessible place, and money in treasury 


| » . 
franks was received to carry on the war. 
The old freemen were engaged again for 


and that | 


the purpose of su pporting » men — there 
happened to be such candidates, but not 
returned—who had not one single quali- 
fication of legislators or state and 
who did not possess either the public or 
private character w hicl « would hi War- 
ranted their return to this ITouse. Let us 
have these things uired into. Why 
talk to me of the mote in my eye, when 
the beam is in your own? Meet me firn ily 
and fairly. me a Committee, and 
let me have the evidence printed and laid 
before the people of England. Give 
the Committee, and I will put a notice on 
the paper before we leave the House to- 
night, of my intention to move for leave 
to bring in a Bill—mark this, assist me to 
pass it—to indemnify all the witnesses 
except myself, who shall give evidence 
before any Committee of this [louse of 
Commons, from all suits, actions, and 
indictments, by reason of anything con- 
tained in their evidence. The hon. and 
for Bradford, now so 
anxious on this Motion, was one of the 
lawyers who were the most anxious of any 
in the House to prevent people committing 
themselves in the Great Yarmouth case. 
“Do not criminate yourself,” said the 
hon. and learned Gentleman to every 
vitness. Why should not a man crimi- 
nate himself? [tis useful to criminals, 
but it is useless for the purposes of justice. 
If it be an English privilege, have the 
benefit of it for indemnity, but not for 
absurdity. I chailenge you all, cheerers 
of the hon. Member for Bradford there, 
if you are as pure as you insinuate by that 
cheer, to come with me to the ordeal, join 
with me in the Bill of which [ have 
expressed my intention of giving notice; 
let every man be indemnified for every 
thine connected with his disclosures before 
a Committee of this House, and then 
make it punishable as a misdemeanour to 
make a wilful or corrupt statement before 
any such tribunal. At present it is no 
offence at all in civil law; make it an 
offence and join with me inthis Bill. I 
House no longer. I feel 
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but the base insinuation—that I have one 
farthing of pecuniary corruption to defend. 
I am already acquitted by the verdict of 
the English people, and I am sure to be by 
this House. 

Mr. Walter said, the learned Member 
had spoken of the public press, and by an 
allusion, had connected some portion of 
it with a Member of that House, by which 
Member he found the learned Gentleman 
was understood to mean him. He should 
have little to say in reply, because he was 
very certain, and so must be the learned 
Member, that he had no authority for his 
assertion. He could, however, assure the 
learned Member that he was much better 
satistied with his attacks in that House, 
than with his menaces out of it—of which 
there had been plenty—among his dignified 
followers. It might, perhaps, not have 
been quite safe to reply to him before 
those gentle personages; but in that 
Honse he could repel his slanderous insinu- 
ations without fear, except that degree of 
timidity which any one unused to speak 
often must feel. The learned Member 
overrated his own importance if he sup- 
posed that he (Mr. Walter) had ever 
thought it worth his while to make the 
learned Member the object of attack in 
any publication whatever. He was him- 
self as well qualified as any one to judge 
of the effect of such attacks; for from the 
moment when, in compliance with a pub- 
lic requisition, he sought to obtain the 
station he occupied in that House, and in 
the county which he had the honour to 
represent, every species of libel had been 
heaped upon him by his political oppo- 
nents; but those libels failed in his case, 
and if they had not equally failed in that 
of the learned Member, he could tell him 
why—and he regretted that the learned 
Member had left the House without hear- 
ing this part of his answer—because their 
characters were different. To him (Mr. 
Walter) these libels were mere matter of 
contempt, because they were false; they 
galled the learned Member for Dublin— 
they provoked his wrath in the House, his | 
menaces out of it. for the opposite cause | 
—he knew, he felt them to be true—and | 
with this observation he would leave that } 
branch of the subject. While, however, | 
he repelled what he must call a most 


unwarrantable interference with himself | 








personally, he hoped he should not be | 


considered as setting himself above those 
honourable labours which had been the | 
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pride of his life, as well as the foundation 
of his fortune; but he was sure the House 
would perceive it would be unbecoming in 
him to obtrude further upon its attention 
his private affairs, which had been so im- 
properly obtruded upon it by another. 
Now, with reference to the other part of 
the learned Member’s attack—viz., the 
expenses of the Berkshire election, the 
learned Member had, so long ago as 1833, 
threatened in Dublin to make some grand 
exposure on the subject. Why had not 
the learned Member done so? Because 
he knew that he was incapable of doing 
it at the very time he uttered his threat. 
Great error and exaggeration had prevailed 
on this head, but it must be obvious to 
the House, that if there had been the 
slightest ground for charge against him, 
the matter would have been brought to 
issue atthetime. But what had his elec- 
tion expenses in the year 1832 to do with 
the subject then before the House—viz., 
the sale of a seat last summer? The 
learned Member appeared to have received 
money in a way that he ought not; and, 
by way of making out a similar case, the 
hon. and learned Member charged him 
(Mr. Walter) with having expended money. 
He would not detain the House by 
dwelling on such contradictory absurdities. 
He had never attempted to seduce the 
virtuous innocence of the learned Member 
by any pecuniary offers; he therefore 
could not see what right the learned 
Member had to make any charge against 
him upon a subject of which he had not 
the slightest knowledge, and with regard 
to which, whatever he might fancy he 
knew, was totally wide of the truth and 
erroneous. Whatever he had expended, 
went from his own pocket. He had ex- 
torted nothing in pence from the poor and 
needy: his course, therefore, in that House 
was free and unembarrassed: he could 
support his opinion, and give his vote in 
such manner as his conscience might sug- 
gest to be the fittest. The object of his 
contest was to give beneficial effect to the 
Reform Bill, which professed to prevent 
the traffic in seats in that House; if the 
statements which they had heard were 
true, the object of the learned Gentleman 
had been to violate that Bill. Whether 
his (Mr. Walter’s) object, or the object of 
the learned Gentleman, was to be carried 
into effect, depended on the decision to 
which the House might come upon this 
case. He hoped they had not destroyed 
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English boroughmongers in the detail, to 
suffer—what the hon. Member for Stafford 
had very properly called — a wholesale 
dealer for seats in Ireland, 

Mr. Wason was compelled to complain 
that the hon. and learned Member fer 
Bradford had disclosed what had passed 
in private conversation. He had certainly 
told the hon. and learned Member that hs 
had some idea of proposing a iesolution of 
instructions to be given to the Committee, 
and wrofe it down before his face. Ti 
resolution was to the effect, that there be 
laid befqge the House, an account of ¢ 
expenses of all elections since and during 
the last general election; that an inquiry 
be made into all the preliminary arrange- 
ments of the said election; that the whip- 
pers in on both sides of the House be 
examined; and that certain parties con- 


nected with the Carlton Club, who had | 


been publicly accused of receiving and 
using money at those elections, be ex- 


amined. Whatever might be the charac. | 


ter of the present motion, one thing at 
least wag clear—that no Committee could 
be appointed, under existing circum- 
stances, which would inspire confidence. 
Whatever might be thought of the charac- 
ter of such a Committee within the walls 
of that House, the public out of doors 
would regard it with anything but respect. 
As a proof that this observation was well 
founded, he would beg to call the aiten- 
tion of the House to a paragraph which 
appeared in one of the newspapers of 
yesterday evening, the Standard. It was 
as follows:—‘* We must again warn the 
public to look steadily to the Committee 
to be appointed in Mr. O’Connell’s case 
to-morrow night. Nothing but the artful 
packing of the tribunal of first instance 
can, we are persuaded, save Mr.O’Connell 
from the consequences of a full exposure 
of conduct, the lightest penalty of which, 
if the prima facie evidence is to be trusted 
must be his and his son John’s expulsion 
from the House of Commons.” This, he 
requested the House to observe, came from 


one of the most respectable organs out of 


doors of the party opposed to those politi- 
cal principles to which the hon. and learned 
Member for Dublin gave his support. It 
must be obvious from that, as well as from 
various considerations to which he need 
not then more particularly advert, that the 
public never could be satisfied by the de- 
cision or report of any Committee; he was 
therefore of opinion, that the safe, proper, 
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there had been any political corruption, 
that if to-morrow the Committee were to 
pronounce the hon. and learned Member 
for Dublin guilty of a violation of the 
statute, the very next day informations 
would be filed against him for recovery of 
the penalties attaching tosuch an offence; 
but a decision of that nature, coming 
from any fairly-appointed Committee, 
could alone preduce such an effeet, could 


1 





>to the hope of success in 
x with such informations, for at 
he present moment the fact that no such 
informations had been filed was proof 
positive that no living man belieyed such 
a prosecution would be attended with 
Let any lawyer in that House 
state it as his professional opinion—let 





i 
r] 
’ 
‘ 


success, 


any man as a lawyer or statesman delibe- | 
rately declare it as his opinion that such a | 


prosecution could be successful, and he 
wonld acknowledge himself egregiously in 
error. He had never once heard any 
lawyer venture to say that in letter or in 
spirit the statute had been violated, and 
here was the anomaly into which they had 
been led—that of going into a Committee 
without one title of evidence to support 
a criminal charge against the hon. and 
learned Member for Dublin. They were 
going into a Committee to hear testimony 
as to whether the allegations contained in 
the petition of Mr, Vigors were or were not 
well founded. 

Mr. Warburton wished to move a few 
words by wav of amendment. Hedid not 
consider that the resolution went by any 
means farenough. It did not allow the 
hon. and learned Member for Dublin an 
opportunity of giving that complete refu- 
tation to the charges there preferred 
against him which he (Mr. Warburton) 
entertained no doubt he was inacondition 
to offer. ‘The resolution was too narrow 
in its scope to allow the introduction of 
evidence to show the manner in which the 
money had been expended. He should 
therefore move the addition of the follow- 
ing words to the resolution as it already 
stood —‘** and the application of the money 
said to have been received, together with 
the circumstances under which it was 
received and expended,” 

Mr. Hardy wanted nothing but a full, 
fair, and impartial inquiry; but he con- 
fessed it did not appear to him that the 
amendment of the hon. Member for Brid- 


port was in the least degree necessary ; 
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troduction of those topics which the hon. 
Member for Bridport professed himself 
anxious to bring under the examination of 
the Committee, but because he considered 
lis own resolution, as it stood, amply 
sufficient for such purpose, He considered 
it quite a matter of course that those sub- 


jecis would be included within the inquiries 


of the Committee. If, however, the 
House were of opinion that an express 
declaration was necessary for the purpose, 
he was ready to submit. 

Mr. Hume said, that nothing could be 
fairer than the conduct of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman opposite. It was, 
however, most material that the express 
declaration of the extent of the inquiry 
now proposed by the hon. Member for 
Bridport should be adopted by the House. 
It was essential to the purposes of justice 
that an opportunity should be given of 
showing that the bargain was not between 
the hon. and learned Member for Dublin 
and Mr, Raphael. Yes, he would repeat 
his assertion—t:.e bargain was not between 
the hon. and learned Member for Dublin 
and Mr. Raphacl, but between Vigors and 
Raphael. 

Mr. Williams Wynn observed, that 
the resolution alleged that there had been 
a negotiation for an agreement between the 
hon, and learned Member tor Dublin and 
Mr. Raphael; that allegation might, no 
doubt, be met by evidence for the pur- 
pose of rebutting it, and then doubtless a 
different question would arise; still that 
other question lay within the scope of the 
inquiry, even though the amendment of 
the hon. Member for Bridport had never 
heen moved. The main question was, 
had there or had there not been a nego- 
tiation of the nature stated? And he 
repeated, that in order to the investigation 
of that question, no addition to the 
resolution was necessary, at the same 
time that he did not feel any objection to 
the words proposed to be added. As he 
before said, he thought them unnecessary, 
for it was clear the application of the 
money was part of the res geste. It was 
obvious that, after the agreement made 
the money might have been applied tothe 
purposes contracted for, or might have 
been diverted from that to other purposes, 
legal or illegal, as the case might be. 
All these were then fit subjects for inquiry 
and he therefore entertained no objection 
to that part of the proposed inquiry; but 





not that he had any objection to the in- 


he entertained an insuperable objection to 
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investing a Committee with power to go 
into the general political state of the 
county of Carlow. He objected to the 
Committee being engaged with inquiries 
as to the number of widows or the desti- 
tution of the orphans who might belong to 
that county. That was perfectly distinet 
from the objects of the Committee, which, 





in his opinion, should embrace all the 





. 16} 


him, not to cast imputations on Gentlemen 
who had no connexion with the matter in 
which he was engaged, and not to mix 
As to the 
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them up with his own defence. 


Amendment which had been proposed by 
the hon. Member for Bridport, he did see 
words in it which, as he thowht, would 
let in the investigation of many other mat- 


ters of a like 


circumstances affecting the negotiation | those suegzested by the hon. and learned 
aud bargain, but should be strictly limited | Me wriss for Dublin ina speech which the 
to those circumstances, House had just heard. In his judgment, 
Mr. Scarlett observed, it had been if such inquiries were at all admitted, thev 
fully admitted that a sum of 2,000, was} ougit to be instituted before a distinet 
to be paid into the hands of the hon. and | Committee and upon a distinct Motion, 
learned Member for Dublin, to whateve or} For these rea: he felt ious that the 
purpose it might afterwards be applied.; House should adopt the original Motion 
It might or it might not be applied to the | without the Amendment, proposed by the 
Sucthorance of the power of the hon. and | hon. Member for Bridport : 
learned Gentleman, but if it were a Lord Sandon w 1 to know if the 
applied, all men must clearly be of opinion | proposed ingnin ended by the hon, 
that such an application of it would be| Member for Biidport to en e all th 
against the principle of that great mea- | circumstances connected with the late Cars 
sure, the Reform Act, which the hon. and | low election, because, if it v ‘S| osed to 
learned Gentleman bimselfhad been so ac- | draz before the C it the whole 
tive in promoting. ‘The Reform Bill was} listory of those transactions, that object 
passed for the express purpose of putting | would be much bet ected by acting 
an end to that species of public scandal, | on the notice already given respecting 
and now the fit subject for the Committee | those matters than by adopting the 
to inquire into would be, whether or not} Amendment then before the House. 
the hon. and learned Gentleman had been } Nevertheless, he should not much 


guilty of any offence against that or any 
statute designed for the better carrying | 
out its principle, or in any way having a 
tendency thereto. He was one of those 
who thought that some years ago there 
was a great necessity for a little reform. 
A small reform, however, was not adopted, 
and the ancient patrons of seats in that 
House, who brought into it so many men 
of distinguished patriotism aud talents, 
had lost their influence; but let them 
beware lest, in transferring power from 
those ancient patrons, they had not placed 
that power in hands infinitely more dan- 
gerous; likewise let them remember the 
old political maxim, that ‘ whomsoever | 
you give political power, to that quarter 
will property flow,” and they had now 
before them a remarkable exemplification, 
showing how true that maxim was. For- 
merly there existed nomination boroughs, 
now there was a purchase and sale of the 
representation of counties. When he had 
before intended to rise to order, his object 
was to call the attention of the House to 
the obiigation which lay on the hon. and 
learned Member for Dublin, in using the 
indulgence which the House conceded to | 





| ! 4 one Pa 
| object to the Amendment, if there were a 


aistinet understanding that it was not to 
be made a cloak to shelter or conceal the 
main object of hieh he 


iquiry, from ow 
¢ 


contended all atta tion would be driven if 
some definite limit were not placed to 
the inquiry. Looking at the notice which 


had been given and wi baer and 
- 2% = " : . 

looking, too, at the defenes ah id 

been made by the hon. and learned Mem- 

ber for Dublin, he saw every reason to 

suppose that the more extensive inqniry 

which he feared, was actually intended 


by the mover and the supporters of the 
sear Iment. It was, therefore, most 
material that there should be an expliert 
oailaba mding on the subject. Hf it y 
fittine that the sever 1Sé f the widows 
and the orphans uld be ee into by 
another Commitiee, and on a rent 
Motion, it would of co irse be the pleasure 
and the duty of the House to cage in 


such an inquiry 3 but, most assure 

at atine when it was occupied with a 
transaction such as had then be 
under their consideration. 
then, he begged to 
| mterpretation which 
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Amendment himself put on his own pro- | 
position ? | 

Mr. Warburton said, he meant by his | 
amendment that the Committee should | 
extend their inquiry to the actual appli- | 
cation of the sum in question. If, for | 
panigang, it apes that it was ¢ Gisen io 
then, without going in ‘ vi ks dae 
of the county of ¢ | 
election | 
whether or not th 
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Mr. Hurdy rose to nominate the Com- 
; mre 
ement had been come 
to between him and the hon. and learned 
Member, through the intervention of mutual | 


Ky in} sian 
s.OLION amended, ae 


mittee. AD arran 


friends, for the purpose of agre 1g upon the | 
names of the rrequl 


ite for forming: | 
eretted that, both | 
spects, it had been | 
made too much of a party 


a Committee, and he re 
in that and in other re 
que stion, { 
| Tremendous cheering from the Minis- 
terial side of the House.] ite begged 
ibers to recollect which side of 
the House had made it a party ques- 
before they indulged in such trium- 
ph int cheers. As to the formation of the 
Commitiee, he begged to add, that no 
name had suggested by him, and 
evi it was a Committee upon which he 
ould not think of serving. The hon. ‘eal 
ious Member moved that the following 
Members form the Committee : 

olborne, Lord Francis 
Mr. Bannerman, Mr. Barneby, 
Sir Ronald Ferguson, Sir John Yarde 
Baller, Mr. William Orde, Sir Charles | 
Broke Vere, a W erburton, Sir Eardley 
Wilma ‘ and Mr. H. . Ward. 

Mr. Wardurton wish a fo state some of 
the cireumstanecs connected with the 
selection of names which had now been sub- 
mitted to the consideration of the House. 
It was perfectly true that arrangements 
made on House were not always 
binding within doors, but he thought the 
oecasion in which every 

man would feel himself bound 
by what had occurred out of doors, Himself, 
the hon. Member for Cheshire, the hon. | 
Member for Monmouthshire, and the hon, | 
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Member for Edinburghshire, met forthe pur- 
pose of choosing the requisite number to 
form the Committee. Having met, as he 
stated, for the purpose of arranging who 
were the most fit to compose such a Com- 
mittee, he confessed he was most anxious 
that a person of such transcendent talents 
as the hon. and learned Gentleman—that 
aman filling so large a space in the eyes 
of his own coi intrymen, and occupying no 
small degree of attention in this country 
—he was, he did not hesitate to acknow- 
ledge, most anxious that a person of that 
distinction should be tried by his Peers ; 
it was, besides, the express request of the 
hon. and learned Gentleman himself. He, 
therefore, naturally wished to nominate as 
a member of that Committee the right hon. 
Baronet opposite, the Member for Tam- 
worth, looking upon him as the representa- 
tive of a large partyin that House. If that 
right hon. Baronet had agreed to serve on 
the Committee, it would, of course, have 
been necessary, or at least fitting, that 
some Cabinet Minister should also be 
nominated, and he suggested the name of 


ithe right hon, Gentleman the President of 


the Board of Trade, and the number 

izreed on was eleven, including the Chair- 
man, ‘The objection to the right hon. 
Baronet proceeded from the right hon. 
Baronet himself; accordingly, neither he 
nor the President of the Board of Trade 
was named in the list of the Committee 
the hon. Member for Cheshire brought 
him the list, as having been approved on 
the other side, and he considered the 
arrangement Gaal, supposing the Member 
for Tamworth, and the President of the 
Board of Trade to have respectively 
retired, and he certainly considered the 
list perfectly fair, He saw the Member 
for Dublin on the subject, and obtained 
his consent; it was therefore impossible 
that any change could be adopted, and 
that was the reply he made when applied 
to on the subject while going out to divide 
on the motion of the hon. Member for 
Bath. The other list prepared on the 
occasion was as follows :— 

Mr. Ridley Colburne, Mr. Bannerman, 
Sir R. Ferguson, Mr. W. Orde, Mr. R. 
Clive, Lord Francis Egerton, Lord East- 
nor, Mr. H. G. Ward, Sir C. Broke Vere, 
Mr. B. Hall, and Mr. Wilson Patten. 

Sir George Clerk said, that in a case of 
that kind he naturally desired, as any one 
so connected with it must, tomake the selec- 
tion of persons as impartial as possible, 
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Having met the hon, Membersalready men- 
tioned, they agreed upon the general prin- 
ciples which ought to guide them in making 
the selection. Inthe first place, they desired 
to put on it men holding high official 
situations at present. On the other hand, 
they wished to nominate some who had 
recently filled situations of importance 
under the Government of his right hon, 


{Fes. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


t 


Friend the Member for ‘Tamworth ; it was | 


also thought expedient that there should 


be no Members for Ireland on the Com- | 


mittee; then, likewise, it was considered 
that five should be selected from each side 
of the House, and that the eleventh should 


| ber for St. 


be chosen, not, as was usual in the case of | 


other Select Committees, from the same 
side of the House with the mover, but 
from amongst those of the same side of 
the House with the individual whose cha- 
racter might be affected by the inquiry. 
It was, indeed, at first arranged that five 
should be selected from one side of the 
House, and five from the other, and one 
neutral, and it was suggested that a person 
of this description was more easy to be 
found on that side of the House on this 
question. Afterwards a new arrangement 
was proposed, in consequence of a sugges- 
tion that the right hon. Baronet the Mem- 
ber for Tamworth, and the right hon. 


| the Member for Nottingham, the 
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Committee, and he had selected fve nimes, 
having first ascertained that the Gentle- 
men nominated were willing and able to 
attend. These names were before the 
House, and it was for the House to form 
their judgment upon them. On his part, 
he took no exception to those named on 
the opposite side—neither to the hon. 
Member for Aberdeen, the Member for 
Newcastle, the gallant General who was 

hon. 
Member for Bridport, nor the hon. Mem- 
Alban’s, all of whom were 
remarkable for the political warmth they 
exhibited on all occasions. 

Mr. John Stanley observed, that when 
it was found that the right hon. Baronet 
the Member for Tamworth could not serve 
on the Committee, it was arranged that no 
Member of a corresponding station on the 
Ministerial side of the 
one of its Members. The hon. and learned 

H as then 


Member for the Tower Hamlets w 
proposed, but he was objected to on the 


} 
ground of his ra judicial person, and 


tlouse should be 


bein 


|his name was therefore struck out, and 


| -s ! Ot a 1 La ‘. ] ‘ - 
} another Gentieman on the other side was 


Gentleman the President of the Board of | 


Trade, should also be members of the 
Committee. It, however, appeared to 
him that there were circumstances which 
precluded the possibility of his right hon. 
Friend’s acceptance of that office, and 
therefore that suggestion was not acceded 
to on his part, considering, as he did, that 
the Committee being of a judicial nature, 
it was important not to name those who 
would not attend. 
the negotiation before the names of many 
Members were put down; but, as his right 
hon. Friend was not named on the Com- 
mittee, he contended that the name of the 
right hon. President of the Board of Trade 
should not be put down. He considered, 
then, that he was perfectly at liberty to 
choose five names from that (the Oppo- 
sition) side of the House, selecting persons 
who were free from all suspicion of per- 
sonal hostility to Mr. O’Connell, while he 
on his side would not object to any five 
names proposed on the other side, how- 
ever warmly they were in the habit of ex- 
erting themselves in favour of the cause 
they espoused. He thought it better that 
there should be no professional men on the 


Thus they broke off 


; should be 


also struck out for the same reason. He 
had himself no objection to the list as sub- 
mitted to the House. 
was, whether there 
The Committee itself was to be constituted 
with 


The only question 


were to be nominee s? 


these provisions, that the Members 


taken from both sides of the 


| House, that no Member for Ireland should 
| sit upon it, and that it should not contain 





any Member of the present or the late 
Administration, 

The list of the proposed Committee was 
again read over. 

Mr. Warburton objected to the name of 
Mr. Barneby being euthe list. He en- 
tertained no personal objection to tbat 
hen. Gentleman, but he did not think 
that he had sufficient standing in the 
House to carry a proper degree of weight. 
There had been a departure from the ori- 
ginal agreement, according to which the 
name of Dr. Lushington was on the list ; 
but that had since been removed, as well 
as that of Mr. Wilson Patten. He (Mir. 
Warburton) should propose that either 
Lord Clive or Mr. Wilson Patten be 
placed on the Committee, instead of the 
hon. Member for Droitwich (Mr. Bar- 
neby). 

Lord John Russell was extremely 
anxious that some arrangement should 
take place, or that the Committee could be 
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named without giving rise to any serious 
difference of opinion. Although there had 
been some misunderstanding respecting 
the names, yet he had thought that his 
hon. Friend the Member for Bridport, and 
the hon. Baronet, the Member for Edin- 
burghshire, had come to an arrangement 
on the subject. He admitted that the 
Committee, as originally agreed upon, 
contained the names of hon, Members 
having more experience in the House than 
the hon. Member for Droitwich, who was 
now proposed; but when he considered 
that the discussion had proceeded without 
that excitement on either side of the 
House which might have been expected 
from the nature of the question, and as 
every one was aware how desirable it was 
that the Committee should be appointed 
without a division, so that they might at 
once proceed calmly, and without ap- 
parently different views, to the considera- 
tion of the subject, he thought that it 
would be much more advantageous if his 
hon. Friend did not press the question to 
a vote. He would only add, that although 
the list of the Committee now proposed 
was not exactly the same as that previously 
agreed upon, still, as far as he was con- 
cerned, he did not think that the fairness 
of the names could be questioned. 

The name of Mr. Barneby was placed 
on the list, and the other names were 
agreed to. 

Mr. Warburton proposed that a nomi- 
nee should be appointed on each side. 
He might be necessary in the cross- 
examinations of witnesses to press ques- 





tions with great severity, and that could be 
much better done by nominees than by 
members of this Committee. If this were 
not done, some of the members of the 
Committee might be heated by the nature 
of the cross-examinations that might be 
pursued by other members, If the hon, 
Member or the hon. Baronet was prepared 
to name a Gentleman as a nominee, he 
(Mr. Warburton) would also do so on the 
part of Mr. O’Connell. 

Mr. Robinson objected to the appoint- | 
ment of nominees. He did not see on} 
what principle the House could consent to 
such a proposition, When a fair Com- 
mittee was appointed, and the requisite 
information was furnished to enable them 
to form a correct judgment, he did not 
see the necessity for nominees. He ob- 
jected to it also as it was a departure from 
the course pursued in similar cases, 
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Mr. John Stanley observed that the hon. 
Member was mistaken in supposing that it 
was a departure from the usual course to 
appoint nominees in such a case as the 
present. In this case it was clearly un- 
derstood between the parties when the list 
of the Committee was agreed to, that a 
nomince should be appointed on each side, 
and this was considered a material point. 
It was desirable to keep the members of 
the Committee as much.as possible from 
any thing like violent heats, or to excite 
any feelings calculated to prevent them 
forming a cool judgment, and certainly 
this was not likely to be the case if the 
Members had to cross-examine the wit- 
nesses at great length. 

The Speaker then read the names of 
Sir Frederick Pollock and Mr. Sergeant 
Wilde, who were appointed nominees, 


Corporation ReForM (IRELAND.)] 
Mr. Sergeant O’ Loghlen then rose to move 
for leave to bring in the Bill for reforming 
the Municipal Corporations of Ireland. 

Sir Robert Peel interrupted the hon. 
and learned Gentleman, and suggested 
that as it was impossible, after a discussion 
of the exciting nature of that which the 
House had just listened to, to induce hon. 
Members to attend calmly to a new sub- 


ject, be would recommend the hon. and 


learned Gentleman to introduce his Bill 
at once, and to enter upon an explanation 
of its details in proposing the second 
reading of it. 

Mr. Sergeant O’Loghlen would gladly 
avail himself of the suggestion of the 
right hon. Baronet. He then moved that 
leave be given to bring ina Bill for the 
regulation of Municipal Corporations in 
Ireland. 

Motion agreed to. 

Bill brought in, and read a first time. 


POLI OLOL ETO mm 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, February 17, 1836. 


MINUTES. ] Bills. Read a first time:—Registration of Births, 
&e., and Celebration of Marriages (England).—Read a 
second time:—Transfer of Aids ; Exchequer Bills. 

Petitions presented. By Dr. BALpwin, from Cork, for the 
Abolition of Tithes—By Mr. H. Curteis, from the 
Guardians of the Poor of Haslewood, to prolong the period 
for the Payment of Workhouses Loans.—By Sir Joun 
TYRRELL, from Saffron Walden, to the same effeect.—By 
the Earl of DARLINGTon, from Agriculturists of Wiltshire, 
for Relief.—By Lord CC. MANNERS, from the North 
Leicestershire Agricultural Society, Owners and Occupiers 
of Land near Walton, and from Inhabitants of Bury St. 
Edmond’s, to the same effeet.—By Sir Joon TYRRELL, 
from the Chelmsford Agricultural Society, Complaining 
that no Member for Essex had been appointed on the 
Agricultural Committee.—By Mt, H, CurTEIS, from 
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Licensed Victuallers of Sussex, for a Reduction of the 
Duty on Spirit Licenses.—By Captain PecueLr, from 
Licensed Victuallers of Old and New Shoreham, to the 
same effect.—By Mr. Grore, from the Company of Water- 
men, for the Regulation of Steam Navigation on the 
Thames.—By Mr. SHAW LeFevre, from two Places in 
Hampshire, Complaining of Agricultural Distress, 





CounseL For Prisoners. | Mr. 


{Fes 17} 





Ewart moved the second reading of the | 
Prisoners’ Defence by Counsel Bill. In | 


doing so, he said, that he had brought 
forward the Bill on the same grounds 
urged by him last Session. That being 
the fact, he did not deem it necessary to 
go into any very lengthened details on 
the present occasion, 
then, as now, was, to secure the means of 
eliciting truth and promoting justice. He 
felt strengthened in his course of proceed- 
ing by the example of other countries on 


His great object | 


this very question ; and by the fact that his | 


Bill had received the sanction and support 
of gentlemen of the bar of Scotland. 

Sir Eardley Wilmot said, that the 
Opinions he entertained last Session in 
regard to this measure had been fully 


} 


confirmed by the inquiries he had since | 


made, and he therefore felt called upon 
to move, that the Bill be read a second 
time that day six months. Nine-tenths 


of the profession and the Judges were | 


decidedly hostile to the alteration it pro- 
posed. If any practical measure—a mea- 
sure, for instance, doing away with all 


speeches upon a criminal prosecution, or | 


for allowing a speech for the prisoner when 


| 


there was a speech for a prosecution — 


were introduced, he would give it his sup- 
port; but he could not consent to a Bill, 
which, like the present, opened the door 
to the greatest possible confusion and in- 
convenience, without being calculated in 
the smallest degree to assist those for 
whose benefit it professed to be introduced. 
He moved as an Amendment, ‘* That the 
Bill be read a second time that day six 
months,” 

Mr. O'Connell said, that the law, as it at 
present stood, was abominable. Nothing 


could be more frightfully unjust. In a_ 
likewise, that it would prove highly in- 


criminal prosecution the prosecutor’s coun- 
sel might make two speeches, while the 
prisoner’s counsel was not allowed to say 
one word. There were cases of circum- 
stantial evidence in which, unless counsel 
were allowed ‘to interfere, the facts must 
remain unexplained. He had known in- 
stances in which prisoners could not possi- 
sibly have been convicted had counsel 
been allowed to plead in their favour, He 
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remembered a case of three brothers who 
had been convicted, when he was satisfied 
that if he had been allowed to speak for 
only five minutes he could have proved 
their innocence. He must complain of 
the conduct of some of the Judges in Ire- 
land, as well as of the motives of certain 
barristers who had given evidence on the 
subject before a Committee of the House 
of Lords. He thought the hon. Baronet 
ought to allow the Bill, at all events, to 
pass a second reading, and then in 
Committee seek to mould its details into 
the form he thought most advisable. 

Sir Frederick Pollock entirely agreed 
in what had fallen from the hon. and 
learned Member for Dublin on this subject. 
The present state of the law was not only 
disgraceful to the Legislature, but most 
dangerous to the community at large— 
It was also fraught with anomalies. If a 
man were under a criminal charge, would 
he not be desirous to have counsel? And 
if capable of addressing the Court himself, 
might he not be his own counsel? The 
principle was strictly observed in civil 
cases, and he did not see why it should 
not apply with infinitely greater force in 
those which were of a criminal nature. It 
was quite impossible that the Judge could 
act as counsel for the prisoner, all he 
could do was to ascertain the particulars 
of the charge brought against him. He 
(Sir F. Pollock) held it to be essential 


| that the prisoner’s counsel should have 


the last word. Tle had frequently known 
a good defence to be kept back through 
the fear of the reply on the part of the 
counsel for the prosecution. He entirely 
concurred in the principle and objects of 
this Bill. 

Mr. Poulter would never consent that 
every case of felony should be accompanied 
with a speech from the counsel for the 
prisoner. Were such a practice to be 
adopted it would have the effect of de- 
stroying that pure administration of justice 
which had hitherto been attended with 
such beneficial effects, and he believed, 


jurious to the prisoner’s case. 

Mr. Lynch supported the Bill. In every 
country of Europe the privilege of being 
heard by counsel was allowed the pri- 
soner; and even in this country it was not 
prevented by statute, but only by usage. 

Mr. Sergeant Goulburn was convinced 
that the Bill would fail in assisting the 
ends of justice. He thought it advisable, 
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as it was in accordance to all precedent, 
that none in a Crown Court should be 
permitted to speak but the Judge. He 
would not deny that in other countries 
where there was more excitement, he was 
happy to say, than in ours, a system 
similar to the one proposed might be of 
service. The measure was opposed by 
the Judges, who thought it unfair to the 
prisoners. 

Dr. Lushington was decidedly in fayour 
of the Bill; and when it was said by 
those who opposed it that the whole weight 
of the bar, and the whole authority of the 
bench was ranged against it, he would 
only observe that the noble and learned 
Lord, the Chief Justice of the King’s 
Bench, whose situation as Common Ser- 
geant in the City of London, had given 
him great experience in the administration 
of Criminal law, had expressed to him an 
anxious wish for the success of a measure 
of this description. He agreed with the 
hon. and learned Member for Huntingdon, 


(Sir F. Pollock), that the law, in its | 


present 
country. 
Colonel Perceval would not allow the 
question to go to a division without throw- 
ing back the imputation cast upon the 
learned Judges in Ireland by the hon, and 
learned Member opposite (Mr. O’Connell). 
It was the habit of the hon. and learned 


state, was a disgrace to the 


Member to charge those learned Func- | 
tionaries with partiality. He grounded his | 


charges not upon facts, but his prejudices. 
He also felt it his duty to do the same 
with regard to a learned Friend, whom he 
had also the honour to call a countryman 
(Mr. C. Phillips). The hon. and learned 
Member for Dublin had insinuated that 
the evidence given before the House of 
Lords by that Gentleman on the subject 
of having counsel for prisoners, was in- 
fluenced by the poor, paltry, and pitiful 
consideration of fees. This he thought a 
most unjust imputation. In conclusion, 
all he should say was, that he thought the 
present law was better than the proposed 
measure. 

The Attorney-General had heard nothing 
which tended in the slightest degree to 
alter the opinion which he had formed 
upon this subject very early in his profes- 
sional career. It had been stated by those 
who were opposed to the measure, that no 
members of the legal profession, who had 
practised much in the Crown Courts, had 
expressed an opinion in its favour, Now 
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it so happened, that nearly the whole of 
the first part of his professional life had 
been passed in the Crown Courts, and 
from the experience he had thus acquired 
of the administration of criminal law, he 
was strongly of opinion that a measure of 
this description was absolutely necessary 
to vindicate the law of England from a 
deep and disgraceful stain. There was no 
reason why counsel should not be allowed 
to speak for the prisoner in cases of felony 
as well as in cases of misdemeanour. The 
anomaly which the law as it now stood 
presented upon that point, he conceived 
to be a scandal to the administration of 
justice in this country. That some incon- 
venience might result from the change 
| Was no reason why a glaring injustice 
| should be allowed to remain. It was high 
| time that the scandal should be removed. 
| Therefore, although he thought that some 
of the details might require alteration, he 
Should give to the principle of the present 
| Bill his firm and cordial support. 

Mr. Cripps thought, that if the Bill 
were passed, prisoners would not be so 
well off as they were under the present 
system. 

Mr. Plumptre said, that the question 
was, whether the practical working of 
such a Bill would be beneficial to prison- 
ers. If he could persuade himself that it 
would be really advantageous to them, he 
should give it his warmest support. But 
he confessed that, as at present informed, 
he entertained very strong doubts upon 
the point. 

The House divided. 

On the Motion for the second reading, 
Ayes 179; Noes 35—Majority 144. 

List of the Noks. 

Lefroy, Sergeant 
Lefroy, A. 
Maclean, D. 
Nicholl, Dr. 
Perceval, Colonel 
Plumptre, J. P. 
Poulter, J. 8. 
Price, S. G. 
Sibthorp, Colonel 
Somerset, Lord G. 
Trench, Sir F. 
Trevor, Hon. G. R. 
Weyland, R. 
Wrottesley, Sir J. 

TELLERS, 


Goulburn, Sergeant 
Wilmot, Sir E, 








| Archdall, M. 
Barneby, J. 
Blackstone, Wm. S, 
| Buller, Sir J. 

| Cartwright, W. R. 
|Chandos, Marquess 
Clive, E. B. 

Cripps, J. 
| Divett, E. 

' Dundas, G. 
| Egerton, W. T. 

Fector, J. M. 

Goring, H. D. 
/Goulburn, Rt. Hn. H. 
| Heron, Sir R. 

Hope, H. T. 

Inglis, Sir Robert 

Lawson, A. 
| Bill read a second time, and referred to 
a select Committee. 
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[The List of the Ayes obtained on this 
division was so extremely inaccurate, being 
deficient as originally published, no less 
than fifty-six names that it would only 
mislead were we to insert it.] 


Tue New Houses or PariaMent.] 
Mr. Hawes moved that it be an instruc- 
tion to the Committee appointed to consider 
and report on the plans for the two Houses 
of Parliament, to inspect all the plans 
which had been submitted to his Majesty’s 
Commissioners, &c., and to receive the 
estimates of the said plans from such arch- 
itects as might be willing to furnish them 
to the Committee. He did not intend to 
cast any reflection, directly or indirectly, 
on the commissioners; but he deemed the 
inspection of all the plans necessary, in 
order to convince the public that, in select- 
ing a plan for a building adequate to the 
purposes of the Legislature, the decision 
come to was right and proper. It would 
give the public greater confidence in that 
decision. The course he was anxious to 
pursue would by no means open up the 
whole question again, which he particu- 
larly wished to avoid. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer opposed 
the motion. It would be a re-opening of the 
whole case. Certain resolutions were 
affirmed by the whole House, which went 
to the appointment of a Commission for 
the purpose of selecting the best plans 
from among the many offered; and the 
Select Committee of the last Session had 
been revived this Session to choose one 
from the number thus selected. The Com- 
missioners were men of experience and 
knowledge—and they were perfectly un- 
connected with the candidates, and per- | 
fectly unprejudiced. They had given | 
judgment in favour of four plans out of the | 
number submitted to them; and those 
they recommended to the consideration of , 
the Select Committee of the House. The | 
other plans were in the meanwhile open to | 
public inspection and general canvass. If, 
the House were now to refer the whole 
ninety-four plans submitted to the Com- 
missioners to the Committee, the greatest | 
embarrassment would be caused, and no 
good would result from it. He thought it) 
inexpedient, therefore, to adopt the motion | 
of his hon. Friend the member for Lam- ! 
beth 

Mr. Jephson said, that the House should | 
have an understanding with the right hon. | 
Chancellor of the Exchequer before it| 
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proceeded further, that no estimate should 
be received, and no definite arrangement 
entered into by the Committee, until the 
public had had an opportunity of examin- 
ing not only the successful plans but the 
unsuccessful ones also. 

Sir Robert Peel wished to ask the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite a question. 
When the parties were invited to send in 
their plans was there any intimation con- 
veyed to them as to the limits of the ex- 
pense which would probably be incurred 
by the nation? For instance, were they 
told that 500,000/, would be most likely 
voted, or a lesser or greater sum? If one 
party assumed that a million, or even mil- 
lions, would be voted for the purpose of 


of Parliament. 


>erectinge both Houses of Parliament, and 
Db >] 


another assumed a smaller sum, he should 
not beat all surprised to find that the plan 
founded on the estimate of the greater was 
superior to that founded on the estimate 
of the lesser. The artist who assumed the 
expenditure of a million would have an 
advantage in framing his plan over the 
more penurious artist, who assumed the 
expenditure of only 300,000/. and so on, 
in an increasing ratio. Although the 
Commissioners might have given the 
reward yoted by the House to the artist of 
the best plan, with every justice and rea- 
son, still it might be a question for the 
House to consider whether the artist who 
had combined the two main requisites— 
the best plan with the most economical 
estimate—should not be entitled to the 
preference, He begged an answer to his 
question——whether there had been any in- 
structions given to the Committee as to the 
limitation of the expense in the plans for 
the construction of both Houses of Parlia- 
ment ? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said 
that the whole proceeding respecting the 
new Houses of Parliament had been the 
proceeding of the House of Commons, and 
that the course adopted by the Government 
respecting the plans, had been controlled 
by the resolutions of a Committee up stairs. 
No limitation whatsoever with respect to 
expense was contained in those resolutions; 
the principal object was to get the best 
plan that could be obtained of a building 
for the accommodation of the Legislature, 
and the artists were left entirely free as to 


' the article of expense : no restriction being 


imposed on them, except as to the style of 
building. As no limitation of expense was 
imposed, of course all the architects were 
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upon equal terms, except so far as one | should be limited; but they did not seem 


architect might let his imagination lead 
him very wide with regard to expense and 
decoration, while another might be more 
moderate in his conceptions. 

Sir Robert Peel said, that the particu- 
lar and practical question he wished to 
ask the right hon. Gentleman was—When 
the Commissioners were appointed by the 
Government to select the best plans and 
give prizes to the most deserving artists, 
were they directed to decide on the ab- 
stract question of whether one plan was 
better than another, or were their instruc- 
tions to combine economy with beauty, 
and take into consideration the -expenses 
as well as the fitness of the plans they se- 
lected? He wished to know whether the 
artists had any guide? and whether one 
said—‘ I'll send in my plan without con- 
sidering the expense of it,” while another 
said—* I'll consider the expense as well as 
the propriety of my plan for the purpose. 
If+*no limitation had been suggested or 





understood he was very much afraid that | 


the Commissioners had selected the four 
best plans without reference to the ex- 
ense. 


to think as he did on the subject. He 
fully agreed with the observations of the 
right hon. Baronet, that a plan formed on 
an estimated expenditure of two millions 
would be likely to be far superior to one 
formed ov an estimate of a quarter the 
amount. He thought the whole of the 
plans should again receive inspection and 
consideration, both with regard to the ex- 
pense and the beauty, and that the whole 
House should decide on that which was 
best in all respects. He thought the 
course suggested by the hon. Member for 
Lambeth was best calculated to meet the 
emergency and obtain for the House the 
information which it stood in need of. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer de- 
clared that the reproaches which had 
been directed against the Committee 
were highly unjust. There was not the 
slightest information given to the pro- 
fession which could enable one interested 
party to take an advantage of another. 
So little aware were the candidates of the 
opinions of the Committee that one of the 
successful parties had actually taken 


steps to exhibit his plans along with 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer be-, 
lieved that the Commissioners were em- | 


powered to take nothing into consideration 
besides the beauty and conyenience of the 
plans laid before them for selection. They 
could not take cognizance of the expense, 
as it was a question which did not fall 


others, imagining that he was among the 
rejected. 

Mr. Warburton said, that the hon. 
Member for Middlesex appeared to be 


' mistaken as to the recommendation of the 


within the line of duty marked out for | 


them. 


Mr. Hume agreed with the observations | 


of the right hon. Baronet. The House, 


in his opinion, had made one or two se- | 


rious errors in their decision of the ques- 
tion. The first was permitting the Com- 
missioners to decide on the best plans. 
Some of these plans, if he was rightly 


informed, were exhibited to the Commis- | 


sioners themselves and to the public by | 


the architects long before the decision had 
been come to respecting them. 


Besides, | 


accustomed as the Commissioners were to | 


the styles of different architects, they 
could easily recognize in the several draw- 
ings the hand of the artist. He had been 
informed that Mr. Barry, the successful 
candidate, had exhibited his plan publicly 
before the decision of the Commissioners 
in its favour. The next mistake was with 
regard to the question of expenses. It was 
not his fault, however, as he had sug- 
gested to the Committee that the expenses 





Committee that a public exhibition should 
be ordered by the House, whereas it was 
a private exhibition by the artists them- 
selves that they had sanctioned. There 
was also a great fallacy in the idea that 
several estimates by distinct architects 
could be expected to harmonise. Where, 
for instance, one man adopted a different 
standard of value for labour, or bricks, or 
timber from that of another, it would be 
impossible to arrive at any useful compa- 
rative result, and it would be a palpable 
loss of time to all parties to enter on such 
a course, though, he confessed, it would 
be only consistent to require a satisfactory 
estimate, with working drawings, of any 
plan that the House might be inclined to 
approve, before they finally adopted it. 
It would, however, be mere foily to require 
estimates of ninety-five plans. The cost 
would be enormous, and the advantage 
nothing. 

Sir Robert Inglis trusted that the House 
would not adopt any course that would 
have the effect of delaying the erection of 
the new buildings and embarrassing the 
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Committee.. He hoped they would see 
the propriety of the following course 


pointed out by the Chancellor of the Ex- | 


chequer ; and, having advanced so far in 
their most desituble work, 


effected. If not retarded by the adoption 
of this Resolution, he expected fourteen 
days more would suffice to fulfil the 
duties which yet remained for the Com- 
mittee to execute in the preparatory steps 
requisite to enable the Hlouse to adopt a 
plan, which he hoped would then be pro- 
ceeded with immediately. If no needless 
delay were occasioned he hoped to see the 
work in progress in April. 

Sir Frederick Trench said, the eandi- 
dates and the House also would have been 
saved immense dithculties if a maximum 
of expense had been stated for their gui- 
dance. Each of the plans selected by the 
Committee might (for wantof such previous 
instruction) cost two millions, perhaps, 
instead of one, if put in execution; so 
that, when the House came to decide on 
the best, it might find the whole four 
objectionable in this view, and it might 
therefore find itself placed in great difli- 
culties, and be obliged to liezin de novo. 
He thought the proposition of the right hon, 
Gentleman, to place the four approved 
plans in a room together for the inspection 
of Members, to enable the House to 
arrive at a fair choice amongst them, was 
very good. He had no doubt, however, 
that the Committee had selected the best, 
and that the House would confirm their 
decision; but he feared that the best 
might be found inadmissible in point of 
expense, and that, after all, none of them 
could be executed. 

Mr. Hall agreed with the hon. Member, 
that, although one plan had received a 
premium of 1,500/., and three others 5007. 
each, it did not follow that any of them 
were to be executed. It would be im- 
possible to accede to the proposition be- 
fore the House to receive estimates and 
report on the merits of ninety-five plans. 
It would require at least five or six months 
to draw up an estimate of Mr. Barry’s 
alone, with working drawings, sections, 
and elevations ; and the calculations and 
inspections necessary to verify the whole 
would be an endless work. It would cer- 
tainly be highly satisfactory not only to 
the successful architects but to Members 
and the public if both classes of plans, 
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not turn back | 
again and undo all the Committee had | 


the selected and rejected, could be exhi- | 
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| bited together, so that the labours of the 
| artist and the judgment of the Committee 
'could at the same time be fairly appre- 
| ciated. 

Mr. Hughes Hughes thought that the 
subject of expense should receive imme- 
| diate attention, as very erroneous views 
| had gone abroad on the subject. He had 
_heard that the author of one of the selected 
plans had been congratulated on his 
success by some one who expressed a 
doubt that the expense would be a bar to 
its erection, and that the architect 
had declared it could be erected for 
500,0002. 

Mr. Williams Wynn defended the pro- 
priety of the original determination of the 
House to obtain the best plan without a 
view to expense, and agreed with the hon. 
Member for Bridport (Mr. Warburton), 
that the various units of value adopted by 
estimators for timber, stone, bricks, 
labour, &c., would probably have only led 
to false conclusions, especially when they 
considered the site of the building in the 
vicinity of the river, and the various views 
that architects might be expected to take 
of a proper foundation in that locality. 
The experience they had obtained in the 
case of the Custom House proved that 
the cheapest plan was not always the best ; 
and he thought the safest way in the pre- 
| sent instance was, to refer the task of 
| drawing up an estimate for the adopted 
plan to some builder of eminence, who 
| should not be interested as a competitor 
in the transaction, An estimate furnished 
by the architect would, after all, be quite 
valucless, for it would be impossible to 
expect that in a national work of this 
nature he could find security that it 
should not exceed the amount of his 
calculation; and though he might 
estimate the cost at 300,0002., it might, 
when finished, be found to exceed a 
tuillion. Nothing was so easy as to make 
mistakes in these matters; the error of Sir 
William Chambers in’ the case of 
Somersct House was well known, which 
cost treble the sumestimated, on account of 
unexpected difficulties encountered in 
the slimy soil in which the under-ground 
buildings were necessarily constructed, 
and which, (he understood) no architect 
could foretel the cost of in similar cir- 
cumstances. He thought it therefore 
best to persevere in the course adopted 
by the House last year. 

* Lord Stanley was very desirous to cor- 
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rect an erroneous impression which had 
gone abroad relative to the award of the 
Commissioners. He had seen it very 
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generally stated that they had awarded | 


1,500/. to the gentleman who had sentin 
the first plan, and 500/. to each of the 
other architects whose designs they 
approved of. 
mistaken, they had no power to make any 
such award. All they had to do was this 
—to select a number of plans, not less 
than three, nor more than five, to be 
referred to a Committee to be appointed 


Now, unless he was much) 
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Wakley, T. Yorke, E, T. 
Villiers, C. P. TELLERS. 
| Walter, J. Hawes, B. 


Walker, R. O'Brien, W. S. 


Suannon Navieation.] Lord Cle- 


_ ments, in moving for certain papers relative 


to the projected improvements of the river 
Shannon, observed that the right hon. 
gentleman (the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer), during the preceding Session, 


_had stated as a reason why he had been 


subsequently, composed of Members of | 


both Houses of Parliament; . and to 
declare each of these plans entitled toa 
premium of 500/. A further recommen- 
dation of the Committee was, that the 
architect of the plan ultimately selected, 
if he were not employed to build the 
Houses of Parliament, should receive a 
further premium of 1 ,000J. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
admitted the accuracy of his noble Friend’s 
recollection of the extent of the powers 
intrusted to the Committee. 

Mr. Hawes would leave the case to the 
decision of the House. 

Lord Sandon observed that it had been 
hardly ever found, in any case, that an 
architect was enabled to give ina correct 
estimate of the probable expense of a 
building, until it was actually erected. 
He hoped the principle of the Resolution 
which had been moved by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Southwark would be recognised and 
adopted by the House. 

The House divided: Ayes 48; Noes 
120; Majority 72. 


List of the Ayes. 


Aglionby, H. A. 
Angerstein, J. 
Balfour, T. 
Barnard, E. G. 
Bateson, Sir R, 
Blake, M. J. 
Bowring, Dr. 
Bodkin, J. J. 
Brotherton, J. 
Brownrigg, J. S. 
Buckingham, J. S. 
Coote, Sir C. H. 
Crawford, 5. 
Eaton, R. J. 
Elphinstone, H. 
Evans, G. 
Fielden, J. 
Fleming, J. 
Forbes, W. 
Gaskill, J. M. 
Gore, W, O, 





Halford, H. 
Heathcoat, J. 
Hume, J. 

Johnston, A. 

Kirk, P. 

Leader, J. T. 
Lefroy, Sergeant 
Lefroy, A. 

Lewis, D. 

Lister, E. C. 
Maunsell, T. P. 
Pelham, Hon. C. A. 
Pryme, G. 

Praed, W. M. 
Potter, R. 

Rundle, J. 
Sheldon, E. R. C. 
Sinclair, Sir G. 
Smyth, Sir G. I. 
Thompson, Col. 
Tulk, C, A, 
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unable to bring forward the Government 
plans with respect to this undertaking, the 
great pressure of other business, by which 
his attention was altogether occupied. It 
was owing to this that the Bill which pas- 
sed last Session, for the purpose of author- 
ising certain preparatory proceedings to be 
taken relative to the landed proprietors 
whose estates would be benefited by the 
projected alterations, was deferred until 
the month of August; but he could 
not conceive that there was any excuse 
for the delay in appointing Commissioners 
to act under that Bill; nor that there was 
any reason why the Commission should be 
restricted to the mere purpose of ascer- 
taining the amounts to be levied on the 
landed proprietors, or why the Commis- 
sioners should not at once proceed to 
carry into execution the projects of im- 
provement. These several delays, together 
with those which might be expected, would 
postpone the matter to an indefinite period. 
Besides, the Government of this country 
was not fit to deal with matters of this 
description, they being rather of a local 
than of a general nature. It was for this 
reason that he felt some surprise at the 
Government having declined to receive or 
to sanction the plans of those parties who, 
being interested in the work, and who, 
being local proprietors, must of necessity 








be better able to suggest and to carry into 
| effect the improvement required, and his 
| surprise was the greater when he considered 
‘that the Government would have been 
| furnished with these plans gratuitously. 

He did not mean to deny the fitness of the 
| Commissioners to execute the task which 
| had devolved upon them, but he consi- 
dered that five engineers of such eminence 
as those named in the Commission were 
too many to appoint for such a purpose, 
and the only result to be looked for would 
be that some plan of great magnificence 
and grandeur would be suggested, which 
the House of Commons would never feel 
itself authorised to grant money to execute, 
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and then the projected improvement of the 
river would be altogether dropped and lost 
sight of. The public, he felt assured, 
would have been much better satistied if 
only one of these engineers had been ap- 
pointed. In conclusion, he begged to ask 
the right hon. Gentleman whether he could 
hold out any prospect that the work would 
be finished during the term of the natural 
lives of the present generation? It had 
been promised to Ireland ever since the 
Union that the great river of that kingdom 
should be made available for her commerce, 
but as yet that promise had been evaded 
and postponed. The noble Lord then 
moved for a copy of the instructions to the 
Commissioners appointed under the Sth 
and 6th Wm. 4th., c. 67, for the im- 
provement of the river Shannon, with the 
date of their appointment, and the date of 
their first meeting in their capacity of 
Commissioners. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that he had no difficulty whatever in- 
granting at once the papers asked for by 
the noble Lord; at the same time he must | 
express his surprise at some of the remarks 
which had fallen from his noble Friend. 
The charge which the noble Lord had | 
brought against him was, that he was over- | 
cautious, over-scrupulous in the steps) 
which he took in granting away the public 
money. He would acknowledge that he 
had been cautious, and he would tell 
the noble Lord why. He had thought it 
necessary before the grant of any money 
was proposed or sanctioned by the Govern- 
ment, that the House should be put in 
possession of the plans of the undertaking, 
and of the amount of local levies to be 
made in support of it. He was perfectly 
aware, as the noble Lord had stated, that 
he could have had plenty of plans for no- 
thing at all from local parties who were | 
interested in the scheme, but that sort of 
information and project it did not suit the 
Government to accept, or to go to work 
upon. He, therefore, sought the whole 
profession of engineers to obtain men who 
were qualified by their attainments and | 
high character to enter upon the examina- | 
tion of the localities, and to project the 
works, and who were, moreover, free from 
local bias or partialities, and the names of 
the Commissioners would be found to jus- 
tify his choice. The Government were 
bound in the most peculiar manner, after 
the signal failure of some similar works, 
to protect the public against loss or mis- 
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application of the money granted, and also 
to paren the nation at large from being 
made to pay large sums of money for the 
purpose of serving the interested views of 
the parties concerned. 

Mr. French remarked, that the right 
hon. Gentleman had studiously avoided 
noticing any of the questions put to him 
by the noble Lord, and had not by any 
means satisfactorily accounted for the 
delay complained of. The noble Lord had 
inquired if there was any prospect of the 
Report of the Commissioners being pre- 
sented in sufficient time, to enable the 
works for the improvement of the naviga- 
tion of this river to be commenced in the 
course of the ensuing summer, a question 
of the utmost importance, but to which 
the right hon, Gentleman had not given 
any answer, nor had they been told how it 
was proposed the Grand Canal should be 
dealt with. He (Mr. French) had no 
hesitation in avowing he was one of those 
Irish Members who, in common with the 
noble Lord, was deeply dissatisfied with 
the way in which this important question 
had been delayed. That dissatisfaction 
arose solely for the sake of his constituents 
and the public. He had neither personal 
nor family interest in it. He would not, 
however, charge his Majesty's Ministers 
collective! ly with the delay which had 
taken place—a delay which was universally 
compl: ained of, but would at once attribute 
it to its pro per quarter—to the right hon. 
Gentleman, the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, and he trusted the House would agree 
with him this assertion was neither unfair 
nor incorrect, when he should have briefly 
recalled to their minds the circumstances 
which had taken place. No indication 
being shown on the part of Government 
of an intention to bring forward any mea- 
sure for the improvement of the Shannon, 
notwithstanding the various reports both 
of engineers and Committees of this House, 
the noble Lord, the Member for Calne, felt 
it his duty to call the attention of the 
House to the state of this river, and to 
move an address to his Majesty on the 
2nd. of May last. In the course of the 
debate the right hon. Gentleman, on the 
part of Government, undertook to intro- 
duce a measure for the improvement of its 
navigation. On this understanding no 
division was called for, and the subject 
was left in his hands. Considerable time, 
however, elapsed, and no steps were taken 
to carry this promise into effect. He and 
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several other Members felt it their duty to 
urge its fulfilment; at last, in the month 
of August, a Bill was introduced, falling, 
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indeed, far short of what they had reason | 


to expect, and what the interest of both 
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trespass on the indulgence of the House 


Shannon Navigation. 


on the present occasion, which was merely 


countries demanded. The right hon. Gen- | 
tleman has stated that Bill was opposed, | 

. | 
and that he was only enabled to carry it, | 


chiefly because the greater portion of the 


navigation of the river was in the hands of | 


Government. In this he differed most 
materially from that right hon. Gentleman. 
It was, indeed, true that out of the entire 
House some three or four Members had 
expressed a species of qualified dissent ; 
they were then present, and if he under- 
rated their force they could say so; but 
he maintained that, even without the assist- 
ance of Government, the question would 


have been carried by an overwhelming | 


majority. How could it be otherwise? 
The improvement of this river was of equal 
importance to both countries-—the interest 
of both nations were identified. But even 
after this Bill, such as it was, was carried, 
care was taken it should not be acted 
upon ; it received the royal assent on the 
3lst of August, and had the Commis- 
sioners been appointed in September, their 


report would then be ready to act upon. | 


Their duty was not one by any means 
likely to occupy much time, being merely 
to settle what compensation, if any, was 
to be given to the owners of mills, 
weirs, or any other description of property 


it might be deemed advisable to remove; | 


no information was required as to the 
nature of the improvements, the estimate 
of their expenses, or the different levels of 
the river; these had already been ascer- 
tained, and reported on by Mr. Rhodes. 
The right hon. Gentleman has acknow- 
ledged that the appointment of the Com- 
mission rested with him; how then, 
perfectly aware as he must be of the im- 
portance of the subject, would he account 
for four months having elapsed without the 
Commissioners being named, by which 
time the period for their labours had gone 
past, the floods having risen—it being im- 
possible for them to enter on their valu- 
ations while the river was swelled by the 
winter rains ? 
necessarily postponed for a season, owing, 
as he before stated, entirely to the conduct 
of the right hon. Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer. Although he was most anxious to 
enter on the main question of the state of 
this river, he felt it would not be fair to 


a motion for a paper, which had been 
granted; but it was not his intention to 
let the subject drop here, as, should such 
a petty estimate as that of last Session be 
again brought forward for the Upper Shan- 
non, that portion of the river in the hands 
of Government, the state of the navigation 
of which they ought to be ashamed of, he 
should feel it his duty to call the attention 
of the House to the navigation of this 
river, as affecting the interests of both 
countries. 

Mr. Hume contended that the right hon. 
Gentleman had acted with extreme pro- 
priety and prudence in taking measures to 
ascertain the value of the improvements 
upon the estates of the local proprietors 
of the river Shannon before he proceeded 
to propose any grant of public money. In 
fact, no Chancellor of the Exchequer 
could have acted with more wisdom than 
the right hon. Gentleman had done in 
this case. He would venture to take the 
defence of the right hon. Gentleman on 
his shoulders, and he was sure that the 
right hon. Gentleman need not defend 
himself, 

Colonel Conolly entirely agreed in the 
assertion that preliminary precautions were 
highly necessary, and that the steps taken 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer were 
quite prudent and right. He begged to 
suggest, however, that whatever sum of 
money was granted on loan for this under- 
taking, it should be lent at the lowest 
possible rate of interest, as upon that it 
partly depended whether the capitalists of 
Ireland would consent to undertake the 
projected improvements. In fact, such a 


course had been pursued by the Govern- 


ment in lending money to Scotland for 
the purpose of national improvements, 
and Ireland had an equal claim to the 
consideration of the nation, 

Mr. Smith O’Brien regretted that the 
Commissioners had not been nominated 
iinmediately upon the royal assent being 
given to the Bill of last Session; he must, 


| however, add, that the gentlemen who com- 
| posed the body of Commissioners answered 
The whole project was _ 


the right hon. Gentleman’s description. 
Mr. Warburton said, that a distinct un- 
derstanding was come to with respect to 
the grant for the river Shannon improve- 
ments, that until a survey had been made, 
and the local improvements and benefits 
conferred thereby upon the proprietors of 
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the river banks had been estimated, and 
some terms or understanding come to 
with those proprietors, no proposal should 
be brought before the House for the grant 
of any specific sum. 

Mr. O’Connell said, that the right hon, 
Gentleman (the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer) was quite right as to the time at 
which the Commissioners were appointed, 
for if they had taken the survey at the 
time mentioned—namely, in August or 
September,—the river Shannon, which was 
then at its lowest, and conscquently the 
average height of water, or the levels of 
the river could not be ascertained. He 
certainly thought, with the gallant Member 
for Donegal, that the proposed grant ought 
to be lent at the lowest possible rate of 
interest. 

Motion agreed to, 


Municipat Councii or Poorr.| Mr. 
Blackburne rose in conformity with the 
notice which he had given, to move 
for the appointment of a Sclect Com- 
mittee to inquire into the circumstances 
attending the late election of the municipal 
council of the borough of Poole. If the 
circumstances which were stated in the 
petition which he held in his hand from a 
number of the inhabitants of Poole were 
heard before the Committee, he felt that 
he should be justified in asking permission 
of the House to bring in a bill to set aside 
the recent election of the corporate body 
in that borough, and to give the inhabi- 
tants the opportunity of another election. 
His present motion might, therefore, be 
considered merely as a preliminary propo- 
sition to ulterior measures. He trusted 
that if, in the opinion of almost every 
Member of the House, a case could be 
made out either of gross errors, or rather 
frauds, that had been committed in the 
municipal election in this borough, that 
steps would be taken to have them nulii- 
fied. He might, probably, be told, that the 
proceedings which had been adopted in a 
court of Jaw were sufficient for that pur- 
pose; but he trusted that he should be 
able to show to the House that a court of 
law would not afford a satisfactory remedy. 
He need not detain the House with any 
preliminary observations, but would at once 
proceed to state the facts of the case. 
The borough of Poole was divided into 
two wards, namely—-the north-east and 
the south-east wards. The two wards 
were to elect eizhteen councillors —nine 
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for each—and these were to elect the six 
aldermen. The borough of Poole, as many 
other places, was divided into two parties 
—the one the supporters of the old system 
of the corporation, and the other who 
thought that great benefit would be pro- 
duced to the inhabitants of the town by 
introducing a change of system and per- 
sons. Under these circumstances, it was 
not surprising that the inhabitants of the 
place were full of excitement to support 
the several interests in which they were 
engaged. Those who were anxious fora 
change suspected that those who were 
of the old system, and who 
were in office, and who, consequently, 
had thi of the election, 
would pursue some unfair course towards 
them; they, therefore, determined to 
adopt certain precautions, and among 
other things, they had their election papers 
of the list of councillors printed in blue let- 
ters, andin a particular manner. A few days 
afterwards they found that the supporters 
of the old corporation had issued papers ex- 
actly similar with the exception of the names 
to those they had adopted. To obviate 
any unfair proceeding, which they supposed 
was intended, they gave notice to all their 
partisans, or persons entitled to vote, and 
who were supposed to be favourable to 
their interest, to go to a particular place in 
the town when they had voted, and for 
each to give in a duplicate of the voting 
paper he had used. Until the morning 
of the election, they thought that the 
papers they had put forth, and the other 
steps which they had taken, would have 
been sufficient to have prevented any 
frauds ; but it turned out, by the contriv- 
ance of the mayor, that all their precautions 
were rendered null and useless, He pre- 
sided in one ward himself, and another 
person sat for him in the other, and each 
of them chose to have the voting carried 
on inasmall room. The mayor, as well 
as the person who presided in the other 
ward, had each of them a box before him, 


supporte rs 


management 


| which was locked, and there was a slit at 


the top, through which the election papers 
were dropped; there was a constable 
placed at the door of each election-room, 
and immediately an elector had given his 
election paper to the mayor, he was turned 
out of the room by the constable, Some 
of the electors objected to the election 


being carried on in snel small rooms ; but 


1 


wan 
their objections were overruled. ‘There 
conld be no doubt that it was the decided 
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intention of that House that the elections 
should be open; but the mayor of this 
borough took care that they should be 
as little so as possible, and his excuse for 
not allowing the electors to remain was, 
that the room in which he chose to carry 
on the election was extremely small. By 
the Act of Parliament it was not incum- 
bent on the person presiding at the elee- 
tions to put any questions to the persons 
tendering their voting papers, unless he 
was required to do so by two of the 
burgesses present ; he then had merely to 
ask whether the party presenting himself 
to vote was the person represented in the 
voting papers, and also whether he had 
voted before. On these questions being 
answered in the affirmative, the voting 
paper was taken. The burgesses were not 
at liberty, however, to do so in this case, 
in consequence of not more than one 
being allowed to be in the room at the time. 
At length they pressed the mayor on the 
point; and, on their urging him to put 
the questions to persons presenting them- 
selves before him to vote, he refused to 
do so, on the ground that it was then too 
late in the election, that it had gone on 
too far, and was then greatly against their 
party, and, without looking whether the 
papers presented to him were signed or 
not, he put all into the box before him. 
When the election was over it became the 
duty of the mayor to see who were the 
successful candidates. The election took 
place on the Saturday, and he stated at the 
close of the poll that he would give the 
result on the Monday. He was then pressed 
to agree, that when the boxes were opened, 
that certain of the burgesses should be 
allowed to see the papers, so as to form 
a just estimate as to the state of the votes. 
Ile objected, however, to this, no doubt 
because he supposed that it would destroy 
the scheme that he had in view. On the 
Monday, also, instead of declaring the 
pumbers that had voted for each candi- 
date, he merely declared that certain 
persons, whose names he read, had been | 
duly elected by a majority of votes. In | 

| 

| 





one of the wards, that in which he pre- 
sided, he stated that nine persons had | 
been elected councillors, all of whom 
belonged to the party to which he was 
attached ; and in the other ward, two out 
of the nine declared to be elected were of 
the same party. The consequence of this | 
was, that eleven councillors were elected | 
favourable to the old corporation, and 
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seven of the opposite party, and the for- 
mer, of course, had the preponderance in 
the election of the aldermen, and they thus 
added six znore to their party. The mayor 
admitted that he had found several papers 
in the boxes having the same names 
attached to them,” and apparently voting 
for both lists of candidates, and he stated 
that in such cases he had always chosen 
that list which suited him best, and sup 

ported the party to which he belonged. 
It appeared from an inquiry which had 
been made, that the two councillors of the 
old corporation party that had been re- 
turned for one of the wards, had not been 
voted for by the majority of the electors. 
If those two persons, therefore, had not 
been returned, there would have been an 
equality of voters, and much of what he 
had to complain would not have followed, 
as there would have been an equality of 
parties. If those two had not been re- 
turned as elected, he should not have been 
called upon to ask for Parliamentary in- 
terference ; but as the body as returned as 
duly elected had the right to elect the 
aldermen, and also to expend all the 
funds of the corporation, he thought that 
he was justified in calling upon the House 
to institute an inquiry, with a view ulti- 
mately to set aside the election. What 
were the consequences of the steps taken 
in this election? The councillors had the 
election of all the officers of the corpora- 
tion, and proceeded at once to choose 
those who were favourable to their party. 
This, however, was not the case in one 
remarkable instance. Although the town- 
clerk was one of the strongest friends of 
that party, they turned him out and ap- 
pointed another of their partisans in his 
stead; and this they did that they might 
enable the former to obtain compensation 
for his office. According to the general 
rule (when compensation was to be granted 
under the Municipal Corporation Bill,) 
one-third of the council might object to 
the amount proposed to be given, and 
might appeal to the Lords of the Treasury ; 
but in this borough things have been so 
managed, that just something more than 
two-thirds of the voters in the town-coun- 
cil were friends of the old corporation. 
Supposing the pay of the town-clerk was 
about 20/. a-~year—and he believed that it 
was not much more than that in the present 
case—but then there was a large addition 
by the fees which were paid to that officer 
—what would the House say if the sum 
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of 7,000. was proposed to be granted to 
him as a compensation? and this he un- 
derstood was the amount claimed. The 
income of the corporation of Poole was 
8002. a-year, and if the amount he bad 
stated was given as compensation in this 
instance, and a similar seale of expenditure 
was adopted in other cases, nothing what- 
ever would be left to carry ou the business 
of the corporation, From the registe: 
that had been kept, it appeared, that in 
the ward in which the mayor pre: 
189 burgesses had voted, and the person 
who had signed the 
to present to the House stated, that 10: 
of these burgesses declared that they had 
voted against the candidates of the old 
corporation party. In the other ward 160 
burgesses had voted, and ninety of thos« 
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ied 
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intend to take any part in the discussion 
itself, or to vote on this question, as he 
had been prolessi ) ‘onsulte dd by one 


who h dl be en calle 


of the parties led upon 
to appear in the Court of King’s Bench, 
and he had made the observation with 
which he had troubled the [louse rather 
on a point of form than anything el 
ile might add, that it was a ge Pru 
that h ie had laid down tor the cwovernance 
of his conduct since he had entered Pai 
lt Linie ( nt, never to tak n | in ti 
discussion of, or voting On, any question 
On whi h | ] ad pecn } OLCSSi nall 
oe In th case ana ypli tion 
\ made on the last dav of the la 
term, by hi learn j By na h \tt rney- 
i General, for a criminal mformation fi 


who had signed the petition declared that | 


they gave their votes also against the 
candidates on that side. Now, 
he did not mean to say, that some of the 
petitioners might not have voted for the 
mayor’s party, still all of them were so 
fully aware of the evil consequences likely 
to ensue to the town from the present state 
of things, that they had petitioned the 
House to set aside thee lection and give them 
the benefit of the Corporation Reform Bill. 
The House was aware that proceedings 
had been adopted in the Court of King’s 
Bench against two persons in the latter 
ward, calling upon them to show be what 
right they held the office of councillors 
But even if this was successful he did not 
think it was sufficient; but he thought 
they ought to vacate the election alto- 
gether. He now, having shortly stated 
the facts of the case, trusted he had said 


sufficient to induce the House to consent | 


to his motion. 

Sir Frederick Pollock was not sufficiently 
acquainted with the business of the 
House of Commons to say, whether an 
hon. Gentleman was justified or not in 
making a Motion for a Committee of 
Inquiry, because he might have heard 
something that had taken place at an 
election which appeared to him to be 
irregular. The House was not even aware 
of the contents of the petition, unless from 
the description of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman. He took it for granted that 
the petition would have been presented 
to the House and printed, that hon. Mem- 
bers might be aware of the facts of the 
case before being called upon to vote for 
a Committee of Inquiry. He did not 





although 





‘ ' ' 
COUSpIracy agathse the parti alluded 


to by the hon. and learned Gent 


man. As it was not 
the Court to entertain motions for crim 
inal informations on the last day of 


term, his i Friend p 
‘ ra bi 1 H 7 4 } 

application, put stated that he 
renew it on the first day of next 
He trusted that the House would not 
interfere in a way which might preju 
vainst whom t 
intended to be ap 


not, however, pre 
] 


should 


‘ 
tern. 


dice the parties ay he erimi- 
nal information was 
plied for. Tle was 
pared to say whether he would resist 
inquiry or not. He felt bound to say 
what he had, and he should leave the 
House. 

Mr. Hume presumed, as a matter of 
course, that his hon, and learned Friend 
might present the petition and have | 
printed ; and he would recommend him to 
renew his Motion for inquiry on a future 
dav, as the House was not aware of the 
contents of the p tition. [fe thought the 
hon. and learned Gentleman opposite 
had advocated a dangerous doctrine in say- 
ing he would not, as a Member of Parlia- 
ment, give a free opinion, because he had 
been retained as counsel in the case. If 
such a principle were to obtain, how eas) 
would it be for a party who feared pio- 
ceedings might be adopted ag ainst him in 
this House, to retain five or six of the most 
eminent men at the bar who were Members 


of Parliament, so as to prevent them 
taking any part against him. If the hon. 
and learned Gentleman entertained such 


un opinion, he had better vacate his seat ; 
for, according to his notion, the 
a Member of Parli 
were 


duties of 
an acvocate 


rule was laid 
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incompatibl: if the 
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down that inquiry was not to take place 
in this House because the matter was 
then pending in the Court of King’s Bench, 


nothing would be easier than for a party | f 


wishing to prevent such inquiry to get] | 
some person to take the case into Court, 

Mr. Williams Wynn concurred in the {1 
opinion that the petition should be pre- | ¢ 
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sorry was he to add, that he constantly 
refused the demand made to him by the 
burgesses for free access to examine the 
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yapers, and he persisted in his refusal till 
1e was forced to comply by the Court of 


King’s Bench. When they were examined 


t appeared that the majority had voted 
me way, although he had declared that 


sented before the debate was proceeded they had voted another, 


with, although there were cases in which 


The petition laid on the Table; ordered 


. . . . “—_ “a ba 1 
inquiry might be justifiable, if an hon.| to be printed. 


Member stated facts which came within 
his own knowledge. He could not agree 
at all in the observations made by the hon. 
Member for Middlesex with reference to 
his hon. and learned Friend. There were 
feelings of delicacy which would apply to 
every honourable mind, which would 
induce a person to abstain from taking 
part in the Parliamentary discussion of a 
ease in which he was_ professionally 
engaged. An advocate was generally in 
the confidence of parties, and communi- 
cations were constantly made to him 
which it would be contrary to every sense 
of justice for him to use elsewhere against 
his client. He thought, therefore, it was 
the more delicate conrse for a party who 
was engaged professionally in a cause to 
abstain from speaking or voting on it in 
the House of Commons. He agreed with 
his hon. and learned Friend that it would 
be highly inconvenient to have an inquiry 
going on before a Committee of the House 
of Commons, while it was the subject of 
a cause before a court of justice. In 
extreme cases, such as high treason, it 
might be necessary to send evidence toa 
Committee of the House of Commons to 
take measures for the safety of the 
country. 
Mr. Blackburne would for the present 
withdraw his Motion. He would, however, 
lay the petition on the Table, and move that 
it be printed, and call the attention of the 
Hiouse to it on Monday next. 
Mr. Tulk wished to say a few words as 
connected with the borough of Poole. 
No less than eighty-eight affidavits had 
been made by burgesses of the west-ward 
in Poole, who stated that they voted in a 
particular way on the last election, and 
although they formed the majority of the 
burgesses of the ward, a return was made 
contrary to their votes. These had been 
filed in the Court of King’s Bench, and 
If was sorry to 
particolas 


had not been contested. 
say that the Mayor was his 


Minutes.] Petitions presented. 


one part of the petitioners’ case. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, February 18, 1836. 


3y Lord HonLAnD, from 
certain Baptists, for Relief; and by Lord AvinGer, from 
Breeknock, in favour of Mr. BucktNGHAM’s Claims. 


Tirnes.| Lord 


from. the 


CoMMUTATION OF 
Dacre presented a Petition 


Owners and Occupiers of Land, and the 
Tithe Owners of the Eastern Division of 


the County of Kent, praying for a Com- 
mutation of Tithes. He was anxious to 
bring under the notice of their Lordships 
They 
stated, that in their opinion, the adoption 
of commutation, on a scale of recent pay- 
ments for tithes, would operate as a per- 
manent exaction of very considerable 
inequality and great extent. He con- 
curred in opinion with the petitioners, 
and would add, that if a scale of commu- 
tation should be formed from present pay- 
ment, or upon the value of the present 
actual produce, it would operate in the 
same manner, though not in the same 
degree. In any mode of commuting tithes, 
the charge of a perpetual annuity on poor 
land, would be more than equal to the 
rent, if recently cultivated by the applica- 
tion of extraneous capital. 
Petition laid on the Table. 


AcricutturaL Drsrress.] Lord 
Wynford rose to move for the appoint- 
ment of a Select Committee to take into 
consideration the Distress of Agricultur- 
ists. As it was not the intention of the 
noble Viscount at the head of his Majesty's 
Government to oppose the Motion, he 
should not trouble their Lordships except 
by moving, for the Committee in the same 


Commons: ‘That a Select Committee be 


Avriculture, and into the causes and 





friend at two elections, and still more 


extent of the Distress which pressed on 


words as it was moved for in the House of 


appointed to inquire into the state of 
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some important branches thereof, and | The French Minister of Vinanee in a 


that the Committee should Report their} speech lately addressed to the Piench 
opinion thereon.” | Chamber, had said, that whilstall engaged 
Viscount Melbourne feared, that those} in commercial pursuits were in a flourish 


whose sanguine expectations anticipated | ing state, be lamented to say, that the 
any extensive measures of relicf from the | agriculturists were suffering, but that such 
labours of the Committee, would not find | suffering arose fromthe low price of grain. 


| 
| 


their expectations realised; at the same | Every person who read the newspapers was 
time the noble and learned Lord having | also aware that the pressure on this interest 
thought fit to move for a Committee, the | was so great in Holland, that that king- 





parties most interested themselves desiring | dom had departed from its ancicut system 
it, and many Members of this House} —from that sysiem which it had so long 
thinking it ought to be granted, it was} pursued, and which, in point of fact, had 


vrreatness 
the recommendation in the King’s Speech, | —namely, an unlimited freedom of com- 
to oppose such a Motion. On the part} merce, and bad imposed dutics on all corn 
of the Government, therefore, the Com-j| imported; and though doubtless there 
mittee was conceded cheerfully, and,} was some ground for this departure from 
although they could not take the conduct | the old system of that country, he could 
of that Committee upon themselves, there | not but view it with feelings of regret. 
was no Member of the Administration | The Committee would also consider the 
who would not feel anxious to give every | Operation of all the laws respecting and 
facility to its inquiries in his power. The | regulating the importation of corn, and 
statement had been introduced into the} consider in what manner they athceted 
King’s Speech in order to show to the} the gencral prosperity of the country, as 
agriculturists, that his Majesty’s Govern- rl 
ment sympathised in those statements of} ture. ‘There was oue piclimina 
distress which had been made from every | which the Committee shoul 

part of the country. Nothing could be | sidering any remedy that 
more reprehensible than any endeavour to | to them for the immediate relicf of agi 
make this a party question ; just as if they | culture, namely——whether that would has 
were not fully aware, that with the interest | an injurious eilect upon any other 


1 


of the agricultural community, their own | iaterest of the country, for it was quite 


. . . . . . ~ ve . 3 
quite impossible for him, especially after | been the cause of its commercial 
| 
' 


j 
| 
A MIGAC ii COR 


t mictit propose 
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Genpression 


bound up. Ife trusted that the Com- He trusted thatthe Committ 
mittee would enter upon the consideration 
of this subject on large and extended | subjects which, doubiless, would be 
grounds; but he also, though he was not} mitted to them, and he could only : 
for limiting the inquiries of that Com- | that any assistance or facility which 


mittee, begged to guard his Majesty’s!in his power to give the Committ 


H S dil. 


interests were closely identified, and that | impossible to depress other inter: 
in their prosperity, or adversity, their own | manufacturing or commercial, wit 
adversity, or prosperity, was, in fact, | agriculture itself sympathising in their 
| 
| 


an 1 £ eae - seal " ‘ j ‘ 
would take into full consideration al! tl 


Government against being supposed in| should feel most happy to afford. 
any manner to countenance any of those Lord Ashburton wished that the nob! 
wild remedies which had lately beea pro-| Lor’, in proposing the Conimittee, | 

posed by certain individuals, and above} stated the precise objects he intended to 


all, against countenancing anything which | bring under its consideration, and 
could in the slightest degree endanger that | benefits that were likely to be deiis 
preservation of the national faith, or the t 

real welfare and prosperity of the country. 
Such a measure did he consider the 
tampering with the currency under any 
pretence whatever, whether in the shape 
of increasing the amount of paper money, 


the country fromit. ft was ti 
noble Viscount had stated, that the whole 


, 
subject would go before th 


1 1 1 be ‘ 
to be dealt with in th W 
he was not very sancuine of anythin 


A eee ae ee 
Parliament could de. He was as much 





or in the more avowed shape of debasing | convinced as any man could be of the 
the coin. Their Lordships were aware, | distress under which that portion of the 


however much the pressure upon agti- | agricultural interest which constituted the 
culture was to be lamented, that that} producing part laboured; but at the same 
pressure was not confined to this country, ltime, he felt firmly convinced th. 
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or nothing could be done for them by 
Parliament. He entirely concurred in the 
recommendation of the Committee of the 
House of Commons in 1832, of which he 
was a Member, that relief was more likely 
to be afforded by the cautious forbear- 
anece of Parliament from meddling at all, 
than by any interference of his Majesty’s 
Government. The sul ject having! been men- 
tioned in his Majesty’s Speech, the noble 
Viscount could not do otherwise than adopt 
the course he had done. He should be sorry 
however, if the country were led away by 
the illusion that anything which Parlia- 
ment could do would materially assist 
them. ‘The farmers of this country had 
already a complete monopoly of the con- 
sumption of the country. Could Parlia- 
ment give them more? He did not ap- 
prehend that the noble Lord, or the Com- 
mittee would devise any imaginable mea- 
sure which could give the agriculturists 
the relief they sought. He thought it 
right to make these few observations, not 
out of any intention to oppose the erant- 
ing of the Committee, but im order to 
euard the country from any anticipations 
of material benefit to be derived from its 
labours. It was natural for the people of 
all countries to look to Government for 
relief, but few were aware how limited the 
power of any Governn rent must be in cases 
of this kind. The noble Viscount stated 
that this question would be largely and 
generally gone into by the Com: nittee ; he 
should, however, feel some anxiety if the 
Committee thought proper to deal with a 
great question, which in his opinion had 
not the slightest bearing on the agricul- 
tural interest of the country, viz., the cur- 
rency and the standard as it at present 
stood. There never was a greater delu- 
sion practised than in the statement that 
it had the slightest effect in creating agri- 
cultural distress. The standard of the 
country was a subject of great imp jortance 
for it affected all the interests of the 
nation, and had no more to do with the 
distressed state of agriculture than with 
any other portion of the industry of the 
country. He had taken the liberty of 
making these observations, lest it should 
go abroad that the Members of that House, 
or a majority of its Members, were inclined 
to countenance anything in the shape of a 
deprec iation of the currency. It would 
be quite easy to show to the: acriculturists 
that it was particularly their interest to 
oppose any depreciation of the standard 
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as a measure which would be more injuri- 
ous to them than to any other class ; for, 
unless they at the same time completely 
altered the existing corn-laws, a reduc- 
tion of the standard would have the effect 
of depriving them of the protection which 
they at present enjoyed, and break in 
upon that monopoly of the corn-market 
which they at present possessed. The 
protecting duty on corn at present kept 
out the foreign corn-grower until the prices 
here rose to 60s. or 65s. 3; but if the stand- 
ard were to be reduced, the value of that 
protection would be reduced from that 
sum perhaps to 40s. or 45s, Never was 
amore wild and absurd notion than that 
Parliament could be guilty of such con 
summate ignorance and such consummate 
bad faith as to be induced to tamper in 
any way with the standard of circulation 
in this country; nor was anything more 
wanting to add to this absurdity than that 
the notion should be es pecially fostered by 
the farmers, who of all men would be most 
injured by its realization. He had ex- 
pected that the noble and learned Lord 
who moved for this Committee, would 
have favoured them with his views upon 
the question; but the noble and learned 
Lord had not done so. Ife should not, 
therefore, advert to some of those points 
to which he should otherwise have felt 
it necessary toallude. Some persons had, 
he knew, put it forth as their opinion, that 
the present protecting corn-duties were 
rather injartous to the English farmers 
than otherwise. He thought differently, 
and it was his belief that the farmers 
must look to the strict maintenance of 
those laws, as affording them the only 
security for the preservation of their pro- 
perty—the only chance of deriving a rea- 
sonable profit from the expenditure of 
their capital, and the application of their 
industry. When first proposed, the ad- 
vantage to be derived from them was of 
course speculative—all artificial systems 
of this kind were matters of experiment — 
but the experiment had been tried with 
success, and the result proved that pro- 
tection to the farmer was not inconsistent 
with the general interests of society. 
Again, he would call upon all persons 
interested in this question to beware of 
yielding to the delusion that any relief 
could fairly be anticipated from tamper- 
ing with the currency. 

The Earl of Winchilsea finding that the 
noble and learned Lord had placed his 
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name upon the Committee, requested that 
it might be withdrawn, for he certainly 
was one of those who, in common with a 
considerable body of practical men in this 
country, had paid the greatest attention 
to the question of agricultural distress, 
and who laboured under the delusion that 
the currency had a particular bearing upon 
the subject, although he did not attribute 
the existing distress entirely to that cause, 
Whatever his opinions in this respect were 
he was the last man to tamper with the 
currency, or to tamper with public faith 
or public credit. But he did believe that 
the alteration which had taken place in 
our currency had materially affeeted the 
agricultural interest. It had contracted 
the circulating medium of the country, 
and by contracting the circulating medium 
it had reduced prices—it had put it out 
of the power of the farmer to obtain that 


credit of which he could formerly avail | 


himself, and compelled him to take his 
produce to the first maket, and sell it 
there at any price it would fetch, how 
ever low, because he wanted money, and 
could no longer obtain it on the eredit of 
his stock from the country banker. Not 
that he advocated a return to the old sys- 
tem of country banking, for nothing could 
be more pernicious than that any man, 
or any body of men, should be allowed 
to issue notes without limit, and without 
any guarantee of their capability to mect 
the demands which might in consequence 
be made upon them. — If the consideration 
of the question of the currency was to be 
excluded from the inquiry of the Com- 
mittee, he thought the Committee was a 
mere delusion, and it had better be given 
up altogether, for it would not give satis- 
faction to the agricultural body. nor 
would it give satisfaction to a very con- 
siderable body of practical men in this 
country, who entertained very strong opin- 
ions upon the subject. Of course it was 
not the only question which ought to en- 
gage the attention of the Committee. 
Amongst other things there were certain 
public burdens which were thrown exclu- 
sively on the land. Public prosecutions 
—the maintenance of highways—the pre- 
servation of the public peace; in the 
benefit of all these the community at large 
partook, but the whole expense was thrown 
exclusively upon the land. There were 
also other subjects which would come 
within the scope of the inquiry; but, if 
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excluded, the Committee appeared to him 
to be useless. 

Lord Ashburton never sugewested that 
the Committee should exclude the consi- 
deration of the currency. Tle was auxi- 
ous that the noble Earl should be on the 
Committee, because he should then be 
certain that the question would be fully 
discussed. He was merely anxious to 
prevent the getting abroad of any impres- 
sion that they were, in the slighest degree, 
disposed to countenance the depreciation 
of the standard. 

The Marquess of Westminster was un 
willing to prolong the discussion, but he 
might perhaps be allowed to say a few 
words, for he agreed in part with what 
had fallen from the noble Karl, and also 
in part with what had fallen from the 
noble Lord opposite (Ashburton). He 
was surprised to hear, for he was uot 
in the House at the time, that the noble 
and learned Lord who had moved 
the appointment of this Committee had 
done so without giving avy reasons 
for it, or entering imto any statement of 
| the position of this interesting question at 
i this particular period. Nor did the noble 
and learned Lord state what course of 
inquiry he should propose tor the adop 
tion of the Committee, nor the probable 
remedies which he should submit to their 
consideration. ‘This he thought the noble 
and learned Lord ought to have done. 
As it was, he feared the country would 
be much disappointed by the result of the 
Committee’s deliberations. The noble 
Viscount at the head of his Majesty's Ge 
vernment had assented to the proposition 
for a Committee, and, under all the en 
cumstances, the noble Viscount was right 
in doing so. It was desirable that then 
Lordships should appoint a Committee of 
inquiry, but it was also absolutely neces 
sary that the country should understand 
that very little could be expected to result 
from it, and if the agricniturists ex 
pected any benefit from it they would 
be greatly disappointed. The noble Vis- 
count had said the Committee would, in 
the course of the inquiry, advert to th 
existing corn-laws, and the noble Lord 
opposite (Lord Ashburton) had protested 
against any alteration on that head. 
Now, if he thought that the Committe 
to be appointed would recommend, he 
would not say the entire repeal of the 
corn-laws but the repeal of almost the 
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importation of corn, preserving a small 
duty only, he should look upon the Com- 
mittee with a much more favourable eye 
than he did at present. It would be the 
wisest course they could adopt. The ad- 
vocates for the corn-laws argued for them 
as a protection to the farmer. Now, as 
far as these laws were to be regarded as a 
protection to the landed interests, they 
had completely failed, for corn had_ for 
some time past been lower in price than 
ever, and yet foreign corn had been com- 
pletely excluded from the English markets. 
Without entering into any lengthy argu- 
ments on this point, which would be al- 
together out of place on the present occa- 
sion, be would confine himself to the ob- 
jection that they gave a monopoly, and 
never vet was there a monopoly which 
Was not prejudicial to the public interest 
—there never yet was a monopoly which 
did not fail of accomplishing the end it pro- 
posed to attain. If he thought that the 
Committee would entertain this question, 
and come to the same conclusion with 
himself, no one would more cordially sup- 
port the Motion than he would; but he 
knew too well that no such result would 
follow. The noble and learned Lord had 
not stated what his proposed remedies 
were, but if he could judge from the noble 
and learned Lord’s speeches elsewhere, 
and the resolutions of the Central Agri- 
cultural Association, of which the noble 
and learned Lord and the noble Earl were 
Members, those remedies were of a nature 
that he could not countenance. He 
never was more surprised in his life than 
at the extraordinary resolutions to which 
that association came the other day. It 
was, perhaps, somewhat difficult to under- 
stand their meaning; but, if he read them 
aright, either they arrived at a Bank Re- 
striction Act, or, failing that, to sponge 
out a very large portion of the national 
debt. As to the first point he agreed with 
the noble Lord (Ashburton), that nothing 
was less likely than that the Committee 
would egree to recommend the renewal 
of Bank Restriction. Our currency and 
our credit now stood on a solid founda- 
tion; and so long as our eredit was solid, 
there was no fear of the want of a sufli- 
cient quantity of paper and money to 
meet the ordinary wants of the communi- 
ty. As to the equitable adjustment in 
1819, when the alteration was made, it 
might have been proper to have contem- 
plated its possibility and its prudence, but 
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he did not now see how any equitable ad- 
justment could be made. Doubtless the 
landed interest was heavily burdened— 
more heavily than the monied interest. 
A man who derived 5,0002. per annum 
from a money investment might live upon 
502. per annum, and add the whole re- 
mainder of his income yearly to his prin- 
cipal, whilst a man who derived a smaller 
income from land had to submit to fifty 
deductions before he could touch a 
farthing of it. The advocates of equitable 
adjustment said, “ You cannot burden 
the landed interest any more. We are 
willing to do our best, but if our burdens 
press so heavily upon us as to prevent our 
paying the interest of the national debt, 
and if you cannot remove those burdens, 
there is no remedy but sponging out some 
of the principal.” He should not discuss 
these questions at present. He regretted 
that the remedy which an alteration of 
the corn laws would, in his opinion, afford, 
was not likely to be regarded favourably 
by the Committee. He should not op- 
pose its appointment, but he anticipated 
that very little advantage would result 
from its labours. 

The Earl of Winchelsea was sorry to have 
been understood as advocating a deprecia- 
tion of the currency. So far from con- 
sidering such a measure beneficial to 
the landed interest, he agreed that it would 
be most injurious. He was certainly a 
member of the Agricultural Association, 
but it was perfectly well understood that 
his independence as a Member of the 
Legislature would be in no wise compro- 
mised by any resolution of the Association. 
Though he had not heard a depreciation 
| of the currency advocated, he had heard 
/many persons advocate an extension of 
the circulating medium of the country, 
and he agreed that su h an extension 
would materially lighten the burdens of 
the agriculturists ; but there was a wide 
difference between this and depreciation. 
With regard to what had been said about 
equitable adjustment, he was sure that no 
men were more willing than the agricultu- 
rists to pay their utmost to maintain the 
national faith in the most unlimited sense 
of the word, but the distress that had 
fallen on them was so great, that many 
of them had put the question, what were 
they to do if they could not pay the in- 
terest? [The Marquess of Westminster : 
An equitable adjustment was proposed as 
an alternative.] It was not proposed as 4 
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remedy to sponge out the national debt. 


The landed interest was most desirous of 


keeping good faith; but if they could no 
longer pay, what was to be done ? 

The Marquess of Westminster remarked, 
that was precisely what he stated —that 
in the presumed event of the agriculturists 
being so hard pressed as to be unable to 
meet the demands made upon them, and 
a Bank Restriction Act being refused, 
they would look to an equitable adjust- 
ment as the only alternative. 

Lord Wynford was exceedingly sorry 
that the course which he had felt it his 
duty to take had not met with the appro- 
val of the noble Marquess, for whose 
opinions he had the highest respect, and 
in conformity with whose judgment he was 
most desirous of acting. But, notwith- 
standing what had fallen from the noble 
Marquess, he still thought, that as the 
motion was not opposed, it would have 
been highly improper in him to have in- 
troduced it with any formal speech. His 
Majesty, as the noble Viscount opposite 
had very properly reminded him, had 
himself called their attention to it in the 
Speech from the Throne, and the [louse 
of Commons had already appointed a 
Committee to inquire into the causes and 
extent of the existing distress, and into 
the remedies of which it is susceptible. It 
struck him that nothing could have been 
more‘absurd than for him to have got up and 
detailed reasons for going into an inquiry 
which every one admitted ought to be 
made, and specifying remedies which it 
was the very object of that inquiry to 
ascertain. He was one of those persons 
(perhaps he was influenced by the habits 
of his previous life) who would rather de- 
cide after he had heard the facts than 
before. As to the desire of his noble 
Friend (the Earl of Winchilsea) to with- 
draw from the Committee, he should be 
most sorry to assent to such a proposition, 
for if his noble Friend despaired, then 
must he despair also. Had he despaired of 
affording the agriculturist relief he need 
not have done what he had—had he des- 
paired he should not have proposed to 
their Lordships to go into a Committee of 
Inquiry. He only desired a fair, impartial, 
and searching inquiry. He only desired 
that what justice dictated to be done 
should be done; and he was quite sure, 
that when the facts of the case were fully 
before them, they could not fail to devise 
some remedy, which, if it did not entirely 
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remove, would at least mitigate, the dis- 
tress. The other branches of industry, 
which were now flourishing, had been as 
much depressed at times as agriculture at 
the present moment ; and he saw no 
reason to doubt that, if strict justice were 
done, better times would again return, 
and the agriculturists be as prosperous as 
a body of men so numerous, so industrious, 
and so important to the welfare of the 
country, oughtto be. He disclaimed 
anything like a desire to derange the 
currency. He had heard some persons 
advocate the extension of the circulating 
mediuia; but that was another matter. 
Indeed, he had often heard his noble 
Friend (Lord Ashburton) advocate a silver 
standard, yet no one considered that as an 
attempt to derange the currency so as to 
aflect the national credit. What his own 
particular views were he should not at 
present state, because they would be 
naturally influenced by the facts which 
might be involved in the course of that 
inquiry. Tle should therefore simply 
move for the appointment of a Committee 
of Inquiry. 

Committee appointed. 

Spatn.] The Marquess of Londonderry 
would take this opportunity of asking, 
whether the noble Viscount (Viscount 
Melbourne) would object to produce the 
letter written by his noble colleague at the 
head of Voreign Affairs to the. Govern- 
ment of the Queen of Spain, relative to the 
twenty-seven prisoners of whom he had 
spoken on a former evening, and the 
answer received thereto? This would en- 
able him to see if the noble Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs was sincere in his profes 
sions of anxiety to obtain the release of 
the unfortunate men he had referred to. 
He would also ask if the refusal on the 
part of the Queen of Spain’s Government 
had prevented the noble Viscount’s col- 
league from taking any further steps? He 
was anxious to press this point, for last 
Session, with the assistance of his noble 
Friend behind him, he had, by repeatedly 
adverting to the unjust imprisons nent of 
Captain Campbell by the Portuguese Go- 
vernment, “ac apai in obtaining the li- 
beration of that gallant officer, and he 
was sure that if their Lordships felt as he 
did the hardship of the case of these 
twenty-seven unfortunate prisoners, who 
were made captives against the law of 
nations and against all precedent, they 
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would unite with him in calling upon his 
Majesty’s Government to use such strong 
and decided language to the Spanish Go- 
vernment, as would, doubtless, insure their 
immediate liberation. 

Viscount Melbourne had no objection 
to produce the papers. The persons in 
question were removed from Santander to 
Corunna for this reason—that at the for- 
mer place their lives were in danger. He 
saw no reason why the refusal that had 
been given should prevent his noble 
colleague from persevering in his efforts to 
procure their entire liberation. At the 
same time he did not admit the statement 
of the noble Marquess, that those prisoners 
were taken against the law of nations, or 
the rules of war. 

Papers to be moved for to-morrow. 


— ees rere rc08— 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, February 18, 1836. 


MNUTES.] Bills. 
Jand). 

Petitions presented. By Mr. Sergeant TALFourp, from 
Protestant Dissenters at Reading, for Relief.—By Mr. 
Strutt, from Independents of Derby, to the same effect. 
—By Mr SHARMAN Crawrorp, from the Reverend W. 
Handcock, Rector of Clontarf, for the Abolition of Tithes 
in Ireland.—By Mr. Fre.vine, from Todmorden, in 
favour of Mr. BuckinGuAm’s Claims.—By Mr. WArBuR- 
TON, from Bridport, to the same effect.—-By Mr. Srrurt, 
from Derby, for the Abolition of the Newspaper Stamp 
Duty.—By Mr. Hurv, from Licensed Victuallers at Hull, 
for the Repeal of the Additional Duty on Licenses.—By 
Sir HARRY Verney, from Parochial Unions of Bucking- 
ham, for Extending the time for paying for Work- 
houses. 


Read a first time:—Poor Relief (Lre- 


CHARTER For A LonpDON UNIVERSITY. | 
Mr. Wakley rose for the purpose of present- 
ing a Petition from the Rev. J. A. Emer- 
ton, master of a school at Camberwell, and 
curate of that parish, on the subject of the 
Charter to be granted for a Metropolitan 
University. The petitioner had understood 
that it was intended to limit degrees to the 
pupils of only two schools, by which the in- 
terests of private schoolmasters would be 
materially injured. In April last this 
House had addressed the Crown by a large 
majority in favour of a charter to the Lon- 
don University, a grant which was. soli- 
cited from all parts of the country, on ac- 
count of the manner in which Dissenters 
were excluded from academical honours at 
Oxford and Cambridge. He should be op- 
posed to any change which would place Ox- 
ford and Cambridge in the hands of persons 
hostile to those universities; he wishedto 
see abuses corrected, but not the universities 
subverted; but he wished to know whether, 
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in establishing a new institution of the 
same kind in London, it was intended to 
found another monopoly? Were Dissent- 
ers to be excluded there also? He exceed- 
ingly regretted that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer was not in his place, because he 
was anxious to hear the right Hon. Gentle- 
man state what were his views and inten. 
tions upon the subject of the new charter. 
Was it right that the conditions of that 
charter should be framed in secret, and that 
the Members of the House should know 
nothing about them until the document re- 
ceived the sign manual of the Crown? ‘This 
was a species of Star-chamber legislation 
that ought, if it existed, to be abolished ; it 
was an abuse of the royal prerogative that 
could not be too soon corrected. He hoped 
that the House would interfere in a matter 
regarding which it took so much interest, 
and require that a draft of the intended 
charter should be laid upon the Table. It 
might soon become the law of the land; 
and was it fit that any law should be pro- 
mulgated, with the nature of which the 
Legislature of the country was unac- 
quainted? At present there was reason to 
believe that students in private schools, who 
were under the moral contro] of masters, 
would be shut out from the honours of the 
new institution ; while students who were 
under no such moral contre] of the profes- 
sors, would be allowed to partake of them. 
Before the charter was confirmed, he trusted 
that Ministers would, at least, inform the 
House what were its conditions. True it 
was, that they might be responsible for the 
insertion of improper conditions; but he 
did not see in what way they could be 
brought to account if they offended. As to 
the gentleman with whose petition he was 
intrusted, he could state that he was a 
well-wisher both to the London University 
and to King’s College, and that he was sin- 
cerely friendly to Oxford and Cambridge. 
Petition to lie on the Table. 


Constabulary of Ireland. 


ConsTABULARY OF IRELAND.]  Vis- 
count Morpeth said, he should not think 
it necessary to trouble the House at 
any great length upon the subject which 
he was about to bring under their consider- 
ation, because the Bill, ror the introduction 
of which he should move, differed but little 
from that which he brought forward last 
Session, and which passed that House with- 
out a division, and, he might say, with 
almost the unanimous assent of every 
Member. Why that measure did not pass 
the other branch of the Legislature he had 
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features were derived from the provisions 
of Bills introduced by Members of former 
Administrations. Nor would it answer 
any good purpose to taunt the other House 
on the subject, or inquire into the motives 
by which they were actuated in refusing 
to pass the measure. One of the assigned 
reasons was the late period of the Session at 
which the Bill was sent to that House ; 
and it was to obviate that objection that he 
now brought the measure forward again so 
early. He hoped that it would meet with 
the approbation of all classes—for he could 
justly say that it had no party tendency— 
and he trusted, therefore, that it would be 
now brought forward under happicr aus- 
pices than its predecessor. The Bill which 
he proposed to introduce differed from that 
of last Session mainly in that it repealed 
the laws by which the constabulary and 
peace establishment in Ireland were at 
present formed and regulated; not with 
any view, however, to suppress those bodies 
which, with a few drawbacks, had been 
found to work well for the country, but in 
order that a sufficient force should be es- 
tablished under one improved and uniform 
system. The continuanee of the present 
force had been provided for until the new 
one was organised. The Bill would enable 
the Lord-Licutenant, instead of the four 
Inspectors-general, who now had the chicf 
regulation of the police force in the four 
provinces of Ireland, to appoint one 
Inspector-general for the superintendence 
and management of the police force ; and 
under him there were to be two Deputy- 
inspectors. It vested in the Inspector- 
general, subject to the approbation of the 
Lord-Lieutenant, the power of making 
rules and regulations for the govern- 
ment of the police force. Without enter- 
ing into the minutie of existing Statutes, 
it was enough at present to say, that 
this authority would be accompanied by 
provisions better suited to the present 
time than. those which at present existed. 
The Bill would also enable the Lord-Lieu- 
tenant to appoint county inspectors, and 
under them sub-inspectors, as well as a 
person to act as paymaster and storekeeper ; 
and in the three largest counties, Cork, 
Galway, and Tipperary, there would be 
two of those officers. The appointment of 
all the police constables, whether chief or 
sub-constables, was placed in the hands of 
the Government. And this was, perhaps, 
the most material alteration in the Bill, 
transferring as it did the power from the 
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not been able to ascertain, for its leading 
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local Magistracy to the Lord-Licutenant. 
It was a material alteration, but he humbly 
submitted that it was a most important and 
judicious one. The Bill proposed that the 
Lord-Licutenant should have the power of 
decreasing, or increasing the police force, ac- 
cording tothe circumstances of the case. This 
would supersede all the cumbrous machinery 
which it now became necessary to resort to 
whenever a district was to be proclaimed ; 
and would enable the Lord Lieutenant to 
diminish the amount of the police force 
with corresponding rapidity. With respect 
|to transferring the appointment of the 
police force from the loca! magistracy to 
the Government, although that appoint- 
ment would be nominally in the Crown, it 
would be practically in the hands of the 
Inspector-General. He (Lord Morpeth) 
contended that such an_ officer as the 
Inspector-General would be able to exer- 
cise a much more careful and a much more 
unbiassed choice than could be expected 
from so numerous a body as the local magis- 
tracy. Without imputing any improper 
inotives to that body, without ascribing to 
them any other political feelings than 
would be found to exist in any equally 
numerous body of the same station in 
society, it was clear that the magistrates 
would in most cases be very desirous to 
appoint their own friends. Now, as he 
apprehended, the Inspector-General would 
be influenced by motives much more un- 
| biassed, and his only object would be to 
make his force as efficient as possible for 
the public service. As a proof that the 
present mode of appointment was not the 
| most advisable, he would mention that 
there had been instances of magistrates in 
some counties voluntarily divesting them- 
selves of the power of appointment; and 
he believed it would be found that they 
had never repented. A few days ago he 
heard that five men who had been recently 
;appointed to the constabulary foree in 
Ireland had distinctly admitted that they 
belonged to a seeret political society ; and 
he found that, within the last three months, 
there had been dismissed upon that single 
ground, in the province of Ulster sixteen, 
in the province of Leinster thirty-one, in 
the province of Munster thirty, and in the 
province of Connought nineteen; so that 
in the whole of Ireland, within the short 
period he had mentioned, no fewer than 
ninety-six constables and sub-constables 
had been dismissed for belonging to secret 
societies. The proposed measure, he trusted, 








would prevent such a disgrace from again 
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falling on the public service ; for it pro- 
posed, that besides the oath to which the 
constables were at present subject, they 
should take an oath, that they were not 
members of any secret or political society. 
Magistrates were to be empowered to fine 
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constables guilty of a neglect of duty in | 


the penalty of 5/. It was also proposed to 
establish a supernumerary reserved corps, 
who should be trained at certain periods, 
and who should be called in on special 
occasions to the assistance of the permanent 
force, and out of that body it was proposed 
to make all appointments for the permanent 
force. Power was given to the Inspector- 
General, subject to the approbation of the 
Lord-Lieutenant, to move the force from 
one county to another. With respect to 
the amount of salaries, and other details, 
it would be better to reserve those matters 
for consideration when the Bill should go 
into Committee. By a provision of the 
Bill, two per cent was to be deducted from 
the salaries of the force, for the purpose of 
constituting a superannuation fund; and 
also 10s. per cent from all salaries for the 
police reward fund; the object of which 
was to reward those whose conduct entitled 
them to particular distinction. Such were 
the main features of the Bill which he had 
the honour to propose, and he confidently 
hoped that it would be found to be an im- 
provement upon the general system, that it 
would render the constabulary force more 
effective, and that it would tend to the 
preservation of the public peace. He, 
therefore, begged to move for leave to bring 
in a Bill to amend the Acts relating to the 
Constabulary of Ireland. 

Colonel Conolly did not rise to oppose 
the Motion; but he thought there were 
some parts of it which must necessarily 
excite the apprehension of the Magistracy 
in Ireland, considering the course which 
his Majesty’ s Ministers had chosen to ado ypt 
in that country, where they had made the 
Exccutive Government, he might almost 
say, subservient to the system of agitation 


which had prevailed in that country for) 
Although he himself did not | 
stables from the local Magistracy 


many years. 
look upon it with apprehension, he could 
not lock upon it otherwise than with dis- 


trust, seeing that a large and _ respectable 


body, against whom no objection had been 
made for a long series of years, 
now mature in their organization, and 
imbued with a knowledge of their duty, 
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jealousy the diversion of power 
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tion, or any suflicient advantage anticipated 
from it. The noble Lord had terminated 
his speech by saying, that he hoped the 
new system would be economical. If it 
were economical, that alone would not 
justify so great a change; but he appre- 
hended that the result would be the reverse 
of economical. He also objected, on consti- 


tutional grounds, to making that great 
force, which ought to be amenable to the 


Magistracy of the country, altogether inde- 
pendent of them. He had been a Magistrate 
for many years, and he thought that that 
course had been too extensively adopted in 
Ireland already ; because he was convinced 
that the placing of the body in question on 
a footing which would render them inde- 
pendent of the Magistracy, could not fail to 
be injurious tothe Magistzacy, and pernicious 
to the community. Various parts of the 
enactments were, in his opinion, objection- 
able; and he should watch with great 
from the 
hands of those in whom it was legitimately 
placed, into the hands of those from whom 
the worst was to be apprehended. As to 
the superannuation fund, he thought that 
that was a fair proposition. 

Mr. Lucas rose for the purpose of pro- 
testing against the transfer proposed by the 
noble Lord. He conceived that the local 
Magistrates were the persons in whom the 
appointments ought to rest ; and he could 
not agree in the propricty of transferring 
the appointment of the constables to the 
Lord-Licutenant. He believed he spoke 
the sentiments of his own county, as well 
as those of the landed proprietors of Ireland 
generally. The Magistrates of his own 
county had had two meetings on the subject ; 
and he knew that he was speaking the sen- 
timents of most of the resident gentry and 
landlords of the county, when he said, that 
the Magistracy was the constitutional body 
by which the constabulary was to be ap- 
pointed. The Magistracy knew the cha- 
racters of the persons who applied to be ap- 
pointed, which the Inspector-General could 
not do. He must protest, therefore, against 
the transfer of the appointment of the con- 
and resi- 


dent landlords to Government. It might be 


who were | 
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' a doctrine. 


were to be removed and dispersed, and a) 


new system was to be adopted without any 
grounds having been stated for the altera- 
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said, that the Magistrates would be in- 
fluenced bya system of favouritism in recom- 


mending their own tenantry to the oflice of 
| constable, but he must protest against such 


He was old-fashioned enough 
to think that the Magistrates were the 
more constitutional authorities. The cha- 
racter of the gentry of Ireland had, ins 
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deed, fallen low, if they were not thought 
worthy by that House, or by his Majesty’s 
Government, of retaining such a power. 
He protested against such a doctrine in the 
name of the Magistracy and gentry of Ire- 
land, and on the behalf of the whole empire ; 
for he was sure that the gentry of Ireland 
were not inferior in any respect to the 
gentry of England, or to the gentry of any 
country in Europe. Though he did not 
agree with his Majesty’s Government in 
polities, it was upon other grounds that he 
opposed the present proposition. He meant 
no disrespect to his Majesty’s Ministers, or 
to the noble Lord, but he for one could not 
consent that the appointment of the police 


force on which depended the tranquillity of 


Ireland, should be hung dangling on the 
finger of any Secretary of Ireland. 

Lord Clements denied, that taking from 
the Mavistracy of Ircland the power of ap- 
pointing constables would degrade them in 
any way. In the provinee in which he 
resided, the Magistrates, so far from having 
any objection to the change, had voluntarily 
given up the power of appointment to Major 
Warburton, the Chief of the Police. He was 
informed that a similar step had been taken 
in Munster. If, therefore, the measure 
were at once advantageous to the com- 
munity, and agreeable to the Magistrates, 
what more need be urged in its favour? 
How stood the case in this city? Was the 
appointment of the police vested in the 
hands of the Magistrates of Bow-street ? 
No: the power was lodged in the hands of 
those who were to govern and command 
the force. He had never, however, heard 
that Major Warburton had hesitated to 
take into consideration the recommendation 
of the local Magistracy ; and the Gentlemen 
opposite, therefore, had no right to suppose 
their representations would be unattended 
to. He thought it was a calumny upon 
Government to say, that they wished 
to degrade the gentry of Ireland, and he 
believed the opposition to the measure was 
the effect of party policy and party tactics. 

Sir Robert Bateson, after the very extra 
ordinary speech of the noble Lord, could 
not be silent. As an Irish Gentleman, he 
could not sit still and hear the Irish Magis- 
trates compared to those of Bow-street. 
Nor could he allow the assertion of the 
noble Lord, that the opposition to the mea- 
sure was the result of party policy and 
feeling, to go uncontradicted. In the very 
temperate and able speech of the hon. 
Member for Monaghan, there was not a 
svilable that could be construed into 
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party spirit ; and he (Sir Robert Bateson) 
agreed with that hon. Gentleman, that it 
would be impolitic to place in the hands, 
not only of the present, but of any Govern- 
ment, the power comprehended in the Bill. 
He did not wish to see the constabulary 
foree converted into a gendarmerie, without 
any control on the part of the Magistracy. 
The Inspectors-General might be men of 
temper, judgment, and impartiality, but 
they might be zealous political partisans. 
They had heard one of them declare, that 
he knew of no seeret socicty but one—the 
Orange Society ; although in every county 
in Ireland they were surrounded by Ribbon 
Societies and other illegal associations ; that 
person was either so ignorant, or so blinded 
by party feeling, that he was unable to 
distinguish the fact. As to the benefit of 
having stipendiary Magistrates, no benefit 
had been derived from them in the part of 
Ireland with which he was connected. To 
show that the system was not one of fair 
play, and that it was liable to be operated 
upon by party and political bias, he would 
state a circumstance which had come within 
his own knowledge. He made a complaint 
of a sub-constable to his officer, and required 
that he should be reported to Sir Frederick 
Stoven, the Inspector of the province ; the 
officer replied, that the individual in ques- 
tion was a man of bad character, and could 
not be trusted, but that as he (the sub- 
constable) was a Roman Catholic, and as 
he (the officer) could not afford to lose his 
place, he could not report him as desired 
[loud cries of “* Name, name.” | What he 
had stated was the fact, but he would not 
give the Gentlemen opposite the gratifica- 
tion of naming the individual of whom he 
spoke. After such a specimen of the 
impartiality of the Government, it was not 
surprising that he should feel disposed to 
give every possible opposition to the present 
attempt to extend so injurious a system. He 
for one should object to place further power 
in the hands of that faction which ruled 
the Government of Ireland. 

Mr. O'Connell observed, that the hon. 
Baronet had taken leave to mention the 
name of Sir Frederick Stoven, but refused 
to give the name of the officer with whom 
the hon. Baronet had been in commu- 
nication. That was not justice! The hon. 
Baronet took care to mention the name of 
the accused, but he carefully concealed the 
name of the accuser. Now, if the story 
was true, if it was not a delusion practised 
on the hon. Baronet, the person so charged 
ought not to be permitted to retain office 
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for a single hour. But it was an accusation 
brought forward on anonymous authority. 
The present Government was assailed, be- 
cause it was the first Government that had 
ever acted towards Ireland on the principles 
of justice. He did not know what effect 
his support of the Bill might have upon its 
fate. Perhaps it would be more prudent 
were he to absent himself, or to take his 
seat on the other side of the House. In 
Kerry, where the matter was first con- 
sidered, the Magistrates had voluntarily 
surrendered into the hands of Major Millar 
the power of appointing persons to the 
police force. Clare, and some other coun- 
ties in Ireland, had done the sare thing ; 
and the greatest advantages were found to 
result from it. In the first place, it did 
away with much village favouritism, and 
every other species of improper influence, 
in the selection of constables. In the North 
of Ireland, however, the Magistrates had 
not adopted this course ; and therefore the 
Government found it necessary to take the 
matter into their own hands. In such a 
country as Ireland, power ought never to 
be left in irresponsible hands. At New 
Ross two constables were lately broken. 
One of them had exclaimed to a crowd of 
persons in a public-house, ‘ Now for a 
bumper!” and having filled his glass, he 
gave as a toast, “ The Pope in the pillory, 
the pillory in Hell, and the Devil pelting 
him with Popish priests.” The other gave 
asa toast, “ May the ears of all the Papists 
be nailed to the chapel-doors, and the chapel 
transplanted into Hell!” ‘These men were 
dismissed ; but what remedy had the public 
against the Magistrates for having ap- 
pointed such men? If the appointment 
lay in the Government, the moment such 
a charge was brought the censure of the 
House would fall on the Lord-Lieutenant 
by whom the appointment had been made. 
It had not been asserted, that any of the 
Magistrates of Ireland were Ribbonmen ; 
but was it denied that many among them 
were Orangemen? Was it not a fact that 
the principal functionaries of the Orange 
Lodges in Ireland were supplied from the 
Magistracy ? Would it be contended that 
the Grand Orange Lodge was the fittest 
bedy in which to vest the appointment of 
the police? In his opinion, Government 





had done wisely to seek to have the appoint- 
ment vested in their own hands, and he 
was happy that the subject had been taken 
up by the present Government—the first 
that had ever shown a disposition to do 
justice to Ireland, 
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Mr. Shaw would not enter upon a 
general defence of theMagistrates of Ireland 
on the present occasion, so unjustly treated 
by the noble Lord’s proposition. He was 
disposed, however, to agree with the hon, 
and learned Member for Dublin, that it 
was not proper to place power in irre- 
sponsible hands; but he could not agre 
with the hon and learned Member that the 
hon. Member for Londonderry had brought 
forward his charge on anonymous authority. 
He had stated that the constable had made 
& communication to him personally ; and 
he had stated that on his own authority 
One of the effects of the Bill would cer- 
tainly be to vest very considerable additional 
patronage in the hands of the Irish Go- 
vernment. Upon that point, however, it 
was not his intention then to dwell. As 
to the appointment of Roman Catholics, he 
would merely say, that he was one of 
those who never objected to a man because 
he was a Roman Catholic ; but at the same 
time he was strongly of opinion that no 
man ought to be appointed merely because 
he was a Roman Catholic. He did not 
mean to give offence to anybody ; but he 
could not help observing a circumstance 
which had recently taken place in Ireland, 
namely, that in the appointment of thirty- 
four new officers—solicitors for conducting 
prosecutions at quarter sessions—thirty 
were chosen of the Roman Cathelic per- 
suasion. He did not mean to object to any 
of the gentlemen who had been thus ap- 
pointed ; but looking at the state of socicty 
in Ireland, and considering that in the 
legal profession there was a vast proportion 
of well-educated Protestants, he would ask 
any unprejudiced person whether the sclec- 
tion of so many Roman Catholics could be 
regarded as perfectly fair. 

Lord John Russell wished to say a very 
few words on this subject ; and in doing so, 
he should endeavour to steer clear of all 
differences, whether of interest or passion, 
that might exist between Irish parties, and 
to state as briefly and concisely as possible 
what he conceived to be the general reasons 
on which the Bill preposed by his noble 
Friend (Lord Morpeth) was founded. 
There was at present an armed police force 
in Ireland, very different from any that 
existed in England, but which was thought 
necessary to keep the peace in that country. 
The object of the Bill now proposed by the 
noble Lord was to remedy the inconvenience 
which at present resulted from the imper- 
feet organization of that force. In the first 
place, it appeared that the police of Ireland 
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were at present subject to the direction and 
control of four inspectors-general, all four 
being, as it were, totally independent of 
each other; therefore, adopting as they 
thought proper different systems, and each 
of them corresponding with his own sub- 
inspectors and thirty constables. By this 
means there was a want of uniformity 
throughout the whole system, whilst at the 
same time there was a great accumulation 
of business at the seat of the Government in 
Ireland, which was certainly unnecessary, 
and which ought properly to be conducted 
by the head of police. ‘There was another 
inconvenience arising out of the present 
system, which it would be the object of the 
Bill now introduced to temove—namely, 
that while a great part of the police foree 
was by common consent appointed by the 
inspectors, another part was appointed by 
the Magistrates, and by this means became 
subservient to local interests, to party views, 
and to the motives and feelings of parti- 
cular individuals. The object, then, of the 
present Bill was to place in one inspector- 
general the direction of the whole police 
force of Ireland, to give him a complete 
control over it, to empower him to organize 
it into one system, and thus to make the 
police in Leinster and in Connaught act 
under the same rules and directions. ‘This, 
he thought, it would be admitted, was an 
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object which belonged not to any particular 
party, or to one party more than another ; 
it was a national object, an object which all 
who desired to see the efficiency of the police 
improved by a proper system of organization, 
and by that means wished to contribute to 
the maintenance and preservation of peace 
in Ireland, would be anxious to sce accom- 
plished. In the course of the short discus- 
sion which had taken place upon this subject, 
there had been some insinuations thrown 
out, most unjustly as he thought, against 
a distinguished officer, who was now one 
of the inspectors of police in Ireland, he 
meant Sir Frederic Stoven, a man of high 
military reputation and unblemished cha- 
racter. No one in the army would deny 
the well-merited reputation which Sir 
Frederick enjoyed as a soldier, and being 
himself aware of the merits of the gallant 
officer in other respects, he was sorry to 
hear anything said within the walls of the 
House calculated to cast a slur upon his 
character. But with respect to the com- 
mand of the police force, which was to be 
vested in the hands of an inspector-general, 
it had been the object of the Government, 
both in this country and in Treland, to 
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find some person who had been for years 
unconnected with any party in Ireland ; 
but who, at the same time, should be 
qualified by habits of command and ability 
to govern the minds of men, to establish 
and enforce that discipline so necessary to 
the efficiency of a general police force in 
Ireland. Lor this purpose he had been in 
communication with an officer who was 
acknowledged to have been one of the most 


efficient persons in preserving the peace of 


this country in difficult times—he meant 
Colonel Shaw Kennedy. He believed that 
every gentleman in the House would concur 
with him, when he said that there was no 
man whose temper, discretion, judgment, 
and impartiality, could be more depended 
upon than those of Colonel Shaw Kennedy. 
He asked that gallant officer whether he 
would undertake the government of the 
police force in Ireland, and he was glad to 
find that he was not disinclined to do so. 
Therefore, if the Government should be 
enabled to pass the present Bill, and to 
adopt a different system of police in Ireland, 
his Majesty having approved his reeom- 
mendation in that respect, Colonel Shaw 
Kennedy would be appointed to the head of 
the force. It would, he thought, be neces- 
sary for him to observe, that Colonel Shaw 
Kennedy, connected with no party in 
Ireland, would perform the duties imposed 
upon him with the utmost impartiality and 
exactness, and, at the same time, in such 
a manner as should give general satisfaction 
and produce general conciliation. 

Sir Robert Bateson begged distinctly to 
be understood that he had not intended, in 
any observation that fell from him, to 
reflect in the slightest degree upon the 
conduct of Sir Frederick Stoven. 

Sir Robert Peel rose principally for the 
purpose of confirming, which he did with 
the utmost satisfaction, the testimony 
which was borne by the noble Lord (Rus- 
sell) to the high character and great mili- 
tary reputation of Colonel Shaw Kennedy. 
His first communication with Colonel 
Shaw was at a time when he had no per- 
sonal acquaintance with him whatever ; 
although he knew that he was distin- 
guished in the highest degree for his gal- 
lantry in the field, and remembered that 
he had superintended the whole of the 
extensive arrangements which it was ne- 
cessary to make on the return of the Bri- 
tish army of occupation from France. On 
that occasion, too, he recollected that 
Colonel Shaw had exhibited so nice a power 
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0. arrangement, and so ready a talent of 
combination, as greatly to add to the 
military reputation he had previously ac- 
quired, Aware of these high qualities, 
when the police force in the metropolis 
was constituted, the first person to whom 
he applied to undertake iis direction and 
control was Colonel Shaw. The regret 
which he felt at Colonel Shaw’s declining 
the appointment, was greatly mitigated by 
the acceptance of the same oflice by the 
gallant officer who now, in conjunction 
with Mr. Mayne, superintended the con- 
stabulary police force in the metropolis. 
It was, however, with the utmost satisfac- 
tion that he now heard from the noble 
Lord that Colonel Shaw was likely to ac- 
cept the command of the police force in 
lreland. He would venture to say, that no 
man could be found who would execute all 
the duties of that important trust with 
greater impartiality, or with more complete 
freedom from all party feeling. He, how- 
ever, would suggest, that when appointed 
to the head of the force, Colonel Shaw 
should have the appointment of all the 
officers employed under him, and_ for 
whose conduct he was responsible. He 
believed it to be of the highest importance 
that the police force in Ireland should be 
kept perfectly free from the influence of 
party animosity and party excitement. 
The appointment of police officers, there- 
fore, was a trust which, if honestly admi- 
nistered, he thought had better be in- 
trusted to the hands of the representative 
of the Crown than to any local authority. 
But he made that admission on the as- 
sumption that the trust was to be adminis- 
tered with perfect honesty. If it were 
otherwise—if the power conferred by the 
trust were perverted to other purposes, 
and were employed to gratify party ani- 
mosities, or to confirm political advantages, 
then he should say the efficiency of the 
Bill would be totally destroyed. He 
thought that the noble Lord should adopt 
the same rule in Ireland as had already 
been adopted in the metropolis, and that 
those who were responsible for the good 
conduct of the men should have the ap- 
pointment of them; and that the Go- 
vernment ought in no case to interfere in 
the nomination of officers for the purpose 
of gratifying any of its political friends. 
If Colonel Shaw were to be appointed to 
the head of the force, let him have the 
noniination of the men; and if he (Sir R. 
Peel) knew anything of that gallant officer, 








he would undertake to say, that he would 
exercise the power thus confided to him 
with honesty and discretion, and that, in 
a much less time than could otherwise be 
hoped for, a well-disciplined and efficient 
police force would be established in Ire- 
land. And he felt bound to say, with 
great deference to the opinions of his 
hon. Friend, who had taken a different 
view of the subject, that he thought if the 
police force in Treland were appointed and 
directed upon this principle, there would 
be a much stronger guarantee for its 
sufficiency, and freedom from all local and 
party prejudices, than could possibly be 
the case if the appointment of the men of 
whom it was to be composed were in- 
trusted to the local authorities. There- 
fore, he was not unfriendly to the prin- 
ciple of the present Bill, always assuming 
that the powers to be intrusted to the 
Lord-licutenant should be exercised with 
impartiality, and for no other purpose 
than that of improving the police force. 
But the principle of the Bill, good as it 
was, was of more extensive application 
than to the mere improvement of the 
police force. Suppose he (Sir Robert 
Peel) had been asked, upon the first day 
of the present Session, to agree to an 
Address to the Crown, pledging him to 
apply precisely the same principles to the 
administration of justice, or to the forma- 
tion of a constabulary force in Ireland, as 
were known to exist in England. Sup- 
posing that he had said, “* Do not ask me 
on the first day of the Session to give 
such a pledge; there may be peculiarities 
in the state of society in Ireland which 
call for the application of a different sys- 
tem, and which may render it right or 
necessary to place the whole power of the 
police in the hands of his Majesty’s Go- 
vernment. Asa general principle, it may 
be right not to transfer such a power from 
the hands of local authorities to those of 
the King’s Secretary of State; but there 
may be such peculiarities in the state of 
Ireland, in the state of the population, in 
the state of property; above all, in the 
unfortunate state of religious animosities, 
which make it better to trust the repre- 
sentative of the Crown, than to allow the 
power to remain in the hands of the local 
authorities, however respectable.” Sup- 
pose, having such an argument in_ his 
mind, he had said he would not give the 
pledge required of him—suppose, although 
most anxious to administer justice in Ire 
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Jand on the same principles of impartiality 
as in England, he had said, that he doubted 
whether he should effect that object by 
pledging himself to apply precisely the 
same principles to a totally different state 
of things—suppose he had said, with the 
hon. and learned Member for Dublin, 
“ Beware of local animosities and jealousies 
—beware of village partialities—do not 
trust local authorities—do not trust irre- 
sponsible bodies. Place these appoint- 
ments in the hands of the Lord-lieutenant 
of Ireland. If he abuse them, he is more 
tangible than any local authority.” He 
admitted the justice of the principle on 
which the Bill proceeded; but if that 
principle were good for the police of the 
country, w hy was It not equally good for 
the police of the town ? And why, be- 
cause it might be fitting to intrust the 
appointment of the Municipal Police to 
Corporate authorities in England, why 
might it not follow, or why might they not 
choose to subscribe at once to the infer- 


ence, that therefore it should be good to, 4), 


place the same power in the same local 
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and irresponsible bodies in Ireland? He}! 


found, therefore, in the speech of the 
noble Lord, the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, and also in that of the 
hon. and learned Member for Dublin, a 
complete vindication of the justice of the 


course which he had pursued in the first | 


night of the present Session, and in which 
he was joined by a powerful minority of 
the House. The Amendment he then 


‘whom all parties 


moved to the Address was founded on this | 


principle, that whilst he 


having impartiality in the administration 
of justice secured to her, yet he desired | 
that he might not be fettered by a pledge 
that he would apply the same principles 
which had been adopted here to another 
part of the empire, whose society was dif- 
ferently constituted, and whose circum- 
stances were by no means the same. 

Mr. Henry Grattan must bear his testi- 
mony in favour of the Government of Lord 
Mulgrave, and express his conviction that 
that noble Lord would do his duty in spite 
of the hon. Gentlemen opposite. vehgecd 
were now obliged to have recourse to the 


was prepared to | 
concede to Ireland the absolute right of 
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principles, and as long as they continued 
to pursue the couse they had so well begun 
they might rest assured of the support of 
the great majority of the Irish Members. 
Colonel Perceval would not 
make any reply to the spec 
‘man who had 
really believed the 


made use of the we 


attempt to 
1 t 1 

ch of the hon. 
just sat down. He 
hon. Gen a man had 
wds without intending 
to use them, and many sentences, which in 


his cocler moments he ier not have 


troubled the House with. » (Colonel 
Perceval) rose for the purpose ie saying 
that the explanation of the noble Lord, the 
Secretary of State forthe Home Department, 


relative to the intention of his Majesty's 
of selecting a 
Imired and x Colone 
shaw, Rion undoubtedly remove many 
of the difficulties and objections which he 
and his friends were of 
against the Bill as in troduced during the 
last Session of Parliament. He would 
undertake to show, that they were not in- 
consistent in opposing the measure of the 
Lord, up to the moment that this 
explanation was made. As the power 
which the local Magistrates possessed of 
maki ing app ointments was to be taken : away 
by this Bill, and the inspectors-general. in 
placed the most unegul- 
to be removed, their op- 
position to the measure was grounded upon 
the apprehension, justly, he would say, 
formed from these circumstances, that this 
indication on the part of his. Majesty's 
Goveinment in Ireland would have been 
followed up by the appointment of parti- 
sans of its own, for the purpose of earrying 
this measure into effect. One of the reasons 
for his so thinking had been adverted to by 
the hon.andlearned Member for Dublin, but 
as he (Colonel Perc« val) was anxious to 
prevent any further pique upon thesubject, 
and was desirous of allowing th 
feclings of both parties to be directed to ike 
improvement of the Bill, with a view to 
render it as beneficial a measure as possible 
to all portions of the community—he 
would not now more particularly allude to 
his reasons of objection than by merely 
asking the noble Lord, the Secretary for 
Ireland, whether it was his intention to 
introduce a Clause authorising his Majesty’s 






Gove mmeD man so unani 


snected as 
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Cl 4 


opinion ie existed 


vocal confidence, 


also 


present measure (and he admitted it to be Government to grant a retiring ailowance 
a strong one), it was on account of the bad; to the Insp: ctors-General for Ireland, 
measures Which had been adopted by the | commensurate with the serv3 hey bad 

me se +. ¥ | sondored Se alluded nart the 
party who had so long misgoverned Ireland. , rendered. re atiuce ci 

: ‘ y : one aca ’ ho 

He thanked God that the present Govern- | Inspector-General who had bea t 
ment were disposed to act upon difierent head of the police rtment | hos 
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number of years, and who, during his time 
of office, had secured to him the confidence, 
good opinion, and respect of all parties — 
he meant Major Warburton. He believed 
it was in the power of the Government to 
remunerate by public employment the 
services of Sir Frederick Stoven, as they 
might also those of another military officer, 
Major Miller, of the artillery. He respected 
Frederick Stoven’s character an 
officer, though he had no confidence in him 
as head of the police. Much of the ob- 
jection which he (¢ ‘olonel Perceval) urged 
against the Bill of last Session was founded 
upon the dread he entertained of a poli- 
tical partisan being placed at the head 
of the police. The fourth and ‘oldest of 
the Gentlemen who had filled the offices 
of Inspectors-General, was now by age 
rendered unfit for any other occupation, 
and he was sure it would be a great grati- 
fication to all parties in Ireland, if they 
were now to understand that it was not 
the intention of his Majesty’s Government 
to allow his long services to go un- 
rewarded. 

Mr. Sergeant O’Loghlen should not have 
addressed the House upon the subject of 
this Bill, but for an observation which had 
fallen from the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man, the Member for the University of 
Dublin (Mr. Shaw) That hon. and 
learned Gentleman stated, that of thirty- 
four local solicitors recently appointed in 
Treland, thirty were Roman Catholics. 
Now, what was the fact? When he (Mr. 
O’Loghlen) was appointed to the office he 
had then the honour to hold, he feund four 
local solicitors, all of whom were certainly 
Roman Catholics ; but instead of thirty-four 
others being added, twenty-four only were 
appointed, and of these, as he was credibly 
informed, certainly eight, and he believed 
nine, were Protestants ; and he might add, 
that many of those who where Roman 
Catholics had received their appointment 


Sir as 


from the recommendation of Protestant 
Magistrates and Protestant Barristers. 


The question of what religion the party 
was of never entered into the consideration 
of those by whom the appointment was 
made. The office was not one of emolu- 
ment. It consisted merely in this ;—of 
having a person who had practised at the 
quarter sessions in Ireland who would un- 
dertake to prosecute such cases as might 
be sent to him by the Crown-solicitor in 
that particular circuit. And the object of 
the appointment was this:—to put an end, 
if possible, to those factions and party 
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fights at markets and fairs which were so 
frequent in the south and west of Ireland. 
Previous to his (Mr. O’Loghlen’s) coming 
into office, he found that these solicitors 
charged two guineas for every case put 
into their hands ; but he had since reduced 
the fees so much as to render it extremely 
improbable that the gross amount of the 
emolument arising to any one of the 
solicitors would exceed 102. per annum. 
In fact, since the last Session of Parliament 
he had received letters from several of the 
gentlemen who had been appointed local 
solicitors declining to serve any longer, 
stating that they were better paid by the 
rioters to defend them than by the Crown 
to prosecute them. 

Mr. Anthony Lefroy said, that having 
entertained, incommen with his hon. riends 
who had spoken against this Bill, a great 
objection to the changes it proposed, he must 
admit that he concurred in principle with 
those who thought that appointments in 
the police should be made by a responsible 
authority ; but it could not be supposed 
that the magistrates and gentry of Ireland 
would be satisfied with a measure which 
would transfer such power toa Government 
who, they had good reason for sup- 
posing, would be guided, in the disposal of 
their patronage, by an influence which was 
both dangerous and irresponsible. He was 
ready to admit that some of his objections 
were removed by the character given by 
the noble Lord of the gentleman who was 
to be placed over the police, confirmed as 
it was by the right hon. Baronet the Mem- 
ber for Tamworth; and in withdrawing 
his opposition he was glad to prove to the 
hon. Member for Meath (Mr. H. Grattan) 
notwithstanding hisexaggerated statements, 
that he did not object to a measure, if a 
good one, from whatever side of the House 
it might come. And he trusted, from the 
great experience and high character of the 
officer who would have the superintendence 
of the police, that a confident hope might 
be entertained that, disregarding all party 
fecling, he would only desire to have that 
force as efficient as possible, for the pro. 
tection of life and property in Ireland. 

Colonel Verner merely rose to notice 
what fell from the hon. Member for 
Meath, with regard to an outrage which 
he stated to have taken place at Ballybay, 
in the county of Monaghan, on the 14th 
or 15th of last month, when, as the hon. 
Member observed, a body of Orangemen at- 
tacked the Roman Catholics indiscriminate- 
ly, coming to the market, beat and abused 
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them without provocation, and drove them Mr. Shaw, in explanation, begged to say, re 
into a lake—into which, as fast as they | in reference to the number of Roman z 
endeavoured to release themselves, they | Catholics amongst the newly-appointed : 
were again pushed. Possessing | Crown Solicitors, that he had abstained i 
in the immediate vic ‘inity of that town, he | from making aremark on the subiect so °% 
did not think such an occurrence was | | ted on m report or if 
likely to take place without its having come | n t he } spoken i 
to his knowledge ; but he could quote 1 ter he t] beld in & 
better authority than his own for doubting | his hand, from a Gentleman, a friend of his 1s 
the accuracy of the hon. Member’s infor- ; own, of the highest character and station, “he 
mation—his hon. Friend the Member for | who had assured him of the correctn , i: 
Monaghan, authorised him (Colonel Ver- the statement, and si he had | i 
ner) to say, that until this moment he spoken on the subject that evening, he had i 
never heard of the transaction alluded to written to that Gentleman to request ] e 
by the hon. Member for Meath, or that would furnish him with the particulars ef i 
any outrage had been ieeaeenees dat Bally- | the « e 
bay, such as had been stated by hs hon. Mr. Barron said, that for many years it ri 
Member. He felt that ti justice to the | had becn the policy of the Irish Govern- : 
Magistrates of the province of U ister, he ment not to appoint Roman Catholics to any : 
ought not to sit down without 1 ply: official sit that no ap y would 
an observation made by the hon. and ee he lue from t 
Member for the city of Dublin, chargin every one of th : 


them, by the name of Orange Magistr ates 


if 
h: i 

with having appointed or nominated im Catholivs. Wat the 
proper persons to the constabulary force of been brou: forward against 

that district. One fact which he (Colonel | ment this "sald appeared to be totally 
Verner) should state to the House would | false and unfounded. He rejoiced that the 
be a sufficient refutation of this assertion. ion. Baronet opposite had given his 
The province of Ulster was in point of ex- | support to the principle of this Bill, The 
tent and in point of population greater | testimony borne by the right hon. Gentle- 
than any other in Ireland, notwithstanding | man in its favour would go a great wey 
that its constabulary force was less by up-| with all men, both in and out of this 
wards of 200 men than that of the smallest | House, and he hoped it would also go a 
province in that country. In another pro- |) great way with noble personages in another 
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vince that force was more than double that | place, and be the means of the Bill be- 
of Ulster. But what was most remarkable | coming the law of the land. He sincerely : 
the number of men belonging to the police | trusted that the Government would go on 
in one southern county exceeded those of | day after day, and session after session, to 
the nine northern counties united. This! assimilate the law in the two countries un- 
spoke volumes, not only as to the good | til Ireland, now torn to picees by contend- 
conduct and character of the men, but asto | ing parties, should become peaceable, pros- 


the peaceful state of the province. Now, | perous, and happy. He only regretted that 


he should only mention one circumstance | the right hon. Baronet, sO 
more upon the part of this body. When it | many years in power, had - 
became necessary, in consequence of re- | cessity of making thi il 
newed disturbances in a southern county, | now, when it iter 





that an augmentation should be made to, He was sure, | he ri; 
the force in that part, from whom was the | Baronet’s enlightened ares nust long r since 
draft taken? from Armagh. And what | have felt the aes of : 
were the instructions issued to the chief | but he was unfortunately tra camaliel and 
constable of police? To send good men. | held in bondage when in that country b 
He left to hon. poten acqual inted with | the party now sitting beside and around him. 
the character of the police of Ulster to} He was now out of power, and they had 








put their own construction upon that; his admission that such a change was 
order. absolutely required, and he (Mr. Barron) 


Mr. Finn complained that the system | congratulated the House and the country 
of favouritism to Orangemen in Ireland | upon the likeliheo 

had gone so far under the old police | in Ireland at length becoming what it ought 
system as to allow persons who had } always to have been. 

committed arson and murder to « scape Mr. Wolliam Roche support Ithe Bill.and 
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said that the recent appointments in Lime- 
rick had given genera! satisfaction. 
Sir Robert Peel wished to say one 
in reference to what had 
hon. Member for Waterford, 


ais 


although 


word | 
fallen from the | 
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inquire into the conduct of the Commis- 
sioners of Public Records, and into the 
present state of the Public Records. The 
hon. Member said, that when he had 
laid before the House a few of the circum. 
stances conneeted with the history of the 


Record Commission. 


| Commission which formed the subject of 


a more convenient opportunity would be | 
atiorded him to enter upon the question 
fully on the second reading of the Bill. 


y 
] 


Supposing 


1e (Sir Robert Peel) was taking | 


| of this kin 


a different course from what he did in 1814 

still if a change of circumstances and sub- 
‘ ‘ ene ae oe } 

sequent experience led him to think that a} 


e should, 


1 
1y charge 


diffe was desirabl yh 


prel 1ens 10 nof al 


rent course 
without the least ap 


of inconsistency, a dopt that altered course. 
The question was not, whether a public 
man changed his views, but whether there 
was any interested motive for such a change. 
If there was, then the change might be 
censured ; but if there was not, then he 
must say he could not feel the roe of that 
satire which the hon. Gentleman had 


directed against him, for having (suppose 
he had), after a lapse of years, more extend- 
ed experience, and subsequent consideration, 
changed his opinion as to the policy best 


tobe adopted. That was what he should 
feel supposing the charge of inconsistency 


applied to him. But he thought, while the 
hon. Gentler an Was — ng, that he wa 

not subject to that char; ‘To the best af 
his tion, the cee of the Act 
which he (Sir Robert Peel) introduced on 


this subject in 1814, expressly gave to the 


rec ollect 





Lord-leutenant of Ireland the power of 
these appointments. fe was not respon- 


sible for the subsequent Acts that were 
passed ; but the principle of the Act which 
he introduced was preciscly the same as 
that which had been ac dopted by the noble 
Lord. He confessed his confidence in the 
Biil would have been greatly shaken, unless 
it preserved to the Lord-lieutenant the 
power of appointing persons to the consta- 
bulary force, and also the power of removal. 
‘Those powers had been given by the Pill 
he himself introduced ; and he saw by the 
report that some of the constables went 
under the designation of “ Peelers,” which 
confirmed him in the recollection of the 
nature of his Bill, showing that they must 
have owed their appointments to him, and | 
not to the magistrates. 
Leave was given to bring in the Bill. 





* : ghee 
Recorp Cowmtsston.] Mr. Charles 
Buller® rose for the purpose of moving 
‘ ft e of os J 
tha Select t omunitiee be appomtea to 
* Rey ted trom a ¢ ected ite} rt. 


and when he ealled 
their oar to the state of the Records 

igdom, and to the great amount 

° hl? 

of public money which had been expended 
by the Commissioners, he felt not the least 
doubt that the House would agree with 
him as to the necessity of an immediate 


the present motion, 


101 


| and careful investigation of the whole mat- 








ter; and it therefore might be presumed 
that the appointment of the Committee for 


which he sought would, without difficulty, 
be acceded to. 

The Public Records, he presumed it was 
quite unnecessary for him to remind the 
House, were, whether they respected pri- 
vate property, or the means of authentic 
history, of extreme value. Of the first 
class were all grants, leases, and convey- 
ances by the Crown to individuals or corpo- 
rate bodies; of the second were ancient 
records, treaties, and publie or national 
compacts. However carefully these might 
be treasured up, they were, ‘of course, ” of 
peepee materials; and it had been de- 

termined by the Legislature that the sub- 
ject of their preservation, custody, and per- 
petuation snould be referred to Commis- 
sioners. The Commission had sat now 
many years, and was established in conse- 
quence of an address from the House of 
Commons in the year 1800. The annual 
grants to the Commissioners had varied 
trom 5,000/. to 20,000/. Small as the annual 
amount was, yet the House would certainly 
think it a matter worthy of being inquired 
into, when they found that since the form- 
ation of the Commission about 400,000/. 
had been voted by Parliament towards its 
expenditure. But that had not been the 
sole expense the country had been put to 
on aceount of the Public Records during 
that period. The keepers of the principal 
offices were paid by Government; and it 
was supposed that, including the expenses 
the Irish Commmissioners, the whole 
amount bestowed on the Public Records 
was not less than G00,0004. or 700,0002, 
Desides this enormous expenditure, it now 
appeared that this Commission was actually 
in debt to the amount of 29,0001 It was 
obvious to a common observer that a con- 
silerable portion of this expense had been 

ily, if not blamably, ineurred by 
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unneces 
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the Commissioners, who seemed, in most , lec ancenlh £ tl duti It 
instances, to have lost sight of the object: Parli rns 
which had occasioned their appointment. xNent that 
Of one thing they had, however, been very en spent on what } 
laudably tenacious ; and that was, to take 1 ol i 
all possible pains to render themselves gene- t! 
rally known to all the countries, and in fecords. What s 
almost all the languages, of Europe. A impor Oe 
portion of the public money intrusted to o} the Commis. 
the Commissioners had been devoted to} si 1 I and 
publishing in the various languages of | te n, tl 
Europe an account of the nature of the \ 
Commission, and a full detail of the name: hiv 1 
and titles of the Commissioners. He held different of 
in his hand a Portuguese pamphlet on the vn. The 
subject, in which the names of the Com- zround vaults 
missioners were given, no doubt in the penetrated 
purest Portuguese. The right hon. Member vaults for tl 
for Montgomery (Mr. Williams Wynn) was} purpose of di-pelling the damp: and 1 
designated “Og muito nobre Carlos Watkins | result ; thatthel eal ¢ 
Williams W yon.” The hon. baronet, the} damp and d he d a f 
Member for Oxford, had a most romantic | which changes he need hardly point on 
title, “Sir Roberto Harry Inglis.” That} he feared they might have operated exten- 
was one of the ways in which the public} sively already. ver i} 
money was spent—inaking the stvle and} tion had been given in a repert of some 
title of the Commissioners known all over} stalactite found in these vaults by 
Europe, from Lisbon to Hamburgh, Even | the hon. Paronct (Sir R. Inglis); stalactites 
«the Secret ary to the Commission is immor-| were inter LD} 3 ; 
talized in the printed procee dings of shes e| but a Record-otlice was an 
Board, as “ Viro illustri, excellentissimo, , place for their growth. Mr. Litingw 
clarissimo, doctissinio C. P. Coopero equi who was very familiar with tl R 
Anglo.” and their situation, stated in - that 
The principal objects of the Commission he was afraid to touch tl 
were the care of the Records, their pre-| their dampness, lest he sh 
servation, and perpetuation by means of rheumatism in his hand. In t 
transcription of such as had become nearly Reeords \ } , 
defaced by time or accident. How these ,; shelves, some sticking 
objects were provided for he should briefly i lt - 
state to the House. He need scarcely inform cl 
the House that the Public Records were | ' ‘ 
of great importance to suitors in the courts | le 
of Law and Eyuity, and were also of great t ‘ 
public importance, as forming the genuine | t than that t! 
materials of the history of England. In| ; i ought » be 
this point of view, he should not of course | lef bh 
be otherwise than the advocate of liberal | placed incomm sand 
expenditure, provided it were dirceted, and in aecessib) | r 
efficiently directed, to the proper objects. | sysicm of arrangem ; 
The first great object was, that those Re- | laneous Records | 
cords should be kept in a convenient place, | now at Carlton-ride, the method « 
in security, and good arrangement ; the next | them was t ridicul 
that there should be pro; og calendars and | talk there of | l 
indexes ; the third, that all Records which | rolls, like ether people ; but tl d 
were in any danger of perishing, should be | the Reeords by ks ax 
transcribed ; and in cases where printing; would tell you that they i is handead’ 


happened to be not too expensive, that such | and fifty sacks of Records, containing eich 
Records should be printed. He had every | bushels each. ‘The Commission had besun 
reason to believe that, if the Committee | some little good here; which, being cood, 








were granted him, he would make it} was mysteriously ded ihe papers 
appear that the Commissioners had neg-| were sorted by yc in sacks; so that if 
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you wanted a document for such a year, 


you went to such a sack. The Records to 
which he was now alluding, had previously 
been kept, as the House might remember, 
in the temporary sheds which till lately 
stood in Westminster-hall. 

One of the objects of the Commis- 
sion would have to provide a proper 
repository for the reception of the Records. 

Ie had scen a fair estimate for a 
building, but no r p vy had been built. 
The t in iry buildings 
and rem ovale would have gone a great way 
towards . this o bj et. ‘The sum 
ictually expende d in fitting up the vaults 
of : 16,0004. ; and the 
various is of the Records from the 

buildings in Westminster-hall the 
King’s-mews and Carlton-terrace, had cost 
12,0001; so that these two sums, making 
28,0001, would have formed a fund suffi- 
cient to build a very gx lice. 

\nother object, of 
portance was, that these Records should be 
safe. Ever since 1782, it had been reported 
to the House ot Co is that there we 
brewhouse and washhouse at ack of 
the Chapter-house, where thi ; were 
kept, and by which the safety of the Chap- 
ter-house was greatly endan gered by fire. 
In 1800 this brewhouse and this washhouse 
were again reported as dangerous. In 1819 
this brewhx and washhouse again at- 
tracted the serious notice of the Commis- 
In 1851 it was thought expedient 
to send a deputation to the Dean and 
Chapter of Westminster, and to request his 
} lajesty’ s Surveyor-general to re port upon 
the perils of this brewhouse and washhouse, 
and endeavour to get the Dean and Chapter 
to pull them down. But the Dean and 

hapter asserted the vested rights of the 
Church, and no redress was obtained against 
the brewhouse and wash hou se. In 1833 
an other expedition, hes uded by the right hon. 
Baronet op posite, was made to the Chapter- 
house, but the right hon. Baronet, desiring 
not to come into collision with the C hurch, 
omitted all mention of the brewhouse and 
washhouse. And thus the attention of the 
Commissi id been constantly directed 
to this eternal brewhouse and eternal wash- 
house without any avail. There they still re- 
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main as a monument of the inefficiency of 


the Commissioners, and of the great power 
and pertinacity of the Church of this coun- 
trv. It se however. to him (Mr. C. 
Buller) that the hon. Baronet had not 
consistently exhibited that attachment. to 
the Church which the world gave him credit 


‘med, 
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for, as in 1833 it was reported that the 
Records in the Augmentation-office (in 
which the great bulk of the Records relat- 
ing to the Church were deposited) were in 
ereat danger from fire. The praiseworthy 
fforts of Mr, Protheroe to reform the con- 
ditio nof the Augmentation-office, and espe- 
ci uly his representations of the dangers 
likely to arise from fire, were practically 
disregarded, though the burning of the 
Houses of Parliament, which occurred since, 
bore testimony to the value of his 
suggestions. The result of not attending 
to his advice was, that the Records at that 
period were all thrown out of the windows, 
to be preservé ed from the ravages of fire 
by the mire of Palace-yard, and soaked by 
water from the firemains. He had heard 
that the Records made admirable rat-traps. 
It was astonishing the quantity of remains 
of rats which were found amongst the Re- 
cords. On one occasion the skeleton of a 
cat had been found amongst them.  Evi- 
dence too appeared, that the Public Records 
had served a better purpose than rat-traps. 
The Public Records had been boiled down 
for and the cleaner and better sort 
had been converted into jellies by the con- 
fectioners. He had heard, too, that the em- 
bez tecords had been carried to 
& serious extent, and that at the sale ofa 
Geceased virtuoso a lot of this kind fetched 
above 6001. ‘They were also to be found, 
as matters of course, in curilosity-shops 
through the town. The disorderly course 
of keeping the Records in large masses 
scattered on tables, amongst which it was 
necessary to hunt for any specific document, 
might perhaps be accounted for by the 
knowledge of the fact that the searchers 
were paid by the time spent in these hunt- 
matches. An attempt wes made to 
arrange the Records in the Augmentation- 
office by the late Secretary, who bound 
those of similar sizes together without re- 
gard to subject or date—leases, grants, and 
rentals, altogether—of which an index of 
contents, compiled at the public expense, 
was kept by the Secretary at Spaficlds, 
where it could be consulted on payment of 
afee; but, owing to the imperfection of 
this arrangement, three days had been fre- 
quently spent, with the help of this index, 
hunting for a single class of documents. 
This was not at all surprising, for he found 
one volume labelled “ Rentals’ which con- 
tained seventeen sorts of Records, yet not 
a single one of that class. 
The Commissioners were especially ex- 
pected to report on the subject of fees, 
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matter of great import, which stil! lay quite 
neglected, though Sir Harris Nicolas had, 
in his valuable work, exposed the enormity 
of the prevailing practice. It appeared 
that any one wishing to look at a single 
record must pay 16s. 8d.; if a transcript 
were taken, additional fees were required ; : 
if a full copy, higher still. A general 
search cost five guineas; and in the Rolls’ 
Chapel even — guineas is not an unusual 
charge. There they would not allow a 
copy “of part of a docum« nt to be made or 
examined by an applicant. <A person 
wanted a few lines of a particular insiru- 
ment transcribed, and applicd to be per- 
mitted to copy them himself. He was told 
he must, to obtain them, order an office 
copy of the entire record, the expense of | 
which would be 140 guineas; and this | 
abuse was yet unreformed. Again, if a} 





document was required in a Court of Law, | men 


a guinea per day vas charged for bringing 


it ‘from the Tower ; if ten records were re- | 
quired at once, ten guineas were charged ; | au 


and so on. The etfect of this might be 
estimated from the fact that in a single case 
instituted to try the right to the Barony of 
Stattord, the charge was eighty guineas 
In this case the sum of eighty guincas was 
paid for taking certain rolls from the 
‘Tower to the House of Lords, and, as the 
House did not sit that day, they went | 
again, to be produced on other occasions, 
with other payments of fees. 

As he had already said, the great object 
which the Commissioners ought to hold in | 
view should beto make those Records acces- 
sible for purposes connected with the history 
of the country; to have them well and 
carefully arranged, with good indexes, so as 
that all learned men might enjoy easy access 
to them ; to have them so deposited as that 
there should be no injury from damp, and 
no danger from fire. But the preservation 
of the Records seemed to be entirely neg- | 
lected in the eagerness of the Commissioners | 
to print certain costly works, and in re- | 
printing of essays. Amongst the works of | 
the present Commissioners was a supplement | 
to the “Valor EKcclesiasticus,” a work | 
given to the public as completing the pre- 
viously published volumes. In less than | 
a month after this publication appeared, 
fresh supplementary matter was found in 
sufficient quantity to make another volume. 
He held in his hand a volume, entitled 
* Roluli Selecti,” as a specimen of the 
accuracy of the present Commission’s editor- 
ship. The work contained a patent roll 
twice printed by the present Commission, 
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and other rolls of Henry 3rd., transcripts of 
which were twice made at the . public ex- 
pense. In this work there were more mis- 
takes than might be expected to oceur in 


proot- -sheets sent to an author for correction. 
Those blunders were not only numerous, but 
somehow always occurred in the most ime 
portant words. Thus in one place it ought 
to have stated that a certain payment was 
made to the king, but the word king” 
was left out, and it therefore became im- 
p ssible to say to whom the payment wus 
made; then, certain ladies were mentioned 
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tiie hecords, and yet the had expended 





6 i/. on re pr inting Sir i 
troduction to Doomsday ;—3S00/. having 
been paid for the editorship of the two 
octavo volumes to that gentleman. ‘Then 
there was an © Accoun! of tire Pu rt Re - 
ae age } his 

cords,” printed at the public cost, and 
appe Wing as a private work, without the 
tiile yee dignity of the Commission attached 


. | ? 
thereto. Another WOTRK printed, and not 


*s - . } 79 ° 2 ee ) } 
in “ancient record,” was a “ Proposal foi 
ais ae : a x 
building a dvecord- [iCe, ANG FUALES li= 
f 7? | i reyt ) 66 an r 
bers. Another work, not an “ ancient 
é ,» : prey : 
Record, was an Essay rep nted trom tue 
Quarterly Review arr ae ; 
Y~Uarteriy Leview. Another WOrk Wa a 
> aa AY Pp “Es 
Report on the Cilanecery proceeaings, Such 
Was the curiosity and i this work, 
: : : a 
that it was presented as a beautiful specimen 


of typography, printed in red and Dlack 
letter, and the name and style of every 
Commissioner was printed mn his own copy. 
These items reminded him (Mr. Buller; of 
the celebrity which the hak Commission 
had obtained in printing. 

In the Irish Record Commission some 
surprise was expressed at seeing a charge 


. ] : ¢ } P 
for the collection of ancient and valua!l 





works in England by Mr. Rowley Lascelles. 
It appeared, on applying to that gentleman 
for an explanation, he had (on a quarrel 
amongst the Irish Commissioners) been 


deputed to select materials at this side of 


the water, and certainly he had brougit 
together some “ancient and valuable res 
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cords,” amongst which appeared a pamphlet | 
of Mr. Croker’s on the state of Ireland, and 
Mr. Thomas Moore’s ‘‘ Captain Rock. 

Another complaint against the Commis- 
sion arose from their proceedings on the 
Continent. He thought the Commissioners 
had rather gone out of their way in sending 
to Belgium to procure the copy of a docu- 
ment which was itself a copy of an original 
Record existing in the Tower of London, 
and could not undersiand how they cou! 
find occupation for similar embassies in 
Germany, Portugal, Russia, Italy, &e., 
except to furnish a justification for expend- 

ing 5,000/. in makir ng themselves known. 
He also saw an item ‘of 1,500/. for books, 
and was rather surprised that the Commis- 
sioners should think it necessary to gratify 
continental curiosity at such an expensive 
rate as was indicated by a present sent to 
one learned individual, Duedale’s ‘* Monas- 
ticon,’ a work which originally cost above 
100 guineas. He thought the system very 
unwise and dangerous which placed 10,0007. 
a-year at the entire disposal of a secretary 
to pay away at his discretion, without any 
order from the Commissioners ; which was 
the system until lately. Things had gone 
on in this way for thirty-six years, notwith- 
standing the representations of Mr. Prothe- 
roe—a Commissioner to, whose exertions for 
reform the public was much indebted ; and 
it was only when a Parliamentary inquiry 
vas talked of that ar iy reform was percep- 
tible. 

He decidedly objected to the constitution 
of the Commission. It was said, in its de- 
fence, that it was composed of men of high 
honour and respectability ; but it was well 
known that individuals of such character 
were not so remarkable for conducting 
business well as for leaving it to be done by 
others, 

In conclusion, this Commission had ex- 
pended a large portion of the public money, 
and was now deeply in debt. It could not 
show that it bad done anything towards 
having the Records of the country well 
lodged, well housed, or more accessible to 
the public; it could not show that it 
had done anything towards reducing the 
fees; it could not show that it had 
done anything towards rende ring the Re- 

cords available by means of good - calendars 
or indices; but it show that their 
money had been expended in very useless 
and imperfect works. It was for these 
reasons that he asked the House for, and it 
was on these reasons that he thought they 
would grant, the Select Committee, 
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Mr. Williams Wynn said, the publications 
alluded to by the hon. Member had, under 


S} Record Commission. 


| the sanction of Parliament, been distributed 
' to the Members of both Houses, who had 


been themselves to blame if they suffered 
the Commissioners to pursue an erroneous 
system so long, yearly reports of their ex- 
penditure and progress having been regu- 
larly laid before them. He was himself a 
member of the Commission, and he knew 
that the Commissioners had frequently laid 
before Parliament their opinion of the ne- 
cessity of building a new Record Office. 
They had not authority to build any office, 
or to remove the Records any w here. He 
was prepared to take his share of the re- 
sponsibility of having a plan made for re. 
moving those shelves, and enlarging the 
building. The hon. Member who brought 
forward this Motion was w holly misin- 
formed as to the Portuguese work of which 
he had spoken. He could only say, as one 
of the Commissioners, that he never saw or 
heard of such a work ; and, as to the book 
published by Mr. Cooper, that publication 
took place solely at Mr. Cooper’s own ex- 
pense, and not at the expense of the Com- 
mission. The hon. Member should, there- 
fore, have informed himself better on this 
point before he made his statement. The 
Cominission, he believed, was first sug- 
gested many years ago by Lord Bexley, but 
not carried into effect fully until a much 
more recent period, under the present Com- 
—_a Without at all including him- 
self, he believed there were men upon the 
Commission. whose names were a sufficing 
guarantee for adopting the best means to 
accomplish the object for which they had 
been appointed. Sir James Mackintosh, 
Mr. Hallam, and Mr. Allen were on the 
Commission, and the late Earl Spencer and 
Mr. Dundas, the Lord Register of Scot- 
land, were constant attendants at the meet- 
ings of the Commissioners. These were 
Gentlemen who devoted all their attention 
to the subject, and who could not fail to 
bring about a very satisfactory result. With 
respect to the fees charged, the Commis- 
sioners had nothing to do with them; but 
he must say, that he had never heard of any 
abuse on the part of those who were entitled 
to those fees. 

Mr. Jervis was glad that his hon. Friend 


near him had brought this subject before 


because it was clear that there 
was something going on of which the 
Commissioners knew nothing. The right 
hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. Wynn), al- 
though he was one of the Commissioners, 


the House, 
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had that night stated that Mr. Cooper's 
book was not published at the expense of 
the Commission, wheres it appeared dis- 
tinctly, by a return made to that House on 
the 13th of August, 1833, that the book 
was published at the sole expense, and 
under the authority, of the Board of Com- 
missioners. ‘The heavy fees demanded for 
inspecting those Records were a grievous 
injustice and oppression on the public. He 
could name one striking instance of this 
which came under his own observation at 
the last assizes at Chester. On a trial, 
which involved a disputed claim to pro- 
perty, it was necessary to inspect six sides 
only of a grant of Queen Elizabeth, and in 
order todo this, the parties were compelled 
to take a copy of fifty-six sides of folio 
parchment, containing totally irrelevant 
matter. 

Sir Robert Inglis said, that it was rather 
strange that the hon. Member for Liskear« 
should take so much pains to find fault with 
a Commission appointed by the present Go- 
vernment, which he so strenuously sup- 
ported. He himself (Sir R. Inglis) was, he 
believed, the only Tory on the Commission. 
The present Speaker was at the head of it, 
and the Commission, he believed, originated 
with Lord Brougham. ‘The accounts, too, 
which had been complained of, were audited 
by three Gentlemen perfectly competent to 
such a duty, namely, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, Mr. W. Brougham, and Mr. 
Protheroe. From time to time there had 
served on the Commission men of all others 
the best qualified for such an object. The 
Earl of Aberdeen had been once on the 
Commission, and so had Earl Spencer, Sir 
James Mackintosh, Mr. Hallam, and Mr. 
Allen. ‘These were men likely to know 
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what would best promote the interest of the | 


profession and the public. As to removing 
the Records, it had been decided by the 
authority of one of the Judges who attended 
on the Commission at the Speaker’s house, 
that it was not competent to the Commis- 
sioners to remove them without an Act of 
Parliament. 

Mr. Hume suggested that, as all the old 
rotten stores were now selling off at the 
Tower, which would leave plenty of room 
there, the Records ought to be removed 
there as the best and safest place for their 
preservation. 

Lord John Russell thought the House 
were indebted to the hon. Gentleman for 
bringing the subject under their notice. 

Mr, Baines would not say that the ex- 
penses had not been considerable, but the 
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country was deeply indebted to the facilities 
which the labours of the Commissioners 
had given to all persons who were desirous 
to obtain information, which it would other- 
wise have been very difficult to procure, on 
the history, the laws, and the government 
of the country. 

Motion agreed to, and the Committee 
appointed. 


Divisions or tHE Housr.] Mr. Ward 
stated that he rose to propose a number of re- 
solutions respecting divisions in the House, 
which were founded on the report of the 
Select Committee which sat on the subject 
last year. The object was, the giving pub- 
licity to the names of the Members who 
voted in each division. He thought, as 
well for the sake of themselves as for their 
constituents, that hon. Members should be 
prepared to give an account of their stew- 
ardship, and to let the public know how 
they voted on each occasion, Undoubtedly, 


the most important part of the business of 


a Member of that House was voting in 
conformity with the wishes of those who 
had sent him to represent them. Every 
hon. Gentleman who heard him was aware 
that he was subject to the tribunal of public 
opinion, and each should be prepared to 
bow to it. What had recently been al- 
lowed to be done with reference to the de- 
hates, ought equally to be permitted in the 
case of divisions. Lists were now pub- 
lished of the persons who voted, but these 
were constantly found to contain imaccura- 
cies, and all that was wished was, to com- 
bine with the accuracy of the debates the 
accuracy of the account of the divisions. 
One could not be perfect without the other. 
It was not suflicient for a constituency to 
know how their representative spoke, but 
they should also be aware how he voted. 
The report of the Committee was presented 
last year, and it suggested a plan of taking 
divisions by means of double nominees and 
clerks, and that a second lobby should be 
built. At the suggestion, however, of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, the matter 
was postponed until this year, as the lobby 
could not be then conveniently built. The 
second lobby, however, was now erected, 
and it was only for the House to carry out 
their own resolutions, and adopt the mode of 
division recommended by the Committee, 
and sanctioned by the House last year. The 
first resolution that he had to propose was, 
that on any division the House should be 
entircly cleared, and that the ayes and nos 
should be sent into different lobbies. The 
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second resolution was, that four tellers 
should be nominated in each division, and 
that they should be attended by four clerks ; 
that two of each should take their places at 
the door of each lobby, and that the doors 
should be simultaneously opened, and that 
the numbers should be counted, and that 
the names of the Members should be taken 
down by the clerks. The lists should then 
be taken up to the Table, and that the 
Speaker should direct an alphabetical list of 
the Members voting to be prepared, which 
should be inserted in the votes. Such were 
the resolutions of last year ; but he would 
suggest a slight alteration in one of them, 
namely, that in each division the name of 
the Members who voted should be marked 
in a printed list of Members which had 
been prepared in an alphabetical form. He 
had done this in consequence of having 
seen a table which had been drawn at the 
suggestion of the Speaker. This mode of 
proceeding might afford greater facility of 
taking the lists than writing the names 
down ; but he should propose that either of 
these modes might be adopted. He thought 
that the plan was sufficiently plain and 
feasible for the adoption of the House, and 
he trusted that all sides would agree to give 
it a fairtrial. Everybody was aware of the 
inaccuracies that were to be met with in 
the list of every division that was now 
given in the newspapers; and by the plan 
he proposed, he was satisfied that an accu- 
rate list of names would be furnished. In 
the list of the majority of last night, in the 
first division, there were not less than fifty- 
seven omissions, and the hon. Member for 
Exeter was described as voting on both 
sides. In the division on the Address, the 
names of three Members were omitted, 
who, at great personal inconvenience, had 
hastened from the north of Scotland to be 
present on the occasion. Another case had 
recently occurred, of a very remarkable na- 
ture, to an hon. and gallant Friend of his. 
He had been accused on the hustings of 
voting against the Impressment Bill. He 
was satisfied in his own mind that he had 
not done so, and contradicted it, but not 
less than eleven lists of the division were 
produced to prove that he did. His vera- 
city was impeached, and discredit was 
thrown on him ; but it appeared on inquiry 
that all the lists had been copied from one 
in which there was an inaccuracy. This 
was a point affecting every man in the 
House who wished to stand well with his 
constituents. The hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman proposed the resolutions. 


Dwisions of the House. 
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Lord John Russell thought that the best 
argument which had been used for the 
adoption of the plan was the erection of 
the additional lobby. He was not aware 
that the lobby was to have been built, and 
was not aware of its erection until he found 
it where it was. He trusted that the 
House would consent to try the experiment 
of the hon. Gentleman, at the same time 
he would not say that some inconvenience 
might not arise from it. He could not 
help feeling that there would be a material 
difference in point of time in taking the 
divisions. The division last night was 190 
to thirty-six, and certainly in this case no 
great time would be consumed, but when 
a very large number of Members were 
present a material difference would be per- 
ceived. His hon. Friend urged that by 
adopting this course correct lists of the 
names of Members who voted in the divi- 
sions would be furnished. Certainly, as 
the habit prevailed of publishing lists of 
divisions, it was desirable that they should 
be accurate. His hon. Friend said inaccu- 
rate lists were constantly published in the 
newspapers, and that Members had to write 
to correct those lists. It was one thing, 
however, to correct the lists in the news. 
papers, and another having to get up and 
complain to the House of errors in the 
votes ; in the latter case of course it would 
be necessary to search out where the error 
arose. <As it appeared that the lobby was 
ready he could see no objection to make a 
trial of the resolution. 

Virst Resolution agreed to. 

On the second Resolution, 

Sir Robert Peel saw no objection to try 
the experiment, and if it was found that 
much time was consumed in divisions, he 
had no doubt that the House would feel dis- 
posed to return to the old system. Ifthe new 
plan did not occupy much time, the House 
would act upon it. It would be necessary 
by this plan, however, to have four clerks 
in constant attendance, and they might pass 
eight or ten days without having one divi- 
sion, therefore the expense of it would not 
be inconsiderable. 

Mr. Grote was glad that the right hon. 
Baronet was disposed to give the plan a 
fair trial, as he had no doubt of its success. 
He did not suppose that it could be carried 
into effect without some additional time, 
but certainly it would not be of any con- 
siderable duration. He objected to intrus« 
ting discretionary power to any man, but 
he thought in this case no great evil could 
result from leaving it to the Speaker. 
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Sir Robert Inglis stated that the plan] 
had been tried, as appeared from the Jour- | 
nals, in 1834, when it was found that | 
names had been inserted by mistake. 

Mr. Warburton said, that the plan alluded 
to by the hon. Baronet, the Member for 
the University of Oxford, was essentially 
different from that now proposed. If : 
clerk should not be present at the time of 
a division, it would be easy for a Member 
to take his place. 

Colonel Thompson suggested that much | 
time might be saved in divisions if the 
lobbies were on the sides of the House, and | 
there were several doors into them from the | 
House. When all the Members had got 
into the lobbies, all the doors with the ex- | 
ception of one should be shut, through 
which the Members could return into the 
House. 

Sir John Hobhouse remarked that at | 
present a Member might always ‘excuse 
himself to his constituents for his voting, 
and impute it to the mistakes of news- 
papers. If errors should oceur in the | 
proposed system, it would be casy to correct 
them in the votes on the following day. | 
He did not think that so much evil arose | 
from a single error in a list ef a division as 
hon. Gentlemen supposed, as constituents 
would generally form an estimate of their 
representative from the general tenor of a 
Member’s votes. 

Mr. Hume expressed his surprise at the 
tone of the hon, Baronet’s observations. As 
to the proposed plan there could be no 
doubt of its superiority to the present sys- 
tem. 

The Motion was agreed to. 


ExcuHEQuer Tirne Processes (IRr- 
LAND).] Mr. Sheil rose for the purpose 
of moving, according to notice, for a “* Re- 
turn of all Processes which have issued out 
of his Majesty’s Court of Exchequer in 
Ireland, in the cause of Knox v. Gavin and 
others, and of all orders made in the said 
cause, and all affidavits made therein ; also, 
copies of any order or orders made by his 
Majesty’s Government in the years 1823, 
1825, and 1833, respecting the employment 
of the police in the service and execution 
of suits, and of the signatures attached to 
such orders. Hon. Members no doubt 
had heard something of the cause in ques- 
tion. It was one among others got up by 
the “ Lay Association for defending the 
property of the Established Church in Ire- 
land.” In the first place, let him not be 
understood as confounding this Association 
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with the society formed in this country for 
the honourable purpose of relieving the 
clergy of the Established Church in Ireland 
from the distresses and difficulties under 
which they laboured. The latter society was 
instituted fora legitimate, praiseworthy ob- 


ject; its principleswere those of truly Chris- 


tian benevolence ; whereas the Association 
formed in Ireland was nothing but a branch 
of Orangcism, partaking of all the mischief 
and malevolence of its prototype. [‘ No.” ] 
Hon. Members cricd no, but he should be 
able to prove what he had said; and 
moreover, that the gallant officer opposite, 
the Grand Treasurer of the Orange Society, 
was amongst the leading subscribers to the 
new institution. He would read from The 
Standard newspaper the advertisement put 
forth by the Association, stating who were 
their trustees, and so forth. At the head 
of these appeared the name of the Earl of 
Roden—the coincidence could scarcely be 
fortuitous—then came the Earl of Ennis- 
killen, then the Earl of Bandon, Lord 
Farnham, Lord Lorton, &c. &e. Hedid not 
see the hon. and gallant Member’s name, but 
there was the name of the gallant officer sit- 
ting on hissinister hand (Colonel Verner), as 
asubseriberof 25/. The Association set forth 
as its object the lending its assistance to 
the Irish clergy in the recovery of dues, 
which he was ready to admit were legal. 
But this did not prevent the association 
from being as illicit and reprehensible as 
ever; at the best, an organ of this kind, 
was, after all, but a bad substitute for that 
Legislative measure which every one must 
own to be indispensable for the adjustment 
of the tithe question. ‘This was a point 
conceded by the late Government as well 
as the present, both agreed that tithes could 
not be levied and ought not to be levied by 
force of arms. He would just state the 
circumstances of the case to which he had 
referred, and he would then put the question 
whether the House was to try the charac 
ter and objects of the suciety by the course 
of proceeding which it had already adopted. 
The reality of these proceedings he was 
prepared to prove; to prove, not by idle 
allegations, which some Members opposite 
might think themselves in a position to 
contradict, but by the evidence of a court 
of justice, which could not be contradicted 
by any man. ‘The first statement he would 
make was this; since the Ist of August 
last, there had been filed by this Lay Associ- 
ation net fewer than 617 bills on the equity 
side of the Exchequer. Hon. Members 
opposite, perhaps, would say, why not? 
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His answer was this: there were two modes 
of proceeding open to parties in these cases 
—one cheap, speedy, and efficient; the 
other, an expensive and most oppressive 
process). The 617 bills were filed under 
the latter process, and it was against the 
adoption of this proceeding, and their mode 
of carrying it into effect, that he raised his 
voice. All tithes under 10/7. were re- 
coverable by civil process before a Magis- 
trate; but what had this Lay Association 
done? Filed upwards of 600 Exchequer 
bills for sums in most cases under 101., 
and in some for sums of 1s. Od. If 
this were controverted, let them grant 
him the returns, which would at once 
establish the glaring and formidable fact. 
He would state two of the cases in ques- 
tion, which were to be proved by evidence 
not to be contradicted. These two cases 
were striking examples of how this fright- 
ful litigation had been carried on. 
first case to which he would refer was the 
case of the very rev. Gilbert Holmes 

, Hodges. ‘These facts came out in this 
sta = or the bill was filed by the Lay 
Association was not disputed) the bill was 
filed in the name of the tev 
Holmes, and conducted by Mr. Bash, a 
lawyer of great talents, solicitor to the 
Association, who also filed the whole of the 
other bills sect on foot by the society. ‘This 
gentleman it was not his (Mr. Sheil’s) in- 
tention or wish to make any charge against, 
it was the individuals who had recourse to 
his professior val skill that merited condem- 
nation. Now, as to the facts of the case: 


on the 4th of January last, Mr. Smith 
wrote to thie ir yer‘enagron demanding the 


payment of 22/. due by him for tithe ; 
this was put into the post-office on the 5th, 
and received by the defendant on the 6th ; 
on the 7th the latter called upon the at 
torney to pay the amount demanded ; but 
what then did Mr. Smith propose? Not 
only that the defendant should pay the 
tithe, but in addition the sum of 19/. 9s, 8d., 

being the amount of costs said to have been 
imonreed up to that time, although the de- 
mand upon defendant was only made on 
the Oth of January, the day previous. Were 
hon. Members opposite prepared to deny 
this fact? Was it true? and if true, was 
it defensible? If the Lay Association had 
really taken this course, was the system a 
good one? Having disposed of this first 
specimen of the society’s proccedings, he 
now came to another case of far ater 


gre 


importance—he meant that of Knox 2. 
Gavin, 


In going into {he details of this 
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case he should have oceasion to cite the 
words of an Act of Parliament, and to 
allude to other technical phrascology, but 
he trusted the House would give its atten- 
tion to these details ; it was worth their 
while to see the whole machinery of the 
law applied with the most perverse inge- 
nuity to the unhallowed purpose of crush- 
ing the unhappy peasantry of Ireland in the 
duct The facts of the case, indeed, re- 
quired no comment: it would be an in. 
intelligent and feeling persons 
to imagine that facts such as these he 
brought forward required any comment or 
He would in the 
first place recal to the recollection of the 
House the Act generally called Goulburn’s 
Act, passed Srd George 4th, one of the 
chapters of which made it lawful for the 
Lord-Lieutenant to appoint four inspectors 
of police in Ireland, and to those inspectors 
it gave a power to frame rules for the con- 
duct of the police constables, which rules, 
if mes iproved of by the county Magistrates 
and by the Lord-_lieutenant, were to be 
transmitted by the Government to the chief 
constables, and referred to on all occasions 
as the manual of the policeman’s duty. In 
pursuance of this Act certain orders or re- 
gulations were made by the inspectors ap- 
pointed and approved of by the Magistrates, 
by the Castle, and by the Government, 
among the members of which Govern- 
ment were Mr. (then Secretary) Goulburn 
and Mr. Joy, then Law Adviser of the 
Crown, now Chief Baron of his Majesty’s 
Court of Exchequer in Ireland. And what 
were these orders? ‘This was in 1823. 
One of these regulations, the 6th, directed 
that “ the men shall on no account inter- 
fere in the execution of any writ, decree, 
or court order, or in driving for rent, 
tithes, or taxes, unless called on by a Magis- 
trate, or the high-sheriff, sub-sheriff, 
in person.” ‘This was one of the regula- 
tions approved of by the right hon. Henry 
Joy, who now, as Chief Baron of the Irish 
Exchequer, sanctioned a proceeding directly 
contravening that order. The same order 
wus re- enacted in 1825, and continued in 
force. Now let the House see what course 
was adopted in the case of Knox v. Gavin, 
The same attorney, Mr. Smith, filed bills in 
the Court of Exchequer against twenty-two 
persons, amongst the rest Gavin, the tithes 
owing by whom amounted to the small sum 
of 14 11s. ‘The proceedings in this case 
showed the animus of the entire system. 
The bills having been filed, what course 
was resorted to? In the month of Decem- 
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ber last Mr. Smith wrote a letter to the 
noble Secretary for Ireland, stating that he 
was employed in a great variety of tithe 
suits, and requesting from his Lordship 
general directions to the police in reference 
to his proceeding in these suits. Not re- 
ceiving an immediate answer from the 
noble Lord, in a few days Mr. Smith wrote 
again to him, complaining of an alleged 
want on his Lordship’s part of the courtesy 
due from one gentleman to another—an im- 
putation which any hemes acquainted with 
the noble Secretary well knew could never 
justly be charged against him. The noble 
Lord upon this returned an answer, assur- 
ing Mr. Smith that no offence had been 
intended towards ! him, and stating that the 
police might be employed in tithe cases 
where an actual riot was in existence, or 
about to take place, provided that a Magis- 
trate were present. This did not at all do 
for the Lay Association ; and he must beg 
the attention of the House to a 
the extraordinary expedient adopted by the 
Lay Association for the purpose of setting 
aside the orders of the inspectors, made in 
pursuance of an Act of Parliament, and 
sanctioned by Government, with a view 
of enforcing the levy of tithes, by the 
entire police and military force in Ireland. 
Many Gentlemen in the House were possi- 
bly unacquainted with the curious phrase 
“ Commission of rebellion.” In England 


no such thing existed in the Courts either of 


Exchequer or Chancery: it bad long since 


been abolished. In the Irish Court of 


Exchequer, too, the term had beer, as a 
matter of substantive practice, obsolete for 
two hundred years past. At the worst it 
was used merely as a matter of form, being 
directed to John Doe and Richard Roe as 
commissioners of rebellion. The Lay Asso- 
ciation, however, were not satisfied with 
taking the commission of rebellion as a 
mere matter of form, their object was to 
give it a fearful reality, and they ac- 
cordingly had a commission of rebellion 
issued, addressed to a person of the lower 
class, named Dudley, and calling upon all 
officers to assist in arresting the rebels. 
This Dudley, who, though a young man, 
swore he had been twenty years in office, 
had no sooner got the commission of re- 
bellion, than he made an attempt to ensnare 
the police. He applied to Malone, a chief 
officer of police, and demanded his assistance 
in putting the commission into effect 
Malone at once referred to the order 
sanctioned by Messrs. Goulburn and Joy, 
which prohibited the police from interfering 
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in any of these cases, except by the order, 
and in the presence, of a Magistrate. Upon 
Dudley’s insisting on his compliance, Ma- 
lone begged to be allowed to consult his 
superior officer, Major Miller, inspector of 
police. ‘That officer at once, os obedience 
to the order, decided that Dudley was not 
entitled to the assistance of the police. 
Upon this refusal application was made to 
the Court of Exchequer for an attachment 
to issue against the parties for not obeying 
the Commissioners, and a conditional order 
was issued. Against this erder the At- 
torney and Solicitor-General appeared in 
Court to show cause, on the ground that 
Miller and his sub-ordinate officer had only 
done their duty. He was not going to 
enter into 
the case in that House, nor was it his in- 
tention to throw imputations upon the 
motives of any one; he only stated facts. 
It was for the Hvouse to draw their in- 
ferences from those facts. The Judges 
present in Court (Baron Pennefather being 


absent from illness) were, the Lord Chief 


Baron (the very man who, as law-officer 
for the Crown, had in 1823 warmly sup- 
ported the order on which the police officers 
proceeded), Mr. Baron Foster, and Mr. 
PRaron Smith, who, though he had been 
absent from illness since the 2nd of Novem- 
ber preceding, became fortunately conva- 
lescent on the 26th of January, the day 
on which the cause was tried. He did not 
cast any imputation upon the learned Judge. 
The learned Baron had strong political 
opinions, but no doubt they were conscien- 
no doubt but that the zeal he had 
formerly displayed in a popular cause, he 
had transferred with equal sincerity to a 
cause of which it might truly be said that 
it was not popular. ‘There were several gen- 
tlemen of the name of Smith engaged in 
this trial, all men of high talent ; he did not, 
however, know that Mr.Smith, the : attorney 

was re¢ lated to the other two gentlemen. 
s too often the case in 
Ireland, a great deal of political contro- 
versy took place in Court. ‘The Counsel 


tious ; 


' for the prosecu ition did not hesitate to charge 


his M: ajesty ’s Government with collusion 
and unfair prnetiocs, to which libels the 
Counsel on the other side naturally replied 
with all the spirit and manliness which so 
distinguished him. The Chief Baron in a 
in which it had been thought 
-judicial observations were mixed 
sought for, thus vir- 
vetting aside the order w hich he had 
himself sanctioned in 1823, and 
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Dudley authority to call in the police to 
his aid. He would ask the House to con- 
sider, with a view to ulterior litigation, 
in what a state the country was placed 
by this decision. The whole country 
was placed at the foot of this Lay Associa- 
tion, with Lord Roden at its head. Already 
they had subscribed amongst themselves 
large sums of money. The country was 
allocated into various districts, watched 
over through the medium of chosen attor- 
neys. Already had 617 bills been filed, 
many of them for the most contemptible 
sums, as the returns made to the House 
would show. The Lay Association had 
nothing to do but to file bills,.and issue 
commissionsof rebellion, without the author- 
ity or even knowledge of the Court, in 
which the name of some ferocious myrmidon 
of Orangeism should be inserted, and their 
object would be gained. Let them insert, 
for instance, but ‘the names of men such as 
burned six houses in a village in Armagh— 
men who came into a court of justice and res- 
cued prisoners. ‘There was no reason to sup- 
pose that such truculent and ferocious men 
would not be selected and sent down into the 
disturbed parts of the country to call upon 
the police and soldiery, excite riots, and 
drive the whole district into anarchy and 
bloodshed. The House might judge what 
would be done from what had been done. 
The name of Borrisokane would at once suf- 
fice to strike the hearts of all who heard it 
with feelings of horror at the past, and dread 
for the future. To such scenes the decision 
of the Irish Court of Exchequer gave a vir- 
tual sanction. His object was not to charge 
criminality against any one, but to put the 
House in possession of the circumstances, 
and draw their attention to the scenes of 
slaughter which had been witnessed at 
Newcomer, Rathcormac, and Enniskillen. 
He wished the English people to know the 
facts. If he had overcharged his statement, 
let it be corrected. In conclusion, he moved 
for a return of the number of bills filed in 
the Court of Exchequer of Ireland for tithes 
since the 1st of August last, and of the names 
of the plaintiffs and defendants, and the sums 
claimedagainst such defendants respectively : 
also of all processes which have issued out 
of his Majesty’s Court of Exchequer in 
Ireland, in the cause of Knox v. Gavin and 
others, and of all orders issued in the said 
cause, and all affidavits made therein ; also 
copies of any order or orders made by his 
Majesty’s Government in the years 1823, 
1825, and 1833, respecting the employment 
of the police in the service and exeention 
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of writs, and of the expenditure attached 
to such orders. 

Mr. Sergeant Jackson said, that both his 
hon. and learned Friend, the Member for 
the University of Dublin (Mr. Lefroy), 
and himself had cause to complain of the 
course which the hon. and learned Member 
for Tipperary had taken on this occasion. 
The first part of the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman’s motion formed the subject matter 
of a distinet notice, and as he had told them 
that he would not submit it to the attention 
of the House without giving them some 
previous notice of his intention, they clearly 
had a right to complain of having been 
taken by surprise. He (Mr. Jackson) had 
come down to the House that evening ex- 
pecting to hear the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Tipperary move in accordance with 
the notice on the paper; but he certainly 
did not anticipate that the hon. and learned 
Gentleman would have departed from 
what he had declared to be his intention. 
Had he been apprised that it was the in- 
tention of the hon. and learned Member to 
introduce any other topic on the present 
occasion he would have been prepared to 
meet him. Taken as he was by surprise he 
was not prepared, but still he would do 
justice to the Lay Association recently 
formed in Ireland to aid the clergy in ob- 
taining their legitimate rights by defending 
them against the attack which the hon. 
and learned Gentleman had made against 
them. The hon. and learned Member had 
made a number of allegations for the pur- 
pose of showing that he had grounds for 
his motion, not a single one of those 
allegations he had no “hesifation in as 
serting, was founded in fact. The hon. 
and lea arned Gentleman had, it would seem, 
brought forward the subject of a former 
notice which he had given for the purpose 
only of attacking the Lay Association, by 
stating that it was nothing more than an 
Orange Association, if that could be a re- 
proach. [“ Cheers.”] By that cheer he sup- 
posed they wished to affirm that it was. He, 
however, utterly denied the statement. He 
asserted that the Association was not an 
Orange society, although he believed no 
Roman Catholic gentleman belonged to it. 
It was now the fashion to stigmatise every- 
body in Ireland who was not of that per- 
suasion. He repeated, that it was now the 
fashion to stigmatise and render odious 
every Protestant who refused to submit to 
the domination of a certain despicable fac- 
tion in that eountry.—[ No, no.” ]—He 
asserted that it was, and that, too, fear- 
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lessly, and without the hazard of contradic- | 
tion. He admitted that the individuals 
who formed the Lay Association were | 
Protestant gentlemen, but he most empha- | 
tically denied that they were confederated | 
for any iliegal or improper purpose. They | 
were associated simply with a view to! 
enforce the law, and not to violate it— 
[Mr. Sheil: For the recovery of tithe 
property. |—Undoubtedly, the \ssociation 
was formed for the purpose of supporting 
the law, by aiding those who required its 
assistance in seeking for that which was 
their unquestionable right. ‘Tithe property | 
was as much entitled to the protection of | 
the law as any other species of property ; 
but he prayed the House to consider well 
what the state of Ireland was at the pre- 
sent hour in relation to tithes. An exten- 
sive confederation, or rather conspiracy, 
existed throughout the whole of that 
country to rob the clergy. The clergy 
were not only pillaged and plundered 
to an incredible extent, but they found 
it utterly impossible to assert their rights ; | 
and such, in short, was the universal 
dread which this conspiracy inspired 
in the minds of men that even the 
hon. and learned Member himself had 
declared that he dared not set himself 
against it—[Mr. Sheil: “ No, no.” |— 
Why, he had in his hand a letter written 
by the hon. and learned Gentleman to a 
Clergyman who had applied to him for 
payment of an arrear of tithes, in which 
such a reason was assigned by the hon. and 
learned Gentleman for his non-compliance 
with the application. Could it be won- 
dered at that the clergy were driven to 
the necessity of filing bills for the recovery 
of their rights, when they found it impos- 
sible to obtain from the hon. and learned 
Gentleman—from a Member of the Legis- 
lature—payment of their dues without the 
interference of the law? But the House 
would like to know what the answer was 
which the hon. and learned Gentleman gave 
to the clergyman alluded to. He tells 
him—{[Mr. Sheil: Read the whole letter. | 
—He had not the least objection to hand 
the letter to the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man. The hon. and learned Gentleman 
might, if he thought fit, read the whole of 
it to the House, but he hoped the hon. and 
learned Gentleman would do him the 
honour to allow him to exercise his own 
judgment in selecting and reading from it 
the passage which struck him as most per- 
tinent to the matter in hand. In other 








respects he wished it to be understood that | 
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this letter was by no means discreditable 
to the hon. and learned Gentleman. He 
was not to be dictated to by either the hon. 
and learned Gentleman, or any other hon. 
Member on the opposite side of the House, 
as to the course which he should pursue 
on this or any other occasion. [** Oh !"| 
He had not presumed to interrupt the hon. 
and learned Member in the course of his 
address, and all he required was that the 
hon. and learned Gentleman should not 
interrupt him. He should only read so 
much of the letterof the hon. and learned 
Gentleman as he thought material to the 
question now before the House. In this 
letter the hon. and learned Gentleman 
said, ‘© You must be aware that, as 
Member for the county of Tipperary, 
1 am obliged to make my _ election 
between the payment of tithes and the 
loss of mv seat.” Such was the reason 
which the hon. and learned Gentleman 
assigned for refusing to pay the tithes 
which he owed; but to what a pass had 
things come when a Member of that 
House was afraid te discharge a lawful de- 
mand because of an atrocious conspiracy 
of this kind—when his holding his seat 
depended rather on his compliance with 
the will of such a confederation than his 
obedience to the laws. Under these cir- 
cumstances he should like to know whether 
any Protestant could see the clergy of the 
religion which he professed reduced to 
beggary, in the actual process of starvation, 
and not come forward to compel those to 
pay them that which they refused to pay 
except through the intervention of the 
laws. The hon. and learned Gentleman 
had stated as a fact what was altogether 
untrue. He had said that the Lay Associa- 
tion had filed no fewer than 600 bills for 
the recovery of tithes. [Mr. Sheil I said 
617.] Whether it was 600 or 617, he 
denied the fact in the most positive terms. 
The statement was wholly destitute of 
truth. Although he said this, it was not 
his intention to oppose the granting of the 
returns for which the hon. and learned 
Gentleman sought, but he did wish that in 
some particulars the scope of those returns 
should be enlarged. Let the hon. and 
learned Gentleman prove, if he could, that 
a sixth or even an eighth part of the num- 
ber of bills he had stated had been filed. 
He defied the hon. and learned Gentleman 
to the proof; and, what was more, he 
might, without the fear of contradiction, 
venture to assert that up tothe present hour 
the Lav Association had not aided the tithe 
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{them as a crime, _ had no alternative 


suits commenced in the Court of Exchequer 
beyond the number of from fifty to sixty | 
through the whole realm of Ircland. The | 
hon. and learned Gentleman said, that the | 
number of suits of this description was | 
617, but he (Mr. Jackson) denied that the | 
Lay Association had either filed or caused to 
be filed a greater number of bills for = 
recovery of tithes duc to the clergy thar 

that which he had already eae oosik 
Well but, said the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman, there was no necessity for taking 
such cases into the Court of Exchequer 
when the Civil Bill Court was open to the 
parties to the extent of 10/7, This was a 


plausible argument, no doult ; but he | 


should be glad to know how elaine § in re- 
spect to tithes could be enforced by an 
inferior tribunal. ‘They were all aware, 
or had, at all events, heard, of the manner 
in which process servers were treated when 
they attempted to carry the law into execu- 
tion. He had been concerned in several 
cases in which the unfortunate process 
server had encountered violence and outrage 
of the worst kind. In one, the Sergeant- 
at-Mace of Yougha] went some short dis- 
tance from that town to serve process on a 
tithe defaulter. The instant he effected 
the service the defendant rushed out upon 
him with a pitchfork. The whole country 
was raised, and the unfortunate man was 
speedily felled to the ground, and beaten 
in the most brutal manner. Thinking 
they had dispatched him, his assailants 
left him to all appearance dead ;_ but after 
some time he so far recovered as to be able 
to crawl to a neighbouring house, where 
he hoped to find protection ; ; but on asking 
for a little water the female who opened 
the door saluted him with a blow of a pair 
of tongs which she had in her hand. ‘These 
were facts which did not depend on mere 
report, but had been verified by affidavit. 
He then, as well as he was able, made his 
way to another house, but although there he 
received the draught of water for which he 
asked, the door was shut in his face. He 
should have been prepared to cite other 
instances of a similar kind had he known 
that the hon. and learned Gentleman meant 
to bring the first part of his motion forward 
without notice; but, as he had already 
said he was taken by surprise, he was not 
prepared to advance facts which he should 
otherwise have been able to adduce. He 
could, however, satisfy any man, that the 
clergy could not obtain their rights through 
the instrumentality of an inferior jurisdic- 
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left but to resort to the Court of Exchequer. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman stated, 
that Mr. Smith was the attorney of the 
Lay Association, and he charged that Gen- 
‘tleman w ith—[ Mr. Shiel made no charge 


| against Mr. Smith, and meant to make 


none.| Well, but the hon. and learned 
Gentleman said, that Mr. Smith was the 
attorney of the Lay Association. ‘This state- 
ment was just as void of foundation as the 
other allegations which the hon. and learned 
Gentleman had made. Mr. Smith neither 
vas nor ever had been the solicitor of the 
Lay Association, but that Association had a 
solicitor, not, however, for the purpose of 
originating suits, but seeing that assistance 
was given in no case that did not merit 
interference, and that the proceedings were 
properly conducted. Mr. Richard Open, a 
gentleman of high character in the profes- 
sion, was the solicitor of the Association, 
and hisduty was rather to prevent oppression 
than to cause it. It was not the wish of the 
Lay Association that the poor should be at- 
tacked, or that suits should be commenced 
for other than substantial sums, or against 
any persons who put themselves forward 
as ringleaders in resisting the payment of 
tithes. He would admit that they preferred 
instituting proceedings against persons in 
opulent circumstanees—Members, for in- 
stance, of that House, or Magistrates— 
they preferred taking men of station for 
the purpose of enforcing obedience to the 
law to any other persons, because such 
parties were bound not to set the law at de- 
iano e, and create rebellion; but toshowa good 
example by their conduct to the country at 
large. It was a well known fact that the 
Trish people had had pointed out to them 
all the subterfuges and stratagems by 
which the payment of tithes could 
be resisted, and one hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman had gone the length of advising the 
wallopping away of those who might at- 
tempt to execute process for tithe. Now, 
he asked, were such things to be endured 
by a British House of Commons; or whether 
men were to be branded with infamy merely 
because they had confederated together 
peaceably and legally for the purpose of 
enforcing a just right} ? The hon. and learned 
Gentleman’ also said, that in the case of 
Holmes and Hodges costs had been accu- 
mulated to an extraordinary amount, not 
by Mr. Smith, but by the Lay Association. 
3ut would the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man have the hardiliood to assert that the 
Lay Association had any concern whatever 





tion, and although it was charged against 
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with that case, either directly or indirectly? , decided with the other Barons of the Ex- 


He called on the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man to make such an assertion if he dared. 
He (Mr. Sergeant Jackson) verily believed 


' chequer who presided, 


that the Lay Association never even heard , 


of the case ; at least he, who was a member | 


of it, and had attended its meetings, never 
had. If it were a crime to belong to such 
an Association he was willing to take the 
whole burthen of it on himsclf; but, so far 
from thinking the object which it had in 
view criminal, he considered that object so 
meritorious that he should do all in his 
power to promote the utility of the Associa- 
tion. As it was not his intention to ob- 
ject to the motion, all he hoped was, that 
the hon. and learned Gentleman would 
have rendered the returns more compre- 
hensive—that he would have ascertained 
not only how many suits had been brought 
—how many demands had been paid in 
consequence—what amount of costs had 
been incurred, but how many decrees had 
been pronounced, and what the number of 
bills was that had been dismissed on the 
hearing. As the hon. Gentleman had not 
done that, he would propose that addition 
to the hon. and learned Gentleman’s mo- 
tion. He asked this to show whether the 
suits which had been commenced were well 
or ill founded, and whether they had not 
been rendered necessary by the system of 
terror which prevailed, and prevented 
parties from paying tithes without the in- 
tervention of the law? ‘The fact was, that 
in a large number of cases the demand had 
been already settled, and that many who 
had refused to pay tithe, had done so under 
a system of terror, and they were glad of 
an excuse to make the payment, and to be 
let off without the costs; and he believed 
there were many instances in which this 
accommodation was afforded them. The 
proceedings were properly managed, with- 
out any view to expense or oppression. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman had next 
passed on to another subject involving the 
character of the Lay Association, but not 


at all intending to inculpate the Barons of 


the Exchequer. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman did not mean to insinuate any 
thing to their disadvantage, and yet it did 
strike him (Mr. Jackson) as rather strange 
that the hon. and learned Gentleman should 
have been so emphatic in his remarks upon 
the circumstance, that the Chief Baron 


happened to be Attornev or Solicitor-General 
PI , | 


at the time when the rule was made, 


founded upon the Act of the 3rd of George 
4th, and that, nevertheless, he should have 
VOL, 


XXXE, f2u 


{ 


against the view of 
the law which the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman took. The question was now, he 
understood, the subject of ap a and it 
would be seen hereafter whether the deci- 
sion of the Court of Exchequer ip hig ind 
was proper or otherwise. Put the hon. 
and learned Gentleman thought it strange, 


| forsooth, that the Barons of the Exchequer 





should rule a case contrary to what he con- 
ceived to be the construction of a rule acted 
upon by the Government of the day, when 
the present learned Chief 2B was a 
law-officer of the Crown. He > ine 
sinuated it was very extraordinary that, 
whereas Baron Smith had been confined by 
illness from the 2nd oe November to the 
26th of January, he suddenly came to the 
Court of Exchequer on that day to hear 
that cause. Now he was extremely glad 
the hon. and learned Gentleman had dis 
claimed the intention of casting any i npue 
tation upon those eminent and learned per= 
sons; but if the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man had not uttered that disclaimer, his 
remarks would have appeared to him (Mr. 
Jackson), and to those around him, as if 
intended purposely to convey some insinua- 
tions. He was not there to vindicate the 
Chief Baron, or Baron Smith, or Baron 
Foster. ‘Their characters were far above 
any advocacy of his. He was satisfied that 
the British public, as well as the Irish 
public, knew the characters of those men, 
= knew that they were utterly incapable 


aron 


like Ww ist 


being swayed by any motive but an 
anxious desire to discharge their sworn 
duties conscientiously and faithfully. But 


was the hon. and learned Gentleman cer- 
tain that the hon. Baron had come down to 
court for the first time after his illness to 
preside in the case of Knox v. Gavin? He 
believed the learned Gentleman would find 
himself mistaken in that as in all his other 
statements. With respect to the law of the 
case of Knox and Gavin, he ventured to 
say no two lawyers could differ. Was it 
contended that, by the rule which had been 
referred to, a dispensing power was given 
to the Lord-lieutenant—much less te an 
inspector of police, a power to dispense 
with the common law of the land? Was it 
contended that the jurisdiction of one of the 
King’s superior Courts, the Court of Ex- 
chequer, was to be ousted by such means? 
The Act in question said, that it was com- 
petent for the inspector of police to frame 
resulations for the of the 
and for the 


management 
of tl 
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dict; and that these regulations, when ap- 


Proved of by the Lord-lieutenant and 
Magistrates of the county, became the rules 
to which the constabulary force should con- 
form: but they were intended merely for 
the regulation of the internal economy of 
the police—the use of their arms, the care 
of their horses, the general regulation of 
their conduct, and such matters. The rule 
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The case was one of some encroachment on 
an oyster bank ; and Lord Brougham, when 


called upon to discharge the party, said he 


is (for the police) not to interfere—that is, | 


they were not to volunteer to do so. The 
rule says, unless called upon by a Magis- 
trate todo so, He (Mr. Sergeant Jackson) 
would put it to the common sense of any 
man whether it could be otherwise ? [ Hear, 


Mr. O'Connell] The’ hon. and 


from 
J 


learned Gentleman cries “ hear’’—let him | 


controvert the proposition if he can. He 
(Mr. Sergeant Jackson) was not afraid to 
meet him—he would not say merely before 


a court of justice, but in the presence of | 


the Members of the profession of the law in 
that House, or even before Members pos- 
sessing common sense, though not profes- 
sional men ; and he would ask, whether it 
was in accordance with common sense to 
invest the Magistrates of the county with 
power to cause process to be executed, and 
and yet to oust the jurisdiction, and nullify 
the King’s writ issuing forth of his Court of 
Exchequer ? Put then the hon. and learned 
Member said that the writ of rebellion 
was abolished in England. Now, tnat was 
a statement that was not founded in fact ; 
and he must say, that he thought it was 
rather inexcusable in the hon. and learned 
Member to make that statement, because, 
a member of the profession, he ought to 
have known that the issuing of a writ of 
rebellion, so far from being obsolete, had 
never been disused in Ireland. Before the 
Lay Association was formed, in 1834, one 
of these writs was issued from the Court of 
Exchequer in Ireland, and the party was 
brought up in custody. But then, said the 
hon. and learned Gentleman, the writ had 
been abolished in England, He (Mr. 
Jackson) begged to inform him that he 
was utterly mistaken. True it was, that 
it had been recommended by certain Com- 
missioners that the practice should be 
abolished; but the recommendation had 
never been acted upon. It did so happen 
he could show that the practice existed 
to this day in England, because no longer 
ago than when Lord Brougham’ was 
Chancellor (and it could not be said that 
his Lordship was obsolete), a person was 
brought before him in the Court of Chan- 
cery, under a Commission of rebellion. 


aT 
ae 


could not interfere. This occurred so 
recently as when Lord Brougham was 
Chancellor, and therefore to say that the 
process was obsolete was contrary to the 
fact; and to say that it was abolished in 
England was equally so. He (Mr. Jackson) 
would go the length of saving, that even 
if the issuing of a writ of this description 
had slumbered for 200 years, the present 
state of things in Ireland required it should 
be revived.—Let hon. Members look to 
what had existed and to what did exist in 
Treland, and let them then say whether it 
was not the bounden duty of the Court of 
Exchequer to carry the powers with which 
it was invested into full force and effect. 
The law must not be put down. It must 
be upheld, and, please God, it should be 
upheld and obeyed. He (Mr. Jackson) 
would not believe that any hon. Gentlemen, 
whether Whigs, Tories, or Radicals, could 
be of opinion that the laws of the land 
should be openly defied and set at nought 
with impunity—such an extremity of ab- 
surdity had not yet been arrived at, that 
the people of England would stand by and 
see the laws trampled under foot. Sure he 
was, that the people of England had not 


' gone thus far, and he trusted they never 


would. I go even further still—I say, 
that if this writ had never existed, it 


would have been the duty of the Judges 
of the Court of Exchequer to have de- 
vised writs and invented processes to have 
met this emergency. The hon. and learned 
Member would find, that whenever cases 
had occurred of a declared and determined 


_ intention to set the process of the Courts at 


defiance, the Judges had always devised 
writs to meet and prevent such contempt 
of their authority. This was done in the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth, when writs of 
sequestration were first invented. The 
hon. and learned Member concluded by 
expressing his gratitude to the House for 


_the great attention with which it had 


listened to his remarks, and by stating that, 
if the hon. and learned Member had moved 
for these returns without making any ob- 
servations, he should not have offered the 
slightest objection to the production of 
them ; but the hon. and learned Gentleman 
had thought fit to preface his motion by 
what he was pleased to call a statement of 
facts, and that statement had compelled 
him to show that what the hon. and learned 
Gentleman called facts had no existence, 
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save in the fertile imagination of the hon. 
and learned Gentleman. ‘The hon. and 
learned Gentleman moved as an amend- 
ment to the first part of the motion, that 
the return should state not only the number 
of tithe bills which had been filed in the 
Court of Exchequer, but the cases in which 
the defendants had paid the demands either 
in the whole or in part, together with the 
number of cases heard, and bills which 
had been dismissed in hearing. 

Mr. Hume said the hon. and learned 
Gentleman opposite seemed anxious to have 
all the details, and he would for 
suggest to him that it would be more satis- 
factory if the return stated also the amount 
recovered, the amount of cost, and the num- 
ber and names of the attornics employed. 

Mr.Sergeant Jackson had not the slightest 
objection to the addition. 

Mr. O' Loghlen said, the hon. and learned 
Gentleman opposite must be aware, from 
his knowledge and practice in the Court of 
Equity, that no bill filed since the Ist of 
August in the Court of Exchequer could 
have come now to a hearing, nor, of course, 
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1 
1e there 


could any bill be discussed up to this period. | 


The hon. and learned Gentleman having 
obtained the return he moved for, and it 
appearing that a certain number were not | 
dismissed, would probably argue that all 
the cases not dismissed had been well 
founded. He thought it his duty to give 
this explanation in order to put the House 
on its guard against such an inference. 

Mr. SergeantJachkson always differed from 
the hon. and learned Gentleman opposite 
with great reluctance ; but he was much | 
mistaken if he was not present himself when 
there was a decree of sequestration in many , 
of these cases. 

Mr. O’Loghlen begged to assure the hon. | 
and learned Gentleman that he was not 
present at any one decree. He must re- 
member, if he would just recollect himself 
for a moment, that not one of the de-| 
fendants would be required to answer till 
January, and then there was a long stage 
between the answer and the deeree. There 
were two or three stages between the | 
answer and the sequestration. The re- 
turn might be amended so as to give a list 
of the various bills filed from the Ist of 
August, 1834, to the Ist of August, 1835, 
and of the decrees of sequestration down to 
the present time. 

Mr. Sergeant Jackson agreed to the sug- 
gestion. ; 

Amendment agreed to, and the amended 
motion was put. 
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religion of those clergymen ; a 
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Mr. O'Connell: I shall not trespass long 
7 2 } 
upon the House; but I feel « d upon 
by the very thiumpnant tone 1M \ ich the 
hon. and learned Gentleman has challeneed 
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number of bills, by the aid of i i 
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true that we should carry the law into 
t Wik : 
effect. I do not know of any man who 
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will now gravely stand up in : 


and say, that the law ought not to be 
executed. All these things were perfectly 
true; but the question is, will they apply 
to the matter before us? Some, indeed, 


may regret that the Protestant clergy have 

no better manner of converting their 

rishioners, than first by gomg to law and 

then to war with th TI 

conversion is now O14 bills in equity 

writ of rebellion. This certainly 
- 


reconcile the people of th: 


pa- 
7 , 


1¢ proce: 





it country 


cause of triumph, to 
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make them thus levy 


the hon. and learned 
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Gentleman opposite ha: 
re Lay Association, instea 
rry 

le community, had subscribed money to 
pay and support the Protestan 


of their own pockets, their act 
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might have 


met with the approbation of every human 
being. Surely the subscription to such a 
fund has been praised by everyone who has 
heard of it ; and the act of those who have 
generously supported the clergymen in 


whose doctrines they believe, has been uni- 
versally approved of. [I had imagined, when 
I was at the bar was t 
doubtedly the law, that 
combining together to carry on law suits, 


1 a 
inch to pe un- 
five or six persons 
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by law—nay, that any men, or set of men, 
uniting to carry on what might be the most 
justifiable claims, were doing that which 
was punishable by law. That was the 
law when I was at the bar, and there are 
persons now to praise such an act! In- 
stead of “ maintenance,” when I was at the 


bar, being most laudable, it was con- 
} 
t 
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demned, an 


» 


persons to land it, and learned Counsellors 


to boast of it. There is no other topic 
. 7 ? ee | 1 
upon which I would wish to address the 


House, but for the triumph claimed, in the | 


dignified manner that it was claimed, over 


my hon. and learned Friend. I never 
knew, Sir, until this evening, that the 
Court of Exchequer was a Criminal Court. 


I did not know until now, that those 
who sat on the Judicial Bench had a right 
to exercise all the powers of the Executive ; 
but IT have now to learn from his Majesty’s 
Attorney General for Ireland, whether by 
a writ of rebellion the Court of Exchequer 
can take the command of the military and 
police force in Ireland. Triumphant as 
has been the manner of the hon. and learned 
Member opposite, I do say, that the very 
contrary position was laid down by Chief 
Baron Joy, when he was Attorney-General 
for Ireland ; and I do believe that that very 
opinion is to be found in his own hand- 
writing, with the date and the very time 
at which it was delivered. I do believe it 
will be so found by the noble Lord who 
represents the Government of Ireland. If 
he should feel it to be his duty to call for 
the opinion of the Attorney-General Joy, 
he will] find that opinion in direct opposition 
to the judgment of Chief Baron Joy. I have 
no more doubt of this than I have of my 
own existence. I defy the hon. and learned 
Gentleman opposite to contradict me. The 
Court of Exchequer has Judicial powers ; 
but it has not jurisdiction over the police. 
There has been a talk of inferior Magis- 
trates having power over the police, and 
not the Court of Exchequer. The Magis- 
trates take out the police, because the 
warrants must be obeyed. Now, the Court 
of Exchequer does not go out with the 
police ; nor does it appoint any one to do 
so, except a process-server, who is certainly 
not the most respectable character in society. 
A common process-server is to take the 
eommand of the police? Is that the hon. 
and learned Gentleman’s law? And what 
is material, too, upon this point, the person 
is named, net by the Court of Exchequer, 
but by the plaint#i He is named in the 
office where the writ is issued, and without 
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the Ccurt’s interference at all; then the 
plaintiff can name the lowest person in the 
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community. The hon. and learned Gentle- 
man’s Jaw is, that the plaintiff can name 
the greatest vagabond, or the worthiest 
person, he chooses—for he is perfectly free 
in his selection—and such a person can 
take out the entire police and military ; for 
if the police are bound to go out, so are the 
military also. And when hon. and learned 
Gentlemen talk of the jurisdiction of the 
Court of Exchequer, what is its jurisdiction 
ifa murder is committed ?—if high treason 
is committed, what is its jurisdiction? The 
Court has not the least jurisdiction. And 
yet the Court that has no jurisdiction in 
such cases is now to revive a writ of 
rebellion, and under a paltry pretext, seck 
to confer such power through means of 
an obsolete instrument. I, for one, will 
speak out—I arraign that decision—I say 
that it was a political decision. I say it 
was a Lay Association decision. They 
who made it were parties with the Lay 
Association, and by an obsolete process they 
assumed to themselves, in order to spite the 
Executive, an authority over the police 
force, which is most formidable to the entire 
liberty of every British subject should it 
not be restrained. If it be true (and I 
should be glad to find whether I am 
correct or not) that the Chief Baron when 
at the bar advised Government not to allow 
the police to be taken out to serve civil pro- 
cess, then I arraign this as a political de- 
cision. Then we have, too, the knowledge 
of Baron Smith, who was sick on the 2nd 
November, being again the 26th January 
able to go into Court—I hope he was 
really well. [Cheers from the Opposition. ] 
What harm is there then in my saying, 
that I hope he really was well? but, if 
an imputation be cast upon him, let the 
fact speak for him. He was sick for two 
months before, but able to preside at the 
trial of Mr. Reynolds. I understand the 
fact to be, that the learned Baron was not 
in Court from the trial of Reynolds until 
the decision was given on the writs of 
rebellion, on the 26th January. And yet 
hon. Gentlemen opposite seem not to be 
pleased with me, when I say, that I am 
sorry Baron Smith was not better. Put is 
it now to be heard of in the British 


dominions, that a Court of Equity—an 
inferior class of a Court of Equity—in- 
vented for the purpose of collecting the 
rents due to the Crown, and acting under 
the fiction, that debts claimed to be due are 


King; 


’ 
wo] 


due to the und yet, is it to be said, 
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that a Court of this kind, which is merely 
civil in its nature, and wih out any criminal 
jurisdiction, should, by a fiction of law, 
assume such powers? Centuries ago 
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referred to. With the juri 
tion of the Court of Exchequer, he 
quote a high authority on that part of the 
subject. The and learned Member 


respect to 


hon. 














was decided that Courts should not invent! read an extract from a Law-bovk, estab- 
new writs. I am astonished where the | lishing the jurisdicti ion of that it 
hon. and learned Gentleman has left his | the issue of such writs as had been refecred 
law. Such a power it has over and over|to. This writ of rebellion was not an or- 
been decided that Courts should not assume } dinary proceeding he was free to adn it, but 
—it has been taken away since, about the | would the hon. and ik Gentieman 
time of Magna Charla. [Laughter from| deny that from the foundation of 
the Opposition (in which Colonel Perceval | Court of Exchequer, this had been 
. . . * — | . . e = a ° 
we believe) was distinguished.) Why, the |a p rtion of its gees ss? Court, on 
hon. and gallant Colonel (Colonel Perceval) | the failure of tl e primary procee ing, €Xx- 
actually imagines, he is so deluded as to | ercised the siadt of issuing a writ of rebe!- 
suppose, that he knows something of the llion, directed to the parties named in th 
matter. Writs are at certain times allowed | mandate of the writ, ard calling on all 
to be made ; and the officers of the Court | police officers and all other persons to} 
an accommodate writs to particular pur- | assisting against those guilty of the con- 
poses; but are we now to be told, that a | tumely of resisting the first writ. Every 
Court of Exchequer is to invent a writ to | Magistrate was bound to be assisting in 
effect a particular object ; and this be | the execution of this writ. The Sherifl 
declared to us with all the triumph of boxing | of the county was bound to as in its ex- 
the table, and responded to with cheers, | ceution, and every subject of the King was 
as if their opponents were hunting afier } called on to Lc i ling and a eg 
Whiteboys, er shooting down the non-| Court having issued orivinal CESS 
Repeal thhen- Whe }-sax. there will lw 1 t ‘es eee : 
payers of tithes. Viy, say, there wii} When the party stocd out agaimst x 
be some pretence for these hervies, if process. why should not the Cor Re 
Government will give in to the fancies of | ¢ the privilege of proceeding to 
Chief Baron Joy, Baron Smith, without | remedy? Why should not the Court in 
calculating upon their aide-de-camp, Baron | a case have the right to call all the 
Foster. Until the King’s Government | into Court? Could any nia 
advocate a feigned process like this, I shall! the law should be fruit l ower 
gned } 
be of opinion that the Court of Exchequer | of ‘ourt be at an end would be 
has no criminal jurisdiction—that it has no | ight were refused to it? H 
power over the police—no power over the } 1 ed how this cot hould } 
military—and that this writ of rebellion | been taken, Le was sur 
has been obtained and granted, not as a Parliament the authority of 
remedy, but for vengeance. | Justice denied, and their proces caville 
Mr. Lefroy was not surprised to hear | at. If the = of the Courts to vindi- 
the hon. and learned Gentleman arraign the | cate the law was wails interfered with 1 rc 
Court of Exchequer. ‘There was no re- | was the protect ion for the safety of society, 
spectable body in the empire which, he be- | for the liberty of individuals, or for 
lieved, had not at one time or the other | rights of the subject. He w 
been the object of the hon. and learned | to hear such an argument. The how. and 
Gentleman’s invective. Some time since | learned Member for Dublin had tail 
he believed the hon. Gentleman had ar- | if this proceeding was a revival of au obs 
raigned some of the Members of his ma- | lete practice it j t 
jesty’s present Government. He did | Tie had had thirty-fiv x 
rise to enter into the subject at large. Hej} the | ar, and he ha 
was perfectly satisfied by the manner in | when the Courts | 
which his hon. and learned Friend had dis- | set at defiance, they h ! 
charged his duty, and he should feel t that | most cffectual means in thei ion to 
he would but weaken the impression pro- j vindicate their authori \ ( 
i } | 
1is hon. and learned Friend’s ex- } was hurled at the Jaw, and when civil rig its 
duced by his hon. and learned Friend was hurled at t! 
cellent speech were he to go at length into | were invaded, it was rig at the | 
ject. e certainly felt surprised | should all its energy forth in its own 
the subject. H rtainly felt surprised | s] put 
Nl * + . } Mae a 
any Member ¢ e legal profession | vindication, for the maintenance of its own 
to see any Member of the legal prof n | vindi t 
stand up in his place to arraign the power | dignity and the prot: beet n of those rights. 
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required this vindication. This authority 
iad been set at naught, and it was its right, 
and, more than that, it wasits duty, to vin- 
dicate its authority in the most powerful 
manner. Great reliance seemed to be placed 
at the other side upon opinions or advice 
which had been given to a bg yrmer Govern- 
ment by the present Chief Baron of the 
pris yee — Attorney = neral. What 
Why, simply 
was not advisable to employ 
il process ; but if any 
‘manding the interference 
of a Magistrate, the police were then to be 
called on to interfere. He did not think 
that this power * had been exercised unles 
where the original process of the.Court hi d 
been contemned, and he certainly ccald not 
conceive, that any blame could attach to 
the Court of Exchequer for attempting to 
It had been 
» other side, that the power 
of calli ig into assistance the police force 
xercised unless by the inter- 
ference and under the control of a Magis- 
trate. But, notwithstanding all that had 
been attemp “a to be contended to the con- 
trary, he never could pe ersuade bimself that 
il A wer mack be given to a subsidiary 
Magistrate which would be denied to one 
of the high Courts of the country. He 
would repeat that if this — of calling 
the police ree into exertion for the vindi- 
cation of the law were eee in the hands 
of an inferior Magistrate, why should not 
such power be pl laced, or why should such 
when one of the highest 
Courts in the King’s re- 
venue called for assistance in the execution 
of its processes, and in the vindication of its 
wuthority. He trusted, that it would fully 
appear to the House that in any proceeding 
which had taken place, the Court of Exche- 
quer had in no way exceeded its authority, 
or outstripped the bounds of its jurisdic- 
tion; and he felt satisfied, that he would 
encounter little diilerence of opinion when 
he expressed an expectation that the House 
would concur with him in thinking that in 
any portion of his judicial conduct respect- 
ing the transactions in debate, the learned 
and eminent person who was Chief Baron 
of the Exchequer had in no way acted in- 
consistently with those opinions on which 
so much argument had been founded as 
having been expressed by that learned per- 
son when he was Attorney -General. In 
this conviction, he would not offer any fur- 
ther observations, 
Mr, Sergeant 


this, ry it 
the police force in civ 


case should arise d¢ 


vindicate its own authority. 


} 
contended on the 


Was not to be ¢ 
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power be Ww ithheld, 
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collection of 
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having been appealed to by the hon. and 
learned Gentleman (Mr. Lefroy), he could 
not allow the debate to close without 
offering a few observations to the House. 
He did not t deny that the practice of issuing 
writs of rebellion existed; but then he 
would say that even in the Court of Ex- 
chequer in Ireland, a person writing against 
the practice of that Court, so long back as 
the year 1770, called it even then an ob- 
solete process. The Court of Chancery 
in Ireland had abolished it. Though he 
admitted the existence of the process in 
the Court of Exchequer, he did not know 
of its being executed but in one or two 
instances. He stated this as a fact which 
could not be contradicted, that in any re- 
port of any law case there could not be 
found a precedent for such an order as the 
Court of Exchequer made in the case then 
under consideration. It was not the mere 
issuing of a writ, and the arresting of a 
party, that the public had a right to com- 
plain of; but it was this—that the Court 
of Exchequer had not merely ordered it 
to be executed, but it had taken upon 
itself to commit two individuals who had 
declined to take part in the execution of 
that writ-—-one of those persons living at 
a distance of eighty miles from where the 
other was called upon to assist in its ex- 
ecution. ‘The question was not as to the 
issuing of the writ, but whether that 
House was prepared to sanction a Court 
in declaring this:—that it would attach 
for coutempt every man who refused a 

bailiff named by the plaintiff, to go and 
assist him at any time, and under any cir- 
cumstances, to execute this writ. This 
was a question which affected the liberty 
of every individual ; because if it were to 


| be held that the police constables were to 


be attached for not obeying the summons 
of a Commissioner in a writ of rebellion, 
there was no a rson in the community 
safe—nay, the Chief Baron himself might 
be attached for similar conduct. The 
police in Ireland, as the House knew from 
a discussion which took place in an early 
part of the evening, owed their origin to 
an Act passed in “the year 1822. That 
body of police now consisted of upwards 
of 7,000 men. The expenses of support- 
ing them was defrayed half out of the 
consolidated fund, and the other half was 
paid by a tax levied in the different coun- 
ties in which they were employed. Under 
the Act of Parliament, the Lord-Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland had the power of framing 
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rules and regulations, not merely as re- 
garded the internal regulations of the 
police, but stating precisely what the du- 
ties were which the constables had to per- 
form. In 1823, shortly after the passing 
of the Act, rules were framed pursuant to 
this power, and the Lord Chief Baron, 
who was then Solicitor-General, admitted 
in Court, when he was pressed upon the 
subject, that he had framed the rule which 
had been mentioned by the hon. Member 
for Tipperary, and in that rule it was dis- 
tinctly laid down that the police were not 
to interfere in the execution of civil pro- 
cess, unless called upon by a Magistrate, 
or the Sheriff in person. In 1823 this 
rule was franied by the Chief Baron. A 
question arose, both between the Sheriffs 
and Magistrates and the Government upon 
this subject. The Sherifls insisted that 
the police should aid them in the execu- 
tion of these writs. The Government, 
however, insisted that the police constable 
was only to be a preserver of the public 
peace. In 1823, the Government having 
been applied to for the aid of the police 
in the execution of tithe-warrants, the 
Chief Baron gave this opinion :—* It 
might be right to advert to the impropriety 
of employing the police to assist in the 
execution of tithe warrants—the inter- 
ference of that body in assisting in the 
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was, should have such aid? If the police 
went out under the orders of a Magis- 
trate, the law protected them as longasthey 
acted under the orders of that Magistrate ; 
they all knew, from sad experience, 
what unhappy conflicts had taken place 
when they had been so called out; and 
would it now be said that it was the duty 
of the Government to allow the police to 
go without a Magistrate or a Sheriff with 


} any person, no matter what his situation 


in life might be, unknown, Irresponsible, 

the mere bailiff of the 

under the orcas of such persons they 

were to break ¢ pen doors by day or by 

night, and arrest “any person whom their 
1] 


Hie : 
plarntiid 5 tiat 


, ° . P row : 
Commission might point out! Would the 
oe PNAS SS ‘+h doctrine 
riouse sanetion any suca aoctrin when 
it recollected the numerous conflicts be- 
tween the police and the people, even 
i i be ‘ 

; eras ; 
when the former were acting under the 
orders of the known and responsible au- 
thorities? He said, that in 1823 the 
Sheriff of Limerick applied for aid, and 

> 

this was the answer given :— 


“T have to acknowledge the receipt of your 
letter of the 14th instant, and g, by th 
Lord-Lieutenant’s desire, consulted the law 

}adviser of the Crown, I am to acquaint you 
that he is of opinion that, except ina case of 


first instance in the execution of civil pro- | 


cess being most improper,” 
the Opposition Members. | 
men had better reserve their cheers; he 
would presently state facts which would 
show that they had not much cause for 
cheering. ‘This opinion proceeded ;—“ If 
any breach of the peace is committed by 
resistance to civil process, then, and not 


till then, can the interference of the police | 


be warranted, and this for the purpose of 
apprehending the offenders.” The Lord 
Chief Baron then advised that the police 
should only interfere after a breach of the 
peace, and even then but for the purpose 
of apprehending the offenders. In 1823 
the Sheriff of Limerick called for the aid 
of the police in the execution of civil pro- 
cess ; and, when they considered this case, 
the facts of which he would state pre- 
sently, he would ask, could any person 
contend that when assistance was refused 
to the Sheriff, it should be given to a 
bailiff named by the plaintiff—that the 
first and most responsible officer should 
be refused, and that every person named 
in this obsolete writ, no matter who he 


[ Cheers from | 


Hon. Gentle- | 





| breach of the peace, the police cannot 
be employed by you in the capacity of She riff.” 
te : oo as ae 
Che Sheriff, not satisfied with this answer, 
inclosed a copy of the opinions of Mr, 


1VW > 


Saurin and Mr. Pennefather, stating that 


they COli sidered the Ain CO i} i | C tuke il 
out as part of the pov of the county, 
inion of the law 


1 


and requested that the o} 
officers of the Crown should be taken 
with reference to those opinions. He 
stated that his county was under the 
Peace Preservation, as well as the Insur- 
rection Act; and that he could not, with- 
out imminent danger of life, attempt to 
execute the King’s writs. This was the 
application of a Sheriff; and he would 
read now the answer of the Solicitor-Ge- 
neral Joy; he was warranted in calling it 
so, for the original was in his handwiit- 
ine 


“ December 24th, 1824. 


“¢ Str,—I have received and laid before the 
Lord Lieutenant your letter of the 19th inst., 
soliciting the aid of the police in the execution 
of writs, and I am to acquaint you that it is 
no part of the duty of the constables under 
the 3d Geo. IV., c. 103, to assist in executing 
such writs, and his Excellency, therefore, can- 
not give the order which you require ; but if 
the persons properly authorised to execute 
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yhem are obstructed or resisted in the execu- 
ion of that duty, the constables will be bound, 
on informations as to the circumstances being 
sworn before a Magistrate, to apprehend the 
persons concerned in such obstruction or re 
sistance, for the purpose of bringing them to 
punishment.” 

This letter appeared to be signed by the 
Under Secretary for Ireland. To it was 
appended this :— 

“The new constables are to be employed 
in arresting any of the persons who can be 
sworn to have been guilty of the attack on the 
Sheriff. As to assisting the Sheriff to execute 
civil process, they are not to be called on ex- 
cept as part of the posse comitatus, from which 
service they are not exempt. ‘ 

“¢ January 24, 1825.” 

The Magistrates and Sherifis were not 
satisfied with this, and the case was laid 
before the Attorney-General and the So- 
licitor-General. The opinion given by 
them was :— 

“ We have already, on full consideration, 
given our opinion, that the proper duty of the 
constables appointed under the new Act is to 
act in the execution of Magistrates’? warrants 
in cases only where a breach of the peace is 
committed ; in all other cases, the Magistrates 
are at liberty to proceed as they have hitherto 
done, the power of appointing constables for 
such other purposes remaining unaffected by 
the late Act. The Magistrates, therefore, will 
direct their warrants as usual, but should not 
deliver them for execution to the new con- 
stables. 


“OW. C. PLunkertt. 
“ August, 1824.’ “tv. Sex,” 
This was in 1824, and, in that year, such 
was the opinion given by the present Lord 


Chancellor and the present Lord Chief! 
In 1824 another application for | 


Baron. 


assistance was made, and this answer was | 


also returned under the direction of the 
Chief Baron :— 

“T have had the honour of receiving, and 
submitting to the Lord Lieutenant, your letter 
of the 29th ult., representing, by desire of the 


Justices of the Peace acting in the barony of 


Clanwilliam north, and couaty of Limerick, 
the difficulty in which they are placed in con- 
sequence of the police not being employed to 
execute warrants for the recovery of tthe. I 
um directed by his Excellency to inform you 
that, after the most mature and repeated con- 
sideration of the subject, it is considered, that 
the employment of the police, in the first in- 
stance, in the execution of civil process, would 
tend mainly to defeat the great object of their 
institution; but, that if any breach of the 
pesce should be committed in resisting civil 
process, the employment of the police to ap- 
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prehend the offenders would be quite consist. 
ent with the purpose for which they were 
established, and would be highly proper,” 
He had to state now, that another appli- 
cation was made by the Sub-sheriff of the 
county Clare, who applied to the High 
Constable Watkins, to give him some 
mounted police to assist in the service of 
writs, He would refer presently to the 
answer then given by the then Secretary 
for Ireland, who was, subsequently, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. The ap- 
plication to the chief constable is reported 
by him in the following letter:— 

** Sir, —I have to report the conduct of Mr. 
Benjamin Green, Sub-sheriff of this county: 
| this day he had three mounted men out ex- 
'ecuting a warrant, and on his return said to 
Serjeant Ryalls that he would require four 
mounted men in the morning to go close to 
O'Brien’s Bridge, there to protect him in per- 
forming his duty. On my return from Tulla, 
| Serjeant Ryalls acquainted me with his wishes. 
|Isent my compliments to Mr. Greer (by Ser- 
jeant Ryalls) that the duties to be performed 
i were out of my district; that he could get 
men at O’Brien’s Bridge. He replied, I was 
very impudent for sending such a message, 
and that he should have the men. When 
Serjeant Ryalls returned, he reported Mr, 
Green’s reply. I was going down to call on 
Mr. Green, but met him in Gaol-street. I 
called him one side from the party he was 
| Speaking to, and, on my commencing to speak 
/ to him, he commenced abusing me in a most 
violent manner; said he should have the 
| horses to go where he pleased, that they were 
| there for his use, and many other things [ 
| cannot call to memory. I replied he should 
have the horses, but that I would report the 
circumstance toe you; he said I might do so, 
and was so very intemperate as to collect a 
'mob about us. I have now, Sir, to beg the 
favour of an inquiry into this case. If I have 
| been in error, it will be the means of pre- 


| venting a recurrence; if, on the other hand, 
it will appear [ have not been in error, I trust 
you will have the goodness to take such steps 
as you may think best, so as to protect me in 
the execution of your orders; the place Mr. 
Green is going to is Doonass, two miles from 
O’Brien’s Bridge, and one from Clonlara; at 
the former station, is Lieutenant Bendon and 

party ; at the latter three men at present. It 

is twenty-three miles from Ennis. It will 

also be necessary to acquaint you, that on 

Monday all the horses were at the fair of Quin, 

and much worked up; this day, as I said bes 

fore, he had three of them out. One man was 
' with me at Tulla, and one ill, leaving but two 
not employed. I conceive that forty-six miles 
would be too much for the horses ina day, 
and particularly when men and horses are so 
;convenient. He asked me if | thought he 
was to go out of his way to order those horses, 
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I cannot describe the abuse he gave im the pre- 
sence of many persons.” 


The then Secretary for Ireland sent the 
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following instructions to the chief con- | 


stable :— 


“T have submitted to the Lord-Lieutenant 
your letter of the 13th, stating the case under 
which the Under-sheriff for the county Clare 
had required the attendance of the mounted 


constables for his protection, and requesting | 
instructions as to the course to be pursued by | 
you in the event of such demands being re- | 


peated. 
that the constables cannot legally be employed 
by the Sheriff or his deputy, in the execution 
of civil process, and as it is essential that this 
should be distinctly understood, it will be ne- 


cessary that all applications for this purpose | 


should be withstood. In the execution of 
criminal process, or for the maintenance of 
the public peace, the Sheriff has a legal power 
of requiring the service of the constable.” 

Here the police would not be given to the 
sheriff of Clare when calling for their as- 
sistance in the execution of the King’s 
writs. This was the advice given by the 
Chief Baron, who now said that it was a 
contempt in constables to refrain to aid a 
commission of rebellion. There was no 
lawyer in the House, or out of the House, 
who would contend that a writ of rebel- 
lion was any thing more than a civil pro- 
cess to enforce civil rights; the treason 
was purged by the paying the plaintift’s 
attorney his bill of costs ; upon that being 
done, “ the rebel” was pardoned. The 
process was to enforce an appearance; but 
it never was contended, by any lawyer, 
that it was a criminal piocess. In the 
month of December, 1824, another gen- 
tleman from a different part of Ireland, 
that was described as being exceedingly 
peaceable, thus describes the state of the 


peasantry. This letter was from the Sheriff 


of Fermanagh, and dated the 19th of 
December, 1825. 

“ Str—Having in my hands at this moment 
several of the King’s writs, at the suit of the 
very rev. Dean Burrows, agaiust a number of 
persons residing on the school lands in the 
barony of Glenawly, in this county, and been 
hitherto opposed in the execution of my duty 
by large armed parties, riotously assembled 
together, bearing flags and otherwise appa- 
rently determined to commit a breach of the 
peace, should I have persisted therein, I am 
thus reluctantly obliged to call upon his Ma- 
jesty’s Government for their directions how to 
obtain aid in support of the civil power herein, 
prior to my again attempting the execution 
thereof. 

“ T should not thus intrude myself on your 


Lam commanded to acquaint you, | 
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notice, but that without a Magistrate’s warrant 
the police of this county will not obey any 
but the High-sheriff in person, or the military, 
unless at the moment of opposition; neither 
of which would I call on except in a case like 
this, where I have been myself a witness, and 
a number of affidavits have been made that 
both lives are likely to be endangered, and a 
breach of the peace apprehended, should I go 
to those lands unprotected. 

“ Your advice and immediate attention to 
this matter will materially facilitate me in my 
duty in this behalf, as also remove the awkward 
menner [ am placed in as to my power of 
calling on the police without a Magistrate’s 
warrant, (which cannot at all times be pro- 


( Ireland, ) 


| cured,) or the High-sheriff attending in person, 
| And | am, Sir, &c.” 


The answer to this letter was to this 


| effect, from Mr, Gregory : — 


** The men will, on no account, interfere in 
the execution of any writ, decree, or civil 
order, or in driving for rent, tithes, or taxes, 
unless called out by a Magistrate, or the High 
or Sub-sheriff in person, and then they will 
only consider it their duty to protect those 
persons in the execution of their office.” 


Acting on this authority the Sub-sheriff 


went out on the 19th of January, and met 
with the same hostile resistance; an ac- 


count of which he thus gives :— 


“ Enniskillen, Jan. 20, 1826. 

“ Sin—In pursuance of your letter of the 
24th December last, given in reply to mine, 
stating the necessity of my being protected in 
executing civil process on the school lands in 
the barony of Glenawly, in this county, from 
the armed parties which before opposed me, 
which letter refused me the aid and support [ 
solicited from his Majesty’s government, I 


_ repaired on the 19th (yesterday) January in- 





stant in order to execute certain of the King’s 
writs, when the same party attacked myself 
and my men, rescued cattle, and the persons 
themselves against whom I had orders were 
opposed to me, and gave orders and directions 
toanumber of men armed with guns, bayonets, 
forks, sticks (of all kinds), and stones, who, in 
the most savage manner attacked and beat 
myself and four men whom I had with me, 
(three of whom are now lying in their beds 
under medical care, and myself unable to 
leave my room). The party being all strangers 
to us we cannot identify any; but both my 
own and my men’s examinations have been 
taken as to general rescue and beating, and I 
have sworn against one man, against whom I 
had a writ, and whom, on my desiring him to 
deliver himself as a prisoner, ordered the 
party (which consisted of about 200) to kill 
me, who, subsequent to which, and as I believe 
by such directions, did knock me down and 
strike me with forks and stones, and would 
have accomplished their object but for a re- 
spectable man who protected me, by desiring 
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them to desist or he would inform on them 
every one, and have reason to believe he 
knows numbers of them, but fears to give the 
necessary information. Lord Enniskillen, in 
whose neighbourhood this affair occurred, 
came very promptly forward, but too late for 
anything effectual to be done. I write this 
hurried account, as I conceive it my duty, on 
such an important affair to the general peace 
of the country, and for the information of his 
Majesty’s government, and to assure them 
that unless with a very strong force, and per- 
haps the loss of lives, the laws cannot be 
carried into effect in that part of this county, 
and against which I am sorry to say I have 
many processes to execute.—I am, Ke. 
(Signed) “J. R. Marne. 


“ Under-sheriff for county of Feymanagh.” 

In reply to this statement a letter pre- 
pared by Chief Baron Joy was sent as 
follows :— 


“ The new constables are to be employed 
in arresting any of the persons who can be 
sworn to have been guilty of the attack on the 
Sheriff. As to assisting the Sheriff to execute 
civil process, they are not to be called on 
except as part of the posse comitatus, from 
which service they are not exempt. 


pr 


‘€ January 24, 1825. 
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It was all very well to talk of their being 
called out as part of the posse comitatus ; 
but was ever a case heard of in which a 
party was attached for refusing to serve 
under such circumstances? He might be 
indicted and punished on conviction, but 
he could not be attached. From the 
period at which the police force was 
formed, the Government, acting under 
the advice of Chief Baron Joy, were of 
opinion that the constabulary force ought 
not to be used in this way. In the year 
1826, the Magistrates again insisted that 
they would compel the constables to exe- 
cute their warrants, and a constable who 
refused to execute one of these warrants 
was fined 5/. for contempt. ‘The Govern- 
ment was applied to on the subject by 
Major D’Arcy, the Inspector- general, who 
represented this as a proceeding on the 
part of the Magistrates to force the con- 
stables to act contrary to the rules settled 
by the law-officers of the Crown, and Mr. 
Goulburn wrote the following letter, direct- 
ing the remission of this fine :— 
* Dublin Castle, Oct. 30, 1826. 

“‘ Str--I have received your letter of the 
19th instant relative to the fine of 5/. imposed 
on chief constable Giveen for not executing a 
warrant issued under the order of the Magis- 
trates assembled at Downpatrick sessions. 
And upon consideration of the circumstances, 
I am directed by the Lord-Lieutenant to ace 
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quaint you that his Excellency has been 
pleased to remit the fine, and desires that the 
amount shall not be stopped from Mr. Giveen. 
“Tam, etc. 
(Signed) ‘ Henry Goucsurn. 
“ Major D’Arcy, Belfast.” 


Now, whether that order were right or 
wrong, they were not here to discuss; but 
it was rather unfair to accuse other persons 
of setting up themselves against the laws 
of the land, because in conformity with 
the first law authority in the land they 
had advised that the constables were not 
bound to assist in the execution of this 
process. Hecould, if necessary, refer to 
many other cases in which the aid of the 
police had been refused, under the advice 
of him who now said that it was a con- 
tempt of the Court to give such advice, 
and would again say, and challenge con- 
tradiction, that until the Court of Ex- 
chequer made the decision in question, 
there was not in England or Ireland to be 
found any authority in support of the doc- 
trine now contended for. If that doctrine 
should be upheld, every soldier in his 
Majesty’s service, no matter how employed, 
must, on the summons of a commission 
of rebellion, disobey his officer’s orders, 
neglect all his other duties, and march off 
whenever the high functionary, the Com- 
missioner of rebellion, required to arrest 
any body who may be pointed out; he 
might say that he was subject to certain 
rules fixed by his Majesty or his represen- 
tative, and would be dismissed if he vio- 
lated them. That would not avail him. 
The high dignity of the Court would be 
offended if he did not obey, and an attach- 
ment would be at least awarded against 
him. If be did obey what was he to do ? 


_To break open any house, to search for 
‘and seize the rebel even on a Sunday; 


and all this under the command of a 
bailiff. Was that, he would ask, a state 
of things to be endured? He thought it 
right to notice one or two remarks which 
had fallen from the learned Sergeant in 
reference to proceedings in the Court of 
Exchequer. He thought it mattered little 
whether the bills were filed by the Lay 
Association or not (upon the legality of 
which he thought the learned Sergeant 
had not given a sound opinion); it mat- 
tered little whether the number of bills so 
filed were filed as the hon. and learned 
Member for Tipperary (Mr. Sheil) had 
stated—by the Lay Association or by their 
solicitor, be he who he might, or by per- 
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sons acting under him. Whether in the 
whole 617 bills there were six attorneys 
or more, mattered not. In most instances 
they were filed for sums under 2/.; in 
many cases defendants were sued for sums 
so small as 2s. to 3s., where the costs 
with a decree, obtained without defence, 
would amount to upwards of 90/. This 
fact he stated from a return in his hand. 
In two suits for tithes the amount sought 
to be recovered in one was 19/7. 5s lld., 
the costs were 93/. 6s.—in the other case 
the sum to be recovered was 20/. 18s., 
and the costs came to 942. 4s. The 
amount for which these 600 bills were 
filed was a little less than 20,0002. and 
theex pense could not be less than 100,000/2., 
if the parties proceeded to a decree in all, 
Now, in his conscience, be did not believe 
that those rev. gentlemen who were entitled 
to these tithes were cognizant of the pro- 
ceedings which were taken in reference to 
them; 20,0002, was the outside of what 
was sought to be recovered by these bills, 
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| 
| 


In the Assistant Barristers’ Courts in ITre- | 
land, in which a great deal of business was | 


done, and which had worked well for | 
the country, any sum under 20/. was | 
recoverable by a civil bill. The whole of 


this money could have been recovered by 
the Civil Bill Court, and execution served 
by the Sheriff, who would have the freecom- 
mand of the police; his warrant could go 
against the person of the debtor or his 
goods, and the Government had intimated 
that the aid of the police would be given 
to effect the service of civil bill process, 


because the partiescould not obtain in the | 


Civil Bill Court, though they could in any 
of the superior Courts, the aid of the 
Sheriff in the service of process. Far be 
it from him to throw blame on the clergy; 


but between the Ist of August last and | 


Ist of February, 600 bills had been filed 
in the Exchequer, and in most cases for 
sums not more than 20/. or 302. In fifteen 
cases Out of twenty the claims were under 
ol. or 61. He would say if the constables 
had erred, the head of the Court of Ex- 
chequer had erred. If the police had 


erred, they had done so in consequence of 


the rule of the Lord Chief Baron himself. 
That Judge was reported to have made 
some declaration respecting Major Miller, 
and to have said, that if Major Miller 
shifted the responsibility on others, the 
Court would deal with them, and mark at 
last the original adviser; he hoped the 
learned Baron would adhere to that rule, 
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and acting with that judicial firmness and 
integrity for which he has been so justly 
praised, award an attachment against 
himself, 

Mr. Shaw said, he felt ashamed at 
seeing the right hon. the Attorney-Ge- 
neral for Ireland coming forward to im- 
pugn not only the King’s Judges in Ire- 
land generally, but in particular the King’s 
Chief Baron of the Court of Exchequer in 
Ireland. There might, however, be some 
excuse for the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman, for in attacking these distin- 
guished personages he was probably de- 
fending himself. It was remarkable, as 
his hon. and learned Friend the Member 
for Bandon had observed, that the hon. 
and learned Member for Tipperary said, 
he should not adduce that part of his 
motion, on which he principally relied, 
without further notice—and yet the hon. 
Member had broken his faith, and endea- 
voured to take them by surprise. The 
right hon, the Attorney-General then fol- 
lowed up the attack, armed at all points. 
He should not further remark on this sin- 
gular concurrence Letween the two hon. 
aud learned Gentlemen. As to the point 
which adverted to the inconsistency of the 
Chief Baron of the Irish Exchequer in 
pronouncing a decision contrary to his 


previous opinion as the Legal Adviser of 


the Crown, he supposed that such was 
not the fact—nay, he could prove it; but 
even if it were such, why should not that 
Judge have the firmness to act against any 


/opinion of former times which his more 


mature judgment perceived to have been 
given without due deliberation? It was, 
to use a gentle phrase, a pure fiction to 
say that an attachment had been issued 
against a gentleman, at a distance from 
the scene of action of eighty miles, be- 
cause he did not come forward to aid the 
clerical attorney. It certainly was true 
that the writs from the Exchequer Courts 
had been levied on the most respectable 
and solvent parties, because they were un- 
willing to incur useless costs against in- 
solvent defendants, and also from a motive 
of humanity, they wished to save the 
misled individuals from suffering for the 
wickedness of others. ‘The right hon, 
Gentleman said, the writ was never a civil 
process. He was not anxious to put his 
legal knowledge in competition with that 
of the right hon. Gentleman, but he defied 
any one to deny that, in those cases 
wherein it was issued, the circumstance 
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did not bring it within the original mean- 
ing of the Act. It was a writ of the most 
comprehensive nature, issuing from the 
King himself, not only to the Sheriff of 
the county, but to all officers and persons 
within the realm, and attaching the body 
of the defendant, not in a civil case, but 
as a rebel, and for contemning the law— 
and also authorising the officer to execute 
it even on a Sunday, and to break open 
doors. In fact, all peace officers and 
other persons, unless able to show special 
exemption, were bound to assist the Com- 
missioners in executing a writ of rebellion. 
He could not censure the right hon, 
Gentleman for making use of the papers 
of his predecessor in office, although he 
endeavoured to throw odium upon him, 
He only hoped he had not misunderstood 
them. 
benches, in which Mr. Sheil joined.) He 
was glad to see the hon. and learned 
Member for Tipperary was 
after the castigation he had received from 
his Friend, the Member for Bandon. 
it was most unfair to bring 
documents without giving 
(Mr. Shaw) or any other person in the 
habit of communicating with the distin- 
guished Judges impugned. He hoped the 
time would never come when the Judges 


in Ireland would be afraid to do their | 


duty. He apprehended that the period 
was approaching when they would be 
called upon to assert the independence of 
British Judges; and he had not the 
slightest doubt but that they would act 
uprightly, and discharge their functions 
intrepidly, notwithstanding the threats of 
the hon. and learned Member for Dublin, 
supported and connived at by his Majesty’s 
Government, when they themselves had 
not the manliness to come forward. Ano- 
ther insult on the judicial character in 
Ireland, was the appointment of Sherifts 
without consulting the Judges, a thing 
that had not been done for a period of 
upwards of twenty years. He should not 
have found fault with the Government for 
not appointing the names selected by the 
Judges, but at least those personages 
should have received the usual courtesy of 
being allowed to nominate in the first in- 
stance. In several other cases the verdicts 
of the Jury had been set aside, and male- 
factors liberated from incarceration, with- 
out asking the opinion of the Judges. 
Still he was sure the Judges would be firm 
in upholding the dignity of their station, 
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[ Cheers from the Ministerial | 


himself again | 


But | 
forward those | 
notice to him, 
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and firmly discharging their duties, not- 
withstanding the weight of power and 
rank opposed to them. But he must add 
one word in reference to the Lay Associa- 
tion, and that was to protest against the 
statement made by the right hon. the 
Attorney-General for Ireland. The Lay 
Association had never sent about copies 
of bills about to issue from the Court of 
Exchequer—they never employed a soli- 
citor but for the purpose of selecting the 
best cases, in which, if the parties acting 
under their advice were unsuccessful, they 
were to reimburse them. And so pru- 
dently and cautiously had they proceeded 
under the direction of the solicitor, that 
his hon. and learned Friend, the Member 
for Bandon, had overstated when he esti- 
mated the number of bills issued from the 
Court of Exchequer at between fifty and 
sixty. The Lay Association never urged 
a party nor instituted a case themselves. 
They always required the clergy to have 
and consult with counsel of their own 
before they would give any assistance; but 
they never commenced any proceedings. 
If the legal conduct of any person con- 
nected with the Lav Association was im- 
pugned, he stood forward in that House 
ready to meet the accusation. Notwith- 
standing rebukes from the Government or 
hon. Members in that House, or parties 
in any other quarter, the Lay Association 
would never flinch from the duties it had 
undertaken. He little thought the time 
would come, as it now seemed to ap- 
proach, when an attempt would be made 
to oppose the Protestant gentry of Ireland 
for coming forward to support the clergy 
of their own religion in recovering their 
just rights, after a conspiracy of five 
years against the law, which, if not openly 
encouraged, was at least connived at by 
the Members of the present Administration. 

The Chancellor of the Excnequer said, 
that the right hon. Gentleman had called 
“on his Majesty’s Government to give an 
opinion, and he, as a Member of that 
Government, would declare a distinct and 
decided opinion for himself, and he be- 
lieved he might add for his colleagues. It 
would then be for the House and the 
country to decide between them and the 
right hon, Gentleman, But first he 
begged, in the name of his right hon. 
Friend, (Mr. O’Loughlin) to repel the in- 
sinuation of having acted with disingen- 
uousness, or of having, on the present 
occasion, done anything beyond vindicat- 
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ing his own conduct and the acts of the 
Government to which he belonged, in a 
Parliamentary and constitutional manner. 
It had been said, that some finesse had 
been exhibited in the alteration of the 
motion. All he could say was, that tll 
the hon. and learned Gentleman closed 
his speech, he and those around him were 
totally unprepared for any change; they | 
knew nothing about it; and what right, | 

then, had Gentlemen opposite, before the | 
Commons of England, to aeeiine them of | 
acting basely and disingenuously 2? The 
right ‘hon. Gentleman was, however, right | 
in one respect, in saying that his learned 
Friend had come down armed at all points; 
his weapons had been felt—they had in- 
flicted wounds which would not soon be 
forgotten. Had they not done so, would 
the right hon. Gentleman have led them 
astray, in a wild goose chase, on matters 
not relating to the question before them ? 
Would he have endeavoured by invective 
to induce the House to believe that the 
Government had been acting on the prin- 
ciple of defeating and overthrowing the 
authority of the King’s Judges in the 
King’s Court? Would he have alluded to 
the Judges’ nomination of the Sheriffs, or 
would he have dragged in the case of 
Reynolds? When the time came for dis- 
cussing that Question, he (the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer) was ready to take upon 
him before the House, and before Ireland, 
the defence of the Government—not de- 
fence, but he would say, the credit and the 
responsibility. If the right hon. Geutle- 
man opposite were really determined to 
grapple with facts—if he had documents 
and authorities to support him—why, to 
take a term from the sporting world—why 
by a “false drag” take us off from the 
real scent, and seduce us from the con- 
sideration of the rea! questiou? The right 
hon. Gentleman says, it is a new sight to 
see the Attorney-General for Ireland im- 
pugning the judgment and integrity of the 
King’s Judges in Ireland. He denied 
that his right hon. and learned Friend 
had done so. His right hon. and learned 





Friend had done merely that which was 


his bounden duty. He was called upon 
by the other side to give his opinion upon 
the motion arising out of the notice of the 
hon. and learned Member for Tipperary ; 
and, having been thus called on, he would 
have been unworthy of the place of trust 
and confidence which he now fills if he 
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to the Judges of the land, not they alone, 
but the King’s Government was upon its 
trial. With regard to the question of 
tithes, for months past, in every paper, 
and in every speech of one particular 
party, Ministers were described as being 
unwilling to afford, or, rather, determined 
to withhold, the protection which it was 
their pone to af ford not only to that but to 
The right hon. 

Gentle oman, hs his es ah insinu: ition, 

but by his direct attack, censured the 
conduct of Government. Was Govern. 
ment, he would ask, to lie under these 
imputations ? When challenged, were not 
they called on to meet these accusations ? 
The authorities that were stated, and va- 
rious Acts which the Chief Baron was in- 
strumental in introducing, proved that the 
police functionaries alluded to did no 
more than they were authorised by the 
law of the land, and the us: ges regulating 
the conduct of all the officers of Govern- 
ment. The hon. Gentleman opposite had 
used a private letter to carry his point. 
He acknowledged the talents of the hon. 
Member, but he did not think that the 
confidence and security of private life 
should be abused to carry a political end. 
Why should a private letter, written in 
perhaps an unguarded moment, be used 
as an instrument against a political adver- 
sary? He would quote from a document that 
the hon, Gentleman opposite would not, he 
was sure, object to—an extract in support 
of his proposition and the doctrine of the 
Attorney-General for Ireland—he meant a 
letter from Mr. Gregory to the Sheriff of 
Limerick. The letter stated that, except 
in case of breaches of the peace, the police 
were not to be used. The fact was, that 
the police were not to be employed except 
in cases of extreme emergency to keep 
the King’s peace. He would ask the 
gallant General opposite whether he knew 
of any such case of prohibition issued by 
the Irish Government? Did he recollect 
of any such instance ? 

Sir Henry Hardinge said, that he did 
not recollect such a case; no such one 
was brought under his notice. There 
might be papers in the office relating to it 
which he did not recollect. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer did not 
like to use private letters; it was very im- 
proper tomake public charges out of them. 
He was a Member of a Committee to 





had not answered fully and fairly. As 


a law that prevented any officer from 


frame a law, and was partly the author of 
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being employed by Magistrates for en- | 
forcing the collection of revenue, or the 
collection of tithes. The police were not 
intended to be made the agents for such 
purposes ; their duty was to prevent any) 
infraction of the peace, to suppress crime, | 
and to enforce the law. Did the hon. | 
Gentleman mean to say that if a writ of 
rebellion were to issue from that House. 
that the Speaker was to be called on to 
enforce it? A writ of rebellion was ap- 
plied to a civil process, it was not meant 
to extend to criminal cases. This argument 
of a writ of rebellion, and the inferences 
attempted to be drawn from it, only misled 
the House, aud drew off its attention 
from the true consideration of the question. | 
A person against whom a writ of rebellion 
issued could be discharged under the 
Insolvent Act. [Mr. Wynn: there is a 
special exemption.] Then let the right hon. 
Gentleman say what is rebellion, and to 
what case the writ applies. If the right 
hon. Gentleman doubted his interpretation, 
though this was a point to be discussed | 
hereafter, let the right hon, Gentleman | 
introduce some measure that would make 
the matter clear and intelligible. It was | 
not right on the part of the right hon. | 
Gentleman, or of the Bench, to say that | 
the constabulary must be employed to 
enforce the mandate of every Court of law, 
and yield to every authority that calls on 
them, and show that the Government were | 
by the lawful and just disobedience of 
the police officers, instrumental in the) 
resistance to tithes? The right hon.| 
Gentleman had spoken of the danger of | 
destroying confidence in the administra- | 
tion of justice. He felt fully that danger; 
but he would say that while the public | 
owed much to the bench, the bench. 
owed something to the constituted autho- 
rities of the realm; and, in his opinion 
the course which had been pursued of 
holding out to the people of this country 
that there existed a conspiracy abetied by | 
the Government—an organised conspi- | 
racy extending down to the very consta- | 
bulary, for the purpose of defeating the 
administration of the law, and destroying | 
the ties which bound society together, was 
much more dangerous than any observa- 
tions which could be made in that House, 
He thanked his right hon. Friend (Mr. 
Sergeant O’Loghlin) for his able defence | 
of the conduct of Government; and he> 
assured the House that if the Government 
had not been challenged by the right hon. | 
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Gentleman (Mr. Shaw), and if he had not 
been called on, he would not have offered 
a single observation on the question before 
the House. That challenge he accepted, 
and in defiance of it, expressed not merely 
his own opinion but that of his colleagues, 

Mr. Sergeant Jackson explained that 
he violated no confidence in reading the 
extract from the letter alluded to; he found 
it on the file of the Court. 

Viscount Morpeth said, he would 
trespass on the indulgence of the House 
for a few moments. There were two 
reasons why he did not speak before; the 
first was that tlhe question involved so 
many legal niceties and subtleties, that 
could be better handled by experienced 
lawyers, and the elucidation of which he 
could safely leave in the hands of his 
right hon. Friend the Attorney-General 
for Ireland. The second was, that as 
reference was made to his own conduct 
he wished to defer any observations of his 
till the result of the decisions of the Court 
of Exchequer were known. He should 
rejoice at the degree of impunity which 
he enjoyed still, for he was not unfre- 
quently told that from the case of Knox 
v. Gavin that impunity he would not 
enjoy long; that an attachment would 
issue against him asthe chief agent. The 
House were aware that an attachment had 
issued against chief constables Miller and 
Malone. But they had only acted on his 
instructions, the warrant for their gui- 
dance was signed by him. He would 
say — 


* Me—me adsum qui feci—In me convertite ferrum-” 


He would avow himself the author of the 
instructions on which they acted, and he 
would defy the enmity or assaults of his 
accusers, which were worse than the 
Rutilian spear. He would not lead the 
House into the hallucinations of the Chief 
Baron when he was Solicitor-General for 
he was not deserted by other, and as 
good, authority. The hon. Member op- 
posite had recourse to private papers, and 
he (Lord Morpeth), too, had some private 
papers to produce, and without any 
breach of confidence. He would refer to 
the first Commission of rebellion that was 
issued in modern times. It was addressed 
to Mr. Ogle, Sheriff of Meath, against 
Clarke.---and was as follows — 

‘* William the 4th, by the Grace of God of 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Tre- 
land, King, defender of the faith and so forth, 
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to Thomas Williams, Henry Ogle, John 
Sheridan, greeting, because, by public procla- 
mation, by the Sheriff of the county of Meath, 
in divers places of the said county, by virtue 
of our writ to him directed, it was commanded 
that Hugh Clarke, on the peril of his allegiance, 
to appear before the Barons of our Exchequer 
at the King’s courts in Dublin, at a certain day 
passed; yet he has manifestly contemned our 
commands therein, therefore we command you, 
that you omit not, by reason of any liberty, but 
to enter the same, and attach the said Hugh 
Clarke, wheresoever he shall be found within 
our kingdom of Ireland, as rebel and coutem- 
ner of our Jaws, so that you or any of youhave 
his body before the Barons of the Exchequer, 
at the King’s Courts, Dublin, on Monday the 
13th day of April next coming, to answer those 
things which then and there shall be objected 
against him, and further to do and receive 
herein what our said court shall order; we also 
command that all and singular our sheriffs, 
mayors, bailiffs and all our officers and liege 
subjects whatsoever, firmly enjoining them 
that to you and each of you in the execution 
hereof, they be aiding and assisting. In tes- 
timony whereof, we have caused these our let- 
lers to be made patent. 

“ Witness, Henry Joy, Esq., Chief Baron, 
Jan. 15 1835. J, Farnon. 

“ R.W. Osborne, attorney.” 


The next was a copy of a letter from the 
Magistrates in Petty sessions, county 
Meath, to Sir Wm. Gosset, dated 23rd 
March, 1835. viz.— 
** Navan Petty Sessions, March 23, 1835: 
“ Sir—We have been this day applied to 
in Sessions to direct the Police to assist in the 
execution of a writ, the copy of which we in- 
close ; not being certain of our jurisdiction in 
the matter, we are anxious to be directed 
as to the course we should pursue. 
“ We have, &e., 
(Signed) “Pp, P. Merce, J.P. 
‘“ R.P.O. Hamitton, J.P.” 
* Lieut.-Colonel Sir Wm. Gosset.” 


He had some difficulty in reading the 
reply, because it proceeded from a gen- 
tleman who, although he (Lord Morpeth) 
could?not say that he was not present, 
was nevertheless not in a_ situation to 
answer for himself. It was as follows ;— 
“Dublin Castle, 26th March, 1835. 
“GentLemen—lI have received and laid 
before the Lord-lieutenant your letter of the 
23rd instant, inclosing the copy of a writ, in 
the execution of which you have been applied 
to in sessions to direct the police to assist, and 
requesting to be instructed as to the course 
you should pursue, not being certain of your 
jurisdiction in the matter. In reply, I am to 
acquaint you that the law adviser does not 
think that the police should be employed to 
execute process of this nature, nor have you 
any jurisdiction to direct them to do so. If 


{F rs. 


| was right. 
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their interference be necessary to preserve he 
public peace, a proper case must be made out 
by affidavits. 

“T have, &e,. (Signed) 
“OW. GosseT. 
“The Magistrates at Petit Sessions, Navan.’ 


Now that answer was not by the authority 
o Lord Mulgrave, but Lord Haddington 
—not from the ‘‘ O’Mulgrave”’—the Ra- 
dical Lord, but the true Protestant and 
Conservative Lord-lieutenant. Tanto what 
error or criminality, then, could he (Lord 
Morpeth) be led by fellowing the advice 
of Mr. Baron Joy, or the example of Lord 
Haddington ? 

Mr. Scarlett said, the law of the case 
was clear that the Court of Exchequer 
It was the general opinion of 
the whole legal profession that an act of 
rebellion was both of a civil and a criminal 
nature; and that the Court was authorised 
to enforce its authority respecting it even 
in a case of costs. He could not repress 
the expression cf his utter surprise that 
the King’s Attorney-General could be 
found in Parliament attacking the Judges 
of the land. Was it already come to this, 
that the authority of the Courts of Law 
was to be set at nought, and the Judges 
vilified, and vilified, too, for not the most 
honourable of purposes~-for party pur- 
poses? He thought that the Irish Go- 
vernment was bound to attend to the 
opinion of the Judges, instead of thwarting 
and deriding it. 

Mr. Sheil, in reply, said, that he owed 
itin the first place to himself to state 
such facts as would at once relieve him 
from the imputation of having unex- 
pectedly, and contrary to a previous inti- 
mation given by him, moved, in addition 
to what appeared on the face of the 
paper, for a return of the amount of bills 
filed since August last, for the recovery of 
tithes. He Mr. (Sheil) had, on a former 
occasion, moved without notice, for a re- 
turn of the number of such bills, and also 


; moved for the names of the attorneys by 


whom they had been filed. On that 
occasion the Recorder of the City of Dub- 
lin objected to the Motion, because the 
names of attorneys ought not, as he 
alleged, to be included, He (Mr. Sheil) 
then withdrew his Motion, and gave notice 
of it. He afterwards allowed it to drop, 
in consequence of the pressure of other 
business which preceded it, and told the 
learned Sergeant opposite, and the Mem- 
ber for the University of Dublin, that he 
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should not move it in their absence. 
Accordingly, in their presence, he had 
added the Motion of which a notice had 
been originally given, and he left out the 
names of the attorneys, because their 
production had been at first objected to. 
Nothing could be more remote from his 


intention than to take the Gentlemen | 


opposite by surprise, and it was obvious 
that taken by surprise they had not been. 
The learned Sergeant (the Member for 
Bandon) had come with at least the 
materials of a speech, and with a private 
letter of his in his pocket. The learned 


Sergeant who complained that he had not ' 


had notice, never gave him notice of his 
purpose to use that letter. He had a few 


moments before the debate met the learned | 


Sergeant above stairs, who had entered 
into conversation with him, and had asked 
him where he (Mr. Sheil) could procure a 
copy of the printed Report of the Case of 
* Knox v. Gavin; and yet the learned 
Sergeant, having his private letter in his 
pocket, never told him that he meant to 
avail himself of it in the debate. It was 
idle for the learned Sergeant to suggest 
that the letter was not private, because 
it had been referred to in a bill filed 
against him (Mr. Sheil). By whom was 
that bill signed? Let the House mark 
the fact: the bill adverting to his letter, 
was signed by the learned Sergeant him- 
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mentions it in private conversation with 
me, and then employs it in the House. 
But look at the endorsement. It is 
marked outside ‘“ Lay Association.” So 
that the letter was delivered to the “ Lay 
Association,” and employed by them in 


sueing me, and comes from the archives of 





the society for the purposes of this de- 
bate. On the outside these further words 


'are endorsed, ‘‘ Sheil’s letter;” and the 
_name of ** Orpen” is added underneath. 


Mr. Orpen is the Solicitor to the Lay 
Association, and I never stated that Mr. 


| Smith acted in that official capacity ; but 


I do believe that Mr. Smith, under the 


/superintendence, and with the co-ope- 
‘ration of the society, has filed a great 


number of bills. I do not blame him for 
so doing; [ acquit him of every charge; 


‘and only refer to the number of bills 


filed, as evidence of the frightful scenes of 


litigation which have been got up in con- 


nection with political contests in Ireland. 


_ As to my letter, I will, without hesitation, 


read the whole of it to the House; and, 


indeed, as an extract has been employed, 


self. So that the learned Sergeant first | 


had his letter laid before him in his study, 
refers to it in his professional capacity in 
a pleading, and then, having thus divested 
it of its character of privacy, reads a part 
only of the letter in his Parliamentary 
capacity, and declines, when called on, to 
read the rest. 


the House owe it to common justice, 
that the whole should be read. It is 
addressed to the rev. Mr. Thompson, 
the clergyman of the parish in Tipperary, 
where I reside, and I cannot help saying, 
that I did not think it necessary to mark 
‘* private, and confidential” as an induce- 
ment to him not to furnish it for such 
purposes as those to which it has been 
applied. But let the House judge, with- 
out any comment from me, how far the 
rules which regulate private intercourse, 


‘have been observed. The letter is in 


This was scarcely fair | 


dealing on the part of the learned Ser- 
geant. ‘That letter had indeed been - 


made use of, very much to his (Mr. 
Sheil’s) surprise in a Bill filed against 
him, and the Evening Mail had copied an 
extract from it, apologising, however, for 
doing so, and stating that the letter was 
on the files of the Court of Exchequer, 
and, therefore, was no longer private. 
But here (said Mr. Sheil) is the copy of 
the letter produced by the learned Ser- 
geant, and handed to me; and on the 
outside of it—what appears? It appears 
to be inclosed to the learned Sergeant 


| obvious 


these words :— 


‘To the Rev. Mr. Thompson. 
“ Long Orchard, Oct. 12, 1835. 

“ My pear Srr—It is perfectly true that I 
wrote to you that in the event of the Govern- 
ment expressing a determination to abide by 
Lord Stanley’s measure, I could not complain 
if you adopted proceedings against me. 

“The Bill proposed last session has been 
rejected by the Lords, but that some such adjust 
ment of the unfortunate tithe question will be 
brought forward at the commencement of next 
session (whatever party be in power) seems 
The Government have not intimated 


"any intention to retain Lord Stanley’s plan; a 
| great change is inevitable. Under these cir- 


it, so that the learned Sergeant, who had | 


no notice of this motion, gets my letter 
from Dublin, keeps it in his pocket, never 


cumstances, | submit to your consideration 


: : ‘whether the delay of a few months on the 
from Dublin; and the post-mark is upon | y _ 


part of the clergy be not more advisable than 
the immediate exercise of their existing legal 
right to tithes. I an not insensible to the 
hardship of their condition produced by the 
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contentions of the great rival parties in the 
State; but, on the other hand, by what pos- 
sible means can those who pay tithes at this 
juncture succeed in recovering them from 
their own tenants ? 

“ Parliament must meet early in February, 
and the question must then be settled; no 
legal proceedings could be effectual before 
that period. It will be for you to decide how 
far it will be advisable to involve yourself and 
me in litigation injurious to both of us, when 
the settlement of all demands by the Legis- 
lature is so close at hand. 

“ At the same time I think it but justice to 
add, that in the event of your proceeding 
against me, I shall not regard such a step 
upon your part as a severe or unjustifiable 
one; although being myself unable to collect 
tithes, and being placed in peculiar political 
circumstances, I indulge in the hope that you 
will not consider it unreasonable that I should 
have recourse to such expedients of procras- 
tination as the law supplies. 


‘© You must be aware that as Member for | 
| all moral blame. 


the county of Tipperary, I must elect between 
the payment of tithes and the loss of my 
seat ; perhaps this consideration may induce 
you to delay for some months longer. 

* T really do not know to what extent I am 
liable to your demands: most of the leases 
were executed before Lord Stanley’s Act; 
and property, in your parish, has 
been so subdivided, that to determine who are, 
and who are not liable, would be a task of 
some difficulty. 

“ Whatever course you adopt, I trust that 
no interruption will take place in the kindly 
feeling that ought to exist between neighbours, 
and that our legal differences will not be embit- 
tered by any personal animosity. 

“ Your's, very truly, 
“R. L. Sneir.”’ 
Sir, I own every sentiment in this letter 
not meant for the public eye—the effusion 
of sincerity, and the result of no unkindly 
feeling. It is free, I hope, of all political 
and sectarian animosity, and exempt from 
that bitterness which, when our moments 
of public contention are past, ought surely, 
in private life, to be laid aside. I do not 
want to deprive Mr. Thompson of bis 
tithes; I only requested him to delay his 
proceedings for a few months, and I do 
this with the courtesy that becomes me in 
addressing myself to a gentleman, for 
whose privations I felt the sympathy which 
I expressed. All that is stated in that 
letter is true, and nothing more true than 
that the clergy are made the victims of 
the rival parties in the State; their nominal 
auxiliaries have proved their most for- 
midable foes. But, indeed, indeed, the 
learned Sergeant, with whom I am upon 





terms of familiar professional communica- | 
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tion, ought not to have used this letter. I 
shall say no more of it. I have been in- 
formed by the Recorder for Dublin that 
the learned Sergeant has given me a severe 
castigation. If so, I shall bear it with a 
just philosophy; but I must say, that the 
castigation consisted principally in giving 
a flat denial, which I thongeht that the 
learned Sergeant had a vocabulary suffi- 
ciently rich to convey in some more skilful 
periphrase than such words as ‘ utterly 
unfounded,” and the rest of those very 
polished sarcasms to which the learned 
Sergeant had recourse. But I turn to the 
learned Recorder himself. He defends, 
and most appropriately, the purity of the 
Bench. I did not attack its integrity; I 
said that, under the influence of strong 
feelings, men the most conscientious might 
be hurried into a mistake. I acquitted all 
parties, judges, solicitors, attorneys, of 
3ut it is delightful to 
listen to the learned Recorder’s vindica- 
tion of his brother Judges. He is himself 
so immaculate, so free from all factious 
emotion, so much above all partisanship, 
that he cannot even conceive how a Judge 
can be an agitator; how a man filling 
that high and sacred station can descend 
to the excitement of popular passions, en- 
list himself with a party, and be placed 
by a faction at its head. The learned 
Recorder, as I have thus conferred on him 
the meed of my respectful panegyric, will, 
I hope, pardon me if [I presume to sug- 
gest to him that it would have been as 
well if his own name had not appeared as 
a member of the Lay Association for levy- 
ing tithes. What! a Judge before whom 
a tithe case may be tried in which the 
Lay Association might institute the pro- 
ceedings. [Mr. Shaw; No tithe case can 
come before me.] The Recorder is surely 
mistaken. He is imperfectly acquainted 
with the extent of his jurisdiction, although 
he has so lively a sense of his moral judicial 
duties. He can try a civil bill for tithes, 
and I challenge him to deny it. It is 
therefore most unfortunate that his name, 
his right honourable and judicial name, 
should appear the second on the Com- 
mittee of the Lay Association, instituted 
in order to carry on the most formidable 
proceedings in our courts of justice, and 
constituting what there is reason to think 
a most illegal, as well as a most oppres- 


have been in the 


sive confederation. I 
course of this night contradicted on many 
points, but ou they remark ifyls ermcum- 
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stance I have not been encountered with 
a negative. I stated that the Lay Asso- 
ciation set forth in its advertisement in 
The Standard newspaper the names of its 
trustees, and the names of the trustees I 
read :—‘* Lords Roden, Enniskillen, Ban- 
don, Lorton, Farnham.” Has the leading 
and principal post taken by these noble- 
men been denied? Who are they ?— 
Orangemen. And will it be said that to 
every member of the Society the old pro- 
verbial saying, noscitur @ sociis, does not 
apply? Will it be said that between the 
Orange Society and the Lay Association 
there is no communion and no sympathy? | 
The Orangemen are generally frank, di- 
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rect, and candid. To the Orange Society 
I am disposed to apply Arbuthnot’s epi- | 
taph (I wish one could apply to them an | 
epitaph) on Chartres: it has ‘ every vice | 
except hypocrisy ;” but the Lay Associa- 
tion cannot claim this exemption, and 
pay what Rochefoucault calts the uncon- 
scious homage that vice pays to virtue, 
Return ordered, 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, February 19, 1836. 


Mrxvutes.} Petitions presented. By Lord BRAYBROOKE, 
from the Chelmsford Agricultural Society, praying Relief- 
—By Lord Wynrorp, from Owners and Occupiers of 
Land in Northampton, to the same effect. 


Caruist Prisoners at Corunna.] 
The Marquess of Londonderry rose to sub- 
mit a Motion to the House for an Address 
to the Crown. He felt it necessary to 
call the attention of the noble Viscount at 
the head of his Majesty’s Government to 
the circumstances which induced him still 
to press for the production of the papers ; 
and he could not help thinking, notwith- 
standing what the noble Viscount had 
asserted to the contrary, that those 
twenty-seven Spanish prisoners had been 
taken in violation of all the principles of 
national warfare. Upon that subject the 
noble Viscount had contradicted him; 
but it was not for hin to enlarge upon the 
topic of what the law of nations was, but 
this he must be permitted to state, that 
according to one of the highest legal 
authorities in the country, the conduct of 
the individual commanding the English 
steam vessel the Royal Tar, in taking 
those Spaniards prisoners, could not be 
justified, and indeed it was an act of 
piracy. Their Lordships might, perhaps, 





do him the fayour to recollect, that on his 
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pressing those questions, which he did 
last July, he had reason to believe, that 
certain communications were made on the 
part of his Majesty’s Government to the 
Spanish Government, for the liberation of 
those prisoners. He considered himself 
perfectly justified in seeking to obtain the 
information for which he was about to 
move, especially as he believed, in con- 
sequence of the House having urged last 
Session that measures ought to be taken to 
procure the release of the twenty-seven 
prisoners, or rather he ought to have 
called them passengers on board a vessel, 
for they were nothing more.— He was fully 
persuaded if there were any bond fide 
intention on the part of Ministers to press 
for the release or exchange of those pri- 
soners, the Government of the Queen of 
Spain must listen to the application ; 
and Ministers might accomplish much 
also towards mitigating those horrible 
atrocities and barbarities which so dis- 
graced the present system of warfare in 
that country. Under the quadripartite 
treaty his Majesty’s Government might 
withhold supplies, and thus produce a 
favourable eftect on the Queen’s Govern- 
ment, by requiring an abandonment, or 
softening down of the atrocities and cruel- 
ties to which he had alluded. It was the 
more necessary now, because the state of 
the parties engaged in the war had 
changed, for there were at the present 
moment 10,000 or 12,000 British subjects 
in that country, and the species of barba- 
rity and atrocity which they witnessed, 
must have a demoralising effect upon 
their minds; it therefore behoved Minis-- 
ters to interfere, for when these men 
returned to England, their conduct would 
be influenced by such frightful scenes. He 
did hope, therefore, that Government 
would adopt some steps to put an end to 
such a species of warfare, and press the 
necessity of doing so upon the Government 
of the Queen of Spain. If justice did 
not call upon them to interfere, humanity 
did. The noble Marquess then concluded 
with moving,. “ That a humble address be 
presented to his Majesty, praying that his 
Majesty would be pleased to direct that 
there be laid before this House a copy of 
the letter despatched by his Majesty’s 
principal Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, in or about the month of Septem- 
ber last, to the Spanish Government, 
interceding for the liberation or exchange 
of the twenty-seven passengers taken on 


at Corunna. 
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board the Isabella Anne, 
February, 1835, together with the answer 
to the same.” 

Viscount Melbourne had no objection 
to the production of the papers particu- 
larized in the motion; and when those 
vs ig — produced, it would be for the 
noble Marquess to judge whether or not 
he should found any further motion upon 
the subject. 

Motion agreed to. 


ell dd A el 
HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, February 19, 1836, 

Minutes.) Bill. Read a second time :—Turnpike Trusts 
Consolidation. 

Petitions presented. By Mr. Hume, from Nottingham, 
Shepton Mallet, and Norwich, in Support of Mr. Buck- 
INGHAM’s Claims.—By Colonel THomPson, from Hull; 
and by Mr. Parker, from Sheffield, with the same 
Prayer.—By Mr. Hume, from Ringwall, Norfolk, for the 
Repeal of the Stamp Duty on Newspapers. 


Lorp Sipwoutu.! The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer said, he had to move for a 
Treasury minute. A pension of 3,0002, 
a-year had been granted to Lord Sidmouth 
by his Majesty George 3rd. His noble 
Friend at the head of the Government had 
lately received a letter from Lord Sid- 
mouth, in which the noble Lord requested 
that his noble Friend would lay before his 
Majesty his resignation of that pension. 
Every man must acknowledge that the 
noble Lord had acted in a manner hich ly 
honourable to him. He (the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer) now moved for a copy 
of the Treasury minute for carrying this 
ofter into effect. 

Mr.Hume said, that this information was 
very satisfactory. He hoped the example 
would haveimitators. While on this sub- 
ject, he must express the high respect 
which he had always felt for a noble Lord 
(the Marquis of Camden) who had given 
up that which would have produced, by 
this time, above 250,000/. of the public 
money. Instead, however, of receiving 
the credit which was due to so disinterested 
an act, it had been said that he had set a 
bad example. 

Motion agreed to. 


New Houses or PaRLramMenr.] Mr. 
Hall said, that in justice to the architects, 
he must submit to the House the Motion 
of which he had given notice. It was, 
that previous to any of the plans for the 
two Houses of Parliament being laid before 
the Committee appointed to consider and 
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report on the plans, the whole of the plans 


which may have been submitted to his 
M: je sty’s ; Commissiouers hou! | be exhi- 
bited to publie view. Little time would 
be lost if the exhibition were to take place. 
Neither the 


cessful candidates were averse 


Commissioners nor the suec- 


to the exhl- 


bition. Why then should not his Ma- 
jesty’s Government grati-y the public ? 
; 


Mr. Haw es seconde 
present request was in order that the pub- 
lic Mis ht obtain a buil ing f ls ish f 
He was anxious, before any exhi- 


| 4 1 1 1}? 
yk pl ice, that there shonuiad 2 an 


class, 
bition to 
understanding t rat the whole of the p! ins 
were to be bri he tozether. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer was 


ready o accede tothe proposal thata place 
i i i 


should be appointed for the pu 
bition of the plans, but when the request 
was made to suspend the proeeedings, he 
must say, that the exhibition was no actot 
the Government at all. 
pared to agree to sus end a 
until the exhibition had taken piace 

Motion withdrawn. 

Russtan Poricy.} Lord Dudley Stu- 
art rose, pursuant to notice, to call the 
attention of the House to the effect on 
British interests of the policy pursued by 
Russia. He felt that he laboured under 
many disadvantages, arising not only 
from his own inadequacy to discharge the 


task, but also from the great dificulty of 
inducing hon. Members to turn ther atten- 
tion to our foreien polic y as ed 
Russia. No question could be of oreater 


importance than that now before the 


House. It afiected all our most essential 

interests—it affected our national | 

—it ailected our naval supremacy—it 

affected our commercial interests—it af- 
fected our station, our influence in Eu- 


rmnour 
' tit au 


rope, and the security of Our possessions 
in India. There was one mis ‘PP ss hension 
against which he was anxious to guard, 
Some Gentlemen weil knowing the warm 


interest, the enthusiasm, if any were 
pleased to call it so, which he took in the 
Polish nation, might imagine that, ta 
making this motion on the subject of Rus- 
sia, as Russia was the enemy of Poland, 


‘ 


his object was mer ly to call attention to 
the Polish nati | 

to state aiacectiy in the outset that 
was greater and more extensive; and if 


He beeged, there- 
fore, t tl 
that was not his chief object. 

he felt it necessary to make this explana- 
x3 
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tion, it was not because he imagined there 
was any indifference in the House to the 
wrongs of Poland, but because some per- 
sons, considering that nothing was now 
to be done for that unhappy nation, might 
imagine that by lending their attention to 
any observations which he (Lord S.) might 
otter, they would be wasting their time, 
and attending to a subject in which no- 
thing practical was to be done. He, there- 
fore, carnestly entreated the House to 
forget. the person who was addressing 
them, and to attend only to the facts—to 
view him on this occasion not as an ad- 
vocate, but one who would call attention 
to Biitish interests, This question was 
not Polish, or if it was in any degree, it 
something more--it was Russian, 
Turkish, Indian, English, European.— 
We were accustomed to pay little, or but 
transient attention to that which we were 
inthe habit of hearing frequently. Rus- 
sia was often mentioned as being great, 
but let the House consider for a moment 
what Russia was. The Emperor of Rus- 
sia ruled over an extent of territory in 
Europe greater than all the rest of Europe 
put together, and this was joined bya 
tract of country, by dominions in Asia, 
three times as great as the possessions of 
Russia in Europe. From the capital of 
Russia to the confines of the Russian ter- 
ritory, bordering on Persia, and from those 
confines to our Indian possessions the 
distance was the same. On the north 
Russia came within thirty miles of the 
west coast of Norway—a coast abounding 
with secure natural harbours, which were 
never frozen, and from the farthest of 
which to ourown coast of Scotland, the 
distance was not greater than from Lisbon 
to London. The ground within seventy 
miles of Stockholm was Russian; War- 
saw was hers—she approached within 100 
miles of Dresden. She had crossed the 
Danube, and possessed Kalisch, which 
was nearer to Paris than to Moscow.— 
They would be able to judge of the true 
and formidable character of the power of 
Russia by a reference to its progressive 
advancement. Catherine in her time 
reigned over 22,000,000 of subjects ; 
Alexander reigned over 36,000,000 ; and 


Nicholas at the present time ruled over 
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know the amount, but it consisted at 
least of sixty line-of-battle ships. What 
was the character of the population over 
which Russia ruled? It was a population 
completely devoted to the Sovereign who 
swayed the sceptre, whom they viewed 
and reverenced as the chief of their race 
and the head of their Church, and to 
whom they were bound by the triple tie of 
race, language, and fate. No property 
was held in Russia that was not subject 
to the disposition of the Autocrat. So 
supreme was his power that one stroke of 
his pen banished to distant countries any 
of his subjects, no matter what the rank, 
birth, or property of that subject might 
be. There was no career open to any 
man but one connected with the State, 
No matter what his riches, if he were not 
in the service of the State he was as 
nothing. The very clergy were known to 
wear military orders. That organization 
disposed them to look for acquisitions and 
agerandizement. But one enthusiasm per- 
vaded the entire population—that of ad- 
vancing the pre-eminence of their country 
and its superior power over the rest of the 
world. The very climate encouraged that 
feeling. The population looked forward 
to attaining the luxuries and enjoyments 
denied them in their own country, but 
which they knew were to be procured else- 
where. The Government of Russia en- 
couraged that feeling. All their policy 
and arrangements were directed with that 
view. The moment a soldier left the 
country on foreign service he received four 
times his ordinary pay. All these circum- 
stances united made the desire of aggres- 
sion and territorial acquisition natural and 
necessary to the Russian empire. A 
reference to history would show that 
agerandizement was the entire object, and 
had been the successful aim of a country, 
which, not long since, was scarcely recog- 
nized as an important Power in Europe. 
Russia, to which the policy of other 
countries appeared now all submission, 
was, half a century ago, scarce accounted 
among the States of Europe. How, then, 
had she come to a station in which she 
appeared to hold in intimidation the rest 
of Europe? He would refer to the im- 
portant acquisitions which Russia had 
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55,000,000 of people, not taking into 
he account his subjects in Asia. The 
Jussian army af present amounted to 
709,000 soldiers, Of the Russian navy 


we of 8 


he (Lord Dudley Stuart) did not exactly 


progressively made. In 167! she acquired 
the territory on which St. Petersburgh 
_stood—-naimely, Ingria, with Esthonia and 
| Livonia. In 1674, she acquired Little Tar- 
| tary, and obtained the entire government of 
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the Crimea. She made further acquisi- 
tions in 1725, and in 1792 took possession 
of Odessa. Let the House remark the 
great, though gradual, spirit of aggression 
and aggrandizement that marked her 
history from 1671 to 1792. Nor did she 
stop there. In 1793, she effected the 
second partition of Poland, and in 1795, 


she got possession of the remainder of 


Lithuania. The Emperor Paul took pos- 
session of Georgia, after having guaranteed 
the Throne to the reigning family. In 
1809, Russia obtained Finland and part 
of Lapland. In 1812, she obtained Bes- 
sarabia, and in 1814, extorted from Persia 
all the provinces south of the Caucasus; 
year after year, thus Russia advanced. 
In 1815, 
in the North Sea, and in 1828, she pushed 
them beyond the Araxes. By the treaty 

Adrianople in 1829, she obtained pos- 
session of the coast of the Black Sea, to the 
extent of 200 miles, although at the time of 
that treaty she declared she had no desire of 
extending her territortal acquisitions, In 
1832, she destroved the Constitution of 
the kingdom of Poland, and having, in 
the face of treaties, destroyed its nation - 
ality, reduced Poland to the condition of 
a Russian province. Ter acquisitions did 
not end there; they came down to the 
present day. In 1834, she got an acces- 
sion of territory in Asia, and obtained the 
command of the passage of the Dardanelles. 
These acquisitions were greater than those 
of any country in Europe except Russia 
herself. She acquired an uninterrupted 
territory to the Baltic—aye, beyond the 
Baltic, from the North Sea to the Euxine. 
Let them look to the different position 
Russia held now to what she held in 1815, 
when what was called the settlement of 
Europe was effected. In 1815, France 
ceded Italy, Belgium, and the boundary of 
the Rhine. England gave up Java, Pon- 
dicherry, and a large portion of the West 
Indies. What did Russia give up? 
Nothing—actually nothing. On the con- 
trary she gained the acquisition of Poland. 
In addition to this, look at her present 
position, Was not Poland a complete 
province, and was not the ground com- 
pletely laid for establishing the ascendancy 
of Russia in Germany? Moldavia and 
Wallachia were Russian in all but the 
name. Silistria was in the bandsof Russia, 
and she was thus in possession of one of 
the strongest fortresses of Europe. ‘The 
right bank of the Danube was abandene ' 


{Frn. 19} 


her territories were extended | 





, Italy, and to give undisputed 
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by the Turks. Greece, dismembered trom 
the Turkish empire, was subject to the 
influence of fussia. Egypt was but an 
agent of Russia, and the strength of Persia 
; 


was so impaired that it was only preserved 
by the timely interposition of this country. 


If therefore they looked at the state of 


Russia now and in 1815, would any man 
say that the balance of power continued ? 
No—it was destroyed. Let them not be- 
lievethat Russi AW ould rest satisfied with the 
encroachments she bad made. Her whole 
designs were to increase her ac juisitions, 
and to that end she would direct the power 
she already had in her hands, 11 hi y saw 
that from her very climate, and the cir- 
cumstances and character of her people, 
she was naturally disposed to seek 
dizement. History told them, that the ag- 
erandizementof herdominion she bad at all 
times sought and would continue to seek. 
If to decide on the intentions of individu- 
nigga 


roran 
ly tain 


als, we only saw that the acquisition of 


certain things are of Hilporead *to them, 
° =#y ’ 
we did not require particular proof to é 
i 
P oa ai 1. ' 
'o the conviction that they wonld Per 


Ne iN ( ld ¢ 


them, unless, tudeed, we knew them to be 


influenced by scrupulous considerations. 
But if we knew that the person was an 
unscrupulous person, then our cony.ction 
} ‘ 1} . 
was complete, and ail we had to inquire 
further was, whether there was any pos- 
sibility of his accomplishing those designs 
about which we had no louger anv doubt. 


Now, there were two narrow channels 
which commanded the whole of this most 
important and most powerful empire 
Fvery creek, every tiver, every pert on 
the coast had an arsenal in the deminion 


of Russia. These two channels w -—on 
the north, the Sound; on th uth, the 


Dardanelles, both ef which had always 
been coveted by Russia. This her whote 
history demonstrated. If we wanted any 
further proof to convince us that Russia 
did desire, and would obtain, whenever 
she had the opportunity, those two passes, 
particularly the one of the Sound, we had 
only to turn to history, and observe what 
had been hitherto her conduct with regard 
to that great key of Constantinople—the 
Dardanelles. Peter the Great coveted it: 
Catherine laid claim to, and almost ob- 
tained it; while Alexander desired to 
obtain it from , savine that it 
was the key of his house. He was ready 
to cede a large sovereignty in Europe— 
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of Albania, Bosnia, Egypt and Assyria to 
Napoleon, if he would only let him have | 
the pass of the Dardanelles. 
man’s 


Russian Policy. 


{COMMONS} 


| cise in the Mediterranean Sea of any rights 


But that great | | ter of a belligerent power, and to recal 
profound views tavght him that this | certain instructions he has given to the 
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appertaining to his Majesty in the charac- 


vas not to be ceded to the demands or! commander of his naval forces in that Sea, 


entreaties of Alexander. He 
of consenting to those demands, 
appear 


It did not ! 


saw the effects | 


directing hostile 
| Ottoman n empire,’ 


operations against the 
’ That was in July 1828, 


that he saw them all; but he saw} On September the 12th, 1828, the news 


enough to prevent him from assenting to! arrived that the blockade of the Darda- 


those demands. He rejected them; he never | nelles was established. 
| to this eonelusion, 


ona be brought to listen to them; and, 
oa lat 

Turkish empire. It 
saved Europe. He 
on other eceasions by 
was true, | 
the Dardanelles into the power of Russia | 
he saved Enrope. Peter the Great, Cathe- 
rine, and Alexander, all laid claims to that 
pass. Had Nicholas no wish to have it ? 
—had he no intention of obtaining it (— 
Let the late war with Turkey—let the mo- 
tives of that war, as explained lately to 
the world by the Pp ublication of the very 
secret despatch of Russia’s most able diplo- 
matis ah tthe conditions upon which that 
:inated—let the last treaty of 
igh—let the conference at 
he believed that 


occasion, 
might be 
endangered Europe | 
his own 


war Was ter 

St. Petersht 
Toeplitz declare. Now 
there could be no doubt that Russia did 
desire this important passage, and that 
she would acquire-—that she would take 
—that she would seize it whenever she had 
an opportunity. We saw that the consti- 
tution of her people pust hed her to it, that 
her interests required it—that was to say, 
supposing her aggrandisement to an 
extent was her interest—and 
that nothing could contribute to it half so 
much as having that passage. We saw 
that all her sovereigns had a ttempted to 
get possession of it, and seeing all this, 
what had we to set against it? Her pro- | 
testations, and nothing but her protesta- } 
tions ! 
what value were they? Who was there in 
that House that placed confidence in the 
protesiationsof Russia? If any one did, 
he begged to refer that hon. Member to 
facts. He presumed that nothing 
ter authority for facts than 
Majesty from the 


enormous 


some 
could be bet 
the Speech of his 
Tirone. Now he begged hon. Gentlemen 
to go back a few years with him, and to 


this declaration from the Throne 
.. 
it 


consider 
of Enel Vv 
the Session. in tha t Spe ech 
** Flis Majesty the 
consented to wave the exer- 


and in Ju 
were these 
words: 
Russia has 


The protestations of Russia! Of 


Hide 28, 0n the closing of 


Emperor of 


Napoleon saved the | his Majesty 
said he | Parliament that Russia would not use her 


ambition it | course of the 
but by that single refusal to put} from the Court of Russia—at that very 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


So that we came 
that at the very time 
was telling his assembled 
belligerent rights, in consequence of 
assurances he had received 


tine Russia had determined upon exer- 
cising those very belligerent rights which 
she had told us she lad renounced. On 
February 5, 1829, his Majesty came 
down to Parliament and said, that he was 


| cbliged to confess that he had been de- 


ceived ; that he had had false protesta- 


i tions addressed to hin; and he told the 





Louse that bis Imperial Majesty had con- 
sidered it necessary to resume the exer- 
cise of his belligerent rights in the Medi- 
terranean Sea, and had established a 
blockade of the Dardanelles, Those 

were examples of the faith of Russia ; 

and we knew from them how much 
value to set upon her protestations. 
But without going back to particular in. 
stances of her perfidious conduct—her 
whole history was nothing but a tissue of 
perfidies. Without going back to her con- 
duct to Poland ia this last war, than which 
nothing could be more perfidious, profess- 
ing to the Governments of Europe that her 
only object was to re-establish Poland un- 
der the conditions of the treaty of Vienna, 
and that was one n.eans which she used 
for preventing the Powers of Europe from 
interfering with her; but putting aside 
that, putting aside many instances of her 
treacherous conduct in Sweden, he only 
asked the House to go back to her course 
of conduct with regard to the more 
immediate subject under the consideration 
of the House, with regard to Turkey. 
First, what did she do with regard to the 
Greek insurrection? She offered Turkey 
to put an end toit. This offer was de- 
clined. In April she signed a protocol, 

binding herself not to interfere in the affairs 
of Greece. In September she secured the 
acceptance by Turkey of a convention, in 
consequence of her declaration that she 
would not interfere with the affairs of 
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Greece. In July following she signed a 
treaty with Turkey, by which she renewed 
her engagement of the April preceding, and 
added to that treaty a power to enforce 
that engagement by force of arms, if ne- 
cessary. In October, the battle of Nava- 
rino was fought, in ‘which the Russian 
Admiral was engaged, and destroyed, in 
time of profound peace, the Ottoman fleet. 
Having succeeded in detaching France and 
England from their alliance with Turkey, 
by her advocacy of what she called the 
European cause, she declared war against 
Turkey. In that declaration of war, she 
said she would not avail herself of thos¢ 
advantages she might obtain for the pur- 
pose of enlarging her territory. That war 
proceeded, and was at length terminated 
by the treaty of Adrianople. He begged 
leave to read to the House some of the 
provisions of that treaty. He was obliged 
to read it from “ The Quarterly Review,’ 


{Fes. 
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would have an immediate right to reprte 
sals. Having obtained those advantages, 
Russia had the assurance to put forth a 
manifesto to the world, declaring that the 
Court of Russia had constantly “remained 
a stranger to every desire of conquest, to 
every view of aggrandisement. After this, 
he did not think that any one would ven- 
ture to contend that the protestations of 
Russia were worth considering. She had 
made solemn treaties, solemn assevera- 
tions, and soleuin protestations ; but the 
more solemn, and the more binding they 
were in words, the surer was it that they 
had been, or were to be, violated. W hy, 
these protcstations were no reasons for 
Sup] osing that she did not wish to keep 
possession of the Dardanelles, and thereby 


render Tur key a mere province of her own, 


because, when he inquired for the treaty | 
in the library of the House, which he of | 


course expected to find, he was informed 
that unfortunately the velume of State 


Papers, which contained that treaty had | 
been destroyed by fire on the burning of | 


the two Houses of Parliament. The treaty 
was made in 182 Russia got, 
treaty, the Delta, at the month of the 
Danube, which was the high road to cen- 
tral Europe. 
Circassia, both military and commercial. 
She got 200 miles of coast, and three mi- 
litary positions ; moreover, two fortresses, 
one the chief place of a pachalie beyond 
Georgia. The separate act annexed to 
article 5, stipulated for the nomination by 
Russia of the hospodars for life; the abo- 
lition of the imposts in kind, which formed 
the principal source of revenue from the 
provinces ; the expulsion from them of all 
Mussulmans; the demolition of the Turkish 
fortress, Giurgova; and the establishment 
of a quarantine, separating them from the 
Porte, and uniting them to Russia, There 
were many other advantages which Russia 
obtained by that treaty ; ‘but he had men- 
tioned the principal ones that tended to 
increase her power. There was also an 
article inserted, stating, that if any one 
of those stipulations came to be infringed, 
without the Minister of Russia obtaining O° 
prompt and full satisfaction, the Sublime 
Porte should be responsible; and the Court 
of Russia would consider any such in- 
fringement of her rights as an act of hos- 
tility on the part of Turkey, and that she 


She got Anapa, the key of 


Let the House just consider what would 
be the cons quence to this and to 
Europe, of Russia being in that situation, 
In the first place, if Russia came to Con. 
stantinople, she would make a large stride 
towards becoming a great naval power, 
At that instant she would have a feet of 
100 sail of men of war. This was an ime 
portant consideration to England. But 


country, 


j . 
} there were many more cons: quel ces Whi h 


by that | 


| were, but 


would result from Russia being in that 
situation, and if he hesitated in presenting 
them to the House, it was not because he 
had any dificulty in knowing what they 
It was On account of the mul- 
titude of enormous consequences which 
rushed into one’s mind at the centem- 
pl ition of such an event. What would be 
its effect on our commerce? The effect 
would be enormous. He bx gge ! the at- 
tention of his right hon. Friend, the Pre- 
sident of the Board of Trade, to that ques- 
tion. Te was sorry to perceive that his 
tight hon. Friend was not in his place 
upon this occasion. He must say, that he 
did consider ic the duty of bis right hon, 
friend to have been present. But, per- 
haps, he might be in the House. [It was 
intimated to the noble Lord, that the rizht 
hon. Gentleman had been in the House.] 
His hon. Friend told him that the right 
hon. Gentleman was in the House just 
now; why did he go away? [* Hear.”} 
[An hon. Member ; he is heve.] If so hebeg- 
ged his right hon. Friend's attention to 
the subj ct. It wasa subject worthy his 
consideration. No s subjec t conld possibly 
afiect the duty of F the President of the 
Board of Trade more than this question 
did. He laid that down broadly ; and let 
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not his right hon. Friend imagine, by pre- 
tending to consider the subject of no con- 
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sequence or of small importance—he was | 


happy to see his right hon. Friend return 
to his place—let him not imagine, because 
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Persia, we should lose also another im- 
portant branch of our commerce, which 
was our trade to Persia through the Per- 
sian Gulf. He believed it was well known 
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that our trade there was increasing im- 


this question was brought forward by so | 


humble an individual as himself, that the 
subject for that reason was of small im- 


portance, and one in which the whcle | 


commercial world did not feel a deep and 
important interest. 
Russia of the Dardanelles would have at 
once the effect of depriving us of the 
whole of our commerce with Turkey; at 
all events, it would have the effect of 
diminishing it and that in a very serious 
degree. Our trade with Turkey was of 
great importance. It was a very large 
trade, and it was a continually increasing 
trade. Our trade with Russia was a de- 
creasing trade. He would ask his right 
hon. Friend if it was not true that our 
trade with Russia in all those articles most 
profitable to this country was diminishing ? 
Let his right hon. Friend look to the 
Russian tariff. He had not got it, but 
some hon. Gentlemen had it in their pos- 
session. 
prohibit every article of our manufactures ; 
She admitted, it was true, some articles ? 
but those were articles which were neces- 
sary to enable her own manufactures to 
rival usin the markets of Central Asia, at 
Constantinople and other places. ‘Those 
were articles in which our trade was in- 
creasing with Russia, and those only. 
Russia was most inimical to us; while 
Turkey, on the contrary, admitted our 
productions with no duty, or with anomi- 
nal duty ; and he thought his right hon. 


Did not Russia by that tariff 


The acquisition by | 


Friend, filling the high situation he did, | 


would do well to consider the subject, 


and turn his attention to it with a view | 


of adopting measures which might 
strengthen the alliance between England 
and that country, whose commercial ar- 
rangements were favourable to us, and 
not to permit the other country, who was 
hostile in her commercial arrangements, 
as well as ia her political views and all 
her feclings, to derive advantages from us 
at our own expense. ‘Then if Russia ob. 
tained possession of the Dardanelles, we 
should lose immediately all our great, im- 
portant, and increasing trade with Turkey ; 


mensely. He had heard that many new 
factories had arisen in different parts of 
England, where a few years ago none 
existed ; and he believed that the noble 
Lord, the Secretary for the Home Depart- 
ment, knew of some of them; because 
some had been erected in Devonshire. 
Factories had been established in that 
county for the manufacture of coarse 
goods, all of which were exported to the 
Persian Gulf, which employed a_ vast 
number of ships. Ships were now build. 
ing on the coast of Devonshire, of a size 
which had never been seen there before, 
for the transport of these goods to the 
Persian Gulf, That trade we should lose 
also. He would enter into details showing 
the increase of our trade with Turkey, but 
he believed other hon. Gentlemen much 
more competent than himself, and better 
acquainted with this branch of our trade, 
would come forward and discuss it. But 
what would not be the effect, let him ask, 
upon the security of our Indian posses- 
sions? This was a great and important 
subject. He had heard with great satis- 
faction to-day of the election of a noble 
Lord who lately ruled over that empire, 
as the representative of the city of Glasgow. 
He knew not if the noble Lord was pre- 
sent. He hoped he might be, because he 
would be glad that he should state his 
opinions tothe House upon the subject. The 
instant Russia obtained possession of Con- 
stantiuople, allspiritof resistance tothe Au- 
tocrat would be extinguished in Persia by 
the loss of that moral influence which the 
independence of Turkey now exercised 
over that feeble country. Persia would 
lose all confidence, and give up all resist- 
ance; and we might rely upon it that 
not many years would go by before Persia 
became, in fact, a Russian province. Now 
Russia, in possession of Persia, would 
come for the first time in immediate con- 
tact with an Indian population, What 
would be the effect? Did Gentlemen 
think that her influence would not be 
spread all over our Indian possessions ? 


| Did they think that it would not have an 


we should lose also our trade through | 
Turkey to Persia; and as Russia, if once | 


she got possession of the Dardanelles, 


would have the mastery immediately of | should see the power of England on the 


effect in Calentta, and that our enormous 
empire would remain uninfluenced by 
such an event? On the contrary, we 
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wane, and that of Russia rising up. The 
reverence now felt by the people for Eng- 
land, and their awe of her, would sink, 
and their dread of Russia would take its 
place. To Russia all eyes would be turned. 
All those who were discontented ; all those 
who wished for a change; all those who 
would not lose anything by the overthrow 
of our Government in India—all those 
persons would turn their eyes to Russia— 
would direct their hopes and expectations 
to Russia; and did Gentlemen think that 
Russia, who was always crafty—whose 
schemes were not those only of conquest, 
but deep-laid schemes of subtle policy, 
which was to bear fruit not next vear, not 
the year after, but in time to come— 
did they think that Russia would not use 
all her means in order to create discontent 
and disorganization in our Indian posses- 
sions? We required an army in India 
already. For what purpose? ‘To control the 
population. Our Indian empire wascailed an 
empireof opinion. That could not bedenied, 
Let Russia take away that opinion—let her 
undermine it—let her lessen the hold Eng- 
Jand had upon the opinion of the people 
there, and what would become of her? 
That empire would melt away, and escape 
from her grasp. At all events, the mo- 
ment Russia became contiguous to our 
Indian possessions, we must immediately 
send out an increase of force to the East 
Indies. Now, he knew there was a great 
desire in that House for economy. He 
had always been for governing the country 
upon the most economical principle ; and 
all who were for retrenchment in the public 
expenditure must with him be for prevent- 
ing any occasion for a large increase of the 
army in India. But what outlay would 
the sending out an additional force occa- 
sion? 10,000 men would not be a large 
amount; probably the least that could be 
sent? What would be the cost of sending 
out 10,000 men to India? He had been 
informed by gentlemen well versed in 
those matters, that you could not send out 
one soldier from this country to India who 
did not, before doing one day’s duty, cost 
the country 1002. Then if 10,000 men 
were sent out, there would be an expense 
incurred of one million sterling at one fell 
swoop. But take into consideration the 
cost of maintaining troops in India ; it was 
three times as much as in England. The 
infliction of such an increased expense on 
the country was enough to appal the most 
courageous Chancellor of the Exchequer 


{Fes. 19} 
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that ever filled that office. He had men- 
tioned the moral effect of Russia getting 
possession of Turkey and Persia. He 
thought it was most important. He had 
not dwelt at all on the facilities it would 
give her for invading India; because that 
might be considered a mere chimera—an 
impossibility. That might be the case: 
he hoped it was so. 3ut this was 
certain, thatthe possession of Persia would 
give Russia more facilities for that enter- 
prise than she now possessed. If Persia 
fell under the yoke of Russia the attempt 
might be made. There would be great 
difficulties he admitted; but at all events 
one great obstacle would be removed; and 
he would just say this, that though we 
might think it impossible that Russia 
should obtain admisssion into the East 
Indies, that was an opinion not entertained 
at St. Petersburg. At the War-office 
there were plans prepared for the purpose 
of such an invasion; different stations were 
laid down, and means calculated, not only 
of one plin of invasion, but of several 
plans. These might all be vain and idle 
castles in the air. He did not wish to 
insist upon the subject. He did not attach 
much importance to it; but tothe moral 
effects of the possession of Turkey and 
Persia by Russia he did attach the greatest 
possible importance. But these, although 
great, important, and terrific consequences, 
were not all. Let us come nearer home. 
With Russia in possession of the Darda- 
nelles what would become of our political 
influence in Europe? How would the 
influence of Russia not be augmented ? 
Russia even now could scarcely disguise— 
nay, did not disguise, her dissatisfaction at 
the changes which had taken place in the 
Peninsula. Did hon. Gentlemen think 
that when in possession of Turkey and 
Persia, and so much more able to defend 
herself from any attack than now, she 
would not show her dissatisfaction much 
more effectually? Disturbances might 
possibly break out in f[taly. The people 
were far from being satisfied. If any dis- 
turbances did break out there (and Russia 
would take good care that disturbances 
should break out), Russia would immedi- 
ately interfere. The consequences to 
Austria would be tremendous, She would 
become involved and surrounded almost 
by Russia. There would be Silistria ters 
minating on Austria at one point ; Turkey 
—and Greece as a matter of course— 
would be mere provinces of Russia; and 
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did the House think that Austria would, 
under such circumstances, be able to main- 
tain her possessions on the coast of the 
Adriatic? Again, by invading Italy, 
Russia would become almost an iinmediate 
neighbour of France, whom she would 
trouble, At all events, it would be neces- 
sary for us greatly to increase our fleet in 
the Mediterranean; and not only so, but 
constantly to keep up a much larger naval 
force than was now required. We saw 
then that our political influence would be 
diminished, and our commerce would be 
seriously affected. As our commerce 
would be affected, so our revenue would 
be diminished, while our necessary expen- 
diture would be seriously and frightfully 
increased. But if one-tenth part of these 
consequences only were to accrue, he would 
say that we were not justified in neglecting 
the subject. We could only be justified 
if we had arrived at the conviction that 
Russia, having those schemes which he 
had shown she had always entertained, 
having those designs and those wishes, was 
still not in a situation to carry them into 
effect. Were they sure that there was 


no danger in Russia gaining possession of 
How did they know 


the Dardanelles ? 
she would not take possession of it? She 
had a large fleet in the Black Sea now; 
fifteen line-of-battle ships and six or seven 
frigates. With those only she might 
transport a sufficient force to take posses- 
sion of the Dardanelles. Let it be remem- 
bered that from Sebastapol to the Darda- 
nelles the voyage was three days, with the 
winds that prevailed there during nine 
months of the year. Constantinople could 
offer no resistance. ‘The Turkish forts 
were not sufficiently strong to arrest the 
passage of such a fleet, even if they wished 
to do so; but how did we know that they 
would be willing to resist? The Turks 
were in the habit of seeing Russian men- 
of-war pass up, but they had not been 
in the habit of seeing English men-of-war. 
The fleet might pass by Constantinople. 
If necessary, it might slip through with a 
strong current without any difficulty, and 
go down to the Dardanelles and take pos- 
session of them. Why, Turkey had not 
thought of resisting. The Dardanelles 
were no more in a State to resist a sudden 
attack than any town in England in which 
there was no garrison. And let it be re- 
membered that when Russia once got 
there, what was the strength of the Turks 
to oppose her? She had nothing but 
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those castles and fortifications which had 
been lately remodelled by Russian en- 
gineers, whom the Emperor was kind 
enough to lend to his faithful ally, the 
Sultan, for that purpose. If Russia get 
once with sufficient force into the Darda- 
nelles, how would you dislodge her? How 
could you? Let Russia once get there, 
with such a force as she now had in the 
Black Sea, and you would not get her 
out again without a general war. Would 
any one wish to have a war? You could 
not get her out without an army. Was 
any one desirous of voting a sufficient 
supply to maintain a large army for that 
purpose? Where was the army to come 
from? Had we got it at Malta? He be- 
lieved we had 6,000 or 7,000 men in 
Malta, and 3,000 or 4,000 in the Ionian 
Islands. But even supposing we had at 
Malta 11,000 men, and no less force 
would be sufficient to wrest the Darda- 
nelles from the grasp of Russia, had the 
commanding officer orders on the arrival 
of the news which would justify him in 
sending out an expedition? Had he a 
sufficient number of ships together? Had 
he the necessary stores ready? No; in 
all probability the commanding officer at 
Malta would have to write home to the 
Government here for instructions; that is 
to say, his courier would have to make 
two sea voyages, and to cross the continent 
twice, before an expedition could reach 
the Dardanelles, to attack the Russian 
force on the land side—the only accessi- 
ble side—where she would doubtless have 
a numerous army. Had not Russia the 
command of the whole mercantile marine 
in the Black Sea? The trade of Odessa 
itself employed no fewer than 200 sail of 
merchantmen in the Danube alone. With 
these means, could any one doubt, that 
long before either Eugland or France 
could Jand any force before the Darda- 
nelles, Russia would have an army of 
100,000 men there? Was he not justified 
in saying that Russia could not be dis- 
lodged from such a position without a 
general war? Russia would have no diffi- 
culty in finding a“pretext for aggression. 
She was now the ally of the Sultan of 
Constantinople. Mehemet Ali was now 
making preparations to attack him: he 
might alter his line of attack, and it could 
not be doubted that Russia might easily 
find a pretext for her interference. She 
would consider her faithful ally in danger, 
and not with any ambitious view, for 
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Russia did not know what ambition or 
what an incessant desire for self-aggran- 
disement was—but from a generous and 
disinterested desire to assist her ally, 
might easily obtain possession of the Dar- 
danelles. Was not this an occurrence 
very likely to happen? Had he not shown 
that it might be very easily accomplished ? 
These were enormous projects of gigantic 
designs, well worthy to attract the atten- 
tion of this country; but they were not 
the whole of Russia’s designs—they were 
only a part of them. To whatever part of 
the world they turned their eyes, wherever 
they looked, there might they find evi- 
dences of Russia’s projects; there might 
they find the fruits of her desire of ag- 
grandisement. ‘There was the Prussian 
commercial league—a great subject, well 
worthy a separate discussion. He hoped 
it would meet with the attention it de- 
served, and that the hon. Gentleman op- 
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| 
. . | 
posite who had brought the question for- | 


ward in the course of the last Session, | 


would renew it in the present. That 
league threatened our interests and our 
trade. No man could contend that it 
would have no efiect on our commercial 
interests. He might be told that the 
smuggler would come in and_ protect 
English interests, and that all these re- 
strictions and proscriptions were ineffica- 
cious and illusory. If so, why had we 
been so anxious to destroy the continental 
system of Napoleon, and why had we 
evinced so earnest a desire to put him 
down? What excited so much alarm, if 
his exclusive system and prohibitory enact- 
ments were to have no efiect whatever 
upon this country? He admitted that the 
smuggler would diminish the evil. He 
would weaken the blow, but he would not 
render it harmless. A country took all 


the produce she could afford to pay for; | 


but if she had to pay the smuggler, of 
course the whole amount of her trade 
must be diminished by the amount she 
paid him. If he were told that the price 


of the produce would be raised, and that | 


though the country might not expend an 
equal amount, the manufacturer would 


| 
| 
} 
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might enable him to give higher wages. 
He denied that. The effect was directly 
the reverse. When there was a reduced 
demand for goods, there was a supera- 
bundance of labour. This Prussian league, 
he maintained, had been projected and 
accomplished at the instigation of Russia, 
whose creature Prussia was. How had it 
been brought about? How was it that 
so many States whose feelings must be 
averse to it had been induced to join in 
it, and thereby to sacrifice their inde- 
pendence ? 
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The Prussian league had de- 
stroyed the independence of the States of 
Germany. The great prerogative and 
power of a national assembly was that of 
imposing taxes and granting supplies. 
What, then, became of the independence 
of a country which devolved upon a foreign 
state the most important duty of its na- 
tional assembly? Their authority was with 
a foreign power; their independence was 
gone. The States had been induced to 
form this league by the high-sounding pros 
mises, and the pompous words of Prussia. 
German Unity was the phrase held out to 
them; the confederation of all the States 
in one common German name, Russia 
knew perfectly well that the confederation 
of States would soon become an immense 
and preponderating power, and that Prus- 
sia would have to look abroad for the as- 
sistance of some foreign State, which she 
hoped would be Russia. There was an. 
other most important project of Russia, to 
which this was a mere instrument. One 
of the projects of Russia—a more favoured 
one—a more dangerous scheme, not only 
an ancient and never-forgotten one, but 
one which involved the greatest amount of 
national feeling—was the establishment of 
a grand union of all the Sclavomian na- 
tions in the world. She was once Mus- 
covy, she had become Russia, and she 
wanted to be Sclavonia. The great lever 
for the accomplishment of this design was 
the Greek religion. In all countries where 
that religion was professed, not only within 
but without the Russian territory, Russia 


i kept up a constant intercourse with its 


give as great a price for a less quantity, | 
and that therefore the country would not/ favours and allurements which a Court 


be injured, he denied it. That trade was 


chiefs, loading them with presents and 
caresses, and heaping upon them all the 
bestow. 


could They had their eyes 


the most advantageous—not which gave | constantly turned towards Russia, their 
the manufacturer the greatest profit, but | thoughts were ever bent upon the Em- 
which employed the greatest amount of | peror, to whom they looked up as the head 


Jabour. 


It might be said that the fact of | of their Church, and by whose means they 


the manufacturer deriving larger profits | hoped one day to be raised above the heads 
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of another clergy to whom they were at 
present inferior. In other parts of the 
Sclavonian nation, where the Greek United 
Church prevailed, she paid writers to ad- 
vocate her favourite theories; and some 
learned men, inspired perhaps by more 
worthy views, but entertaining mistaken 
notions, had for a long time, in different 
parts of Germany, been using all their 
exertions, and all their influence, to pro- 
mote the Sclavonian Union. This was one 
of their means of menacing the Austrian 
Government. It was well known how jea- 
lous that power was of Russia, and how 
earnestly she had urged this country to 
oppose the power of the Autocrat. Well 
might England lament, with deep and 
bitter regret, that the advances made to 
her by the statesmen of Austria, who en- 
tertained larger, better, and more com- 
prehensive views than our own, had been 
rejected and despised. Prussia was the 
creature of Russia, and had done every- 
thing to second, and nothing to thwart, 
her designs. Upon her present creature, 
however, she would one day turn, and 
Prussia would be dismembered, when 
Russia, in the prosecution of her crafty 
projects, required her no longer. Another 
of the projects of Russia, her most darling 
scheme, the one which she cherished most 
dearly, because its accomplishment would 
afford her the means of repelling and re- 
sisting the power of this country —the only 
nation which could check her progress— 
was to become a great maritime nation. 
She had already at Cronstadt, seventy 
miles from Finland, a flotilla of 400 ves- 
sels. She had not ventured to raise an 
army there, the people of Finland were too 
disaffected, and she had only one regi- 
ment, 1,500 men, who were employed in 
the late Polish war. She was now or- 
ganising a great naval force, amounting 
already to 12,000 men. Nothing could 
be easier for her, with such means, than to 
obtain possession of thewhole western coast 
of Norway. All along that coast were 
natural harbours, formed of narrow inlets, 
which contained water quite deep enough 
to admit ships of the line. It was only 
necessary to glance at the map to under- 
stand the importance of this position. It 
must not be forgotten, too, that Norway 
and Sweden furnished the best sailors in 
the world, together with abundance of ex- 
cellent timber. With such advantages, 
what was there to prevent Russia at once 
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becoming a great naval power? And what | oppression it was possible to conceive— 
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extent of resistance would be necessary to 
be effectual, when she issued from these 
ports in the west of Europe, and was joined 
by an American, and most probably by a 
Dutch fleet also? If there were only the 
most distant chance of such events coming 
to pass, how could this country be apa- 
thetic, and refrain from taking every step 
in her power to resist the aggressions of 
this gigantic and rapidly increasing Le- 
viathan of the North ? And what was the 
character of this Government, which was 
now threatening Europe, and menacing 
subjugation to the whole world. Was it 
a mild, wise, beneficent, and enlightened 
Government, diffusing around the bless- 
ings of peace, good order, good Govern- 
ment, free commerce, and all those advan- 
tages which flowed from a well-ordered 
administration of any of them? On the 
contrary, wherever Russia extended her 
sway, there you found savage torture, 
grinding oppression, unblushing venality, 
odious corruption, the treacherous system 
of espionnage, spoliation, moral degrada- 
tion, and slavery, with all its attendant 
evils and horrors. Napoleon, when he 
subdued nation after nation, and carried 
his conquests far and wide, conciliated 
even those whom he subjected to his rule 
by introducing internal improvements and 
ameliorated administrations. Other con- 
querors had done the same in different 
periods of history; but what benefit, he 
would ask, had Russia ever conferred 
upon any country she had subjected to 
her despotic sway? They used to hear 
of Russia civilising the barbarians of 
the earth: the time when = such lan- 
guage could be used was gone for ever. 
He believed that those who had once used 
it were now conscious of their folly and 
their ignorance, and cared little to be re- 
minded of their former sentiments. If 
they wanted to know the character of 
Russia, they had only to inquire into the 
history of her late conduct towards Poland 
and towards her unhappy people, who did 
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‘not take up arms until they had been 
goaded to resistance unheard of, and unre- 


venged for fifteen years together, and who 
at last, with rare magnanimity, when they 
had got into their hands the brother of the 
Autocrat—the man who had turned the 


| whole country into one scene of misery— 


the man who had watered it with the tears 
of its inhabitants—the man who had filled 
the prisons, and exercised every species of 
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suffered him to depart unmolested and 
unhurt. What had Russia done tn return ? 


{Fes. 
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Had she contented herself with putting | 


down the insurrection, and re-establishing 
her authority? No. They all knew the 
manner in which she had treated the Poles. 
They saw the nobles and the patriots of 
Poland in exile, they heard of their pro- 


perty being confiscated (the intclligence of | 


fresh confiscations had arrived since the 
commencement of the present Session), 
they heard of children being torn from 


most hypocritical and disgraceful—of fa- 
milies being carried off to the most distant 
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been achieved by conquests such as those 
of Alexander the Great, or Tamerlane, or 
Napoleon. It was the result of a steady, 
regular, subtle system. He would beg to 
read to the House a short extract, which 
so well and so accurately described the 
mode in which Russia accomplished her 
aggressions, that he need offer no apology 
for its introduction. It was from a most 
valuable work, one which every gentleman 
who had any desire to make himself ac- 
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) quainted with the policy of Russia, or the 
their mothers’ arms, under pretences the | 


regions of the empire, to be made Russians | 


of-—-of churches desecrated and altars 
outraged, and yielded up to the ministers 
of another religion—of the very language 


of the people being suppressed—of a | 


system of conduct so foul and so atrocious, | 


as to fix upon the Russian nation the stain | 


of being the enemy of the human race. 
They knew of all these things. He said 
emphatically, they knew of them, On for- 
mer occasions they had been met with 
“ifs.” “If,” said hon. Gentlemen, ‘ these 
things be so, then deplorable oppression 
and cruel outrage do exist.” There was 
no necessity for proof now. The acts of 
Russia were known and admitted. No 
man could stand up and pretend to enter- 
tain the slightest doubt on the subject. 
Such were a few traits in the character of 
the Russian Government. He would not 
expatiate upon it. There was no man, he 
would venture to say, in that House or in 
the country, who did not feel indignant at 
its tyranny. The English nation loved 
peace; no man, he believed, was desirous 
for war; but he did not hesitate to express 
his belief, that if affairs should come to 
that crisis when war with Russia would be 
necessary, there would be no man, not even 
among those most averse to war, who 
would not derive some consolation from 
the idea that the oppressors of Poland 
were to be chastised. He might be told 
that other nations who had attained a 
great eminence had fallen, and that Russia 
might fall also. Did history furnish any 
example of a country whoseaggrandisement 
had been procured by the means, and in 
the manner in which that of Russia had 
been promoted, having in that aggrandise. 
ment the elements of weakness and the 
seeds of decay? The aggranJisement of 
Russia was not the result of the achieve- 
ments of a great conqueror, It had not 





manner in which it could affect thiscountry, 
ought to have constantly at hand, and 
would do well to study. He meant The 
British and Foreign Review. ‘ The pro- 
cess of incorporation (said the writer) is 
progressive and patient. Hitherto she has 
betrayed no hurry, yet her progress has 
been rapid beyond all parallel. Her’s is 
not the sudden conquest of a gifted leader, 
but the regular advances of a system of 
incorporation of a vast empire, which she 
is now commencing as a work of infinite 
labour; and until it is completed she dare 
not awaken Europe from its slumbers. 
She must not threaten and alarm; she 
must soothe and undermine. She does not 
excite combinations against her; she sows 
dissensions before her. The chains she 
carries do not clank, her footsteps have no 
echo; her shadow blights where her hand 
cannot reach ; and when she comes, it is to 
abide.” He might be told that Rome con- 
quered and fell. It did. And so did 
Byzantium, but not for ten centuries after- 
wards. Russia slowly made her way, and 
if she were downcast occasionally, it was 
only by a passing cloud. Catherine IT, 
for a while desisted from her designs upon 
Turkey, and Napoleon reduced Russia to 
a secondary power. But did either defeat 
induce her in reality to desist from the 
designs she had formed? No: they only 
enabled her to watch an opportunity for 
advancing with redoubled vigour. If Eng- 
land wished tocurb Russia effectually, and 
to interpose an efficient check in the way 
of her incorporation of power, she must do 
so not only in one point, but in all. She 
must raise up insurmountable barriers in 
every quarter to which her ambition was 
directed. She must not be satisfied with 
protecting Turkey merely; she must pro- 
tect other countries, and raise other bar- 
riers. Poland held the door to Turkey 
on the one side, and to Germany on the 
other; and both Poland and Turkey would 
always in the long run share the same fate. 
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The first pretext for the partition of Poland 
was the existence of the plague, and the 
formation of a cordon sunitaire. To secure 
the independence of Turkey, every oppor- 
tunity must be seized on for securing the 
nationality of Poland. He had thought 
it his duty to bring this subject before the 
House. He might be asked why he had 
put himself forward for the task? He 
knew the question was a great and im- 
portant one; he felt how inadequate he 
was todo it justice. His motives, how- 
ever, were a strong sense of duty, and an 
earnest desire to rouse this country, to 
awaken her from her lethargy, and to 
direct her attention to the designs of 
Russia ; and seeing that none of those who 
were so well qualified for the task had 
declared their intention of executing it, 
he—humble as he was —had taken it upon 
himself. A whole year had passed and 
nothing had been done—no motion had 
been made with reference to Russia, 
These were his excuses for putting him- 
self forward. He did not wish to embarrass 
the Government. He believed they well 
knew that his desire was to support them. 
He only wished them to adopt that line of 
policy which he conceived tended to the 
promotion and advancement of British 
interests. He knew that no Government, 
whatever were their views, could act satis- 
factorily without the cordial support of 
that House and of the country. Even the 
Minister who entertained views on this sub- 
ject nearly approximating to his own, even 
his Majesty’s Judge Advocate General (Mr, 
Cutlar Fergusson) whose absence he re- 
gretted—were he where he ought to be, 
and where, from his bigh station, long ex- 
perience, and great stake in the country, 
he believed the House and the public 
would feel pride and pleasure in seeing 
him—he meant in the Cabinet—even he, 
he felt assured, would not recommend 
the adoption of the measures nearest his 
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heart, unless he had satisfactory evidence | 


that the country felt with him, and was 
ready to second his views. He well re- 
membered that in bringing forward the 
motion which his right hon. Friend had 
made on the subject of Poland—those 


motions which had rendered his name so | 


dear to every friend of freedom in Europe | 
| not to prevent English ships sailing through 


and the civilised world—he had not only 
ably, eloquently, and ceaselessly, asserted 
the rights of the unfortunate and distressed 
Poles, but had also dwelt strongly on the 
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from the encroachments and ambition of 
Russia. He was not an advocate for war, 
he acknowledged the propriety of main- 
taining peace, and adhering to a strict 
system of economy ; but it was incumbent 
on us to arrest the further progress of 
Russia, by adopting a high tone in our 
communications with that power. If we 
wanted peace, we must impress Russia 
with the conviction that we were ready to 
go to war with her if necessary, “He 
hoped that the House, which was at present 
so thinly attended, would see the right 
hon. Baronet, the Member for Tamworth, 
rise in his place, after he had returned to 
it, to state his opinion on this question, 
He hoped, also, that the noble Lord the 
Member for North Lancashire, and the 
right hon. Baronet, the Member for Cum- 
berland, would speak out, and that all 
those who filled a prominent station in 
that House would express their sentiments 
upon the subject. He wanted to know 
whether, if Russia chose to close the Dar- 
danelles, we ought not to resent it, and 
whether we were to look on with indif- 
ference while the Turkish Empire crumbled 
to pieces? He thought it was the duty 
of this country to interfere—and that was 
now especially the duty of the Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs, in order to prevent 
such a misfortune; and this could only 
be done by adopting a firm tone. If his 
noble Friend had, as he believed that he 
had, a higher ambition than merely re- 
taining his place, and was anxious to have 
it mentioned by the future historian that 
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‘under his administration the interests of 


England were maintained by the dignity, 
and firm and profound views which he had 
adopted, and which the country had a 
right to expect from the person who was 
at the head of the Foreign Department of 


_ the country, his noble Friend should atonce 


take steps to remove the apprehensions 
that prevailed in the minds of Englishmen 
with regard to the conduct of Russia. It 
was his intention to move for the produc- 
tion of a number of papers. In the first 
place, he intended to call for the produc- 


| tion of the treaty of Unkiar Skelessi, which 
-at the present moment much occupied 


public attention. He could not under- 
stand the purport of this treaty, if it was 


the Dardanelles, the object apparently 
was, to prevent European ships of war 
going through the Dardanelles without 


dangers to which Europe was exposed; the permission of the Emperor of Russia. 
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It applied, however, not merely to vessels 
of war, but by implication to all merchant 
vessels. How was it—if this treaty was 
not enforced—that the Ambassador of 
England to Russia had to disembark from 
the frigate in which he had sailed from 
England, and go on board a steam-vessel 
which had been disarmed for the purpose, 
previously to being allowed to enter the 
Dardanelles? Lord Durham sailed from 
England in a frigate; but the Pluto 
steam-ship had her guns taken out of her, 
that she might be allowed to carry that 
nobleman through the Dardanelles. An 
insult was offered to England in the treat- 
ment manifested to Lord Durham. ‘Tlic 
Russian authorities at Odessa refused to 
salute that nobleman as an ambassador, 
on the ground that they did not know the 
vessel he sailed in rl a merchant ship. 
How was it that an English ambassador 
was not allowed to go into the Euxine ina 
frigate. Since that time, however, Rus- 
sian men of war with their guns run out, 
and their colours flying, had repeatedly 
passed the Dardanelles. This then was 
the way in which Russia was_ treated 
in contrast with the way in which 
England was. What effect could such 
conduct have on the minds of the people 
of Turkey, with whom it was so much our 
interest to stand well, other than pointing 
out to them the predominance of Russia, 
and the pusillanimity of England. The 
treaty of Unkiar ‘Skelessi furnished 
Russia with a pretence for theoccupancy of 
the Dardanelles. By this treaty, Turkey 
guaranteed to Russia that no vessel 
of war belonging to any other country 
should pass through these straits; and 
did not this treaty enable the latter power 
to say, “ You have not sufficient power 
to enforce it; I will assist you in putting 
it in execution, and therefore I will place 
an armed force there.” It was his firm 
conviction that, by the treaty of Unkiar 
Skelessi, Russia might at any time de- 
mand the exclusion of all foreign vessels 
from the Black Sea as well as be allowed 
to prevent their entering. It was stated 
that Russia was only to do this in case of 
war, but that power was in a state of war- 
fare at the present moment. She was at 
war with Circassia, and therefore she 
might require that the treaty should be 
enforced to the fullest extent. The first 
article of the treaty of Unkiar Skelessi 
states that ‘ This alliance having solely 
for its object the common defence of these 
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States against all attack, their Majesties 
promise to have a mutual and unreserved 
understanding as to all objects which 
concern their tranquillity and safety 
respectively, and to send to each other 
for this purpose materiel, succours, and 
most efficacious assistance.” This is 
afterwards further explained by the secret 
article of the treaty, which states:—‘ In 
virtue of one of the clauses of the first 
article of the patent treaty of defensive 
alliance concluded between the Sublime 
Porte and the Imperial Court of Russia, 
the two high contracting parties have 
engaged to lend mutually materiel, suc- 
cours, and the most efficacious assistance 
for the safety of their respective States, 
Nevertheless, his Majesty the Emperor 
of all the Russias, wishing to save the 
Sublime Ottoman Porte the expense and 
the inconveniences which might result to 
it from lending such materiel succour, 
will not demand this succour. Should 
circumstances place the Sublime Porte 
under the obligation to furnish it, the 
Sublime Porte, in lieu of the succour 
which it is bound to lend in case of need, 
according to the principle of reciprocity 
of the patent treaty, should limit its ac- 
tion in favour of the Imperial Court of 
tussia, to shutting the strait of the Dar- 
danelles, that is to say, not to permit any 
foreign vessel of war to enter it under any 
pretext whatsoever.” Another treaty was 
entered into between these two Powers at 
St. Petersburgh, in January, 1834, car- 
rying out the principles laid down in the 
treaty he had just quoted. There were 
two allusions to these two States in 
Speeches from the Throne, but it was 
clear, from the language put into his 
Majesty’s mouth, that Ministers were not 
aware of what was going on. In the 
Speech from the Throne, made at the 
close of Parliament, the 29th of August, 
1833, it is stated, ** The hostilities which 
had disturbed the peace of Turkey have 
been terminated, and you may be assured 
that my attention will be carefully directed 
to any events which may affect the present 
state or the future independence of that 
empire.” On the 4th February, 1834, 
the following language is put into his 
Majesty’s mouth :— The peace of Tur- 
key, since the settlement that was made 
with Mehemet Ali, has not been inter- 
rupted, and will not, Itrust, be threaten- 
ed with any new danger. It will be my 
object to prevent any change in the rela- 
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tions of that empire with other Powers, 
that might affect its future stability and 
independence.” It appeared, however, 
that almost on the same day, certainly in 
the same week, a treaty was entered into 
at St. Petersburgh, by which the Sultan 
ceded an important territory to Russia, 
and by which the latter Power would be | 
able at all times to enter Turkey. He| 
had repeatedly heard that the object of | 
the Crown was to prevent the dismember- 
ment of the Turkish empire, but at the 
time these declarations were made, trea- 
ties were entered into directly contrary to 
their effect, and obligations were con- 
tracted which would at any ime afford 
sufficient grounds to Russia to adopt any 
steps she pleased towards Turkey. He! 
did not think that Government should, or | 
ought, or could, with anything like jus- 
tice, refuse to produce the papers he called 
for, having reference to these two treaties. 
When Mr. Sheil, the hon. Member for 
Tipperary, brought forward his motion on 
this subject in 1834, he was met with the 
objection that the production of the papers 
at that moment would be attended with 
inconvenience. The noble Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs entreated the House to 
abstain from calling for the papers until 
they could be laid in something like a 
complete shape before the House. The 
treaty was now signed and in full opera- 
tion, and after what was said on that oc- 
casion, he could not suppose that the 
Government would refuse the production 
of the correspondence now. If no nego- 
tiations were going on, then it was right 
that the country should see what had been 
said by the Government. It would be in 
the recollection of the House, that when 
his right hon. Friend, the present Judge 
Advocate-General, made his motion, it 
was opposed by the Government, ‘ be- 
cause,” said they, ‘ we have already done 
more than you propose to do; we have 
made most energetic remonstrances, and 
therefore it is of no use for you to address 
the Crown on the subject.” Those re- 
monstrances, however, were of no use; 
Russia still pursued the same system of 
reckless barbarity towards unhappy Po- 
land. ‘here was then a prima facie case 
made out for the production of that part 
of the correspondence of our Government 
with Russia relating to her conduct to- 
wards Poland, which the representatives 
of the people had a right todemand. He 
was not a man who called himself of no | 
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party; he belonged to the Whigs, and it 
was his pride to call himself one of them, 
who had done more for the country than 
any other party, and who alone could 
carry on the government of the country 
with effect ; but when he thought of the 
conduct of the Whiys towards Poland, he 
felt no pride in the name of Whig, and so 
far from giving him satisfaction, it pene- 
trated his heart with shame. We had 
already incurred the charge of disgraceful 
pusillanimity by abandoning Poland, let 
us not become liable to the imputation of 
insanity by surrendering the Turkish em- 
pire into the hands of its enemies. He 
could not help feeling that they had much 
to answer for in abandoning Poland to her 
fate; and he trusted that they would not 
have the additional charge brought against 
them of abandoning Turkey also to Rus- 
sia. The noble Lord concluded by mov- 
ing an address for a copy of the Treaty of 
Constantinople of the 8th of July, 1833, 
called the Treaty of Unkiar Skelessi; the 
Treaty of St. Petersburgh of the 29th of 
January, 1834; and also for a copy of 
any correspondence between this Govern- 
ment and the Governments of Russia and 
Turkey, relative to these treaties, and any 
correspondence with the Government of 
Russia relating to the remonstrances made 
by England against the conduct pursued 
by Russia towards Poland. 

Mr. Thomas Attwood rose to second 
the Motion. He was sure the House could 
not but admire the ability and good feel- 
ing which pervaded the important state- 
ments which the noble Lord had that 
night laid before it. If this country had, 
as she ought to have done, put on the 
appearance of war, there would be no 
occasion for war now. Now we must go 
to war. He said that if the Government 
did go to war the people of England 
would support them. It had been stated 
that the day was passed for vindicating 
the treaty of Vienna. If so, there was an 
awful responsibility on the noble Lord 
the Secretary for Foreign Affairs, for it 
was by his hand that Poland fell. Sir 
Edward Codrington, with his fleet, could 
have saved Poland in 183], had he been 
permitted by the noble Lord to enter the 
Russian ports, which he could easily have 
done. In 1833 the Sultan asked the 
noble Lord for a fleet from England, to 
aid him in putting down the rebellious 
Pacha of Egypt, but the noble Lord said 
“No; we have one fleet at Lisbon, 
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another fleet at Antwerp, and we cannot | so mucli was now to be asked, because he 


raise a third fleet to assist Turkey, 


England.” The nobie Lord ought to 
have come to Parliament for supplies. 
He ought to have pawned the crown 
jewels, rather than suffer the character of 
this great nation to fall, without an at ttempt 
to vindicate himself and his allies. The 
noble Lord must take care to prevent 
Russian intrigue operating on his mind. 
The noble Lord had more than once in- 
sinuated that his (Mr, Attwood’s) wish for 
a war with Russia arose from an anxiety 
to get paper-money, and also that his 
constituents might get orders for arms; 
but he would not say that Russian in- 
fluence or intrigue had operated with the 
noble Lord when he suffered that Power 
to attain such sway. He could not help 
saying, that by the course which had 
been followed the honour of England had 
been sacrificed. He charged the noble 
Lord with having been guilty of a dere- 
liction of duty, in not watching suffici- 
ently the interests of this country. The 
noble Lord long ago ought to have laid 
on the Table papers calling for an addition 
of men to the army; and if instead of 
fitting out a fleet now, it had sailed two 
years ago, the Russian fleet never would 
have been at Sebastapol, and this nation 
might have done what she pleased in 
the Black Seas. It was said that this 
country could not support the expense 
of a war as long as we had a_ gold 
standard, but she could do so with good 
paper, If the »y could go to war with gold, 
well and good—but he would say, at t all 
events, let them have war rather than be 
trampled on by Russia. The noble 
Lord (Palmerston) was now preparing a 
fleet. Why did he not do so before? 
Perhaps, he would say, as Lord Liverpool 
did, when the French were entering the 
Milanese territory, “I could not have 
threatened because, I was not prepared.” 
In place of threats, let the noble Lord act. 
He need not fear; Russia is weak. She 
had been making preparations for the last 
three years. They allowed her to increase 
in strength, but had the noble Lord acted 
with the spirit of an Englishman or an 
Irishman, he might without difficulty have 
pushed Russia gradually from the Daida- 
nelles and the Danube, and have humbled 
her in the dust. If the noble Lord wer 
now to demand all atonee, Rassia would 
not submit. -He was elad to find that 
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mentioned the 
Jews,” it was not in disrespect to 
hation—he alluded to the 

} ;, to those muckworms, as 
Lord Chatham cailed them. Few would 
be opposed to a war with Russia, unless 
those connected with loans; and no man 
interested in loans and stockjobbing should 
a seat in that House. No man who 
interested in the national burdens 
House. No man with 
investments in Consols should be 
allowed to administer the law, or have a 
voice in vindicating the honour of England. 
They were aware that, in case of a war, Con- 
sols might again fall, as they did im 1796, 
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them, and stated, ‘Oh, we have a private 
quarrel with Turkey—onr honour is in- 
volved, and you ought not to prevent us 
vindicating it.” The Duke of Wellington 
pocketed thatinsult, and, as he had told 
the House three years ago, he would 
never forget or forgive it. The Russians 
afterwards passed their fleet from the 
Baltic to the Dardanelles, and the Duke 
of Wellington, then at the head of affairs, 
suffered them to do so. His Grace, how- 
ever, made another remonstrance to Count 
Nesselrode, who responded, “* Oh! we 
are very sorry; no insult was intended, 
and we only acted as the guardians of 
our own honour.” 
Dardanelles then followed, and the Duke 
of Wellington submitted to the insult of 
the required submission of every English 
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ship cleared from Constantinople before | 


the date of the blockade to a clearance 
before it passed free. He appealed now 
to English honour to resist this mode of 
treatment, and he would call upon the 
noble Lord at the head of the Foreign 
Department to “ show pluck,” and com- 
pel the fulfilment of treaties, and to sweep 
the aggressors from Turkey. This, he 
was satisfied, could be done without a war: 
but, even in that extremity, he was sure 
the people of England would lend to the 
noble Lord their best aid and assistance. 

Lord Pollington said, that the House, 
he was sure, would feel much indebted to 
the noble Lord for calling their attention 
to this subject—of no less importance to 
this country than to the fate of that heroic 
people of whom the noble Lord was the 
able and the constant advocate, The 
apathy of this country towards the cause 
of Poland was most injurious to its own 
interests — permitting Russia, as it had 
done, to take possession of Wallachia and 
Moldavia. Since the last Session of Par- 
liament, he (Lord Pollington) had been 
to the Sclavonian possessions of Austria, 
and he could assure the House that 
there was not a Dalmatian Greek 
who was not most anxious to throw 
off his allegiance to Catholic Aus- 
tria, and, in obedience to the advice 
of his priests, become a serf of Russia, to 
whom he looked up as to his national and 
most powerful protector. 

Mr. Barlow Hoy said, he did not wish 
for war, nor did he believe the people of 
England wished for it. The House was 
indebted to the noble Lord,for bringing 
this subject under their consideration, but 
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his speech embraced too great a variety of 
subjects. Like the wave produced by a 
stone thrown into the water, the subject 
went on extending itself till it became 
indistinct. There were only three ways 
in which British interests in India could 
be injured, First, by interfering with the 
religion of the natives. Secondly, by 
colonization, There was no instance of 
/a country having been colonised that did 
not ultimately ‘separate itself from the 
mother country. It so happened to the 
Dutch, to the Portuguese, to the Spaniards 
and to the English in America, The 
| third was by degrading their own service 
in India to the level of the natives. The 
moment this was done their hold of India 
was lost. He considered the day very 
| distant, indeed, when Russia should be 
able to invade India successfully. It was 
hardly possible, from the numberless dif- 
ficulties of such an enterprise that it could 
ultimately succeed. He could not ap- 
prove of the policy pursued by England 
towards Turkey. They had no more right 
to assist in the separation of Greece from 
Turkey, than Turkey would have to sepa- 
rate Ireland from England. The battle 
of Navarino was most injurious and dis- 
graceful to England, and proved highly 
advantageous to Russia. No country in 
Europe was worse treated than Turkey. 
They had to contend at the same time 
against European Alliance, against the 
Pacha of Egypt, and against Servia. 
Besides this they were always oppressed 
by a system of quarantine. The noble 
Lord talked of the aggressions of Russia ; 
but let. him look at England, and see the 
,extent of her aggressions in India since 
the time of Lord Clive. Sufficient atten- 
ition had not been paid to their foreign 
policy since the question of Reform began 
first to be agitated in that House. The 
noble Lord who brought forward this Mo. 
tion seemed to think that it would not be 
a very difficult matter for a fleet to pass 
the Dardanelles at night. A short time 
back he proceeded to the Dardanelles 

a Maltese vessel. It was dark when they 
approached. A light was instantly dis- 
played, and in a few minutes several shots 
were fired. This, with the Turkish can- 
tonments, stationed in the plains of Troy 
and in other parts adjacent, proved that 
the Turks were not so inattentive to the 
passage as the noble Lord seemed to sup- 
pose. If Turkey were disposed to keep up 
her connexion with Russia she could not 
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tions. ‘This besides, would be a con- 
temptible mode of proceeding. It had 
been said that all might be easily done by 
a union with France. For his part, he 
could not approve of these unions between 
two or more great Powers. Weak States 
might unite for their mutual protection, 
but it was not so with great Powers. Such 
a union was not required. 
become necessary, he hoped England 
would stand alone in the contest, as she 
had done before. 

Viscount Palmerston and said, 
whatever might be the effect of the speech 
of his noble Friend a had ania this 
motion, and however he might agree with 
some parts of that sp Be and disagree 
with others, there were, at least, 
sentiments expressed by the two hon. 
Gentlemen who had followed the noble 
Lord in the present debate, with which he 
could not agree. With respect to those 
sentiments so expressed, he (Lord Palmer- 
ston) must take leave to give utterance 
to his most entire dissent. The hon, 
Member for Birmingham (Mr. Attwood) 
had expressed his anxious desire to see 
this country engaged, as soon as possible, 
ina war. In that wish he could by no 
means concur. On the contrary, he wished 
that this country should continue at peace, 
and he firmly hoped and believed that 
peace would continue. But if the day 
should arrive when, by the aggression of 
other powers, this country should find it- 
self engaged in a war, he certainly could 
not concur in the fervent wish of the hon. 
Member for Southampton, (Mr. B. Hoy) 
that against the combination of other pow- 
ers this country should have the good for- 
tune (according to the hon. Member) to 
stand alone and unassisted. He did hope, 
if this country becaine involved in a war, 
that it would be found that the friendships 
we had formed during a period of peace— 
that the respect, confidence, and goodwill 
which the integrity, dignity, and honesty 
of our policy had created in the minds 
of other nations,—would accompany us 
into that war, and that our cause being, asit 
must be, just, we should not only be sup- 
ported by the sympathy of all mankind, 
but be backed by the active exertions of 
faithful and powerful allies. His noble 
Friend who had introduced this motion, 
had commenced by expressing his opinion 
that the subject to which he was about to 
draw the attention of the House was one 
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of the greates 
that opinion 


t national importance. In 
he would be the foremost 
House to a 
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thought the foreizn relations of the country 
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and to the lessons of history with little 

benefit to himself or to the country. Dut 

he did not agree with his noble Friend in 

thinking that the thin state of the He 

n the present occasion, or the ci 

tance of but few Members bei | f 

of late years when q stl of foreign 

policy y had er discussed, ; any indi- 

cation that there prevailed, either in th 
or in a int a feel: of in- 

e with respect to those 1 : 
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t never been the character of the 

Snclish nation, or of the British Parlia- 

ment, to feel an indifference with respect 

o the affairs of Europe. On the con- 

rary, he should say, that if there w 

hing which more peculiarly charact 

he people of this country, and the del 





rations of Parliament, it was an anxious 

and lively attention to the events which 
were arising around them. Perhaps, on 
some occasions, the House had rather 
gone before the Government in an eager 
and keen perception of coming events, than 
lagged behind, and looked with indifference 
on matters which deserved attention. If he 
might be permitted to give an explanatio: 
of that apparent indi ifference on the > par 
of the House to which his noble Frie 





had alluded, he should say that it a : 
not from any basensi lity to the impor- 
tance of the subjects which had been com- 
mented upon by his noble Friend, but 
from a confidence in the Government of 
the country—from a knowledge that 
foreign afthins have been 1 \ 


way to preserve peace—and from a 
that the attention of Government was stu- 
diously directed, and needed not to be ur- 
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management of its affairs, that House had 
frequently a much fuller attendance at 
discussions of questions relating to foreign 
policy than on those even of the greatest 
domestic interest. He therefore thought 
that be was entitled to say, that that which 
his noble Friend regarded as an indication 
of indifference on the part of the public to 
foreign affairs, was, in fact, a proof that 
the country was satisfied, and confident 
that foreign affairs would be properly at- 
tended to by the Government. His noble 
Friend, ina speech of great ability and re- 
search, had traced the progress of the 
augmentations of territory acquired by the 
Russian empire. Now, if there were any 
one circumstance more peculiar thao 


it was, that they had almost invariably 
been made at periods when the other 
nations of Europe were engaged in quarrels 
amongst themselves, and had their atten- 
tion occupied by their own respective wars. 
If that were the case, his noble Friend 
could not but approve of the policy, the 
object of which was to preserve the peace 
of Europe; because the best way to prevent 
Russia from making further aggrandize- 
ments was, not to follow the course re- 
commended by the hon. Member for 
Birmingham of going to war, whether 
to be paid for in gold or in_ paper, 
but to maintain a state of peace, and to 
prevent the recurrence of those events 
which had led in former times to those 
evils which his noble Friend had pointed 
out. He entirely agreed with his noble 
Friend as to the importance to this country, 
commercially and politically, that Turkey 
shonid be maintained in integrity and in- 
dependence, He had on former occasions 
endeavoured to satisfy the House that that 
opinion was entertained by his Majesty’s 
Government; and it had been expressed on 
ail those occasions when it was consistent 
with the usual practice of the Crown for 
the Government in its communications 
with Parliament to refer to the subject. He 
could assure his noble Friend that it was 
impossible for him to feel more strongly on 
that subject than did his Majesty’s Minis- 
ters, and he believed that the same senti- 
ment was shared by all the other nations 
of Europe, whose interests, as well as those 
of Great Britain, required that Turkey 
should continue an independent, powerful, 
and prosperous Empire. Considering the 
ereat importance of the matter before 
the House, considesing also the delicacy 
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and difficulty which a Minister of the Crown 
must always feel in going into any discus- 
sion with respect to the relations of this 
country with other powers, when no precise 
necessity for so doing had arisen, he was 
persuaded that the House would think 
that he should best discharge his duty by 
not following his noble Friend at length 
through the various topics to which he 
had called the attention of the House: but 
with respect to one of them—namely, the 
Prussian commercial league-—he did wish 
to set his noble Friend right. His noble 
Friend seemed to think that that commer- 
cial league, of which Prussia was the head, 
was the result of Russian policy, and des. 
tined for Russian objects. He was con- 
vinced that his noble Friend was in this 
respect, at least, mistaken. That league 
had undoubtedly for its object the ad- 
vancement of Prussian views and Prussian 
interests. No doubt Prussia first con- 
ceived the plan of uniting the different 
countries of Germany by one common 
league; but, at the same time, it must be 
remarked, that if that league were not for 
the advantage and the interest of the other 
states in Germany, it was impossible to 
suppose that Prussia could have prevailed 
upon them to co-operate in carrying that 
plan into effect. It had been a favourite 
notion in Germany, that it would be ad- 
vantageous for all the states to get rid 
of the various impediments which the 
numerous Custom-houses opposed to their 
traffic, and to give to the trade and in- 
dustry of the interior greater freedom. The 
commercial league was a German concep- 
tion; whether it might operate to the ad- 
vantage or detriment of England-—(he be- 
lieved it would have little effect in either 
way)—it was, at any rate, not a Russian, 
but a purely German transaction. His 
noble Friend had expressed his feelings 
strongly in reference to Poland, but he 
had not pressed his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to take any practical measures, on 
account of the situation of that country. 
Doubtless his noble Friend felt that what- 
ever sympathy might be felt, in or out of 
that House, with regard to Poland, it was 
not asubject respectingwhich it was possible 
for him to suggest, or for the Government 
to take, any measures at the present time. 
As tothe papers for which the noble Lord 
moved, there was one which he felt no 
diticulty in granting, but there were three 
other parts of the motion which be consi- 
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of Constantinople, called the treaty of 


Hoonkiar ’Skelessi, was officially pos- 
sessed by his Majesty’s Government, 
and to the production of that treaty 
there existed no valid objection. The 
other treaty mentioned in the motien, 
namely, the treaty of St. Petersburgh, 
was not officially possessed by the 
vernment, and of course could not be 
produced to the House. With respect 
to the correspondence which the noble 


Go- 


Lord called for, namely, that between | 
this country, Russia, and Turkey, relative | 


to those treaties, he certainly must en- 
treat the House not to insist on its pro- 
duction. He was prepared to say, that 
that correspondence could not be produced 
without inconvenience to the public ser- 
vice; and he trusted that the House would 
rest satisfied with that statement, and not 
press the Government to lay on the Table 
copies of correspondence, the productios 
of which would, in point of fact, answer no 
object which the noble Lord could have in 
view. With regard to the cor espondence 
on the subject of Poland three years ago, 


which formed the subject of the last part || 


of the noble Lord’s motion, the reason 


why it ought not to be published had been | sor 


stated to the House on a former occasio: 
A motion was made for the 
urging the Government to protest against 
the change which, at the period he had 
alluded to, was made in the Constitution 
of the kingdom of Poland. The Consti- 
tution of Alexander was abolished, aud 
an organic statute substituted by the pre- 
sent Emperor of Russia. On_ that ocea- 
sion it was stated, that the British Govern- 
ment had remonstrated against the change, 
and had expressed an opinion that it was 
not consistent with the spirit of the treaty 
of Vienna. He now repeated that declar- 
ation. So far, therefore, as the opinion 
of the British Government, expressed to 
the Russian Government on the subject, 
went, his noble Friend had all the advan- 
tage of it, but he thought the House 
would be of opinion that no good could 
arise from publishing to the world, after 
an interval of three years, all the corre- 
spondence ‘which might have passed be- 
tween two ‘Governments on a subject re- 





specting which their opinion differed, es- | 


pecially as nothing had recently occurred 
to make the publication of this corre- 
spondence necessary. If a country was 


going to war, it would then be right to | 10 
recting Lord Durham to proceed further 


produce evcry thing to show that the cause 
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was good and the quarrel just; but if the 





preservation of peace was desirable, it could 
not be politic to publish to the whole world 
communications which might expo 
existence of conflicting opinions, aud would 
tend to create irritation on both 3, with- 
out 1eccomplishing any useful pury Ane 
was on these grounds that he com- 
mended the House not to concur in that 
part of the motion which called 
production of those portions of correspon- 
dence. Before silting gown, he mu 
inform his noble Friend that he »w 
mistaken in supposing that the treaty of 


t : re) } } 
Hoonkiar Skelessi had led to any ii 


nity being offered to this cout 
person of its Ambassador, or had induced 
the Government to adopt, with regard to 
thi \ tOi allud al V ih i : 
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stood exactly as 


no such treaty been made. Wat, th P 
were the circumstances atiects y the pas- 
save of the Dardanctles with rezard to 
this country ?@ By very ancient treaties 
Se } ; P ; li» 
Oritish ships Of comiumers Mad a vieht to 
' 
enter all Turkish ports and to navigate 
all the Turkish seas; but the cleventh 
article of the treaty of L809 declared 
that it was the anctent practice i tie 
Porie not to allow shins of war to Pass 
through the strait of Constantinople and 
p ; ? 
the Dardanelles; and England on her part 
1 ? ° 
declared that she respected and acquiesced 


in that ancient privilege 
We had, therefore, no right to send 
ships of war through the strait of Con- 


es “ 
of the Porte 
2s 


stantinople, except with the permission of 


the Turkish Government; but that per- 


mission had been asked and cbtained 
whenever there existed sufficient re 

Now what was the case with respect to 
Lord Durham? He went in a frigate 
throuch the Dardanelles uv to Constanti- 
nople. But the noble Lord seemer to 
think that it was a want of dignity on the 


part of the British Government in) 
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inthe frigate. If anything could depend 
upon the mere fact of a British frigate hav- 
ine gone intothe Black Sea, that fact had 
already happened; the Blonde had en- 
tered that Sea and sailed round it. But 
the fact that about the time when 
Lord Durham sailed from this country, 
Mr. Ellis also departed on a speci: al 
embassy to Persia. That Gentleman em- 
barked on board a ages vessel which care 


was, 





ried him through the Dardanelles to Tre- 
bisond. The vesse! then returned to Con- 
stantinople, whence it carried Lord Dur- 
ham to Odessa, being all the time in 
exactly the same state as when it left the 
shores of England. It was not heavily 
armed, beeause, as it had to carry the 
bageaze of the paw sador, its large ¢ runs 
would only have been in the way, but 


it bore his Majesty’s pennant; none of 

the ~aenerene te of a nature to 

e flag of Engla 
Odessa, 


throw discredit on th nd, 
WI hen the vessel reached 
certainly puence of a 
mis the Captain of a 
Russian man of war, some delay occurred 
befor 
arose, however, 
Lord Durham w 
ities at Odessa 


it was 


tru ’y 
c 


take on the part of 
I 


salutes were exchange 
from mere mistake, for 
as received by the author- 
with every mark of dis- 
tinction, and in the most flattering man- 


ner, as the representative of the King of 
England. His noble Friend was, there- 


fore, mistaken In supposin 
ii 


of Hoonkiar ’Skelessi had any influence 


on the manner in whieh Lord Durham 
proceeded to Odessa, or that anything 
passed inconsistent with the respect due 


to the flag of England, and to the Ambas- 
sador of the British nation. Without en- 
tering into the various other topies dis- 
cussed by his noble Friend —without inves- 
tigating, like the hon. Members opposite, 
the question of colonization in India— 
without being drawn on the present occa- 
sion into a defence of the policy adopted 
by this country with regard to Greece 
——2 policy y which he must, however, be 
permitted to characterise as honourable 
and advantageous to England—without 
vindicating the Greeks from the sweeping 
charge that they were robbers by land and 
pirates by sea—though he could not help 
wishing that the hon. Member from whom 
it proceeded, and who had made the tour 
of the East, had devoted a little time to 
study the character and pursuits of the 
Greek people, he nevertheless could assure 
the House that the importance of all these 
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subjects was duly appreciated by the Go- 
vernment. He also assured the noble Lord 
that if they should even find it necessary, 
or the due maintenance of the interests 
of the country, to call upon the House 
to furnish the means of vindicating the na- 
tional interests and asserting the national 
honour by a war, Ministers would certainly 
do so, but they would never make such 
a call without such good and sufficient 
eround as would ensure them the confi- 
dence and concurrence of Parliament. It 
was not, however, the wish of the Govern- 
ment to disturb the transactions of peace 
by spreading abroad menaces of war; and 
as they did not at present see any reason- 
able ground why the peace of this country 
and of Europe should be disturbed, they 
felt it to be their duty, while they agreed 
to a part of the present motion, strenu- 
ously to oppose the remainder. He en- 
treated the House to leave the Govern- 
ment to manage the affairs which had 
been intrusted to their hands, resting 
satisfied that they would not plunge the 
country unnecessarily into war, that they 
were determined to preserve peace as long 
as they could, and that they did not at 
present see any reason to doubt its con- 
tinuance, 

Dr. Bowring thought that no one could 
mistake the high and generous sentiments 
which had given rise to the Motion of the 
noble Lord, but at the sametime he thought 
the noble Lord himself was mistaken in 
his views of the extent of the powers of 
Russia. It was to be regretted that such 
statements should go forth to the world 
/uncontradicted. It was his (Dr. Bowring’s) 
‘conviction that the power of Russia had 
been very much overrated. On paper 

her armies were doubtless immense, but 
she had never, even at the time when she 
struggled for existence, been able to bring 
more than 300,000 men into the field. 
The Nobles, too, were beginning to evince 
a desire for improvement. He felt for 
the situation of Poland, but would be 
sorry if the question of Polish indepen- 
dence were to be decided by whether the 
stipulations of atreaty, in which certain 
Monarchs bound themselves to maintain 
a particular constitution in Poland, had 
been complied with. He thought ‘those 
rights rested on a much broader basis, and 
that she must look to the future for her 
restoration to liberty, when those more 
extended rights were generally admitted. 
Mr, Robinson was very much inclined 
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to agree with the noble Lord the Secre- 
tary for Foreign Affairs that very little 
good was to be gained from re-opening 
this question between Russia and Poland, 
as he thought that it would have a ten- 
dency very different from that which the 
noble mover wished. He thought thata 
protest having been entered by the British 
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Government against the proceedings of 


Russia with respect to Poland, the former 
had placed itself in such a situation as 
would enable it, whenever the occasion 
should arise, to avail itself of that protest 
in following itup. He would not enter 
into the general question, whether the 
league called the Prussian league was the 
result of Prussian influence exerted to 
favour Prussian interests, or whether it 
was the result of German interference. 
For his own part he was inclined to think 
that the noble Lord the Secretary of State 
was right in assuming that it was a Ger- 
man league; but he thought that the 
noble Lord was disposed to treat the 
objects of the league with too much levity. 
He regarded it as a German transaction : 
but it ought not to be forgotten that 
Prussia was enabled by the means of that 
system to increase the duty on British 
manufactures, not merely in her own ter- 


ritories, but also in all the other States of 


Germany, with the exception of Austria. 
He cordially joined in the hope that peace 
might not be broken. 
forthe hon. Member for Birmingham to 
talk about the anxiety of the people for 
war. Such might be the wish of the peo- 
ple of Birmingham, but they, probably, 
would not like the consequences of war, 
and would be the first to complain of the 
increased taxation rendered necessary by 
the cessation of a state of peace. 

Mr. Poulett Thomson merely rose to 
say a few words relative to the sentiments 
which his hon, Friend who had just sat 
down entertained on the subject of the 
Prussian commercial league. How it had 
found its way into this debate was a mys- 
tery to him. His noble Friend who intro- 
duced it had, somehow or other, discovered 
that Russia was at the bottom of it. He 
had seen that opinion expressed in a 
remarkably absurd article appended to 
one of the numbers of the Portfolio, 
but he did not think that any one who 
really knew the bearings of the ques- 
tion could possibly conceive that it would 
be for the interest of Russia, even if she 
had the power to promote that confe- 
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deracy, which, if it tended to any | tical 
results, as he believed it did, went to erect 
in Germany a power greater than any 
single state which now existed. The par- 
ticular statement of the hon. Gentleman 
to which he wished to allude was, that 
Prussia had it in her power to raise the 
duties on our productions not only within 
her own dominions, but within those of all 
the confederate states. Now, with regard 
to the Prussian dominions, the direct con- 
trary was really the case; and with re spect 
to the other states, she po 
to do so than she had 


ssessed al pres nf 

no greater powel 

previously had. 

fettered by any en 
had the 


r 1 f ne al Bes ; H . 
her own tariff'as she please d, and of raising 


’ D.. : : 
Formerly Prussia, un- 
cagements with her 
neighbours, power of regulating 


or lowering the duties on foreign produce 
at will. By uniting ina league with other 
countries she had abandoned that power, 
because she could additional 
tax, 


all the parties to the treaty, and there- 


impose ho 


fore, as regarded her, the powel 
sessed before 
necessity of obtatuing thei coucurrence, 
He belie ved, indeed, that this hecessily 
of which he 
vantage attached to the league, 
the day might come when many of those 
countries would find it their interest to 
diminish, instead of to inerease, the 
they now maintained; and it 
would not be in the power of any par- 
hereafter to adopt that 


, pos- 


; ent : | eh 
Was taneb iway, by the 


spoke was a serious disad- 


because 


duties 
state 


sanction of the others to it. As the hon. 
Gentleman had referred to this subject, 
he would shortly say, that he considered 
this to be the chief disadvantage which 
could arise from the league, for he knew 
that the most unfounded reports had gone 
abroad, and been industriously circulated, 
with regard to the effects likely to be pro- 
duced on our trade by the extension of 
that league. What was the state 
of the case? Why, the Prussian tariff 
had been generally adopted by all the 
states of the Union, and if the ditflerent 
circumstances of the two countries were 
considered, the Prussian tariff would not 
be placed in a very unfavourable light when 
compared with ourown. Although it was 
quite true that, in the arrangements conse- 
quent upon its adoption, some states had 
been under the necessity of raising their 
scale of duties, there were others which had 
been obliged to reduce their scale. He 
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believed it would be found that, on a 
balance, when the average was struck, 
the duties throughout the whole of Ger- 
many had not been materially increased. 
Then, on the other hand, we had this very 
great advantage, that, whereas formerly 
we had to pass through five, ten, or fifteen 
Custom-houses to penetrate into the heart 
of Germany, now, when the border was 
crossed, our commodities circulated freely 
through all parts of it, and not only 
the heavy transit duties levied at the 
various Custom-houses, but the expenses 
arising from that tedious process, had 
ceased entirely. He did not say this by 
way of praising the Prussian system. 
We had considered that it was likely to 
be disadvantageous to us, and we had 
done what we could to oppose it. It had, 
however, in spite of us, been carried into 
effect, and he confessed he was not sur- 
prised at it, as the Germans were strongly 
in favour of it. There was nothing so 
inconvenient to them as that system 
which had formerly prevailed, when a 
constant succession of barrier and frontier 
Custoin-houses presented impediments to 
internal traffic at every step. ‘This he 
believed to have been one of the grea 
considerations which swayed them in 
adopting the present system, so con- 
ducive to the accomplishment of that 
object which was dear to them—the 
generalization of the German people in 
all their social and moral relations. He 
must add that, although he had once 
inclined to a different opinion, and been 
adverse to the extension of the system, 
all that he saw of its practical effects had 
convinced bim that his alarms were un- 
founded. He could refer to the experi- 
ence of the last year, or of the last two 
years, to show ‘that in the trade we 
carried on with the countries that had 
adopted it, there was an increase instead 
of a diminution, and that no greater 
disadvantage need be expected to arise 
than had formerly existed. His noble 
Friend had done him the honour to call 
his attention to what he was pleased to call 
the little value of our commercial posi- 
tion with respect to Russia, His noble 
Friend would believe that he should be 
most ready to attend to it, and that he 
was most ready to admit with him that 
the tariff of Russia was founded upon 
erroneous principles ; aud, though not 
intended to be injurious to us, bi ised upon 
the absurd fiction of converting a great 
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agricultural into a partially manufacturing 
people. He was well aware that that tariff 
was not favourable to us, but, at the same 
time, he must say that even upon that 
point there was some excuse for Russia. 
It was not until they had ceased to hope 
for the admission of their staple products 
into the United Kingdom, and until we 
had excluded their corn and timber, that 
achange prejudicial to our interests had 
taken place. But, notwithstanding this 
change, he be lieved that his noble Friend 
would find that most of those persons 
occupied in the commerce and manu- 
factures of this country agreed with him 
(Mr. Thomson) in the view he took 
of this question—namely, that the trade 
with that empire was one which those 
parties would see disturbed with consi- 
derable regret. We drew from it articles 
essential for carrying on our manufactures, 
and it took from us in return British pro- 
duce toa great extent. There was one con- 
sideration | likewise which he thought would 
not be lost on his hon. Friend opposite, the 
Member for Tynemouth —that all the 
trade of Russia, with scarcely an excep- 
tion, without any obligation, without any 
law or treaty binding her to that effect, 
was carried on in British shipping, to the 
exclusion of Russian or foreign vessels, 
When Gentlemen, therefore, spoke so 
elibly of war, and of the interruption of 
our commercial relations with Russia, he 
thought these things ought not to be over- 
looked. Now, didhe urge this consideration 
as a reason why weightier considerations, 
involving the interests or the honour of this 
country, were to be neglected? No such 
thing, But he did not believe that the 
course pursued by some hon. Gentlemen, 
who had spoken in the debate, was likely 
to lead to the attainment of their end, 
though it might tend to produce another 
consequence, which they did not seem to 
deprecate, but which he should very much 
regret. He did not think it was by calling 
the Russians a great many hard names, by 
abusing their manners or their institutions, 
that we should be most secure of respect 
and deference. He did not think such a 
course suited to the dignity of the British 
nation, Weought totake our stand on 
our own honour and our own interests. 
If we were attacked in the one, or 
suffered in the other, let us be prepared 
to defend then; but let us not rush into 
useless discussion, which would serve only 
to create angry feeling and engender 
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bitter enmity towards us in the breasts of 
those with whom we ought to be on 
friendly terms. By following this rule | 
we should neither betray our honournorour 
interests, and when the moment came in 
which we were called on to act, we should 
be better prepared to act. He was 
satisfied that the less minor and petty 
causes of grievance, were 
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other countries were indulged in, the 
better we should be enabled to maintain 
our high position, and when a struggle 
arrived, the better able to meet it, and 
to meet it with dignity and effect. 

Sir Robert Inglis was understood to say, 
that in the principles laid down by the 
right hon. President of the Board of Trade, 
he entirely concurred, but he had not 
expected to hear from that quarter such 
observations as the last words which fell 
from him. His right hon. Friend, near 


whom he sat, had, on the first night of the | 


Session, stated that more than a common 
sense of interest ought to impel all the 
countries of Europe to the maintenance 
of peace—that they ought to be actuated 


by a common sense of moral obligation | 


to do all in their power to efiect a contin- 
uance of tranquillity, and he (Sir RK. Inglis) 


felt that there was no man capable of esti- | 


mating the value of that consideration 
who would hazard the provocation of war, 
by the indulgence of language, which, 
without effecting what we desired with 


respect to Poland, might othe to irritate | 


Russia. He felt as deeply for the interests 
of Poland as any man, and while he con- 


curred with the noble Lord, the Secretary | 


of State for Foreign Affairs, in the reasons 
which induced him towithhold his consent to 
the production ofthe remonstrancesaddress- 
ed on the part of Poland to the Emperor of 
Russia,he trusted he should notbe asking too 
much in imploring the noble Lord to lose 
no opportunity of reiterating those remon- 
strances whenever he could, not only to 
Russia, but also to Austria. He implored 
the noble Lord never to lose sight of the 
importance of testifying, not by idle de- 
monstrations of war without the intention 
of carrying them into effect—not by a still 
idler recourse to bitter language in that 
House — but by proper and legitimate 
means—that we, as a nation, felt ourselves 
bound as far as we could to guarantee 
Poland that condition to which she was 
entitled. 
Sir Edward Codrington said, 


he was | 
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fully persuaded that ifthe treaty of Lon- 
| don had been carried into execution as it 
was contemplated, we should have had no 
war between Turkey and Russia, but 
Russia would now be in avery different 
situation. He could refer to a very 
voluminous bovok, called ‘‘ the Greek 
Papers,” from which it appeared that the 
Emperor of Russia made a proposition to 
he allies, that measures should be taken 
to force Turkey, if necessary, to an acces- 
| sion to the treaty, in order to put an end 
| to the differences which prevailed. Had 
| that proposal been carried into effect, he 
|had no doubt that Turkey would have 
‘acceded to the treaty, but even if we had 
gone to the extent of declaring war, in 
order to force her, she would from that 
‘moment have derived much benefit from 
the settling of the question, and she would 
now be in a ten trmes better situation than 
That proposal was made by 
as it appeared to him, in pure 
sincerity; for he did not see any advantage 
that could arise to Russia from deception. 
But even if she had ulterior views and 
expectations, still if the treaty had been 
carried into execution, as proposed by the 
| Emperor of Russia, that nation would never 
‘have had a justification for making war 
upon Turkey, and we should never have 
witnessed the disasters which preceded the 
| treaty of Adrianople and the subsequent 
treaties. In the first place he should have 
had to carry the greater part of that treaty 
into effect, acting as an English officer 
under the ondies of the Secretary of State 
and the Admiralty. As he should have 
been in command of the three squi adrons, 
by the proposal of the Emperor of Russia, 
‘it was impossible that Russia could 
have done anything contrary to the 
‘interests of England. Whatever might 
be the ulterior views of Russia, if England 
would only give her hand at this moment 
fairly and bok lly to Turkey, every advan- 
tage would be gained for her and for 
England, and Russia would be prevented 
from making any further encroachments. 
If we should have occasion to meet 
Russia with respect to any encroachment 
upon our rights or dignities, we had only 
to give the hand to Turkey, and send 
forth the navy of this comely, and we 
should place Russia in the situation she 
ought to be in. He wished as much for 
peace as any man. Ife sincerely trusted 
' we should be able to avoid war, provided, 
at the same time, we could avoid it with 
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honour; but let us not be so careless as 
to injure that arm by which our honour 
must be preserved. ‘That arm required a 
little more attention than had latterly been 
paid to it. Our navy had, from motives 
of economy, been lowered beyond what 
was prudent or proper, and he hailed 
with pleasure the increase which was to 
take place in it; and he was sure that 
the cheapest and most honourable way in 
which the interests of the country could be 
protected was to have a considerable force 
ready for anyemergency. With respect 
to the Prussian league, he hoped it was as 
innocent towards this country as Russia; 
but he was of opinion that it was a little 
more injurious to the interests of this 
country than the right hon. Gentleman 
the President of the Board of Trade 
thought. He saw in it more of policy 
than of mere commercial regulation, When 
Prussia had the power to levy taxes on all 
the other States, he did not see how they 
could refuse to assist her, if her policy 
required it. He thought there was more 
than the joint interests of Russia and 
Prussia concerned in it. He saw init the 
means of augmenting the political interests 
of Austria. He hoped Austria would 
form an alliance with us, and enable us to 
resist the power of Russia, and to promote 
the mutual advantages of both countries, 
and he was sure the true way to effect that 
was by giving the hand to Turkey, for we 
had more opportunity of carrying into 
practical effect the reciprocity system with 
Turkey than with any other nation in 
Europe or Asia. Let it be recollected 
that Turkey had no custom-houses—that 
she levied no taxes upon our goods, 
Why then should we not adopt the same 
principle with respeet to her, and thus 
promote our mutual advantage ? 

Viscount Sandon regretted that thenoble 
Lord had not consented to produce the 
correspondence relative to the treaty of 
Hoonkiar ’Skelessi, because, without that 
correspondence, the treaty itself could not 
be understood in all its bearings, To the 
treaty itself he did not attach much im- 
portance, except in so far as it afforded 
evidence of the growing influence of Rus- 
sia. If, in the year 1833, the noble Lord 
had not driven Turkey to rely on the as- 
sistance of so near a neighbour and perilous 
a friend as Russia, that empire would not 
now have occupied its present command- 
ing position, Russia must always, from 
the mere circumstance of its proximity, 
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have great influence over Turkey, and this 
was increased by the experience the latter 
now had that Russia was the only nation 
on whose assistance she could rely in time 
of need. His Majesty’s Government did 
not seem sufficiently to appreciate the 
dangerous character of Russian influence. 
They seemed to place a high value on 
Russian alliance and Russian commerce, 
Perhaps they had not kept their eyes open 
to the increasing jealousy of Britain en- 
tertained by Russian statesmen. Perhaps 
they had not observed the tendency of 
commerce to flow back into some of its 
old channels, and to leave those which 
had brought such opulence and power to 
Britain. W ere they aware that great part 
of the commerce of China and Central 
Asia was now carried on by means of ca- 
ravans, which traversed the deserts that 
separated those vast and wealthy regions 
from Russia? Were they aware that from 
this cause the ports of the Black Sea were 
daily rising into importance, and that Tre- 
bisond alone already possessed a trade 
that amounted to the annual value of 
1,500,0001. sterling? Russia had now pos- 
sessed herself of the very key to that most 
valuable channel of communication be- 
tween Asia and Europe supplied by the 
Euxine; she had, in defiance of treaties, 
oceupied the outlet of the Danube, and 
actually exacted a toll on all vessels that 
now passed down that mighty river. Since 
Austria was at this moment actively en- 
gaged in spreading the advantages of 
steam-navigation on the Danube, and 
giving life and energy to the immense re- 
sources of Hungary, Transylvania, and 
the wide regions on either side of the 
Danube, he thought they would not ap- 
peal in vain to her native and natural 
dread of Russian aggrandizement. He en- 
treated Ministers not to shut their eyes to 
the great importance of the outlet of the 
Black Sea. He had collected some in- 
formation relative to the extent of our 
commerce in that quarter, with which, 
however, he would not at present trouble 
the House; but he would call their atten- 
tion to this fact, that while Russia sup- 
plied us with raw produce and refused to 
take our manufactures in return, and while 
the shipping employed in our trade with 
that country had been diminishing for a 
term of years, the consumption of our 
manufactured goods by Turkey had been 
regularly and steadily increasing. He 
hoped that His Majesty’s Government 
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would exercise a more vigilant control 
over our relations with Russia and Turkey 
than they hitherto had done. He thought 
that when the fate of Poland was trem- 
bling in the balance, they had not exer- 
cised that severe vigilance over the inter- 
ests and honour of England which the 
country had a right to expect at their 
hands? He was ‘convinced, that Russia 
would not have proceeded to those mea- 
sures of extermination which she had 
adopted with respect to Poland, had his 
Majesty’s Ministers awakened the sleeping 
jealousy which Austria always entertained 
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summoned France to aid us in vindicating 


a party as ourselves for the maintenance 
of the independence and integrity of Po- 
land. 

Mr. Roebuck did not concur in the 
hon. Member for Birmingham, with re- 
spect to the feeling entertained by the 
people of England as to going to war. 
He did not agree in the opinions that had 
been expressed as to the interest which 
this country had in interfering with the 
foreign policy of other European nations, 
He knew the notion that prevailed as to 
the necessity of preserving the balance of 
power in Europe, and the duty of this 
country to interfere for that purpose, but 
in that political notion he did not by any 
means concur. He was well aware that 
this doctrine was not a popular one in 
that House; but, though it might be new 
there, it was not new outside of the 
House, and it was one which he was glad 
to perceive was very rapidly and exten- 
sively gaining ground. In considering the 
motion before the House, they might be 
led into a discussion which might, it was 
said, lead to a war. With respect to 
what had been said by the noble Lord who 
had introduced the motion, and by the 
hon. Member for Birmingham, as to the 
propriety of denouncing war against Rus- 
sia, he certainly did not concur; but he 
equally differed from the moderate and 
cautious tone which the noble Lord who 
spoke on the part of his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had adopted, and who seemed to 
tell them that they should cower before the 
power of Russia; who would make them 
believe that they were afraid to talk out- 
right, or to take a bold and fearless part 
whenever it should be necessary to vindi- 
cate the honour, the pride, or the national 
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greatness of England. He did not cer- 
tainly think that they should threaten 
Russia with denunciations of war; but he 
equally repudiated the notion that when 
they had anything to demand from Russia 
they should cower down before her. The 
true policy of England was always openly 
to avow that she would always ‘be ready 
and determined to vindicate her interests 
in any pert of the globe, whenever or 
wherever they were aggressed or encroached 
on. He trusted that they would never 
place reliance on any quarter,but that they 
eal always firmly and proudly rely 
upon their own strength and their own 
national sense of justice. To act thus, 
and not to interfere in the policy of other 
nations, was the course which it was the 
interest of England to pursue. The doc- 
trine, had already said, might be 
new in that House, but it was not new to 
the public ; and they had a proud confir- 
mation of its truth in the policy pursued 
by one nation, the most prosperous in the 
world, and which feare d no competitor. 
Whilst it was the policy of England not 
to wish for war, it was her pride and her 
character to dread no enemy. But, sup- 
pose they were at war to-morrow with 
Russia, what would be the result ? Why, 
in one single mouth, one Russian flac 
would not be seen to float in any sea in 
Europe, and in another month they would 
close up the commercial resources of 
Russia. Had they not before them the 
example of what had happened with the 
Emperor Napoleon? What was it that 
induced the Emperor of Russia to declare 
war with the Emperor of the French, and 
to commit himself against that great 
genius and all his gigantic powers, but 
that it was im possible for Russia to do 
without the trade and the commercial 
intercourse with England? Napoleon, 
carrying out the principles of his conti- 
nental policy, — to exclude the 
trade of England; and the Russian 
monarch, at ‘the head of the Russian 
aristocracy, felt that the possession of that 
trade was vital to the interests of Russia, 
and this it was that compelled Alexander, 
and that would and must compel any 
Czar, to go to war for the protection of 
this indispensable commercial intercourse. 
This, then, must be the result of a war 
between this country and Russia. One 
month would sweep the seas of every 
Russian flag, and another month would 
be sufficient to empty the treasures of the 
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Czar. His Majesty's Government seemed 
to speak as if they thought that in that 
British Parliament men should be afraid 
to speak their opinions touching Russia, 
lest they might excite the indignation of 
the Czar. What, were they in that House 
to fear to say what they thought of the 
conduct of the Czar towards Poland—to 
speak what they thought of the monstrous 
atrocities which, in the name of that 
Monarch, had been perpetrated upon an 
unfortunate and gallant people. Was 
that their sense of national justice and 
morality which the right hon. Baronet, 
the Member for Tamworth, had so_pro- 
perly described as an European. feeling to 
shrink from reprobating the atrocities 
perpetrated towards Poland? Was he, 
as an individual, to fear to characterise 
conduct which justified them in desig- 
nating the Russian Czar and his horde as 
a band of barbarians, inflicting vengeance 
on a gallant and devoted people; but, 
when he spoke this, was that any evidence 
of his disposition to go to war? They 

had a right to express their abhorrence of 
such conduct: but whilst they did so, it 
was their duty, as one of the great con- 
federacy of European nations, to take care 
of their own interests, and let other 
nations take care of theirs. They hada 
right to exercise the moral influence of 
opinion; but it did not follow, as a neces- 
sary consequence, that for doing so they 

were bound to go to war. With regard 
toa war with Russia, he was not prep: ared 
to say what good or what mischief it 
might produce. With respect to any ad- 
vantage that might arise to the state of 
Poland, he would not be led so much 
away by his feelings as to hesitate to 
express his opinions that a simple des 

potism would be preferable to that mili- 
tary aristocracy which in Poland ground 
down the people to the most abject state 
of dependence. With respect to the good 
that might arise, it was, at best, proble- 
matical; with regard to the mischief he 
was equally doubtful; but one thing was 
as clear as the sun at noonday, that 
the necessary consequence of a war with 
Russia would be to involve Europe in 
a general war. One of the evil results of 
a general European war would be to put 
a stop to that general improvement which 
was rapidly taking place throughout the 
different countries of Europe in the habits 
and manners of the people, and which 
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peded if anything arose to break up the 
general intercourse prevailing amongst 
the several European countries. If that 
intercourse were put an end to, that 
improvement, which was its result, would 
instantly be checked, and each nation 
would be thrown upon its own resources 
for improvement in the habits and man- 
ners of its people. Tle considered that a 
general war would be nothing else than a 
general calamity. He did not agree in 
what had been said on this part of the 
subject by the hon. Member for Birming- 
ham. The true policy for a Government 
of this country to pursue with respect to 
foreign countries was to avow its deter- 
mination, with honest frankness and 
courage to protect and maintain its own 
interests; to have no shuffling nor truck- 
ling; no protocolising or temporising ; but 
as an English Ministry to avow their deter- 
mination to consider as paramount to 
all other considerations the interests of this 
great country. Russia knew well her own 
interest. She knew well that it was not 
her interest to go to war with this country. 
It was her interest to throw round this 
country the net of diplomacy, and he 
cautioned his Majesty’s Ministers not to 
allow themselves to be so surrounded with 
the meshes of diplomacy, so that they 
might too late find themselves unable to 
retreat with honour. The policy of England 
was not to trouble herself about the balance 
of power in Europe—she was as effectually 
separated from the continent of Europe 
by the channel that intervened as was the 
continent of America. During the power 
and greatness of Napoleon he had never 
been able to land a single French soldier 
on the shores of England, whilst this 
country, on the contrary, ed 3 in America, 
at the distance of 2,000 miles across the 
Atlantic, not only landed an army there, 
but absolutely burned down its capital. 
The naval supremacy of England was in- 
disputable. There was no nation that 
could compete with her in her empire of the 
seas but one, and he trusted that the simi- 
larity of language, and the sympathies of 
a common union, would always keep those 
countries in friendly relation with each 
other, and enable them to laugh to scorn 
the combined power of any nations who 
might be opposed to them. If England 
preserved, as he trusted she ever would, 
her naval supremacy, there would be no 
occasion for vacillating policy on the part 
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nor for the enthusiastic policy of those 
who introduced the present motion, and 
who, under the pretence of maintaining 
the commercial intercourse of Great 
Britain, aimed a wound at Russia on ac- 
count of the conduct that country had 
pursued to Poland. He would repeat, in 
conclusion, what he lad insisted on 
throughout, that the true policy of this 
country was to see that her own int 
were safe, and to endeavour, as far as was 
consistent with her power and interest, to 
preserve peace, as the consequence of a 
war between thie country and Russia must 
be to produce a general conflagration 
amongst the different States of Europe. 
Sir Stratford Canning differed from 
some of the doctrines which had been pro- 
pounded, particularly that it was not the 
interest of this country to interfere to pre- 
serve the balance of power in Europe. 
He thought it would not be safe, at this 
time of d: ay, to set out upon a new prin- 
ciple, and set aside that policy which had 
been the policy of this country for the 
last two centuries. It would have been 
hardly safe, after the peace of Europe 
had been broken up by the French Revolu- 
tion, that we should have abstained from 
interference in the relations of Europe, 
and leave those great interests to be settled 
and determined by nations not always in 
harmony with each other, It was our 
duty to interfere. It was our interest to 
see that the balance of power was pre- 
served. It was necessary that this country 
should interfere and sce that the 
of her own interests was preserved, as well, 
also, as to maintain the interests of those 
countries who had sided with her in the 
great struggle which had taken place. 
was his opinion, and he felt quite certain 
that the opinions of the [louse would go 
with him upon that point. At that advanced 
hour be did not intend to trespass on the 
attention of the House at any length. 
What had induced him to rise at all was 
the reference that had been made to a 
country with which, in the course of the 
negotiations that had taken place, he had 
been connected. Tle felt the delicacy, in 
the situation in which he stood, of going 
into that part of the subject before the 
House. With respect to what had beet 
said at the other side of the House, he 
certainly felt much pleasure at hearing 
that the policy of the Government would 
be to protect our interests, but, at the same 
as fur as possible 
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wards the maintenance of peace. Peace 
was at all times desirable, but more par- 
ticularly so at present, when a great ex- 
pansion of our commercial intercourse was 
taking place, and which must of necessity 
be interrupted by the occurrence of war. 
The intercourse of the continental nations 
with this country was rapidly ou the in- 

rease, and at such a time it was the least 
sleuivabile that any interruption to the pro- 
gress of that intercourse should take place, 
and it was for this reason that he felt 
eratiiied at the assurance given by the 
Government that their policy would. still 
continue to be directed to the maintenance 
and preservation of peace. One object, 
to which he contended that they ought to 
pav particular attention, was the continued 
maintenance of a friendly connexion with 
Turkey. The sacrifices which Turkey had 
been called upon to make within the last 
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few years, out of consideration to our 
wishes, gave her additional claims upon 
our consideration and friendship. — It 


seemed to be the impression in the House, 
that the events of last year, coupled with 
the recent emancipation of the Greeks, 
had made a great change in the political 
position of Turkey. That those events 
had given great advantages to Russia, no 
man would be hardy enough to deny; but 
there were other events which had com- 
bined with them to destroy the ancient 
greatness of Turkey. Its former power 
and glory de pended upon the religious 
enthusiasm which prevailed among the 
Turkish soldiery at a period when the 
military discipline of the warriors of 
Kurope was not great. That religious 
enthusiasm had evaporated, and history 
presented no example of any nation which 
had once lost its military enthusiasm re- 


covering it again. If, then, Turkey had 
any chance of becoming an element of 
Opposition against the preponderating 


powers of the autocrat of the North, it 
must find that chance in the spread of 
civilisation amongst its population. In 
this respect he thought that the loss of the 
Greek provinces might be advantageous to 
Turkey, and might induce it to redeem 
the only chance of renewed vigour now 
left to it. As he had been engaged for 
many years In negotiations with the Porte, 
he could not refrain from expressing his 
eratitude to noble Lord for the ex- 
pressions which he had th if evening used 
with reeard to ‘Turkey. 
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the great object of England ought to be to 
take care that Turkey was not left under 
the domination of Russia. The case of 
Poland formed a practical lesson with re- 
gard to the character of Russian policy ; 
and he thought the noble Lord (Palmerston) 
was somewhat too confiding in that Power. 
In 1832, the noble Lord entertained the 
same opinion with regard to Poland which 
he had now expressed with regard to 
Turkey. The noble Lord said, on that 
occasion, that as to the idea of exter- 
minating a large kingdom, either morally 
or politically, he had no apprehension that 
it could be effected. He (Mr. Stewart) 
would ask the House whether an attempt 
had not been made to exterminate Poland? 
He would also refer to what had happened 
at Warsaw, where a speech had been 
delivered which made all Europe weep; 
and he would again ask whether that at- 
tempt had not been made? As that speech 
had not been particularly alluded to, he 
would not dwell upon it further than to 
say, that while on the one side it was con- 
tended that it was one of calmness and 
sound policy, on the other it was stated to 
be the production of madness itself—that 
the pressure of two crowns on the same 
head occasioned a pressure on the brain, 
and that the speech in question originated 
from madness. The fate of Poland proved 
that England ought not to disregard the 
deep-laid duplicity of Russia. He said 
this in consequence of his being con- 
nected with the commercial interest, 
and saw the danger that would ensue 
if the Government did not adopt that 
course, by taking care that Russia did 
not steal a march upon this country. 
His opinion with regard to the trade of 
Turkey was, that it should be unfettered — 
that it should be thrown open to all na- 
tions, and that no duties should be im- 
posed on the commerce between this 
country and Turkey. What had been the 
result of a more enlightened policy ? Why, 
in the year 1827 the exports from this 
country to Turkey amounted to about 
half a million, whereas last year the 
amount was about one million three hun- 
dred thousand pounds. Be it remembered 
that even Napoleon, in spite of his cele- 
brated Milan and Berlin decrees, the ob- 
jects of which were to destroy the com- 
merce of this nation, could do nothing 
with our ships nor with our colonies (for 
they had the spirit of the mother country 
and would not submit); but surely much 
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of our success was owing to the steady 
alliance of Turkey. He agreed with an 
hon. Member who had preceded him as to 
the value of the Russian trade, but he 
would say with the hon. and learned 
Member for Liverpool that the balance 
was not on our side. In Turkey, on the 
contrary, it appeared that our finest manu- 
factures were received, and every pound 
of cotton that went there was carried in 
British bottoms. The Black Sea, indeed, 
was the part to which we ought to look 
vigilantly, for if once sealed against us no 
power could open it to us again. With 
regard to that sea, Captain Middleton in 
his celebrated work declared it to be a 
sea without a hidden danger, but politically 
it was not so, and that was all he begged 
to urge upon the noble Lord and upon his 
Majesty’s Government. It mattered not 
one farthing whether these papers were 
granted or not; but the House was much 
indebted to his noble Friend for bringing 
his motion forward. He would again urge 
the necessity of increased vigilance. 

Mr. Cutlar Fergusson said, he rose to 
endeavour to persuade his noble Friend 
not to press his motion. In doing this, 
however, he would observe that no man 
could doubt for a moment his sincerity, 
when he declared that under other circum- 
stances, at any sacrifice, he would grant 
the publication of the correspondence if it 
would lead to any beneficial result, but the 
time had gone by when it could be produc- 
tive of good. With regard to his own 
opinions, whatever he had uttered in re- 
spect to this question, he would not recant 
one word ; his feelings remained unaltered 
as tothe treatment of Poland. Withrespect 
to Turkey, he would not admit that this 
country ought not to interfere except in 
questions purely British. Would it be said 
that it was right to stand by and allow one 
country to take possession of another? 
But he had sufficient confidence in the 
prudence, the liberality, and the firmness 
of his noble Friend to know that, if it be- 
came necessary (he hoped it would not), 
this country would be able to preserve the 
independence of that country, on which 
the independence of Europe mainly res ted 

Mr. Ewart rejoiced that he had that 
evening heard those principles advocated 
in a British House of Commons which had 
been maintained in the United States of 
America. He regretted, nevertheless, the 
course which this debate had taken, and 
the speech of the hon, Member for Birming- 
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ham; but more particularly that of the 

hon. Member for Southampton, who had | 
said that, instead of attending to questions | 
of foreign policy, that House had devoted 
itself to paltry amendments in our institu- 
tions at home. The solid interest of this 
country was, he maintained, to preserve 
peace. He ‘trusted that his Majesty’s Go- | 
vernment would so far consult the welfare 

of the country as to bear in mind that the 

interests of Turkey were identified with 

our own.. The question for this country to 

weigh was, as the hon. Member for Bath 

had argued, not one of the balance of 

power merely. As long as we could main- 

tain peace, he hailed it as the safeguard of 

improvements —the advancement of the 

liberal cause throughout the whole world-— 

and the pledge of the advancement of ci- 

vilisation. 

Lord Dudley Stuart replied. It was 
not his fault if he had been compelled to 
dilate on the subject which he felt it his 
duty to bring before the House, for, of 
course, it extended as Russia herself ex- 
tended her frontiers. He was not the ad- 
vocate of war; but it did not therefore 
follow that he should not be the advocate 
of precaution, The best way to avert war 
was to be prepared to meet it. The hon. 
Member for Bath said, he had no fear of 
Russia. 
thought it the best policy not to despise an 
enemy. He did not think the power of 
Russia so formidable as that this country 
should quail before it. If now it assumed 
a haughty tone he did not fear but we 
could crush it; but if we permitted it to 
seize upon the Dardanelles, and to destroy 
the independence of Turkey, it would then 
become formidable. Ministers could, if 
they pleased, in the strength of their 
power, withhold the documents which he 
sought for, but he did not think that they 
could consistently refuse them. When a 
motion was formerly made for the produc- 
tion of the treaty it was said by the noble 
Lord that it would not be fair to produce 
the treaty without the correspondence ; 
but now the treaty was offered, yet the 
correspondence was refused. 
ceeding was very unintelligible, and he 
hoped the noble Lord would accede to his 
motion. 

The question was then put, when it was 
agreed to furnish the Treaty of Constanti- 
nople of July, a but that of St. Pe- 
tersburgh, of Jan. 1834, as well as the 
correspondence, were withheld, 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, February 22, 1836. 
MrnvTes.}] Petitions presented. By Lord SHAFTESBURY, 

from Lewes; and by the Earl of Devon, from Exeter, 
against the Ecclesiastical Courts Bill.—By Lord HoLuanp, 
from the Protestant Dissenters of the three denominations, 
for a Redress of Grievances. 
Lord Wharncliffe had 
petition ona subject which 
not merely concerned the agricultural 
interest, but which affected also those 
persons who resided in towns and cities. 


RarLrRoaps. | 
to present a 


The petition related to the formation of 
railroads. Their Lordships must be aware 


that many bills for the formation of rail- 
roads had been introduced into Parlia- 
ment, and the public attention had been 
strongly directed to this subject. The 


_tenour of the petition which he rose to 


present was, that, inasmuch as railroads 
were projected in various parts of the 
country, it was important that they should 
be confined, as much as possible, to the 
line of the existing turnpike-roads. He 
did not approve of that principle, but he 
suggest to noble Lords in his 
Majesty’s Government that when a rail- 
road bill came into that House, some in- 
quiry should take place prior to its being 
read a second time, as to the line on which 
it was adviseable that such rail road should 
proceed. There were at present between 
Brighton and London no less than three 
projected lines of railway. Now, he appre- 
hended that no man in his senses could sup- 
pose that more than one railroad wasneces- 
sary between Brightonand London. Ac- 
cording to the newspapers, however, the 
shares in all these undertakings were ata 
premium. ‘This was a most extraordinary 
fact. He had himselfconsiderable experience 
on this subject, having sedulously attended 
a Committee which sat for a long time to 
investigate the circumstances connected 
with a rail-road of very great importance. 
They had heard evidence for many days 
with reference to that railroad—evidence 
in many instances of a directly contradic- 
nature. Knowing, therefore, the 
difficulties by which the subject was sur- 
rounded, he would suggest to his noble 


| Friend opposite, that a “Committee should 


be appointed to ascertain, in the first in- 


| stance, the best line that could be adopted 


for any given railroad ; and which should 


| take especial care that no proposition for 


j line, 


a railroad should be countenanced if its 
projectors did not adopt the best possible 
Ife made these observations, be- 
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cause he felt that it was Government 
alone that could with propriety take up 
this important subject. 

The Marquess of Londonderry wished 
to say a very few words on this question, 
as he was connected with a county in 
which those railroads had grown up in a 
most extraordinary manner. Le alluded to 
the county of Durham. Five or six years 
ago, application was made on this subject 
to Parliament, and one individual particu- 
larly exerted himself on the occasion. 
He succeeded in his attempt to carry a 
railroad bill. Two or three years after- 
wards, some opposition having been given 
to his plan, he got up anothgr railroad, 
parallel to that which he had first  pro- 
jected ; and, strange to say, the same indi- | 
vidual had again succeeded i in forming a | 
third railroad, Here, then, were three | 
railroads running nearly parallel to each | 
other. Of the first—the Stockton and 
Darlington railroad—he believed the pro- 
fils were much overrated. The shares 
were perhaps at par. With respect to the 
second, it was entirely bankrupt—and 
Government would fiud it necessary to 
take possession of it. As to the third, he 
believed that it would never pay. Such 
was the situation of three railroads pro- 
jected in the county of Durham. Was it 
possible, he would ask, that these railroads 
were projected for the public service, when 
they had turned out such miserable specu- 
lations as he had described? No—they 
were got up merely that certain joint-stock 
companies might reap advantage. ‘The 
consequence of this system was, that the 
estates of gentlemen were rode over in) 
every direction. It was now proposed to. 
create a great northern railway to Edin- | 
burgh, which should pass through the | 
county of Durham. This might be very | 
desirable, as the bill for forming a great | 
Western Railroad had passed; and he | 
should be inclined, in eed he should be | 
nost anxious, to support it, as beneficial to 
the county of Durham. Buta certain party 
by whom the Stockton and Darlington 
railway had been projected, preponderated 
in the county ; and that party, which was 
composed of Quakers, insisted that the 
Northern railroad should come out near 
the Darlington and Stockton railroad, by 
which they would be enabled to give, for 
a profitable consideration, a portion of 
their railroad to the Great Northern ratl- 
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road, ‘The individual who represented a | 


portion of Durham in another place (and | 
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who was a member of that religious per- 
suasion to which he had alluded) brought 
forward this plan, in order that a great 
part of the Darlington and Stockton rail- 
way might be available for the grea Nor- 
thern railway. Others, however, denied 
that such was the true line, and that the 
Great Northern railway should enter Dur- 
ham in such a manner as to render avail- 
able a great portion of the Clarence railway, 
Thus they had one party contending for 
the Darlington and Stockton line, and 
another for the Ciarence line. Now, un- 
less his Majesty’s Government, seeing 
those difficulties, came forward with some 
general principle as to the formation of 
railways, the greatest mischief and confu- 
sion must follow. There was really, at 
the bottom of these railroad speculations, 
a strong desire to serve private speculat- 
ing interests, but nothing whatever for the 
benefit of the public. That was entirely 
lost sight of. He thought much good 
would be effected, first, if the compulsory 
clause—obliging individuals to give up 
their property when experiments of this 
kind were made, whether they would or 
not, were to be omitted in future; and 
next, if it were enacted, that after a cer- 
tain period, the capital and interest of 
money expended on such undertakings 
having been paid, the railways should re- 
vert to the public. This, in his opinion 
would check the rage for speculation. 
The Marquess of Lansdowne entirely 
agreed in the observations made by the 
noble Lord (Wharncliffe), both as to the 
importance of the subject, and as to the 
necessity of its being taken up by Govern- 
ment. He was of opinion, that when Bills 
of this description were introduced, some 
| preliminary or some concurrent inquiry 
ought to be instituted —there ought to be 
placed before them the evidence of some 
impartial authority—before they were al- 
lowed to proceed. He undoubtedly felt 
very strongly the necessity of taking this 
course, because this was not a case of 
individual interest merely, but one so ge- 
neral and extensive in its operation, that 
the Government of the country was bound 
to notice it. The immense magnitude of 
the capital required for these projects, and 
the various and important consequences, 
connected with them, which affected every 
branch of industry throughout the country, 
called for the most serious consideration. 
This would appear at once, when he 
stated to their Lordships, that even at the 
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present moment there were applications 
before the other House of Parliament, for 
carrying into execution projects for rail- 
ways, which involved the expenditure of 
little short of 40,000,000/. of money ; 
certainly between 35,000,000/. and 
40,000,0002. Entertaining this opinion, 
which, he believed, was supported by the 
concurrent opinion of their Lordships, he 
was happy to state, that this very day a 
proposition would be made in another 
place, having for its object to refer the 
consideration of the subject to a Com- 
mittee. That Committee, after receiving 
proper information, would report their 
opinion to Parliament on the important 
subjects that would be referred to them, 
and the public would thus have a certain 
security that nothing would be recom- 
mended but that which, upon examina- 
tion, appeared to be intrinsically good. 
Petition laid on the Table. 


Ecciesrastican Covurrs.] Lord 
Abinger presented four petitions from 
Norwich and places in Norfolk against 
that part of the Ecclesiastical Courts 
Consolidating Bill which confines the 
taking out probate of wills to the pro- 
posed Central Court in London. 

Lord Wynford said, if there were no 
other objection to the clause than that 
which related to the expense which par- 
ties would be put to in taking out pro- 
bates of wills, it could not be maintained ; 
because he believed that, in point of fact, 
the expense would be less, if the probate 
were taken out in London, than if it were 
taken out in the counties. 

The Bishop of London said, much at- 
tention had been paid to this subject by 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, of whom 
he had the honour to be one, and there 
was a strong impression on his mind that 
the expense of taking probate in London 
would certainly be less than it would be 
if sought for in those inferior courts. 

Lord Ellenborough said, there was a 
great deal of the bill of which he entirely 
approved; but he undoubtedly thought 
it advisable to preserve, for the general 
convenience of individuals, the right which 
they now possessed, of taking probate of 
wills in the different counties, instead of 
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being obliged to visit London for that | 


purpose. There would, at the same time, 
be no great difficulty to preserve in London 
a general index. He thought that the 


Jommittee on the Bill, which would follow | another diocese, the local cor 
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the second reading, might take its general 
provisions into consideration, but that this 
particular part of the measure ought to 
be referred to a Select Committee. They 
would have a fair opportunity for devising 
a proper remedy in the case to which the 
complaints of the petitioners referred. He 
should either now or hereafter propose 
such a committee, and would in the mean 
tine put their Lordships in possession of 
the names of the noble Lords. His Lord- 
ship then read the names of those whom 
he wished to form the Committee. 

The Lord Chancellor was most anxicus 
that this subject should undergo mature 
consideration. At the same time he felt it 
right to state, that he conceived it to be 
impossible that any inquiry which might 
be made could lead to the result which 
the petitioning parties wished for. Several 
reports had been made on the subject of 
the ecclesiastical law; they had been sub- 
mitted to their Lordships’ consideration ; 
and they all agreed in the necessity of 
this specific alteration. ‘This point had 
commanded the serious consideration of 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners. The 
subject had been, in fact, before the Com- 
missioners for one whole year. Some of 
the Commissioners thought that it would 
be wrong to leave to the local court the 
right of granting probate. This, however, 
was met by a contrary opinioa, which was 
held by other members of the Commis- 
sion. The subject was, therefore, much 
considered ; and it was at last found, that 
the preservation of this convenience was 
utterly unattainable, concurrently with the 
consolidation of the Ecclesiastical Courts 
which was contemplated. It was never 
contended that these local courts should 
exist for the purpose of deciding serious 
questions—-whether, for instance, wills 
were valid or not, or whetber individuals, 
in disputed cases, should be allowed to 
take out administration to estates. Then 
came the difficulty which attended apply- 
ing for probate in a court which had not 
the power to decide ultimately on the 
matter litigated. If the claim were con- 
tested, all the expenses incurred in the 
local court, which could not decide the 
matter, were entirely thrown away. Even 
after probate granted, all tlie expense in- 
curred might turn out to be useless. Thus, 
if probate were granted in one diocese, 


'and the deceased person had possessed 
property to the omount of 5/. or LOL in 
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lowed probate, having no jurisdiction in 
the latter diocese, its proceedings were 
worth nothing, and the money expended 
was lost. Another difficulty was, as to 
where the parties, who might wish to 
oppose an application for probate, were to 
address themselves. There must, if the 
old system prevailed, be at least twenty- 
six courts, one in each diocese, and a 
party might find it extremely difficult to 
discover in which of these application for 
probate had been made. Suppose the 
rule to be, that probate should be applied 
for in the court of the diocese where the 
party died. In many instances, persons 
having an interest in the property might 
not be able to discover exactly where the 
individual died. This subject had been 
laboriously investigated by the Ecclesias- 
tical Commissioners, by the Real Property 
Commissioners, and by a Committee of 
the House of Commons, and their decided 
opinion had been, that it was impossible 
to effect a due improvement in the Eccle- 
siastical Courts, leaving to the local courts 
the power of granting probate. If they 
looked to the large dioceses, they would 
find that it was more difficult to proceed 
there than it would be to apply to a 
central court in London. He would refer 
to the diocese of Lincoln, and he would 
ask how much more easy would it be for 
a party interested to receive information 
from London, if a central court were 
established there, than it could be pro- 
cured in the former place. 

Lord Denman expressed a hope that 
this measure would be passed without 
delay, and that all the differences which 
seenied to exist on the subject should 
be reconciled. Some arrangement, he 
thought, might be made for having an 
index in the country without interfering 
with the general probate in London, 
Never was there a measure which came 
so recommended to Parliament. His 
noble and learned Friend who now sat on 
the woolsack was the third Lord Chan- 
cellor who had taken up the principle of 
this Bill. The recommendations of the 
Commissioners who were appointed to in- 
quire into this subject (and whose ge- 
nerous sacrifice of the patronage which 
they enjoyed, in order to promote the 
object of such a measure as the present 
ought never to be forgotten) were em- 
bodied in a measure which had _ been in- 
troduced by his noble and Jearned Friend 
(Lord Brougham) who sat on the woolsack 
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in the year 1833, and the principle of 
that measure had never been lost sight of 
by any subsequent administration to that 
of which the noble and learned Lord was 
a member. Sir Frederick Pollock had 
introduced a Bill into the House of Com- 
mons, similar in its nature to the present ; 
and the present Attorney-General had 
also brought forward a measure, of which 
the Bill then under their Lordships’ con- 
sideration was a transcript. He might, 
perhaps, be allowed to add, that the pre- 
sent Bill embraced one of the many great 
improvements which were brought under 
the consideration of Parliament in the 
year 1828 by his noble and learned 
Friend, to whom he had already alluded, 
in his luminous and comprehensive view 
of the changes in the law which were 
then required. Great benefit had already 
resulted from the adoption of one of those 
suggestions in the courts at Westminster, 
and he hoped they would be productive 
of still further advantages; but there were 
certainly none of these advantages greater 
than those which this Bill was calculated 
to effect, and than it would effect, he 
trusted, in a very short time. 

The petitions were laid on the Table. 
The Bill was subsequently read a second 
time and referred to a Select Committee, 
which, on the motion of Lord Ellen- 
borough, was appointed. 


Railways. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, February 22, 1836. 


Rariways.] Lord George Lennoz pre- 
sented petitions from Worthing, Shoreham, 
and other places in favour of the London 
and Brighton (Stevenson’s) Railway. 

Viscount Sandon wished upon this subject 
to put a question to the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the President of the Board of 
Trade. Holding as he did himself peti- 
tions for several railroads in his hands, 
which he should have to present to the 
House to-morrow, he was anxious to ex- 
tract from the right hon. Gentleman a 
definite answer as to the course which it 
was intended to pursue with regard to 
railroad bills in general. He wished to 
know from the right hon, Gentleman 
whether he was prepared on the part of 
the Government to suggest some course 
for the consideration of railway petitions 
and bills, by which the House would be 
enabled to have all such cases, especially 
those of rival lines, fully and completely 
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investigated, before it came to adjudicate 


Railways. 


and decide in favor of any particular bill. | 


He (Lord Sandon), without entering on 


this occasion into the subject of railways | 


generally, would content himself with 
putting that question to the right hon. 
Gentleman. 

Mr. Poulett Thomson said, that it was 
not his intention to submit to the House 


any proposition on the part of the Govern | 
ine of railway to | 


ment for preferring o: 


another, or even for} sinting out any rule 


for the adoption of ine House on the sub- | 


ject. It was his intention, however, in the 
course of the evening, to submit to the 


House the propriety of appointing a Seleet | 
Committee to consider the best means that | 


might be adopted by the House, or by the 
Committees sitting on railroad bills, for 
giving information to the House upon va- 


rious points connected with the different | 


railway bills that might be brought before 
the House. He had taken upon himself to 
propose this course to the House in conse- 
quence of the conveysation that occurred 
some mghts ago on the subject. It ap- 


peared to him that a strong impression | 


then prevailed as to the necessity of adopt- 
ing some mode of proceeding generally 
applicable to all those railway speculations 
which might be brought under its consi- 
deration. Many Gentlemen suggested dif- 
ferent courses for adoption; but it seemed 
to him, and his own views had been con- 
firmed by conversation with several Mem- 
bers since, that the principal point then in 
discussion would be best settled by a 


Committee up stairs in the first instance; | 


their decision, of course, to be subject to 
the subsequent consideration and adop- 
tion, if it should so think fit, by the House. 
His proposition then was, not that they 
should refer any particular railway or rail- 
ways to any particular Committee, or that 
they should point out any particular course 
for Committees to follow with regard to 
railways, but it simply was to obtain the 
attendance in a Committee up stairs of 
those Gentlemen who took most interest 
in this important subject—he did not mean 
an interest in railroads, but in the good 
conduct of railway bills through that House, 
who might thus have the opportunity of 
deciding upon the various suggestions that 
might be laid before them, and who, he 
hoped, would be finally enabled to propose 


a plan to the House more worthy of tts | 


adoption, and which would tend more to 
secure a beneficial result than any resolu- 
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| tion that might be moved, or any particular 
plan that might be brought forward by 
|} any individual Member of that House. As 
he knew that considerable misunderstand- 
ing had gone abroad on this subject, he 
Was most anxious to state that his object 
in moving for this Committee was not to 
refer to it the plans of any particular line 
| or lines of railways—his object in propostng 
it was, that the Gentlemen consposing the 
Committee should merely Jay before the 


§ ’ rwhic! i: 
esomerecommendation by which their 





| Hous 
ourse of proceeding with regard to rail 
vays should be guided, subject, of course, 
e approbation of the House. It was 
iis opinion that the House of Commons 
tself should interfere in this matter. He 
| had therefore ventured, with that view, to 
, put a notice on the notice-book of the 


y eal \or » 
House. He had done so as a Member of 


the Government, because he believed that 
the Government was to a certain degree 
the good conduct of 
those railway speculations through Parlia- 
ment; and, also, because he thought 
{that the proposition thus brought for- 
| ward would be more fhyourably received 
| by the House. Having stated so much in 
| answer to the question of the noble Lord, 
| he begged to add, that he thought, if it 
| 
| 
| 


ropanognneihl, tard 
responsible fox 


| were intended by the House to adopt his 
proposition for the nomination of a Select 
Committee, it would be very desirable that 
the second reading of all railroad bills 
should be postponed far a short period. 
He thought that the Committee which he 
should propose would be able to report in, 
at the most, four or five days. As he had 
already sad, the object of that Committee, 
as far as he contemplated it, would be 
merely to chalk out therule that the House 
should adopt for the guidance of their fu- 
ture proceedings with respect to railways; 
and it was most important that no railway 
bill should be raad a second time until that 
matter was settled. The delay required, 
as he had stated, would not be great. He 
| would suggest, therefore, that the second 
reading of all such bills fixed for that night 
should be postponed for only eight days; 
and in the meanwhile the report of ihe 
Select Committee might be prepared and 
| laid before the House. He did not imagine 
| that any ineonvenience could arise from 
| such a short postponement of the second 
| reading of these bills. The Select Com- 
mittee that was to be appointed might lay 
| down certain rules applicable to such pri- 
| vate bills before they were read @ second 
f , 
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time, and it might require that additional 
information should beatforded to the House 
previous to their passing that stage. Now, 
if the bills that stood for that night should 
be read a second time, any such decision 
of the Committee would obviously be of no 
avail, as regarded them, as they would 
have been in the mean time referred to 
the List Committees. 

Colonel Sibthorp was gratified to hear 
the right hon, Gentleman admit that the 
Government was responsible for the good 
conduct of railway bills. Every attor- 
uey’s clerk should not be allowed to bring 
in a railway bill, and then go about can- 
vassing Members for its support. 

Lord George Lennox said, that not- 
withstanding what had fallen from the 
right hon. Gentleman, he should persist 
in moving the second reading of the Lon- 
don and Brighton Railway Bill. He 
thought that the greatest injustice would 
be done to individuals by postponing the 
second reading of this Bill for eight days. 
He could not conceive what object could 
be gained by such a postponement. It 
should be recollected that the Bill, after 
it was read a second time, could not go to 
a Committee for ten days. By delaying 
the second reading for eight days an ad- 
vantage was given to rival parties, and an 
opportunity afforded to them to oppose the 
Bill, It was exceedingly hard that parties 
should be thus thrown back after they 
had complied with all the standing orders 
and rules of the House regarding the in- 
troduction of such Bills. If they allowed 
this Bill to go to a Committee, he (Lord 
G. Lennox) was sure he should be able to 
show that Stevenson’s line was the best 
that could be adopted. ‘The noble Lord 
concluded by moving the second reading 
of the Bill. 

Viscount Sandon quite concurred in the 
view taken of this matter by his right hon. 
Friend, and he would advise the House 
to pursue the course which his right hon. 
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Friend had pointed out for its adoption, 
especially as where there were contend- 
ing parties for a railway the Committee 
might point out the best plan to be pur- 
sued, In the present case he understood 
that there were no fewer than seven differ- 
ent schemes. Now was there any means 
at present for the House to decide as to 
which of these schemes best deserved | 
adoption? He was anxious that the; 
House should be supplied with such, 
means, and therefore he should vote for | 
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the appointment of the Select Committee. 
He was, for his own part, inclined in 
favour of the proposition of the hon. 
Member for Lancaster— that railways 
having the same termini should be all 
referred to the same Committee, but that 
was a point for the Select Committee to 
decide. He begged leave to move as an 
Amendment, that the second reading of 
the Bill be postponed till that day se’nnight. 

Mr. Gisborne was of opinion that the 
proposition of his right hon, Friend would 
be one of the most violent proceedings 
that the House of Commons had ever 
adopted. His right hon. Friend bad put 
a notice on the notice-book. He came 
down to move, but previous to doing so 
he proposed that the second reading of a 
number of Railway Bills which stood for 
that night should be postponed. Now, 
was it just towards the parties who had 
come down there prepared to have their 
bills read a second time to be thus put off 
for eight days? Such a delay tended to 
inflict a serious injury on them, by giving 
their opponents, where there were rival 
plans, a longer opportunity for petitioning 
against them as not having complied with 
the standing orders. These railway bills, 
if read a second time that night, would 
not go into Committee for ten days. His 
right hon. Friend’s Select Committee 
could report in the space of four days. 
Why, then, should such a delay be inter- 
posed in the way of the progress of these 
bills? He certainly should divide the 
House on the Bill, the second reading of 
which he had to move that night. He 
would support the second reading of 
the noble Lord’s Bill, and he hoped the 
noble Lord would support his also. 

Sir James Graham said, that upon pub- 
lic grounds he most entirely concurred 
in the sentiments that had been expressed 
by hisright hon, Friend opposite, the Prest- 
dent of the Board of Trade. When they took 
into consideration the number of those bills 
that had been already introduced, the num- 
ber that was still likely to be introduced, 
and the amount of capital—not less than 
45,000,0002. he understood — that was 
about to be embarked in such specula- 
tions, he was sure that it would be ad- 
mitted on all hands that the subject was 
one of the highest importance, and well 
worthy of the attention of the Govern- 
ment and of that House. It was to be 
remarked, that with regard to all other 
public works they had well framed stand- 
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ing orders; but as regarded railroads, 
the standing orders relating to the con- 
struction of canals had been rudely and 
and imperfectly made to fit railroads. 
Their standing orders on that point had 
not been carefully considered or properly 
settled, and it was therefore well worthy 
the consideration of the House whether 
the whole subject should not be referred 
to the adjudication of a select Conimittee, 
such as that proposed by his right hon. 
Friend. So far from looking upon the 


postponement of the second reading of 


the railway bills at present before the 
House as unadvisable, he (Sir J. Graham) 
should like to see the progress of all rail- 
way bills postponed for an entire ses- 
sion. He should like to appeal from the 
country drunk to the country sober. 
There seemed to exist at present a perfect 
mania for speculations of this description. 


He thought it extremely likely that one of 


the recommendations of the proposed 
select Committee would be, that some ad- 
ditional information should be aiforded 
to the House before the second reading 
of any of those bills. It was therefore 
important that the present bills should uot 
be read a second time until that Com- 
mittee had made its report. ‘The Govern- 
ment had only discharged its duty in 
bringing this matter before the House, 
Lord Granville Sumerset could not con- 
cur with his right hon, Friend in thinking 
that all railways—no matter how 
their commercial importance—no matter 
how beneficial they might be to the com- 
munity at large—should be postponed for 
an entire Session. He must say, that he 
viewed with great suspicion the proposi- 
tion for putting off the second reading of 
the railway bills which stood for that even- 
ing. That delay gave to rival opponents 
the opportunity of making still greater op- 
position. He thought that it would be 
a great hardship on parties where there 
was no rival line, and where they had 
complied with all the standing orders, to 
be put off in this way for another week, 
Mr. Clay said, that on ordinary occa- 
sions it was not judicious to oppose the 
second reading of a private Bill, as it was 
only by referring Bills of that description 
to a Committee that they could be pro- 
perly investigated and adjudicated. In 
this particular case, however, he would 
oppose the second reading of the Bill, con- 
curring as he did entirely in the view taken 
of the matier by the right hon, Gentleman 


creat 
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the President of the Board of ‘trade, The 
Government had done its duty in bringing 


the whole subject under their cousidera- 
to provide the 


Railways 


tion, and in eudeavouring 
House, which was now quite at sea without 
compass or chart, with some general and 
pervading principle to direct it in its fu- 
ture adjudication of schemes of this nature. 
It so happened, that in one of the parishes 
of the borough which he had the honour 
to represent, there were no less than 
sixteen of those schemes afloat that would 
seriously interfere, if carried into execu- 
tion, with private property there. In the 
parish of St. Mary » White hapel, there 


were no less than 1,284 houses and tene- 
ments scheduled to be taken down. ‘Lhe 
House micht judge of the alarm and ex- 
citement that prevailed there in conse- 
quence, aud that single fact proved how 
necessary it was for the Legislature to 
interfere at once in the matter, and to see 
that the public interests should not be in- 
juriously or capriciously afleeted by such 
specul itions. 

Mr. Charles Barclay said, that he should 
not consider himself precluded by voting, 
as he intended to do, for t Se on i read- 
ing of this Bill, from assenting to the pro- 
position of the right hon. Ge tle nan for 


the appointment of a Select Committee. 
He was glad that the G had 
this matter up. It was absolute ly 
necessary, not only forthe protection of the 
country at large against the effects of wild 
schemes and improvident specul , but 


for the protection of the Spccu tors them- 


roOvernment 


t 


taken 


selves against their own fo Y> that the 

tisase and the Government should inter- 

fere. He would suevest to the richt hon. 

Gentleman the propriety of the Committee 

laying down some such rule as —that 
; Pits 


no Railroad Bill 
out 5 per cent. of the estim 
being previously vested in Exc 
which would be some security to t 
that the project would be 
Such a condition would infiect no hard- 
ship on good bond fide ns, and it 
would save the country from those of an 
opposite character. If the House acted 
with proper caution with respect to the 
passing of those Railway Bi i 
them would be productive of 
advantage to the country. 

Sir Robert Peel reeretted much he had 
not been present at the commencement of 
this discussion. When this subjec 
before the House on a forme: uight, it 
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appeared to be the prevalent impression 
that the present mode of conducting 
private bills respecting railways was not 
satisfactory. Ile was one of those who 
thought that railways were most important 
for the welfare and maintenance of the 
commerci«l eminence of this country, but 
at the same time it was impossible to deny 
that they interfered greatly with private 
interests, and that private interests often 
suffered to a great extent from their being 
carrie] into execution, Of course, the 
principle that private interests must yield 
to the interests and convenience of the 
public was in this, as in other analogous 
cases, indisputable; but private parties so 
affected had a right to demand from Par- 
liament its special consideration of each 
case, and its conviction, before deciding 
in its favour, that the projected speculation 
was really calculated to promote the public 
interests. That was due as well to the 
interests of the public as to those of private 
individuals. On a former night the hon. 
Member for Middlesex had remarked, that 
the House was too much occupied with 
those private bills, and he had suggested 
that some other tribunal should be ap- 
pointed for deciding on them. He appre- 
hended that great objections existed to 
the adoption of any such proposition as 
that. Ile could not, for instance, conceive 
any other tribunal that could be appealed 
to in the last resort, except that House, to 
decide as to the public utility and advan- 
tage of such an important undertaking as 
a railroad from London to Birmingham, 
and what amount of private property 
should be sacrificed in carrying it into ex- 
ecution. That was his objection to trans- 
ferring business of this sort—business of 
the highest importance—from the House 
of Commons to any subordinate tribunal, 
On the other hand, he did not like to be 
called upon to vote in favour of the second 
reading of a bill which went, as bills of 
this description did, to call upon indivi- 
duals to make a large sacrifice of their 
private property, without any knowledge 
whatever of the facts of the case, and 
without possessing the slightest evidence 
as to the practicability or utility of the 
project in question. He felt that strongly 
when, last Session, he was called on as a 
Member of that House to vote in favour 
of the Great Western Railway. It had 
been suggested that railway bills which 
had two common terminz should be all re- 
ferred to one Committee, The difficulty 


Railways. 
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there would be to select from the rival 
Committees the one to which the whole of 
the bills should be referred. He, therefore, 
concurred with the right hon, Gentleman 
opposite in thinking that a Select Com- 
mittee should be appointed to consider, 
without delay, what course it was most 
expedient to pursue in this matter. He 
should certainly vote for the appointment 
of such a Committee, as he agreed entirely 
in the main principle of the right hon. 
Gentleman’s proposition. It appeared to 
him that the following, amongst other re- 
commendations, might be usefully adopted 
by that Committee, and laid before the 
House as one of the rules for its future 
guidance—namely, that the List Com- 
mittees, to which private bills of this 


Railways. 


nature were in the first instance referred, 


should, instead of making a mere barren 
report that the standing orders had been 
complied with, present a report, giving to 
the House information as to the nature of 
each particular speculation, the number of 
shares in each, the amount paid up, the 
probable grounds of success, the number 
of landowners through whose property the 
proposed railway was to pass, the number 
that had given their consent to the mea- 
sure, and the data on which the calcula- 
tions as to the final success of the project 
were founded, The House would then 
have something like satisfactory grounds 
on which to found its decision when 
called on to assent to the second reading 
of a bill of this description. It appeared 
to him that the Committee proposed by 
the right hon, Gentleman might report in 
a few days, and till that report was pre- 
sented the progress of all railway bills 
before the House should be suspended. 
He was not hostile to any of those specu- 
lations; on the contrary, there was one in 
which he was himself interested, but it 
must abide the fate of the others, and 
await the Report of the Select Committce 
that was to be appointed. 

Mr. Poulett Thomson explained, that 
his object was to obtain necessary infor- 
mation, and the Committee would consider 
the best mode in which the whole subject 
could be treated. He agreed with the 
right hon. Baronet that Parliament ought 
to be the court of last resort, and also in 
the view taken by the right hon. Baronet 
as to the points which the right hon. 
Baronet thought sheu'd be comprised in 
the reports to be made by List Committees 
on particular railroads, It might, howe 
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ever, be desirable that the House should 
be put in possession of some information 
previous to the second reading, and before 
it allowed the parties to embark on the 
wide sea of speculation, and, therefore, it 
was that he was desirous that the second 
reading of such Bills as stood for that 
night should be delayed for a week. 
He did not believe that any material in- 
convenience, or any great additional ex- 
pense, would arise from this delay, 
whilst it was certain, that the information 
the Committee would be enabled to 
collect and to bring before the House 
would be of the greatest advantage in the 
consideration of all measures of this 
description. 
great works to which these bills related; but, 
at the same time, he felt bound, from the 
situation which he held in the Govern- 
ment, to take care that the capital of the 
country was not improvidently or unwisely 
applied. It was upon this ground that 
he had felt it his duty to suggest to the 
House the propriety of appointing a Com. 
mittee, to consider of the most fit and 
proper mode of proceeding upon all bills of 
this description, and likewise of interposing 
some delay in their further proceedings 
upon them. For his own part, he thought 
it highly expedient that the House 
should overlook the inconvenience of a 
short delay, in order that the subject might 
be well inquired into, and all the sug- 
gestions of different Members of the Com- 
mittee attended to and considered. He 
hoped, therefore, that the House would 
consent to postpone the particular Bill 
now under their consideration, and that 
he should afterwards receive their sanction 
for the appointment of a Committee. 

Mr. Herbert Curteis should feel it to be 
his duty to support, on principle, the pro- 
position for postponement. It was of the 
highest importance that the House should 
not be hurried into untimely decisions 
upon bills of this description. One or two 
other lines of railway to Brighton had 
been projected independently of that con- 
templated in the present bill. Why, then, 
should they blindly proceed to read this 
bill a second time, when afterwards they 
might very possibly discover that it would 
have been better to adopt one of the other 

lans. 

Mr. Ewart hoped that the only object 
of his right hon. Friend (Mr. P. Thomson) 
in moving for the appointment of a Com- 
mittee was, to give information to the 
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He was not unfriendly to the | 
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House and security to the public. In 
dealing with subjects of this description it 
should always be borne in mind, that 
whilst on the one hand it was the duty 
of Parliament to protect the country 
against dangerous speculations, so on the 
other hand it was also its duty to leave to 
i the public the benefit of free competition. 
He was prepared to support such measures 
as would give information and security ; 
but beyond that he would not go. He 
should strenuously oppose anything that 
appeared to him to approach an undue in- 
terference on the part of Parliament. 

Mr. Harvey remarked that the truth of 
| the proverb which said “ the race is not 
always to the swift,” appeared to be as 
applicable to the members of that House 
as to the world in general. He (Mr. 
Harvey), only a few nights ago, had made 
a proposition to the House of a similar de- 
scription to that now suggested by the 
right hon. President of the Board of 
| Trade; but it was then treated with indif- 
ference—as a matter of no ccnsequence or 
| importance whatsoever. He was glad, 
| however, to find that the suggestion which 
ihe had originated had been taken up by 
the Government, and that the right hon. 
Gentleman was prepared to adopt a step 
which should put a check upon inconsi- 
derate speculation, and enable the House 
to give a due consideration to all measures 
of this description. All that he regretted 
upon the present occasion was, that the 
right hon, Gentleman had not yet found 
time, although it was a matter which came 








strictly within the business of that depart- 
ment of the Government over which he 
presided, to give to the subject all the 
consideration it required, and was there- 
fore compelled to ask for a week to con- 
sider of his plans, He thought that the 
right hon. Gentleman could not require so 
|long a time, if he applied himself to the 
matter with reasonable industry. He 
trusted, therefore, that the right hon, 
| Gentleman would be prepared to state his 
plans on Thursday next. 

Mr. Patrick M. Stewart thought that if 
the House interfered at all in bills of this 
description, it ought to be beforethe second 
reading, in order to protect the public 
against the severe inconvenience that 
would attend tle promulgation of more 
than one line of road, As regarded the 
present bill, he should vote for suspending 
the second reading until some general plan 
of proceeding were adopted, 
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Sit James Graham had two suggestions 
which he wished to offer to the House. 
First, if a postponement were to take 
place for eight days, he would suggest that 
in the interval, with respect to this parti- 
cular bill, no petition should be received 
on the ground of a suspension of the 
standing orders; and secondly, if at the 
end of the eight days the second reading 
should be agreed to, then the House should 
go into Committee upon it at the end of 
three days. Whereas ifthe Bill were read 
a second time to-day, the House, agreeably 
to the standing orders, could not go into 
Committee upon it uatil after the lapse of 
ten days. Thus, if his suggestions were 
adopted, the parties would be left in pre- 
cisely the same situation as if the bill 
were read a second time to-day. 

Mr. P. Thomson said that if the post- 
ponement were allowed, it should of course 
be understood that the committal of the 
bill should follow the second reading at 
the end of three days. If, upon a division, 
the House should determine that the se- 
cond reading of this bill should be de- 
ferred for eight days, he hoped that all the 
other bills relating to railways, which stood 
for a second reading to-night,would be con- 
sidered as being included in the decision. 

Lord George Lennox repeated his deter- 
mination to press the second reading of 
the bill on the present occasion. Great 
inconvenience and much injury would 
result from the proposed delay, unless, in- 
deed, he were assured, that in the interval 
which it was proposed should elapse before 
the second reading, no proceeding should 
be allowed on the part of those who were 
opposed to the bill. A public meeting 
had taken place at the Town-hall, at 
Brighton, at which Sir J. Rennie’s plan 
was declared impracticable, and conse- 
quently abandoned. Subsequently Mr. 
Stephenson’s plan, the plan embodied in 
this bill, was taken up ; and now that it was 
brought before Parliament, Sir J. Rennie 
suddenly started up with his rejected plan 
again; and the consequence of the post- 
ponement of the second reading of the pre- 
sent bill would be to enable Str J. Rennie 
to introduce his plan to the detri- 
ment of Mr. Stephenson. If it were un- 
derstood that during the postponement, 
Sir J. Rennie should not be allowed to 
take any step, he should not object to the 
amendment; but unless such an under- 
standing were distinctly entered into, he 
must now press the second reading, 
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Captain Alsager felt entitled to say a 
few words, because he had charge of the 
second bill for a railway to Brighton. He 
thought that this second bill had a fair 
claim to the favourable consideration of 
the House, because in fact it was only a 
continuation to Brighton of a railway for 
which he last year obtained a bill, and 
which was to run from London to Croydon. 
In the course of a few days he should have 
petitions in favour of the second bill from 
Brighton, Lewes, and Reigate. In the 
meantime he hoped the House would not 
consent to the second reading of the bill 
proposed by the noble Lord. 

Sir John R. Reid thought the better 
plan would be to postpone the consideration 
of the question fora few days. He hada 
petition to present from very respectable 
persons, both from Epsom and Ewell, in 
favour of the line of road by way of Riegate, 
which was considered by them, and in 
which he concurred, the best line of road. 

The House divided on the question that 
the Bill be reada second time. Ayes 75; 
Noes 271—Majority 196. 

List of the Ayzs.* 


Attwood, Thomas 
Bagshaw, John 
Baillie, Col. H. 
Barron, Henry W. 
Barry, G. S. 
Berkeley, Hon. F. 
Berkeley, Hon. C.C. 
Biddulph, Robert 
Bish, ‘Thomas 

Blake, Martin Jos. 
Bonham, Francis R. 
Bridgman, Hewitt 
Buller, E. 

Burrell, Sir C, M., Bt. 
Campbell, W. F. 
Chapman, M. L. 
Chichester, J. P. B. 
Cole, Hon. A. H. 
Cripps, Joseph 
Dillwyn, L. W. 
Duncombe, T. 8. 
Eaton, Richard J. 
Euston, Lord 
Ferguson, Sir Robert 
Finn, Francis 
Fitzgibbon, Lon. R. 


Freshfield, James W. 
Gisborne, T. 

Gore, O. 

Goring, Harry Dent 
Grey, Lon. Charles 
Guest, J. 

Hall, B. 

Harland, W. C, 
Hawkes, T. 

Hay, Sir A. Leith 
Henniker, Lord 
Hope, Henry T. 
Houldsworth, T. 
Hoy, James Barlow 
Hurst, R. H. 

Jervis, John 

Leader, J. T. 

Lynch, A. HS. 
Macleod, R. 
M’Taggart, J. 
Moreton, Hon. A. H. 
Mosley, Sir O., Bart. 
Nicholl, J. 
O’Connell, M. J. 
Parry, Colonel 
Potter, R. 





* This is the first division in which the 





names of the Members dividing were taken 
down, according to Mr. Ward’s plan (see 
ante p.562.), and regularly entered in the’ votes 
of the House. The lists henceforth, excepo ne 
or two, when the House was in Comnnittee, 
which case was supposed not to be provided 
for by Mr, Ward’s Resolution, may be relied 
on, 
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Russell, C. 
Ruthven, Edward 
Sanford, E. A. 
Scholefield, J. 
Scourfield, W. H. 
Scrope, G. P. 
Sheldon, E. 
Sinclair, SirG. 
Smith, J. A. 
Somerset, Lord E. 
Somerset, Lord G. 
Strickland, Sir Geo. 
Stuart, Lord D. 


List of the Nors. 


Adam, Admiral 
Aglionby, H. A. 
Agnew, Sir A., Bart. 
Ainsworth, P. 
Alsager, Richard 
Angerstein, Jolin 
Anson, Sir George 
Ashley, Lord 
Astley, Sir J. 
Bainbridge, E. T. 
Baines, Ek. 
Baldwin, Dr. 
Barclay, David 
Barclay, Charles 
Baring, Francis T. 
Baring, T. 

Baring, Lf. Bingham 
Barnard, E. G. 
Beauclerk, Major 
Beckett, Sir J. 
Bentinck, Lord G. 
Bethell, Richard 
Bewes, T. 
Blackburne, John 
Bodkin, J. 
Borthwick, Peter 
Bowes, John 
Bowring, Dr. 
Brady, D.C. 
Bramston, T. W. 
Brodie, William B. 
Brotherton, J. 
Bruce, C. L. C. 
Brudenell, Lord 
Buckingham, J. S. 
Buller, Charles 
Buller, Sir J. 
Burton, Henry 
Byng, G.S. . 
Calcraft, J. H. 
Callaghan, Daniel 
Campbell, Sir H. 
Canning, Sir S. 
Cartwright, W. R. 
Castlereagh, Vise. 


Cavendish, Hon. C.C. 
Cavendish, Hon.G.H. 


Cayley, Edward S. 
Chalmers, Capt. P. 
Chaplin, Thos. 
Chapman, M. L. 
Churchill, Ld, C. S. 
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Stuart, Lord James 
Surrey, Lord 
Thornley, T. 
Tooke, William 
Twiss, Horace 
Villiers, Frederick 
Whalley, Sir S. 
Winnington, Capt. H. 
Wood, Matthew 
Wrottesley, Sir J. Bt. 
TELLERS. 
Lennox, Lord A. 
Lennox, Lord G. 


Clay, W. 

Clerk, Sir G., Bart. 
Clive, Edward Bolton | 
Clive, Vise. 

Clive, Hon. R. U. 
Colborne, N. W.R. 
Cole, Lord 

Collier, John 
Compton, H.C, 
Conolly, E. M. 
Cooper, A. 

Corry, Hon. H. T. L. 
Cowper, Hon. W. PF. 
Crawford, W.S. 
Crawford, W. 
Curteis, Herbert 
Curteis, Edward B. 
Darlington, Earl of 
Davenport, John 
Divett, E. 

Duffield, Thomas 
Dundas, J. C. 
Dundas, Hon. T. 
Dundas, Hon. J. D. 
Kgerton, Wm. Tatton 
Egerton, Lord Fran. 
Ellice, E. 
Elphinstone, IT. 
Entwistle, Jchn 
Estcourt, Thos. G, B. 
Ewart, W. 

Vector, John Minet 
Ferguson, Sir R. 
Ferguson, Robert 
Ferguson, G. 
Fergusson, R. C. 
Vielden, J. 

Finch, George 
Fitzsimon, Chris. 
Fitzsimon, Nicholas 
Fleming, John 
Forbes, Lord 

Forbes, Wm. 
Forster, Charles S. 
Freemantle, Sir T. W. 
Gaskell, Daniel 
Geary, Sir W. R.P. 
Gladstone, Thomas 
Glynne, Sir 8. R. 
Gordon, Robert 
Goulburn, Rt. Hon. H. 
Graham, Sir J, R. G. 
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Greene, Thomas 
Greisley, Sir R. 
Grey, Sir G. 
Grote, G. 
Halford, I. 
Hallyburton, Hn.D.G. 
Halse, James 
Hanmer, Sir J., Bart. 
Tarcourt, G. 
Hardy, John 
Harvey, D. W. 
Hawkins, J. H. 
Hayes, Sir E. S. Bt. 
Hleathcoat, John 


| Hector, C. J. 


Ilerbert, Hon. Sidney 
Hindley, Charles 
Hobhouse, Sir J. C. 
Hodges, T. L. 
llogs, James Weir 
Holland, Edward 
Ilope, Lion. James 
Hoskins, K. 
Howard, P. I. 
Howard, Hlon. E. G. 
Howick, Viscount 
Hughes, Hughes 
Hlutt, W. 

Horsman, T. 
Jackson, J. D. 
Jephson, C. D. O. 
Ingham, R. 

Inglis, Sir R. H., Bt. 
Johnstone, J. J. H. 
Jone S, W. 

Irton, Samuel 
Kearsley, J. I. 
Kemp, T. R. 
Knatchbull, Sir E. 
Knight, H. G. 
Knightley, Sir C. 
Labouchere, Henry 
Lambton, Hedworth 
Langton, Wm. Gore 
Lawson, Andrew 
Lee, John Lee 
Lees, J. I. 

Lefroy, Anthony 
Lennard, T. B. 
Lewis, David 
Lister, E. C. 

Loch, James 

Long, Walter 
Lowther, J. 
Lushington, S. 
Lushington, Charles 
Lygon, Hon. Col. H.B. 
Mackenzie, J. A.S. 
Macleod, R. 
Mahon, Lord 
Mangles, J. 
Marsland, HH. 
Martin, J. 

Maule, C. Fox 
Maxwell, John 
Methuen, P. 


Mordaunt, Sir J., Bt. 
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Morpeth, Viscount 
Mostyn, Hon. E. L. 
Murray, John Arch. 
Musgrave, Sir R. Bt. 
Nagle, Sir R. 
Norreys, Lord 
O'Connell, D. 
O'Connell, John 
O'Connell, Morgan 
O’Connell, Maurice 
O'Connor, Don 
O’Loughlen, M. 
Ord, W. H. 

Paget, Frederick 
Palmer, Robert 
Parker, M. E. 
Parker, John 
Parnell, Sir H. 
Parrott, J. 

Patten, John Wilson 
Pattison, James 
Pease, J. 

Pechell, Capt. 

Peel, Sir R. Bart. 
Pelham, Lion, A. 
Pemberton, ‘Thomas 
Pendarves, E. W. 
Perceval, Col. 
Philips, Mark 
Pigott, Robert 
Pinney, William 
Plumptre, John P. 
Pollington, Vise. 
Pollock, Sir Fred. 
Poulter, J. S. 
Powell, Colonel 
Power, R. 

Poyntz, Wm. Stephen 
Price, Richard 
Pringle, A. 

Pryme, George 
Pusey, Philip 

Reid, Sir J. Rae 
Rice, Right Hon. T.S. 
Rickford, W. 
Ridley, Sir M. W. 
Robirts, Abraham W 
Robinson, G. 
Roche, D. 
Roebuck, John A. 
Rolfe, Sir R. M. 
Ross, Charles 
Russell, Lord John 
Ryle, John 
Sanderson, R. 
Sandon, Lord 
Scarlett, Hon. R. 
Scott, Sir E. D. 
Scott, James W. 
Seale, Colonel 
Seymour, Lord 
Sheppard, Thomas 
Sibthorp, Col. 
Smith, Robert V. 
Smith, A. 

Smyth, Sir G, IL, Bt, 
Stanley, Edward 
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Walker, R. 
Wall, Charles Baring 
Wallace, Robert 
Walpole, Lord 
Warburton, H. 
Wason, R. 
Welby, G. E. 
White, Samuel 
Wigney, Isaac N. 
Wilbraham, B. 
Wilks, John 
Williams, W. 
Williamson, Sir H. 
Wilson, M. 
Wodehouse, E. 
Wood, Charles 
Wortley, Hon. J. S. 
Wrightson, W. 
Young, G. F. 
Young, J. 

TELLERS. 
Hume, J. 
Ward, Henry George 


Stanley, Lord 
Stanley, E. J. 
Steuart, R. 

Stewart, Patrick 
Stormont, Lord 
Strutt, Edward 
Stuart, W. V. 
Tancred, H. W. 
Tennent, J. E. 
Thomson, C. P | 
Thompson, Pau B, 
Thompson, Col. P. 
Trelawney, Sir W. 
Trevor, Ilon. G. R. 
Troubridge, Sir E. T. 
Tulk, Charles A. 
Tynte, C. J. Kemeys 
Vere, Sir C. 

Verner, Colonel 
Vesey, Hon. Thomas 
Vivian, J. H. 
Wakley, T. 

Walker, C. A. 


Second reading 
days. 

A Committee to consider the subject was 
appointed, 


postponed for eight 


Commutation or Tirurs ENGLAND.] 
Sir E. Knatchbull, previous to the order 
of the day being proceeded in for the second 
reading of the Tithes Commutation Bill, 
wished to suggest to the noble Lord op- 
posite the propriety of postponing the 
second reading of the Bill. 

Sir Robert Inglis also recommended 
the postponement, 

Lord John Russell said, that his object 
was to have the Bill, with the whole of its 
provisions and amendments, printed before 
it went into Committee. It would be a 
fortnight to-morrow since he had _ stated 
fully to the House the outline of the 
measure. He had had a great many re- 
ports from different parts of the country, 
and had received various letters from 
Somersetshire and other counties, stating 
the opinions of different classes of people 
on the measure he had proposed, He did 
not, therefore, think it could be fairly said 
that its provisions were wholly unknown, 
either to the House or the country. He 
certainly thought sufficient time should be 
allowed before the House resolved itself 
into a Committee of the whole House on 
the Bill. He should fix such atime as he 
thought would be convenient to the House; 
but should it be considered that the interval 
he proposed was not long enough, he 
could have no objection to postpone the 
Committee toa future day. There was a 
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great deal of business before the House. 
The Irish Municipal Bill was fixed for 
Friday, and on Monday the Government 
were anxious to bring forward the esti- 
mates; he, therefore, did think it very de- 
sirable that the second reading of the Bill 
should not be postponed. He wished to 
make the Bill as complete as possible be- 
fore it went into Committee; and if there 
were now a delay of a week or ten days, 
they must, after the second reading, en- 
counter an additional delay of a fortnight, 
without any object being gained. 

Mr. Benett thought there was no ground 
whatever for the postponement which had 
been suggested. Such of his constituents 
as he had had the opportunity personally 
to explain the provisions of the Bill to, at 
once understood it. He had had a con- 
versation respecting it with one beneficed 
clergyman, who had stated that he con- 
sidered its provisions most favourable to 
the clergy, He (Mr. Benett) was for pay- 
ing the utmost regard to the interests of 
the tithe owners; but he rather doubted 
whether the provisions of the Bill were 
not more favourable to them than justice 
demanded. 

Colonel Thompson said, he was in 
favour of any course which would tend to 
allow sufficient time for the consideration 
of this great measure. If the commercial 
and manufacturing interests have demanded 
that the commutation of tithe awarded by 
the Commissioners should be vested en- 
tirely in a money-rent, he thought that 
powerful portion of the community, be- 
tween whom and the manufacturing in- 
terests there certainly was a frequent col- 
lision, would have said they were hardly 
treated, and that it was not altogether fair 
that the whole weight of that powerful 
body (the Church) should be thrown on 
that side which would operate against the 
agricultural interests. Still the manu- 
facturing interests had a perfect right to 
demand something in their favour ; and 
what he should suggest would be, whether 
it would not be possible to decide that 
there should be an equal division of the 
point in dispute, 2. e., by deciding, in the 
case of tithes,—that the commutation 
granted should be half vested in a corn- 
rent (as proposed by the present Bill), 
continuing the other half in a money-rent, 
which, he considered, would be the easy 
and proper mode of disposing of the 
question. 

Mr. Pemberton observed, that the dif- 
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ference, as he understood, between hon. 
Members was not sv much respecting the 
mere principle of the measure, strictly 
considered, as the extent to which that 
principle might be carried. In his opinion 
the Bill did not go far enough; he was, 
therefore, more a Reformer than the noble 
Lord ; and the question of extent involved 
the whole principle of the measure. He 
thought that the time which had elapsed 
since Saturday was hardly enough for 
the consideration of a measure so impor- 
tant, and which it was necessary should 
be examined, with the view of sceing 
whether it really afforded fair ground for 
an expectation that under it a commu- 
tation of tithes could be eifccted. By the 
Bill, as it stood, both parties, if they hap- 
pened to concur, might avoid commu- 
tation, or one, being hostile to the other 
could insist on commutation. ‘To make 
commutation voluntary or compulsory 
ought to be the principle of such a mea- 
sure; the extent, tlen, involved the prin- 
ciple; he thought the Bill did not go far 
enough. They were all agreed that facili- 
ties should be given for commutation, but 
it was most material to inquire what the 
Opinion of the parties interested was to 
the probable effect of the combination of 
the voluntary and compulsory regulations 
in bringing about the commutation of 
tithes. For these reasons he thought it 
would be advisable to postpone the second 
reading until that which really constituted 
the principle of the Bill was fully known 
and considered. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer: As 
the hon. and learned Gentleman not 
only assented to the principle of commu- 
tation, but also admitted that the prin- 
ciple was adopted in the Bill, he thought 
they were in full possession of his author- 


{ Fes. 





ity in favour of the measure. The only | 
practical way of bringing the hon. and | 
learned Gentleman’s argument to issue, | 
was by a discussion in Committee. It was | 
impossible to occupy time advantageously | 
in the discussion otherwise than in Com- | 
mittee. Surely every argument which | 
could be adduced in favour of the Bill) 
being printed and circulated throughout | 
the country, was an argument in favour of | 
the second reading, his noble Friend | 
having distinctly stated that his object | 
was to have the Bill printed. 

Sir Thomas Freemantle was for the 
postponement of the second reading, on 
the ground that hon. Members had not 
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been able to obtain a sufficient number of 


copies to send to their constituents. When 
he said this, he begged it to be under- 
stood that he had no wish to delay the 
Bill; being, on the contrary, favourable 
to its provisions. 

Sir Matthew White Ridley thought 
there was a necessity for immediately 
going into a discussion of the Bill. He 
had received a letter that day, the writer 
of which expressed an opinion which, 
though by no means flattering to the noble 
Lord opposite, as the framer of the Bill, 
he should state to the House. ‘“ The Bill 
(observed his correspondent) reflected no 
great credit on its framers; it contained 
much that was highly objectionable. This 
would, no doubt, be corrected when the 
Bill went into Committee; and, therefore, 
the sooner the principle of it was discussed 
and disposed of the better.” In that 
opinion he (Sir M. W. Ridley) entirely 
concurred, 

Mr. Goulburn wished to know whether 
it was the noble Lord’s intention to enter 
into a discussion of the principle of the 
Bill at that moment; or whether he wished 
it to be read a second titne merely for the 
purpose of supplying some omissions in it. 

Lord John Russell was anxious to have 
the Bill read a second time as soon as 
possible, as there would be then more 
time to consider its details with all the at- 
tention they deserved. He did not pre- 
tend to say, in reply to the objection which 
had been read by the hon. Baronet oppo- 
site, that the language in which the Bill 
was drawn was strictly in accordance with 
Parliamentary custom and usage in such 
cases. The form in which certain provi- 
sions of the Bill had been submitted to the 
House might, no doubt, be altered. He 
claimed not the merit of being able to 
draw up Acts of Parliament in strictly 
technical phraseology, for he knew it was 
a task of very considerable difficulty, re- 
quiring a great deal of practice and expe- 
rience. In this respect, he doubted not, 
but that improvements might be effected. 
Nor did he mean to contend that there 
were not omissions in the Bill which 
might be supplied when it went into Com- 
mittee. But to the principle of the Bill 
he adhered. Nor was he disposed to con- 
sider the propriety of admitting any 
alterations into its main provisions until it 
had gone into Committee. 

Sir Robert Inglis wished to know 
whether, if the Bill were now read a 
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second time, the noble Lord would regard 
that second reading as merely pro formd ; 
or was he disposed to think that in per- 
mitting it to advance this stage, the 
House was pledging itself to the principle 
of the measure? 
seat, he begged to disclaim being bound 
by the opinion expressed by the hon. 
Member near him (Mr. Pemberton); and 
he wished it might be understood, that in 
addressing that House, that hon. Member 
was expressing merely his own opinion, to 
which those who sat upon the same side 
with him were in nowise bound. 

Lord John Russell thought it would be 
an extremely inconvenient practice, if a 
Bill were read a second time, and it was 
to be considered that the House had not 
affirmed its principle. 


Commutation of Trthes 


firmed the general principle—that there 


should be a commutatation of tithe into a | 


rent-charge. But whether the general 
principle should be carried further—whe- 


ther that commutation should be compul- | 


sory or voluntary—was another question 


to be decided after farther discussion. It | 


was by no means at variance with the prin- 
ciple of the Bill that the commutation 
should be wholly compulsory, and it would 


be for the hon. Member, who thought it | 


ought to be so, to show that, after the 
House had affirmed the general principle. 
The hon. Baronet opposite was, no doubt, 
as well prepared at the present moment to 


enter into a discussion of the principle of 


the Bill as he could be if the second 
reading or the aflirmation of its general 
ptinciple were postponed to some future 
day, as the ‘* ancient and venerable” 
arguments with which the hon. Baronet 
would oppose it, had been fora long period 
marshalled in the hon. Baronet’s mind, and 
frequently stated to the public. 

The order of the day for the second 
reading of the Bill was read, and the 
question put, that the Bill be read a second 
time. 

Mr. Greene said, that the parties should 
not be left to themselves to settle their 
own disputes as to commutation; the Le- 
gislature should seek to frame a regulation 
calculated to prevent disputes. It would 
be unjust to have a partial instead of a 
general commutation in parishes, by which 
the different holders on lands in the same 
parish would be placed in different circu n- 


{COMMONS} 


Before resuming his | 


In the present | 
case, if the House permitted the Bill to be | 
read a second time, he should certainly | 
assume that, in doing so, they had af- | 
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stances with regard to the method of va- 
'luing tithes. With respect to the appoint- 
/ ment of Tithe Commissioners, he perfectly 
concurred in the propriety of establishing 
_that provision, in order that an uniformity 
might be preserved in the system; for if it 
_was a sufficient foundation for the ap- 
/pointment of Poor Law Commissioners, 
that the administration of the Poor Laws 
_was different in different parishes, that ob- 
servation applied with even greater force 
to the case of tithes. 

| Mr, Lennard expressed some doubt 
|whether it would not be found necessary 
to alter that provision of the noble Lord’s 
Bill by which it was proposed to take the 
| average of the last seven years as the basis 
for the commutation of tithes. Prices had 
been much higher on the average within 
the last seven than within the last twenty 
months, and, therefore, unless it could be 
shown that tithes had fallen in a corre- 
sponding ratio, or that prices were likely 
again to rise, it would be unfair to take 
that average as the standard of valuation. 
He hoped an inquiry would be insti- 
tuted into this point, as it would be very 
unfair that the landowner should be perma- 
nently charged with a higher rate of pay- 
ment on a higher rate of price for the 
produce of his land than he had received. 
There was another point to which he 
wished to advert—namely, the adoption 
,of the two different sums of sixty and 
| seventy-five per cent. as the minimum and 
/maximum. He thoughtit would be much 
| better to ascertain what was a fair deduc- 
tion to be made, otherwise the grasping 
and exacting tithe-owner would be placed 
ina much better situation than the indul- 
| gent and considerate owner of tithes. This 
| Bill was called in the country “ the Clergy- 
/ man’s Bill,” and there were some provisions 
in it which fully justified that appellation. 
The Bill provided, that if the tithe-owner 
had allowed his tithe to be in arrear two 
years, he might obtain the whole of those 
two years’ arrears from the party charged 
with the payment of tithe. Now, this 
placed the tithe-owner in a better position 
than the landlord stood in at present, for 
if a creditor entered upon the land of a 
tenant and took his goods in execution, 
the utmost claim which the landlord could 
make was for one year’s rent, but under 
the provisions of this Bill, if the landlord 
or any other creditor entered upon the 
land, the tithe-owner could claim two 
years’ arrears of tithes, If, then, they put 
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the tithe-owner in as good a situation as [tion of fifteen per cent. was to make an 
the landlord with regard to his rent, they | allowance for the variation in the cost of 
would do ail that the justice of the case | coilection. Now he, as a landlord, who had 








required. He admitted the great import- | 
ance of having this question settled, but | 
when the House looked at the great re. | 
sponsibility which the landlord was to take | 
upon himself, it became them to be very | 
careful in looking into the details of this | 
Bill. It was very probable that the Corn | 
Laws would soon be repealed, and it was 
quite obvious, that unless prices were kept 
up by some other means than those now in 
operation, the landlord would be placed 
under very great disadvantages, and there- 
fore they ought to watch this Bill, lest 


nothing to do with the collection of tithes, 
but much with the payment of them, was 
quite satisfied with this Bill, for it was, he 
repeated, a just and honest one. He was, 
however, of opinion that the commutation 
should be permanent and compulsory. 
With respect to the effect and objects of 
the commutation of tithe, it was designed 
not to benefit the landlord, but to promote 
the welfare of the country at large. 
There were large tracts of waste lands 
which had hitherto been left unreclaimed 
solely owing to the injurious operation of 


they should be subjected to unfair incum- | the law of tithe, for no man would lay out 


brances, particularly when the commuted 


202. upon the improvement of land if he 


payment for tithes was proposed to be the | was obliged to pay 5/. for leave to lay it 


| 


same, whether agriculture was flourishing | out. 


or not. He hoped the Bill would not be 
pressed forward with any undue haste, but | 
that abundance of time would be given for 
the full consideration of its details. 

Mr. Benett agreed with his hon. Friend, 
the Memberfor Maldon, in calling this mea- 
sure the Clergyman’s Bill ; but still it was a 
just and honourable Bill, and was founded 
on sound principles. He presumed his hon. 
Friend called this the Clergyman’s Bill, 
because it did justice tothe tithe-holder, 
and it was on this ground he (Mr. Benett) 
agreed in the propriety ofthe term. He 


| 
} 
| 
| 


also agreed with his hon.Friend, that there | 


was something obscure in that part of the 
Bill which related to taking the amount of 
tithes at between sixty and seventy-five 
per cent. of their valuation. He believed 
that the valuation was to be taken on the 
gross amount of the average of the last 
seven years, and twenty-five per cent. was 
to be remitted for the cost of collection 
and other incidental expenses. He was 
sure that all the English surveyors who 
knew anything of the subject would admit 
that twenty-five per cent. was rather too 
low than too high an estimate of the charge 
of collection, 
the clergy, as well as to the lay-owner of 
tithes their extreme value, and they prob- 
ably would, under its operation, receive 
more than they did at present. As to the 
variation of fifteen per cent., his hon. Friend 
should remember that it was quite impos- 
sible to be accurate in everything. There 
were different modes of collecting tithes 
adopted in different parishes, and conse- 
quently there was a great difference in the 
expenses of the collection, and that varia- 


The Bill then would give to | 





He was satisfied with the measure, 
and in his opinion it ought to be well 
received by the whole of the country. 

Mr. Pemberton said, that the great ob- 
ject of the measure was to effect with cer- 
tainty and with unanimity the commuta- 
tion of tithe for a permanent rent-charge. 
He thought that the Bill of the noble 
Lord ought to secure at least this great 
advantage, but it appeared to him, that so 
far from finding in this measure any cer- 
tainty in effecting this object, it would at 
| the end of the five years looked forward to 
| by the Bill, and ten times five years, be 
quite problematical whether one-half the 
land subject to tithes would have been at 
all affected by this Bill. He had stated 
some time back, that if the principle of 
compulsion was to be adopied in carrying 
this measure into execution, it should be 
the compulsion of the Legislature, and not 
of individuals. The Bill before the House 
professed to effect the commutation ot 
tithes in one or other of three several modes. 
The first mode was by means of voluntary 
agreements between the tithe payer and 
the tithe receiver. ‘The second mode pro- 
posed was by agreements entered into by 
certain proportions of the tithe receivers 
'and the tithe payers, so as to be binding 
| upon the whole. And the third method 
suggested was by the interposition of the 
tithe commissioners themselves, in case 
such interposition should be called for by 
either of the parties not coming to an 
agreement amongst themselves. With 
regard to the proposed voluntary agree- 
| ment between the tithe owners and the 
land owners, the law as it at present 
stood enabled such parties not only to 
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effect a commutation of tithes for a rent- 
charge, but, what was still more important, 
it enabled them to secure an absolute 
and permanent commutation, So also 
in the case of incumbents of parishes and 
other individuals having only a partial 
interest in tithes, the present law enabled 
them to make agreements for composition 
without the aid of the machinery of this 
Bill, or the expense and trouble of setting 
that machinery in motion. With regard 
to the second plan contained in the provi- 
sions of this Bill, it ought not to be for- 
gotten, that the right to receive tithes was 
in many instances divided between the 
rector and the vicar of the parish ; and he 
(Mr. Pemberton) should be glad to know 
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land. It could not be denied that there 
would be a vast number of cases in which, 
from the age, the infirmities, and from 
other circumstances, the existing incum- 
bents of parishes would not be willing 
either to take the trouble, undergo the 
labour, or incur the expense of endeavour- 
ing to effect a permanent arrangement, 
which arrangement would not come into 


Operation until after death had removed 


/him, or them, from the possibility of de- 


riving any benefit from it. Look again at 


|the multitude of cases which would arise 
| in parishes under lay patronage, where the 
incumbent was not likely to act against, or 
| to adopt, any course contravening the 
wishes of his patron, by claiming the pro- 


whether it was the object and intention of | 


the clause for carrying into execution this 
second portion of the scheme that the 
rector possessing three-fourths of the 
tithes should have the power of binding 
the vicar, who is entitled to one-fourth, 
and also whether such an agreement so 


visions of this Bill. Again, in the instances 
of landowners absent from this country, 
or of minors, or even of lunatics, and in- 
deed in several other cases it would fre- 


quently occur that trustees, guardians and 


committees would not only hesitate, but 


| decline to interfere and bind their princi- 


brought about was designed to be binding | 
_multitudinous cases, prevent the Bill being 


upon all persons interested in tithes, whe- 
ther tithe payers or tithe receivers. 
did not understand why three-fourths of a 
body of tithe owners should be allowed by 
their acts to bind the remaining one-fourth 
of the same body; but he maintained that 
if this principle (whether objectionable or 


He | 


pals; and thus these feelings would, in 


carried into execution. Under such cir- 


cumstances, he begged to ask the House if 


not) were asserted at all, it ought to be | 


asserted to the fullest extent, namely, to 
the carrying tithe commutation against 
even the wishes, to a certain degree, of 
both tithe owners and tithe payers. He, 
however, did not apprehend that the clause 
to which he now referred was either very 
important, or that it would be likely to 
lead either to any great advantage or any 
decided prejudice, but the clause was fol- 
lowed by another, upon which much reli- 
ance had been placed by the noble Lord 
at the Head of the Home Department, and 
who had held out the expectation that from 
its provisions tithes in kind would in a 
short time have no longer existence. The 
provision of this clause was, that the Com- 
missioners might interpose at the instance 
either of the tithe owner or the tithe 
payer, and it must therefore be assumed 
that to either the one party or the other 
the commutation was a matter of interest 
to beeffected. ‘This was, however, in his 
opinion a most fallacious assumption, 
especially in those cases where the incum- 
bent tithe owner had already made his own 
arrangement with the tenants on the 


it were desirable to effect a commutation 
of tithes in the manner provided by these 
latter clauses of this Bill. The Bill pro. 
fessed to establish harmony, but he would 
inquire whether it was possible to devise a 
measure more calculated to destroy har- 
mony of feeling and produce dissent, than 
one which gave the power of compelling 
one reluctant portion of the parties inter- 
ested to accede to the wishes of the other 
perhaps smaller portion; and it was pro- 
posed by this Bill to establish peace, 
whereas its provisions afforded the best 
means of destroying peace. In short the 
Bill would require some radical alterations 
in order to make it effective in respect of 
the objects it professed to have in view, and 
it was the duty of the State to effect that 
object in a manner least inconvenient both 
to the payer and to the receiver of tithes. 
He admitted that it was desirable that 
commutation should be effected, but he 
thought that the system of commutation 
proposed would be disadvantageous, com- 
bining the evils of both the compulsory 
and voluntary systems, without possessing 
any of the advantages of either. 

The Solicttor-General observed that 
the real question now before the House 
was, whether or not the provisions of the 
bill now under consideration were calcu- 
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lated to effect its scope and object. From 
the argument and reasoning in this respect 
of his hon. and learned Friend who had 
just sat down, he felt himself under the 
necessity of wholly and entirely differing. 
In treating upon this question, it was ne- 
cessary to look at the history of measures 
which for this same object had been pre- 
viously introduced to the judgment and 
consideration of the legislature. The 
measures brought forward in the Sessions 
of 1833 and 1834 had failed under cir- 
cumstances to which it was not necessary 
further to allude. ‘Those measures were 
followed by the Bill introduced last Ses- 
sion by the right bon. Baronet, the Mem- 
ber for Tamworth, the objection to which 
was, that if passed it would have been 
still-born, and proved a complete dead 
Jetter in the Statute Book. It was a 
measure merely permissive—it was left 
wholly to the voluntary feeling of parties 
interested in tithes. The measure itself 
had a sort of obscurity which would make 
individuals prefer the present evils to 
the care of its doubtful provision. Every 
person likely to be affected by such a 
measure as that—a measure which did 
not enforce immediate commutation, but 
tacitly,as it were, held out an intimation 
that if it were not acted upon some other 
more compulsory measure must follow it 
—would rather take his chance of being 
compelled by some subsequent measure 
than immediately avail himself of that. It 
therefore became the duty of any person 
introducing a measure in the present day 
for the commutation of tithes to make 
the commutation either wholly voluntary 
or compulsory on the parties. As, how- 
ever, the principles of this Bill would in 
all probability be misunderstood, it would 
be perhaps desirable that he (the Solicitor- 
General) should very shortly state the 
objects it proposed to effect. In the first 
place it was clear that the first step to be 
taken in framing such a Bill must be to 
afford parties agreeing to a commutation 
the means of carrying it into effect. That, 
accordingly, was the first object of this 
Bill. He (the Solicitor-General) had lis- 
tened with great deference to what had 
fallen from hon. Members on the other 
side on this subject, and he could not see 
what possible danger there could be in 
allowing to parties agreeing between 
themselves to commute tithe, the means of 
carrying the commutation into effect, 
provided certain necessary precautions 
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were taken. The hon. Member for Lan- 
caster had made an objection of which he 
(the Solicitor-General) confessed he could 
not see the importance. It was said that 
the consequence of this facility to persons 
desirous of effecting a commutation would 
be so to confuse the boundaries of pro- 
perties as to make it extremely doubtful 
what land was or was not subjected to a 
commutation, But this appeared to bim 
(the Solicitor-General) to be an objection 
to the present system also, and one which 
could not well be obviated. It was one 
already in operation. Then what was the 


next step to be taken by the framers of 


a Commutation Bill? Why, to afford 
the means of effecting the commutation 
in cases where the majority of a parish 
desired it in opposition to the minority. 
This was upon a principle so universally 
recognised, that of the larger portion of a 
community governing the smaller, that 
there could be no doubt of its justice; and 
it seemed to him (the Solicitor-General) 
that the mode proposed, in this instance, 
by the Bill was the most reasonable that 
could possibly be suggested. There was 
yet one step further to which the proposers 
of this measure proposed to go. It was 
that if either of two parties desired a come 
mutation, the other being averse to it, 
then that the party so desiring it should 
have the right to compel the other tocome 
into the arrangement, due care being 
taken that the matter was fairly con- 
ducted. This was the general principle 
on which the Bill was constructed. Now 
it certainly did appear to him that his 
hon. and learned Friend (Mr. Pemberton) 
was somewhat inconsistent in his argu- 
ment on this point of the Bill. His hon, 
and learned Friend had actually inti- 
mated his intention of opposing the second 
reading, not because the Bill went too far 
in this respect, but because it did not go 
far enough. His hon. and learned Friend 
must allow him to contrast with his 
opinion that of the hon. Member for Wilt- 
shire, who had had a thirty years’ expe- 
rience of the operation of tithe, and who 
had stated that the mode here proposed 
was a just and equitable mode, and one, 
moreover, which would meet with a gene- 
ral acquiescence. Thus it would be seen 
that he differed materially from his hon. 
and learned Friend in the view which he 
had taken of this measure. He next 
came to the observations of the hon, 
Member for Maldon. The hon. Member 
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seemed to have fallen into an error when 
he objected that the effect of taking the | 
average of the last seven years would be 
to arrive at too high an amount, as the 
price of corn during those years would be | 


found to be higher than if an average of | 


the last twenty years had been taken. It 
appeared to him (the Solicitor-General) 
that the hon. Member was mistaken in 
this view, for, taking the average of that 
seven years, it would be found that if 
during the first part of the time the prices 
were high, during the latter part of the 
time the prices were low, and the average 


therefore would be as fair an average as | 


any that could be had. The- question of 
the number of years was one of detail, 
and consequently one for the Committee 
—the principle of average would be the 
same. ‘The hon. Member had another 
objection, which was, that the amount of 
the commutation should be calculated on 
the amount of rent actually paid, not on 
the amount agreed to be paid, without 
allowing for that which was thrown off; 
but the hon, Member would find that 
there was a corrective power in other 
clauses of the Bill which made it unneces- 
sary to answer the objection. The princi- 
ple of average was that on which the 
commutation would be calculated, and 
by it the proportion of each tithe payer 
would be regulated. There was one ob- 
jection which had been repeatedly urged 
by the right hon. Baronet, the Member 
for the University of Oxford, which was, 
that it was perfectly monstrous to ask the 
clergy to accept 60/. where they were en- 
titled to claim 100/. It appeared to him 
(the Solicitor-general) that this objection 
proceeded from the right hon. Gentleman 
not having sufficiently considered the 
nature of the right of the clergyman to the 
1007. Was not the right hon. ‘Gentleman | 
aware that the only condition upon which 
the soil was generally made to yield pro- 
duce enough to make the 100/. one tenth 
of the whole, was that the clergyman 
should actually take a less sum than that 


which would nominally be due to him? | 


This principle was, in point of fact, 


actually in operation in most of the estates | 


in the kingdom, and, if that were the case, 
it did away with the injustice of asking 
the clergyman to take a less sum than 
that to which he was nominally entitled. 
These appeared to him to have been the 
main objections to the ill, and they cer- 
tainly appeared to} himo be objections to 
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| the details entirely, and not to the princi- 
ple. It was beyond the power of legislation 
| at once to meet all the objections which 
| could be raised to a measure, or at once to 
| provide a certain and universal remedy, by 
positive enactment, for every anomaly 
| which might have existed ; ; it was enough if 
the measure grappled boldly with the main 
question. This the present measure was 
as fair a one as could be drawn, and he 
| therefore hoped to see the motion for the 
second reading pass unanimously. 

Sir Robert Inghs: As the hon, and 
learned Member who had just sat down, 
and the hon. and learned Member who had 
| preceded him in the debate, had severaily 
alluded to him in the course of their 
observations, he felt himself bound to 
trespass for a very few minutes on the at- 
tention of the House. His noble Friend had 
said that he desired to maintain the ancient 
and venerable rights of the Church. He 
thought those rights as venerable as law, 
and as ancient as justice, and he hoped 
ultimately to have the support of all those 
in the country whose opinions he respected, 
even though he might now stand alone in 
those extreme opinions which were attri- 
buted to him. The hon. and_ learned 
Member had said that he was in error in 
complaining that the clergy should be 
called on to receive 601., when they were 
entitled to 1002. He maintained, how- 
ever, that such a proposition was unjust. 
The hon. and learned Member had said, 
that it was only owing to the clergy taking 
less than the sum they were nominally 
entitled to that the amount of produce, 
which produced that nominal sum, was 
yielded; but he would ask the hon. and 
‘learned Member into whose pocket he 
| proposed that the difference should go? 

Whether he intended that the amount 
should go to the landlord or to the culti- 
_vators? Every legal contract entered into 
for the payment or commutation of tithe 
went on the supposition that the Church 
was entitled to one-tenth of the produce, 
and by what right was it that this prin- 
ciple was now proposed to be set aside? 
He objected to this measure because it 
was compulsory, and because it proposed 
to be immutable. They had no more 
right to deprive the clergy of their right 
to tithe than they would have to deprive 
him of his ground-rents. He might be 
told that in the cases of Canal Bills pri- 
vate property was sacrificed to the public 
good; but he would reply that in’ those 
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cases the owners of property had their 
claims decided on by a Jury well-chosen, 
and prepared to give them the full amount 
of its value, not to deprive them of nearly 
one-third of it. If in the case of private 
property the Legislature would not lend 
itself to an act of spoliation, why do so 
in a case where the property of the public 
was concerned? This was his objection 
to the principle of the Bill—he should 
state his objections to the details on a 
future occasion. There was one 
tion, however, which he would make to 
the noble Lord, as regarded the mode in 
which the commutation was to be effected. 
Would it net be better, instead of arriving 
at once ata fixed amount or average of 
previous years, to make the commutation 
depend on a progressive calculation, al- 
terable and renewable from year to year ? 
An hon. Member said, that the right 
hon. Baronet seemed to have omitted from 
his calculation the expenses of collec- 
tion, which frequently amounted to from 
25 to 40 percent. [‘* No, no.”] ‘Those 
who were not practically acquainted with 
the subject might perhaps say ‘‘ no,” but 
the fact would be found to be as he had 
said. It appeared to him that the real 
grievance of tithe had not been stated to 
the House. The evil was, that a person 
who had not laid outa single farthing in the 
cultivation of the land should be entitled 
to come in and claim the tenth of its pro- 
duce—that one-tenth frequently amount- 
ing to the whole profits of cultivation. 
Let the House suppose the case to be that 
of the manufacturer—let a manufacturer 
expend an immense sum on the erection 
of machinery and the ee of stock, 
and then be liable to the clergyman for 
one-tenth part of his aundanoinad goods ; 
how would he be able to bring his goods 
to market? In France tithes had been 
entirely swept away. In Spain they were 
going very fast. In Austria, too, they were 
beginning to go. But in this country the 
landlords and cultivators were willing to 
compromise the matteron fair and equita- 
ble terms. Still, when they were granting 
the clergy a permanent annuity on the 
land, they, the landowners expected that 
some liberal allowance would be made; 
and, indeed, unless some such 
allowance were made, the landed interest 
never would be satisfied with any measnre 
of commutation. He imtended when the 
Bill went into Committee 
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years. He was satisfied that imposing a 
rent charge would have the effect of in- 
creasing the value of tithe property. In- 
stead of twenty-four or twenty-five years 
as much as twe nty-seven or twenty- -eicht 
years’ purchase would be obtained for it 
as soon as it became permanently fixed on 
the land, on account of the additional 
security that would be given: and, there- 
fore, he must say, the Bill was in this 
respect highly advantageous to the tithe- 
owner. He wished that the quest on of 
redemption had been left out of couside:- 
ation altogether, and it was his intention, 
when they got into Committee, to propose 
an Amendiment, for the purpose of pre- 
venting any redemption of the commuta- 
tion to be effected under this measure. 

Si Edward Knatchbull hardly knew 
how to address himself to what had fallen 
from the hon. Gentleman who had just 
sat down. Those who hurt least 
cried out the most, and this he believed to 
be the case with the hon. Gentleman, 
Now, it was his (Sir Edward Knatehbull’s) 
wish, and, he trusted, the desire of every 
hon. Member in that House, to give to the 
clergy their full rights. To do justice to 
the clergy must, he felt persuc aded, be the 
object which all parties had in view. But 
while they did this, while they gave the 
tithe-owner that which was his due, sure ly 
it was not unreasonable that they should, 
tothe 
into at ly 
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landlords. He would not goa 
lenethened discussion of 
this measure on the present occasion, as 
it was not, as he before expressed, his in- 
tention to offer any opposition to the 
second reading. He should reserve what 
he had to say until he had an opportunity 
of communicating with his constituents 
on the subject, because he thought it 
only right that, before any objections were 
raised against the Bill, the fe elings of that 
part of the constituency which would be 
chiefly affected by its provisions with re- 
spect to it should be ascertained. There 
were, however, one or two points which 
were left untouched by the measure, to 


which he wished to call the attention of 


the noble Lord. In the Bill there did not 
appear to be any provisio n made for the 
payment of tithes in case of the death or 
removal to another 4 arish of the incum- 
bent shortly before the tithes becoming 
dune. Fle was aware that the present law 
was defective in this 1 spect, but he alo 
knew that many instances of hardship 
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occurred in consequence of the inability 
of parties entitled to them to recover tithes 
under such circumstauces., But the defect 
was one which could easily be remedied. 
He would only call the attention of the 
noble Lord to one other point. It was 
proposed that the average should be taken 
according to the value of the last seven 
years. This he knew to be a matter of 
detail, but still he hoped the noble Lord 
would take ¢ 
land in tillage and pasture land in regard to 
tithes should be fairly considered, and that 
no greater pressure would be placed on one 
species of land than on another, He had 
risen merely for the purpose of calling the 
attention of the noble Lord to these two 
points, but before he sat down he wished 
to makea single remark on what had been 
said — the 100/, to which the clergy- 
man was stated to be entitled. Although, 
legally speaking, the clergyman had a 
right to 1002., ‘yet actually he rarely re- 
ceived more than 752. The latter amount 
he would still get under this Bill, and, 
that being the case, the objection to the 
measure on that head seemed to be un- 
tenable. 

Mr. Jervis said, that from the manner in 
which some hon. Gentlemen had discussed 
the measure, it would seem as if there was 
not a general demand throughout the 
country fora commutation of tithes. He, 
however, knew that there was a great out- 
cry in all quarters for an alteration of the 
tithe system, and all he 
there were a great many tithes—those that 
created most vexation—which this Bill did 
not touch, He alluded to personal tithes, 
the tithes on mills, and mixed tithes. 
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They were all aware of the difficulty of 


collecting the tithes on calves, milk, eggs, 
and other articles of that description; and 
yet, notwithstanding this Bill, all such 
tithes would be still payable. The tithes 
on fish and fishing he considered an unjust 
impost, because it was notonly not founded 
on the common law, owing its origin solely 
to custom, but emai to a tax upon 
labour, The same might be said of ‘the 
tithe upon mills. He next must say, that 
the additional charge of 15s. proposed to 
be imposed on every acre of land devoted 
to the cultivation of hops was highly ob- 
jectionable, and would in fact operate as a 
most unfair increase of taxation on those 
who had expended large capitals in pre- 


paring their farms for the production of 


this particular article. In the parts of the 
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country with which he was best acquainted 
—Kent or Worcestershire, for instance-— 
he believed that no farmer grew more than 
a given quantity of hops in any one year, 
The tithes on wood formed another sub- 
ject which deserved consideration, and, 
for his part, he believed, that, unless all 
small tithes were got rid of for a corn-rent, 
the measure would not give satisfaction to 
the country. 

Mr. Hodges defended the measure. He 
considered the additional charge of 15s.an 
acre on land employed in the growth of 
hops a reasonable proposition. Without 
such payment he did not think that 
anything like fair competition could be 
maintained among the hop- “growers. 

Mr. Goulburn ‘said, thatit was not his 
intention to go at any length into the 
details of this measure, but only to advert 
to particular points. It was his desire, 
and he was satisfied it was the anxious 
wish of the noble Lord opposite, and of 
every other Member of that House, that 
whatever was done for effecting a commu- 
tation of tithes should be done in an 
amicable spuit. He fully concurred with 
the hon. and learned Gentleman, the So- 
licitor-General, that there were almost in- 
terminable difficultiesin the way of effect- 
ing aby satisfactory arrangement of this 
question, and it was because of those 
difficulties that he felt it to be essential 
that the commutation should be voluntary, 
for by a voluntary commutation alonecould 
they relieve themselves from the difficulties 
which lay in the way of anything like a 
just settlement of every case of tithes. 
The hon. Member for Chester had pointed 
out several omissions in this Bill, and enu- 
merated the tithes which he conceived 
ought to be got rid of. The great ad- 
vantage of voluntary commutation was, 
that by means of it ail these intricate 
questions could be easily settled, although 
they could not be arranged by any com- 
pu lsory system which they might adopt. 
All such tithes as those on fish, fishing, 
mills, and, in ditlerent parts of the 
country, houses, could be more readily 
commuted by agreement between the 
parties themselves thanin any other way ; 
but, for his part,he did not believe it possi- 
ble that the noble Lord could make any 
general compulsory arrangement which 
would meet the particular circumstances 
of every case. It was for this and other 
reasons, which were not necessary now to 
be noticed, that he had been disposed to 


some 
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try the experiment of voluntary commu- | 
tation before he resorted to compulsory | 
measures, The noble Lord, however, said 
that he meant to adopt ‘the voluntary 
system. What, did the noble Lord mean 
to tell the House that any pense nent 
could be tried in the short space of six 
months from the passing of the Bull, oi 
that in six months any experiment could 
be fairly tried on such a subject? Now, 
what could possibly be known of a mea- 
sure six months after it had passed? O1 
even supposing that every it vision of th 


noble Lord’s Bill were known, was it not 
likely that no comr satnieas would be 
effected until the con ipulsory part of it was 


brought to an issue?) With respect to th 
additional du ty proposed to be laid on 
Jands employed for the cultivation of hops, 
all he need say was, to express his con- 
currence in what had fallen from the hon. 
member for Kent. It was no more than 

just that those who expended large capitals 
in the production of hops should be ad . 
quately protected. If the noble Lord had 
said that no additional tithe should be im- 
posed on lands brought into hop cultiva- 
tion, what effect would that have had? 
Why, it would have enabled the land pay- 
ing the limited tithe, by converting it to | 
the growth of hops, to be brought = 
unfair competition w ith the land | 
the larger tithe in which a | ATE Ci nica had | 
been invested for the purpose of raisi 
from it this particular produce. 
were only one or tio other ai ints to whi 
he would call the attention of the nob! 

Lord, and respecting which no provisior 
seemed to have been made in the framing 
of this Bill. It appeared to him that t! 

noble Lord had not contemplated, when 








1 


the subject was under his consideration, 
the case of a rector and a viear receiving 
tithes from a particular parish. ‘There was 
a complete omission as to this case nu 
the noble Lord’s Bill. No arranzement 
had been made as to the rights of th 
rector and vicar hereafter, although thi 
nobie Lord ought to have known that it 
frequently happened that the tithe of onc 
particular produce in a parish belonged to 
the rector, and of another to the vicar. 
He should like to know, therefore, whether 
it was the intention of the noble Lord that 
the land should pay the rector’s charge a: 
an additional tax? He cited this as one 
of many things which di 
have entered into the noble | 
templation when he framed this Bil 
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unanimity existing, because, in point of 
fact, the question of appropriation involved 
what he considered a most unjustifiable 
concession to the landed interest of this 
country, ‘Tithes in their present form 
certainly should be changed. That was 
palpable, as would be proved by the fact 
that the value of land which was tithe-free 
was much greater than that of land which 
was not, alihough the land might be as 
good in the one case as the other. This 
was a fact that was well known. Land, 
then, that was tithe-free was more valuable 
than land that was subject to tithe; but 
what, he asked, was the proposition made 
to them by the noble Lord’s: Bill? Why, 
they were conferring on the landlord an 

advantage, by doing that which would 
render his property more valuable. Now 
he should like to know in what way the 
the occupier of the land, the 
yeomen of England, were to be benefitted 
by the proposed measure. To be sure 
they were told that the interests of these 
patties and the landlord were identical— 
that they represented only one person; 
but while they gave the landlord an ad- 
vantage in some instances of forty per 
cent, and in others twenty-five per cent, 
he was wholly at a loss to conceive what 
the benefit was, that they intended to con- 
fer on the tenant by the arrangement. 
What advantage, he asked, did the oc- 
cupying tenant derive under this Bill? If 
the tithe was taken away, would not the 
landlord be free to let his ground for the 
full value? Where was the benefit, then, 
to the occupying tenant? They had a 
right to deal with tithes as public property, 
and for the benefit of the public at large. 
They should take care that great public 
principles were not sacrificed to the ad- 
vancement of personal interests. In any 
arrangement that they should come to on 
this subject, they should recollect that they 
were the trustees of this property for the 
community at large, and that they should 
legislate for the benefit of all, and not for 
the advantage of any particular class. If, 
in the settiement of the tithe question in 
Treland, they had felt it necessary to have 
an appropriation of some part of the Church 
revenues for the instruction and moral 
benefit of the people, why should they not 
in England? Let the people 


tenantry, 


do the same 


derive some benefit from the settlement of 


this question; and let it not be promul- 
vated through the country that this House 
iting on a great question for the 


was legis! 
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advancement of private and personal inter- 
ests. He had no hesitation to declare 
his conviction that this measure would be 
a most unpopular measure, and would be 
received with any thing but satisfaction by 
the country. With respect to that part of 
the Bill which deducted from twenty-five 
to forty per cent from the clergyman, he 
certainly did not approve of taking such 
a sum from the clergyman. ‘The ground 
alleged was, that the clergyman, under the 
proposed plan, would be saved the ex- 
penses of collection, and have additional 
security. The expense of collection bore 
no just proportion to this reduction. Why, 
he would venture to state, that throughout 
the entire county of Essex the tithe was 
in no instance taken in kind, but was paid 
to the clergyman in money. The clergy- 
man either had the tithe collected in money 
from the tithe-payers, or had the large 
tenant to collect it for him. He ventured 
to say, that he did not think that the ex- 
pense of collection could much exceed 
five per cent, and he certainly thought 
that it was most unfair to subject the 
clergyman to such an injury as to make 
so large a deduction from his income. 
He certainly did not want to manifest any 
extraordinary affectation of sympathy for 
the clergy. He certainly had no hesita- 
tion to say, that for the clergy he enter- 
tained respect, and he thought, that toa 
certain extent, their rights should be re- 
spected. So far as regarded the existing 
clergy, he had no objection that, so long 
as they remained, they should be allowed 
to preserve all that belonged to them. 
However, with the same frankness, he 
would avow, that he sincerely hoped that 
the time would come when they would 
have no church at all. He repeated, that 
in the measure before the House there 
was a perfect sacrifice of public principles 
to personal interests, and he foresaw that 
it would prove alike injurious to the church 
and unsatisfactory to the country. He 
did not profess himself to be a friend - 
the Church; but he would repeat, that, i 

the ungenerous sense of the term at loan, 
he did not wish to be considered its 
enemy. Although much opinion had been 
expressed that evening on the subject of 
the measure before the House, it appeared 
to him that the measure did not appear to 
be well understood, and he certainly 





thought that the more discussion it received 
ithe better. He was of opinion that this 
measure would determine who were the 
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friends of the people and who were not. 
He intended that night to take the sense 
of the House upon the objections which 
he felt bound to offer to this Bill. He 
would ask, was it to be expected that the 
people would consider as in any way bene- 
ficial to them, a measure which would go 
to put 4,000,000/. a-year into the hands 
of the landlords of the country, without 
the least regard to the advantage of the 
great bulk of the people, to whom a portion 
of those tithes were originally devoted? 
Whatever there was venerable in the cha- 
racter of tithes was assoc! 
antiquity. 
that their true history, and the nature an 
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ited with their 


{Fes. 22} 





It was only in their antiquity | 


objects of their original institution was to | 


be found. Those tithes had been diverted 
from their original purposes, and a 


large | 


portion of them became the prey of the | 


Let it 


, 
» those 


usurpations of lay mpr 4. onan 

not then be said, that in that Hons« 
who had larze and extensive ary “ in- 
terests involved, had endeavoured, far 
as they could, to shield their own iii 
sions. He trusted, in conclusion, 
‘ 


- tay ~ 
INterests 


legislate with a just sense of the 


of those for whose advantage a large por- | lane 
was originally ine | 


tion of those tithes 
tended. 

Mr. Cutlar Fergusson was understooc 
to say, that he must protest against the 
observations which had been made respect- 
ing the measure before the House. The 
hon. Gentleman had stated that the mea- 
sure went to sacrifice all other interests to 
the advantage of the landlord. ‘That doc- 
trine had been often enunciated in that 
House, that any deduction from the 
amount of tithes was for the benetit of the 
landlord; but he must say, that in the ob- 
servations which the hou. Member had 
thought fit to offer on the measure before 
the House a more uncandid statement of 
the principle of any Bill had never been 
put forward. The hon. Member had said 
that this was a measure for the exclusive 
advantage of the landlords. It was quite 
clear, however, that the hon. Gentleman 
had considered the measure with very little 
attention, and certainly not with his usual 
ability. There was no such thing in the 
Bill as valuation in the first instance. The 
valuation was to be determined by the va- 
Juation for the previous seven years. One 


of the principles of the Bill was, that if 


any individual felt that he was overcharged, 
or that he was called on to pay mere than 


that in | pay 
any settlement of this question they should | 
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he considered the value of his tithes, in 
such case any person so circumstanced 


would have the right to apply tothe Com- 


missioners for a new valuation, The richt 
hon. Gentleman proceeded to contend that 
this part of the measure was perfectly free 
from objections, and was so framed as to 


be conducive to the mutual interests both 


of the tithe owner and the tithe payer. He 
} 


explained the ae of this portion of 
the measure, and endeavoured to maintain 
that the prine i le on which it was founded 
was one not only perfectly free from objec- 
tions, but entitled to the { lest appro. { 
both of the House and the country. Th 
| | hon. Member for Southwark had inveighed 
! against the measure as one in which t 


interests of the landlords were alone con- 


sulted, and at the same time he 


ato i 
what benefit did the occupying tenant, 
he tithe-payer, derive f ) this measure ? 
But, he would ask, ia reply, did not t 
tenant derive more advantage than tha 

jJandiord ¢ Wiat did tl \ i gain ? 
|The t nant would | e| { ion to 

y the amount of | rent rad 

benefit of the reductions ild go entirely 
l into | e pe ! 4 OF *% wey tht, < 1 the 
i landlord would not rive tl ivantace 
of a single farthing during the term of th 
| exis te nt’s lease Nothing ec i be 
| more unfounded tn jus than t con. 
| oun te aat miwes : : } + } 
‘Gere aes. manner mm whien t non 
| Ge ntleman had spoken of this pait of 

| Bill. But if any advantages were held 
lout to the landlord could there | y 
thing unreasonable in that? Let therm 
consider the increased r sponsibility which 
the landlord undertook. Let them eon- 
sider the situation in which this Bull would 
| place him. The landlord would, under 
| the operation of this Bitl, stand in i- 





tuation of 


a person liable to be distraimed 
for the t T 


payment of 


would no longer be liable to be applied to 
for the payment of this charge, and the 
clergyman would have the great advantage 
of the security afforded him by the liability 
of the landlord. There was this addi- 
tional consideration, that the | d was 
likely to lose in the payment of the tithe, 
for he was bound to pay the full amount 


of whatever demand the clerevman beeame 
entitled to, and he might not perhaps be 
able to collect th 
With re 


it amount from the sant, 


spect to the deductions of twentv- 


five or forty per cent., he considered that 
as the clerevman would have increased se- 
curity, and would reccive his money without 
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trouble or expense, it was but reasonable | confer the most extensive and valuable 
that some deductions should be made. He | benefits upon the country. 

peteved that would be admitted on all Sir Robert Peel said, that the House 
hand Wherever the valuation was not | were to consider whether there had been 


such a prema — case made out in favour 

of the principle of the Bill as would war- 
tion, and the amount of the reduction; rant them in fein it to be reada 
would vary from twenty-five to forty per | second time. Its leading principle was, 
cent., in proportion to the difficulty that | that in certain circumstances compulsion 
might be found in collecting the arrears. | might be admitted. To that he did not 
He considered that the Bill would be satis- | object, provided it was arranged upon 
factory to all parties, and have a fair and | principles perfectly just and equitable 
just r l >] ‘ation, upon a | towards both the landowner and thetenant. 
fur basis, of all the various interests con- | In the course of the Bill’s progress through 
cerned, The principles of this Bill had | the Commitice, the hon. Gentleman oppo- 
been most clearly and satisfactorily ex- | site would have the power of fulfilling the 

t 


nacgdeed to be fair, the Commissioners 
would have a right to make a new valua- 


plained in the admirable speech of his | declaration he had made, and of moving 
wobl riend, in which | an Amendment to the effect that one- 
superic of this Biil to any tenth of the gross produce should in 


had ever before been brought forward on | every case be taken from the occupying 
| ‘tenant, siace it appeared that nothing 
ss would satisfy him—that no deduction 


ever, which had not been menti t 
from the amount of the sum which in 


namely, that there was to be 





agreement, as well as : Bipitne trictness of law the occupying tenant 
ment, as to the amount of commutation. | should pay would satisfy him. The 
The Bill enacted, that it nl person found | hon. Gentleman also proposed that a por- 
fault with his valuatio n, and thought that | Gon should be set apart for public pur- 
he was overcharged, he would have a right | poses; but, even with that appropriation, 
to appeal. The great object of the framers | he doubted whether the measure would 


of the Bill was, to do injustice to no per- | give satisfaction to the occupying tenant. 
son. ‘The measure, inhi opinion, was} He had listened to the lucid speech of 
fuir and honest towards all parties con-| his Majesty’s Solicitor-General, but he 
cerned, and was by far the best and fairest | could not say, that the argument it con- 

that had ever been proposed for | tained was so conclusive to his mind as to 
the commutation of tithes. it would be | induce him to join in the unqualified panes 


1] 
it 


Casul 


sdesacitbes to te Cit anaes would gyric passed on the Bill by the hon, 
be advantageous to the landlord and to Gentleman. He would, however, give his 
the tenant. The ¢ v4 advantage to the consent to the second reading of the Bill; 
tenant would be, that there rads no when it reached the Committee, he should 


longer be a tax upon his industry and | facilitate, by any suggestions which occurred 
capital, At present the tenant could not |to him, the passing of the Bill, upon 
place increased capital in the improve- | principles which should appear to him 
ment of his land, but it became liable to | fair and reasonable. The argument of 
have a portion of the increased produce ne hon. ne learned Gentleman (Mr. 
taken for the payment of tithes. That | Harvey) was fatal to any attempt at a 
would be the case no longer, and the | piven tion of tithes upon any principle 
tenant would thus be released from a very | whatever, and he must say lie never heard 
annoying and = disadvantayeous impost. | reflections mere unjust than those thrown 
The right hon. Gentleman proceeded to | out by the hon. Member against the 
contend that this measure, if carried, would landowners who had seats in that House, 
be of the greatest possible advantage to | merely because they were willing to con- 
the country. He referred to the fact that | sider the subject freely, with a view to 


/ 
no tithe-systi m existed in Scotland, and attempt a satisfactory settlement of this 
he attributed a great portion of the pros- | intricate question. As to whether 75 
perity of Scotland to that circumstance, | or 60 per cent. were a proper sum to 
and he expressed a confident expectation | adopt as a maximum or minimum, he 
that the measure before the House would, | would give no opinion whatever, and, 


in ils beneficial operation, vindicate itself | should he see grounds for coming to a 


from the objections urged against it, and | different conclusion, it would be perfectly 
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competent for him to propose the adoption 
of any other sum in Committee. The 
hon, and learned Member opposite (the 
Solicitor-General) had stated that the Bil 
included the two principles of voluntary 
agreement and compulsion, and seemed 
surprised that any objection should be 
taken against a measure which combined 
both. Now, there might be cases in 
which voluntary agreement might be pro- 
per, and cases in which compulsory agree- 
ment might be proper; but it did not 
follow that a Bill which united both should 
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receive unqualified assent. The hon. Gen- 
tleman said, that the Bill which he had 
formerly proposed must fail upon this 


account—that the pros pect of voluntary 
settlement held out by it was so vague, 

that it must necessarily prevent the ques: 
tion from being speedily set at rest. Now, 
he had said nothing whatever ag 
ultimate adoption of the principle nn com- 
pulsion ; but what he d lid s say wi 
he thought when they came to apply 
principle, the experience they w 


tais,— 


st the | 





{ Fes. 


‘cisely the 


! 
| 


that } 
1} | 
id have | 


then gained, by the previous attempts to | 
effect : a voluntary acreement would suggest | 


better principles of compulsion than they 
could at first lay down. He believed 
peculiarities of various parishes, with re- 


, the 


spect to tithe, to be so great, that it was | 


dificult to prescribe in what cases the 
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forced which would 
results much more profitable to him? 
How very improbable, then, that the vo- 
luntary principle would be adopted in pre- 
' same terms as those laid down 
by the Bill. If a compulsory settlement 
were effected, one party would be 
fitted at the expense of the other; how, 
then, could they be expected to consent to 
a voluntary settleme nt? So far from the 


be attended with 


’ 
vene= 


compulsory principle being likely to lead 
to a satisfactory adjustment, if th rin- 
ciple to be eventually appli d were uncer- 


tain, that very uncertainty would be much 
more likely to lead to a voluntary adjust- 
The next p! 

that there 
and that 


ment in the mean time. 


ea 1 pa 
posal which the Bill made Was, 
hould be 


> = ef rooamunte 
parochiat azreements, 


th > consent of a certain pr yportion of the 
tithe-holders snot id vind the rest. In his 

¢ zee shh 
opinion this was the best part of the Dill, 
hat thiy 28 » main principle of the Bill 
boat fawn oO, Une main } rin ipa Of Lilt dtl, 
that of compulsion, was next to be applied. 
This part of the Bill, though far the most 


important one, he did not exactly under- 
stand. He ve the cbject of the 
noble L ord had | e prin- 
ciple by which, ultimately, the 
tithe would be abolished. 


en to provide som 
payvme 


But that ebject 


it was im possil yle the present measure 

{ | "Wh She zee ‘ trietle 
should effect. The Bill did not, strictly 
i ~ a 5 | = al a ‘ " ee 
speaking, appyy comp ilston, Alter six 


principle of compulsion could be with ad- | 


vantage applied ; but expecting, as he had 
expected, that there would be many cases 
of voluntary agreement under the Bill 
which he had introduce as if he did 
define at first the principle of compulsion 


not 


to which he meant to have recourse, it was | 


because he thought that they might 
afterwards discover those principles which 
would be most consistent with equity, and 
most suit the infinite variety of complicated 
cases they would have to consider. 
noble Lord said, that this Bill first allowed 
a voluntary agreement, 
the parties interested, and then, in the 
event of that alternative being rejected, 
made the commutation compulsory. Now, 
could the noble Lord show him any case 
in which there could be a voluntary agree- 
ment under this Bill? The compulsory 
principle was to come into operation at 
the end of six months. Certainly this 
arrangement would favour one of the two 
parties, the tithe-owner or the tithe-payer. 
Why should either seek to come toa vo- 
luntary agreement when he knew that in 
six months another principle would be en- 


at the option of 


The | 


lif no voluntary agreem« 
chial 





months have Commis- 
sioners would not be entitled to proceed, 
unless there should be an application 
from some party in the parish, 

this nat be mz ide, the tithes would remain 
precisely upon their present 
He confessed he thought the noble 
meant, that upon an ap 
certain number of possessing 
the greater part of the tithe property, the 
Commissioners should be authorised to 
proceed to the valuation of the tithe upon 
whatever principles they 
to adopt. But the plan of the Bill was 


—Afterthe expirati 


elapsed, the 


} 1} 
sOUlG 


rooting 


Lord 
plication irom a 
inhabitants, 


might agree 
1: : Peak 
this: m OF SIX MOnths, 
nt, and 170- 
the 


t 34 
hould be effected 


no p 
acreement, in conse 
decision of the majority, s ; 
the powers of the Commissior would 
into operation. {nd in wisat 
Any landowner micht write to 
the Commissioners and require, not a 
compulsion for the whole parish, but a 
compulsory arrangement for his individual 
hoiding in it. ‘The 

of 10,000 acres, and any man holding a 
single acre might apply for a compulsion 


yuence OF 
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to it. So that, though he admitted he 
was supposing an extreme case, it might 
be that this principle of compulsion might 
be applied only to a single acre. Sup- 
posing half the parish agreed in applying 
to the Commissioners, in that case 
the principle of compulsion might be 
employed with effect. There might be 
proprietors in a parish whose land, now 
subject to a corn tithe, had not been 
arable for the last six or seven years. 
The tithe-owner would then apply to the 
Commissioners to have the compulsory 
principle applied, and would select the 
cases in which it would be for his interest 
to obtain it. But what confusiomr and dis- 
putes would arise from these applications 
of individual landholders! It would be 
infinitely better, if the noble Lord had de- 
termined what proportion of the holders 
of land interested in tithe should have had 
the power of obtaining from the Commis- 
sioners the application of the compulsory 
principle to the parish. But the case 
of selecting individual landholders, and 
applying it to each, did appear to him to 
be introducing into each parish an ano- 
maly in tithe, and he feared, that instead 
of reconciling conflicting opinions, it would 
lead to greater animosities than before. 
In every instance in which the award of 
the Commissioners was objected to—in 
every case there must be a valuation of 
tithe, a just principle in itself; but did 
the noble Lord consider what the difficulty 
would be in the great majority of cases of 
compulsion? How could the gross amount 
of tithe paid within the last seven years be 
discovered? If it had not been paid in 
kind, there might be a record ; but where 
this had been the custom, he did not see 
how they could proceed to determine its 
gross value for that period. In order to 
form a just valuation, the Commissioners 
must know the nature of the crop of every 
year, the produce of the land; and if their 
decision were not in conformity with jus- 
tice, their award must necessarily produce 
great dissatisfaction in the parties subject 
toit. In every case where the award was 
not satisfactory he did not see how the 
noble Lord proposed to ascertain the value 
of the tithe on an acre of land during the 
Jast seven years, These were the princi- 
pal doubts he entertained with respect to 
the measure before the House, which 
might be removed on further application 
aud further inquiry, but of which, some 
hon. Members having already alluded to 
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them, he had not yet heard any satisfac- 


( England.) 


tory solution. He advised the noble Lord 
not to be too sanguine that his measure 
would meet with universal approbation. 
The extreme difficulty there was in coming 
to a satisfactory settlement of this question 
induced them to receive with favour any 
attempt to overcome these obstacles made 
in the spirit of fairness. The measure 
before them had at first appeared to him 
exceedingly plausible, but when he came 
to examine it minutely, defects presented 
themselves that had escaped a more cursory 
observation. For instance, with regard 
to the power of levying tithe in kind for 
non-payment of tithe, as the landowner 
possesses the right of distress for non- 
payment of rent, since the former right was 
not affected by this Bill, the liberty of 
levying tithes in kind might be continued 
fora long series of years. The Bill had, in 
the course of the debate, been denounced 
by some hon. Members as the Clergyman’s 
Bill, by others as the Landowners’, and he 
confessed he heard the first objection with 
much more satisfaction. He did hope that 
no Bill would receive the assent of that 
House which did not render full justice, in 
every particular, to the rights of the clergy. 
It would be not only inconsistent with 
justice, but also detrimental to the honour 
and character of Parliament, if this Bill 
passed without containing some such pro- 
vision as that which he had just recom- 
mended. Considering our peculiar situ- 
ation as landlords, and also considering 
that the parties interested are the clergy, 
who have no direct representatives amongst 
us, it is required, no less by a due sense of 
our own interests than by a proper regard 
to the protection of the rights and privi- 
leges of the clergy, that we should not ap- 
pear to sanction any principle which we 
are not satisfied is consistent with justice. 
To require the whole 100 per cent. for the 
Church would be an insuperable bar to 
any commutation whatever. He had no 
hesitation in declaring that a fair deduction 
from the nominal amount of tithe must be 
made, for it was evident that to exact the 
whole 100 per cent. would be unjust both 
to the landlord and to the occupying te- 
nant. Hedid not wish tohave it understood 
thereby that he meant to agree entirely 
to the proportion fixed by the noble Lord. 
As he said before, he would not oppose any 
objection to the principle of the measure, 
but would hold himself at liberty to modify 
it hereafter, as mighi seem most desirable 
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to his sense of justice; for the main consi- 
deration by which he was actuated wasa 
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that, in attempting the commutation of 
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Tamworth had not objected to the former 


| part of the Bill, which established a volun- 
desire to satisfy the Church and the country | 


tithe, the House did not intend in any way. 


to affect the interests of the clergy. 


Lord John Russell congratulated the | 


House that the discussion on this Bill 
had been managed with great fairness by 
all who had taken a share in it. 
could assure hon. Members that the Bill 
had been framed by himself and his col- 
leagues in the same spirit in which it had 
been hitherto discussed. Some hon. Gen- 
tlemen might say, like his hon. Friend, 
the Member for Wiltshire that the Bill was 


a Clergyman’s Bill, although, being just, | 
he did not mean to object to it on that | 
Others might say, like the hon. 


score, 


and learned Member for Southwark, that 


He | 


it was a Landlord’s Bill, and therefore | 


gave undue advantage to that portion of 
the community. He could assure the 
House that the Bill had been framed 
without any bias to either of those parties ; 
that it had been drawn up in its present 
shape in order to produce a fair settle- 


ment of a question which was the cause | 


of much dissension and evil; that it had 
been intended, on the one hand, to secure 
to the clergy a fair income proportional 
to what they had a right to claim as due 
to their rights and position in the country, 


and, on the other, to free both the land- | 


tary commutation of tithe; nor to the 
latter part of it, by which three-fourths of 
the tithe-owners might agree with three- 
fourths of the tithe-payers, so as to make 
an arrangement compulsory upon the rest 
of the parish. But the right hon. Baronet 
had stated more than once that the ad- 
vantages would be greater if the commu- 
tation were made voluntary at first, and 
afterwards, if voluntary commutations 
were not made, introduce a Bill to make 
compulsory commutations. Now, his 
expectations differed much from those of 
the right hon. Baronet. The right hon. 
Baronet was obliged to admit that we 
could not remain long—that was for many 
vears---without coming to a compulsory 
commutation. The question, therefore, 
was, not whether a Bull should be intro- 
duced authorising voluntary commutation 
and leaving all parties in the belief that 
no other commutation would be effected, 
but whether they should pass a Bill for 
the voluntary commutation of tithes, 
leaving all parties to presume that a com- 
pulsory commutation would follow,—so 
leaving it to one party to say, “‘ the rights 
of the church are such, that a larger sum 


than is now paid will be due to it,” and 


lord and the occupying tenant from a_ 
burden which was grievous to those who | 


were anxious to employ their skill and 
capital on the land. 
the Bill in this view, he was not surprised 
to find that the objections urged against 
the Bill from different quarters of the 


/cumstances, they would find 
Having framed | 


House were so various and contradictory | 


to each other. 
ber for the University of Oxford, objected 
to the Bill as being compulsory. 
hon. and learned Member for Ripon ob- 
jected to the Bill because it was not com- 
pulsory enough. One hon. Gentleman 
considered it too favourable to the tithe- 
owner, another considered it too favour- 
able to the tithe-payer. Thus, as might 
naturally be expected from the Bill being 
drawn up without any bias, it was op- 
posed by the extreme parties on both sides 
—a proof, as he contended, that those 
who had steered a middle course between 
them had devised a measure which ulti- 
mately would be satisfactory to all parties. 
The right hon, Baronet the Member for 


His hon. Friend the Mem- | 


The 


| 





to the other to allege, ‘* What is now 
paid to the church is too much, and a re- 
duction in the amount of the payment 
must be made.” In proposing a Bill for 
voluntary commutation, under such cir- 
that both 
parties would be unwiiling to make volun- 
tary commutations, and would reserve 
themselves for a later Bill, in the hope 
that a compulsory commutation would be 
more favourable to their interests. In 
such a state of things, though some in- 
stances of voluntary commutation might 
happen, he was far from thinking that 
they would be sufficiently numerous to 
serve as a guide to the country in making 
a compulsory commutation. He thought 
that such instances of voluntary commu- 
tation would be rare and singular—that 
they would only occur where the parties 
were on amicable terms with each other 
—where either the owner or occupier of 
the soil was ready to grant more than the 
tithe-owner received at present, or where 
the tithe-owner received less than his due 
from the farmers of his parish. Under 
such circumstances he must contend, that 
if there were a voluntary commutation, 
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it would not supply anything like a safe | 
guide to direct us in making a compulsory | 
commutation for the whole country. The | 
right hon. Baronet had also said, that there 
would be great difficulty when we came | 
to make a compulsory commutation in| 
finding a value for the tithe of every acre | 
in the kingdom. His (Lord J. Russell's) | 
feeling was, that the power of making a | 
voluntary commutation, coupled with the | 
prospect of being obliged to submit to a 
compulsory commutation if a voluntary 
one were not made, would lead the parties 
to make fair terms with each other. If 
they would not, then there would be | 
meetings of three-fourths of the tithe- | 
owners with three-fourths of the tithe- | 
payers to make arrangements, and where | 
those arrangements were made satisfac- | 
torily they would be binding on the whole | 
parish. He thought that to such meet- 
ings the voluntary commutations made | 
between individual tithe-payers and the | 
tithe-owners would form some guide as | 
to the value of the tithe. He thought it | 
necessary, nevertheless, that in any Bill | 
for accomplishing a compulsory commu- | 
tation of tithes there should be a provision | 
providing for a just and equitable valua- | 
tion of the tithe, and he had accordingly | 
{ 
| 
| 
| 
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inserted in this Billsuch a provision, which | 
he trusted would prove satisfactory. The 
right hon. Baronet, the Member for Kent | 
had thrown out two observations, which 
were well deserving of attention. He 
would apply his consideration to the two 
cases which the right hon. Baronet bad | 
mentioned, and would see whether some 
provision could not be devised to meet 
them. With respect to the observation 
made by the right hon. Member for the 
University of Cambridge respecting the 
claims of rectors and vicars, he thought 
it applied very strongly to the case of 
hops. Some provision he thought might 
be framed to meet that case. The hon. | 
aud learned Member for Chester had | 
found fault with the Bill, because it con- 
tained no provision for a commutation of | 
those tithes which did not arise from land, | 
as for fish, milk, &c. The difficulty | 
rested in this case upon the fact, that the | 
parties to whom these payments were | 
made were not always sufficiently known. | 
With respect to the objections which had | 
been made upon this occasion, as upon | 
other previous occasions, by his hon. | 
Friend, the Member for the University of | 
Oxford—objections in which no one had 
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concurred save the hon. and learned 
Member for Southwark, with whom his 
hon. Friend had had a great but unusual 
accord of opinion—he must say, that his 
hon. Friend had not stated the case fairly 
when he represented the owner of tithes as 
having a right to the whole tenth of the 
produce of the land without any deduction. 
One very obvious reason why the tithe- 
owner ought not to have a right to the 
whole tenth was, that the person who paid 
the tenth of the produce was not obliged 
to cultivate his land as the tithe-owner 
pleased. On the contrary, if his tithe were 
valued at too high a rate, he might escape 
from the difficulty by changing the culti- 
vation of the land, so that tithe might 
either be paid to another person or not paid 
at all, He would illustrate what he meant 
on this subject by a short statement of a 
fact. A friend of his paid for a certain 
number of years a fixed sum for tithes to 
the Dean and Chapter of Norwich.. At 
last the Dean and Chapter took it into 
their heads that they were entitled to a 
larger sum, and demanded it from his 
friend. He thought that they asked much 
more than they were fairly entitled to, and 
in consequence refused payment of it. 
They persisted in their demand, and the 
result was that his friend changed the 
cultivation of hisland. He planted every 
acre of it, to the great amusement of the 
neighbourhood, and no tithe had been paid 
on it for the last twenty-one years. Here 
was a clear proof that the clergyman had 
no actual right to the whole tenth of the 
produce of the land. When, therefore, 
he said that in some cases 60 per cent. 
only should be taken, he was not alluding 
to those cases merely where there had been 
leniency shown by the tithe-owner, but 
also to those cases in which the cultivation 
might, and perhaps would, be changed, so 
as to affect the income derivable from 
tithes. He would not enter further into 
the details of the Bill at present, In the 
Commnittee he would meet any suggestions 
that might be made to him, and discuss 
them with the utmost fairness. From the 
manner in which this discussion had been 
conducted, he was rejoiced to tind that 
that there was at last some prospect of 
settling this important question, and that 
the House was most anxious to lend itself 
fairly and impartially to a satisfactory 
arrangement of it. For his own part, he 
thought that it would be much better to 
enact a Bill which was fair and impartial 
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to all parties, even with some errors, than to 

go on for two or three years longer without 

accomplishing any settlement of it at all. 
The Bill was read a second time. 


Pensions’ Durirs Britt}. On the 
Order of the Day being read for the second 
reading of this bill, 


Mr. Granville Harcourt rose to present | 


a petition from the Duke of Mariborough 
praying to be heard at the bar of the 
House by counsel against the passing of 
this bill, which has been introduced for 
the purpose of reimposing upon all pen- 
sions the tax, which was virtually repealed 
by an omission in the Pension Act of last 
Session. He reminded the House that. 
all pensions now granted for great and 
illustrious military services were paid to 
their holders free from any deduction 
whatever, and argued that it never could 
have been the intention of the Parliament 
of Queen Anne, which granted to the 
great Duke of Marlborough, for his vic- 
tories at Blenheim and Ramillies, the 
pension which his descendant now enjoyed 

to diminish its amount by submitting it 
toa tax of 273 per cent., which for some 
years past had been levied open it. He 
did not know whether he was in order tn | 
offering to present this petition now. He} 
had not been a party to the presentation 
of it. If this advice had been asked, he 
should rather have suggested the propitiety | 
of introducing some clause into the biil 
to exempt the case of the Duke of Manl- | 
borough’s pension from iis operation. Ile 
hoped that this bill would, at any rate, 
offer an opening for some discussion of 
the noble Duke’s case. Considering the 
change which had taken place in the value 
of money since the reign of Queen Anne, 
and considering also that the Parliament 
of that day evidently intended that the 
Duke of Marlborough should in all future 
time receive the full amount of the pension 
granted to the illustrious hero on whom it 
was first bestowed, free from all taxes and 
deductions whatsoever, he thought that 
the subject-matter of the petition was well 
entitled to dispassionate attention. Living 
as he did in Oxfordshire, and repres¢ nting 
as he did that county, of which the park 
and castle of Blenheim were such dis- 
tinguished ornaments, he might perhaps 
be “forgiven for stating that that noble 
monument of national gratitude was in | 
some risk of not being sufficiently attended | 
to, and of not being kept in that state of | 





| hon. Gentleman’s 
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conservation which Parliament would na- 
turally desire. After several other obser- 
vations, which were quite inaudible in the 
gallery, the hon. Member, as we understood 


him, asked leave of the Speaker, if it was 


not contrary to the rules of the House, to 
bring up the petition which he held in his 
hand. 

The Speaker said, the hon. Member 
might adopt a more regular mode of pro- 
ceeding than that of presenting the petition. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer sug- 
gested that the proper course for the bon. 
Member would be, to propose a clause in 
Committee to effect his object. 

Petition withdrawn. 

Mr. Goulburn thought the House ought 
to have some information as to the grounds 
of making that a permanent duty which, 
from the period of its imposition, had 
been only annual. The preamble of the 
bill, which state d that doubts had arisen 
vht to levy the duty after the 
5th of Jul 183 35, was perfectly unfounded, 
for pares ino could be clearer than that the 
duty could not che levied after the expira- 
tion of the Act under which it had been 
granted. The subject admitted of no 
doubt. 

Mr. Franc is Baring assured the right 
hon. Gentleman that an impression did 
exist, till rece ntly, that the duty might be 


as to the ris 


‘levied, notwithstanding the expiration of 


the annual Act, and that to remove all 
doubt, and clear the matter up, the pre- 
sent bill was brought in. As to the right 
objection to rendering 
that perpetual which had been hitherto 
granted annually, if he would take into 
account that the duty amounted to no 
more than 10,0002, a-year, the right hon. 
Member must perceive that there were no 
great grounds for jealousy on the subject, 
as no very considerable check was taken 
out of the power of Parliament by the 
alteration. 
The bill was read a second time. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, February 23, 1836. 


Mrxvtes.] Petitions presented. By the Duke of WELLING- 
TON, from Owners and Occupiers of Land in Hampshire, 
Complaining of Agricultural Distress.—By Earl De Grey, 
from the Boroughbridge Agricultural Society, to the same 
eflect.—By the Earl of ABERDEEN, from New Brunswick, 
against any Alteration in the Timber Duties.—By the 
Earl of Incnester, from Yeovil, Complaining of Agri-« 
cultural Distress\—By the Marquess of WESTMINSTER, 
from the Proctors of the Consistory Court of Chester, 
against the Probate Clause in the Ecclesiastical Courts’ 
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Bill.—By Lord WHARNcLIFFB, from Wakefield, against 
the Additional Duty on Spirit Licenses. 


Appointment of 


APPOINTMENT OF Boroucu Maais- 
TRATES. ] Lord Wharncliffe having pre- 
sented two petitions from the city of Ro- 
chester, relative to the recent appointment 
of Magistrates there, said he should at once 
move the Order of the Day, of which he had 
previously given notice, relative to the ap- 
pointment of Magistrates in boroughs under 
the Municipal Corporation Act. He should 
have to bring before their Lordships certain 
circumstances with respect to the conduct 
that had been pursued in several boroughs 
in the election of Magistrates under the Act 
of Parliament which had been. recently 
passed ; and it was his intention, before he 
sat down, to move for certain returns that 
would tend to throw a considerable light 
on this subject. He was aware that, in 
making this motion, it was his duty, as it 
would be the duty of any other noble Lord 
who undertook the task, to adduce proper 
reasons in support of it. He should, there- 
fore, in the first place, remind their Lord- 
ships of all that had passed in that House 
during the debate on the Municipal Cor- 
poration Bill. They had been told that 
that Bill would introduce a new era—that 
corporate funds would be fairly dealt with 
—that the administration of justice would 
be more pure and perfect—and that party 
and political feeling would no longer be the 
sole passport to municipal office. They 
now had popular election ; but it appeared 
to him that the evils which had been com- 
plained of under the old system were not 
removed. He confessed that he had al- 
ways thought that the accusations against 
the old boroughs were considerably exag- 
gerated ; at the same time he admitted that 
it was necessary to reform those institutions 
generally. He did not think that they 
were calculated to carry on the municipal 
government as it ought to be carried on, 
and therefore he felt that it was necessary 
that they should be reformed. He believed 
that his noble Friend behind him (the 
Duke of Wellington), and many individuals 
in another place, who had paid attention to 
this subject, and who endeavoured to im- 
prove the Bill, acted on the purest prin- 
ciple, without any factious or party view. 
They had stated that it was necessary that 
a reform should be effected, but they 
wished it to be a wise and a temperate re- 
form. They wished that all undue influ- 
ence should be removed from elections in 
corporate bodies, that the people should 
have a fair share in those elections, and 
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they had strongly urged this point, that 
while reforming the existing system care 
should be taken that the reform was real, 
and was not a mere change of power from 
one political party to another. He should, 
he conceived, be able to prove to their 
Lordships that, instead of the Bill having 
been productive of all the benefits which it 
had been confidently predicted would flow 
from it—instead of excluding the operation 
of party and political feeling, the fact was 
directly the other way. He should call 
the attention of their Lordships to the im- 
mediate operation of the Act; and it cer- 
tainly appeared to him, that not alone in 
the choice of town-councillors, but even, 
still more, in the choice of Magistrates, 
the principle of exclusion was decidedly 
acted on. The change was merely a change 
of party—the principle of exclusion had 
been preserved. In order to come to a 
right understanding upon this point, it 
was necessary to look at the situation of 
corporations before the new Act was passed. 
Undoubtedly, at that time, the magistrates 
and town-councils were almost all self- 
elected—were almost all of a certain way 
of thinking. They elected upon the prin- 
ciple of exclusion ; which, previously to the 
repeal of the Test and Corporation Acts, 
and more especially previously to the eman- 
cipation of the Roman Catholics, was 
strictly adhered to. Now, it certainly was 
not unnatural that the principle of not 
admitting Dissenters and Roman Ca- 
tholics into corporations should have pre- 
vailed, looking to the circumstances of 
the times, because, in fact, before the re 
peal of the laws to which he had ad- 
verted, they could not legally be admitted, 
But he would fairly confess that he felt that 
the principle of exclusion was one which 
ought not, and could not be continued ; 
and he had, from that feeling, told many 
members of corporations, that if they per- 
sisted in that system of exclusion, they 
would force upon the Crown and upon 
Parliament the necessity of interfering to 
effect an alteration in the system. Such 
a sentiment was entertained generally, and 
in consequence Government introduced the 
Municipal Corporation Bill. When that 
Bill came up from the House of Commons 
it was the duty of their Lordships to see 
whether its provisions were likely to insure 
all the purposes, for effecting which the 
measure was proposed. The first thing 
which naturally struck them was, to take 
special care as to the manner in which the 
town-councillors should be appointed ; and 
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next, to separate that which had reference 
to the administration of justice from the 
other parts of the Bill. ‘The measure, as it 
‘ame to that House, gave the town-coun- 
cils the power of nominating justices, leav- 
ing a velo only to the Crown. Their 
Lordships had prudently altered that 
clause, so as to take the nomination entirely 
out of the hands of the town-council. 
That alteration, it appeared to him at the 


time, was likely to insure the efficiency of 


this part of the Bill; but he regretted ex- 
ceedingly that cireumst anees had since oc- 
curred which showed how that provision 
might be evaded. The bill, amended by their 
Lordships was afterwards sent down to 
the House of Commons, and they all knew 
that this particular amendment of their 
Lordships was at first rejected, and that 
the Commons insisted upon retaining the 
original clause. When the Bill was again 
returned, their Lordships most wisely and 
prudently insisted upon their amendment ; 
and he undoubtedly had read with great 
surprise that, in the course of the debate 
which took place in the House of Commons, 
after the Bill had been sent down a second 
time, on that occasion the noble Secretary 
of State for the Home Department—the 
leader of the House of Commons—had 
stood up in his place, and (not using these 
very words, but words to the same eflect) 
had stated—* that it did not much matter 
what their Lordships had done in this | 
case; for, so long as he and his colleagues 
remained in office, the opinion of the town- 
councils would have the greatest weight 
with them.” It appeared to him that a 
Minister of State who, after a Bill had 
passed their Lordships’ House, would thus 
stand up in his place, and tell the people 
of England,“ it is true the Parliament have 
agreed to such a clause, but [ will show 
you how it shall be evaded,” acted in a most 
unjustifiable manner. It appeared to him, 
he repeated, to be one of the most unjusti- 
fiable declarations that could possibly be 
made. In this state the bill had passed— 
such was the law ; and that being the case the 
next question was, how had it operated. ‘The 
election of town-councillors turned out 
just as he expected that it would. The 
great body of the voters, in many 
boroughs, had got rid of the old 
town-councillors, who were all of a 
particular class of politics—a result which, 
from the beginning, he expected. There 
was no doubt that it was quite natural for 
those who had been so long excluded from 


power to take this step. Te, however, 
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confessed to their Lordships (and he did 
not doubt that such would be the fact) that, 
in spite of any improper elections that had 
been made, he did hope, that in the end the 
result of this Bill would be a fair represen 
tation of all parties ; and, therefore, he 
would say no more upon the subject of 
elections. He was, however, compelled to 
refer to the proceedings of the town- 
councils. Those proecedings showed most 
clearly that of all people in the world, those 
bodies were the very last to whom the 
Secretary of State should have applied for 
information with reference to those whom 
they conceived to be fit to act as magis- 
trates. They had, it should be observed, 
just achieved a victory—they were flushed 
with triumph, and it was at that moment 
of heat and excitation that the noble Se- 
eretary called upon them for advice. The 
result was, as might be expected, that the 
lists for the magistracy sent up by the 
town-councils consisted entirely of men 
of one set of opinions in politics. In some 
instances there might be found one, two, 
three, or four persons of Conservative opin- 
ions returned, but somehow or other it 
always happened that they were rejected. 
On the other hand, there were some bo- 
roughs where the majority of the town- 
council had been returned, of Conser- 
vative opinions, and, to their honour, 
{the lists of magistrates sent up by 
them were distinguished by a very liberal 
| spirit. He would first instance the 
borough of Southampton. ‘The majority 
of the town-council there was Conser- 
| vative ; yet, to their credit, they sent up a 
list of ten persons as fit for magistrates, 
five of each party. In a letter addressed 
to him, five were described as Conservatives 
and five who were sometimes called Conser- 
vative Whigs, sometimes Whigs, sometimes 
Whig Radicals, and sometimes plain Radi- 
cals. Some of these terms he certainly did 
not understand. Between the Whig 
Radical and the Radical being the extreme 
of the party, he undoubtedly could perceive 
no difference, and unquestionably he knew 
not how the Whig and the Radical could 
ever have come to a point of conjunction. 
The next borough to which he would refer 
was that of Guildford. ‘There also the 
majority of the town-council was Conser- 
vative. They returned a list of twelve 
names, of which nine were Conservatives 
and three were Liberals. He would next 
go to Bristol, where there was a very 
considerable majority of Conservatives, and 
they sent up a list consisting of twelve 
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Conservatives and twelve Whigs. Exeter 
was mainly Conservative, yet they had re- 
turned eight Conservatives and four Whigs. 
Again, at Ilchester, the great majority of 
the town-council was Conservative, yet 
their list of magistrates comprised individu- 
als of both parties. He ought to observe 
to their Lordships, that no sooner were 
the elections over than a circular was issued 
from the Secretary of State’s Office, calling 
upon the different town-councils to send 
up a list of the individuals elected, and 
pointing out those whom they recommended 
to be appcinted magistrates. The first 
upon the list was Norwich, where twelve 
Conservatives had been elected toseventeen 
Liberals. Next came Yarmouth, which 
had placed on the town-council seventeen 
Liberals and three Conservatives. The 
town-council of Warwick was placed ‘pre- 
cisely in the same situation. They had 
elected twenty persons, of whom twelve 
were stated to be Whigs, one doubtful, 
and seven Tories, and what appeared to be 
very extraordinary was, that out of those 
Tories, as they were called, who were thus 
nominated, one was eighty-one years of 
age, and another seventy. At Cambridge 
and Liverpool scarcely any persons were 
proposed as being fit to act as magistrates 
whose politics were of a Conservative 
nature. Leeds had sent up a list of seven- 
teen Liberals and one Conservative ; and 
Coventry, under the same circumstances, 
had sent up a list in the proportion of 
twelve to one. [Viscount Melbourne : 
How does the noble Lord know the politics 
of all these people.] The noble Viscount 
might look at one of the newspapers which 
supported hisown Government, and there he 
could easily ascertain the fact. He would 
not go through the whole list of boroughs, 
because the same system evidently prevailed 
in every case. Men were excluded on 
account of their political feeling, as was 
puticularly manifested with respect to the 
rejection of the individual who had, in 
the preceding year, filled the situation of 
mayor of Newcastle-on-Tyne, who was 
perfectly acquainted with his duty, whose 
services would have been most valuable, and 
were indeed considered highly valuable in 
the eyes of the town. He quite agreed in 
the doctrine laid down on a former evening 
by the noble and learned Lord on the 
woolsack, with respect to the appointment 
of magistrates. He admitted that it was 
the duty of the Lord Chancellor, and of 
those who advised his Majesty on this sub- 
ject, not to act upon the oginion of the 
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Lord Lieutenant—or of any individual or 
set of individuals—in appointing magis- 
trates, but to satisfy themselves as to who 
were the individuals best fitted to fill the 
important situation of Magistrates. But, 
surely, as he had said before, men who 
were strongly excited—men whose politi- 
cal feelings leaned all one way—men 
whose passions had so recently been exas- 
perated, were not the proper persons to 
give advice on a matter of so much impor- 
tance as the selection of magistrates. He 
would now refer to some towns of great 
magnitude in which there had been cons 
tested elections. In Leeds the magistracy 
vas contested, ‘and he would just read an 
extract from the last Report of the Munici- 
pal Commissioners with reference to their 
inquiry into the conduct of the corporation 
of that town. They said, “ The great 
respectability of the present members of the 
corporation, and their impartial conduct in 
the administration of justice, are universally 
admitted.” If this were the case, when 
the corporation was to be renewed, and 


justices were to be appointed, why were 


the services of those individuals, which 
were thus handsomely acknowledged, not 
rendered available? Why were those pers 
sons rejected? No, the town-council had 
sent up the names of seventeen persons 
who were opposed to the old corporation, 
and the name of one who had been a 
member of it. They had also thought fit 
to make an individual a member of the 
corporation who was the editor of a party 
paper. A deputation was sent up to 
represent the impropriety of this nomina- 
tion of Magistrates. The Secretary of 
State, however, retained fourteen of these 
persons. ‘Three names were introduced 
by the noble Secretary, but of these only 
one could act. One of them was no longer 
eligible, not having an estate in the locality ; 
the second was a surgeon in extensive 
practice, who could not spare time to per- 
form the duties of a Magistrate; and the 
third was the son of a great manufacturer 
in the neighbourhood. Now, he would 
only ask, could the people of Leeds be 
satisfied when they found the town-coun- 
cil nominating none but persons who pro- 
fessed one particular line of politics? It 
was impossible that they could be satisfied. 
He might be told, that the office of a 
Magistrate was not one of emolument, and 
was not one of influence in counties. In 
towns, however, it was one of considerable 
importance, especiaily so in a borough 
where there was a contested election, and 
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where party spirit ran high. Every man 
wished to be distinguished, and to fill a 
certain rank in society ; but no individual 
would like to have a mark put upon him 
on account of his political opinions. One 
of the reasons advanced for passing the 
Municipal Corporations Bill was, that it 
would remove all invidious distinetions ; 
but he could not see how that principle 
was reconcileable with the fact of the 
Government setting aside all those who 
differed from them in political opinion. In 
Liverpool great dissatisfaction was felt 
towards the old corporation, but dissatisfac- 
tion wasalso felt at the conduct of the new 
corporation. It was an extraordinary 
thing, but the fact was, that only one 
person who had acted as a Magistrate when 
the old corporation was in existence had 
been re-appointed ; and their Lordships 
themselves could not be more surprised if 
they were nominated to act as Magistrates 
at Liverpool than were the persons who 
had been appointed. With respect to 
Coventry, he admitted that the Report of 
the Commissioners was not so favourable 
as it was with respect to the corporation of 
Leeds. But he would ask the Govern- 
ment whether they could not have selected 
as Magistrates for that town highly respect- 
able persons, of Conservative principles, 
who would have been perfectly qualitied 
for the office, instead of taking them all 
from the opposite party. Why were not 
such persons selected ? Why were 
they to be marked on account of their 
political opinions? The same system was 
pursued at Yarmouth. Out of the list of 
persons sent up to the Secretary of State, 
two, who were attornies, were objected to 
on account of their political principles, and 
others were substituted for them. With 
respect to the nomination of Magistrates for 
Leeds, it was a curious circumstance that 
the names of the persons who were to be ap- 
pointed were published in a party paper 
there on the Saturday, although the Mayor 
Was not put in possession of the information 
until the Tuesday following. With re- 
spect to Guildford, what had been the 
conduct of Government? Why, of the 
nine Conservatives who had been sent up, 
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several had been thrown overboard by the 
Secretary of State, and persons were selected | 
who had voted for the Whig candidate at | 
the last election. Wigan was a place of | 
considerable importance, and where he be- | 
lieved liberal principles prevailed to a great | 
extent. The town-council of that borough | 
had sent up a list of Magistrates, every one | 
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of whom were on the Radical side. Two 
memorials were in consequence sent up, 
complaining of the selection which had been 
made, calling for inquiry, and praying that 
certain gentlemen named in the memorial 
might be placed in the Commission of the 
Peace. ‘I'he answer from the Home Office 
was—“ That before the arrival of the me- 
morial, the individuals placed on the list 
had been appointed to the situation.” To 
this statement the person who forwarded 
the memorial answered, “ ‘That the recom- 
mendation of the town-council could searce- 
ly have been in the noble Seerctary’s hands 
at the time of sending up the memorials 
and on behalf of the gentleman who had 
memorialized the noble Secretary, he beg- 
ged leave to remonstrate against the course 
which the noble Secretary had pursued, and 
to request that an inquiry might be insti- 
tuted with reference to the persons named 
by the town-council, and that the Commis. 
sion should be staid until that inquiry 
was concluded.” ‘The writer also “ begged 
leave to remind the noble Secretary, that 
before the recommendation was sent up a 
letter, signed by 200 respectable individuals, 
protesting against the nomination, had been 
transmitted to the noble Secretary.” This 
was a very extraordinary transaction. Here 
a request was made for the insertion of cers 
tain names, and for an inquiry into the 
qualifications of the persons recommended 
by the town-council, but neither repre- 
sentation was attended to. As to the nomi- 
nation of Magistrates for Rochester it was, 
a subject of loud complaint, not only be- 
cause none but Radicals had been appointed 
by Government, but because that appoint- 
ment was procured through the instru- 
mentality of the two sitting Members for 
that city one of whom had carried his 
election by a majority of one vote. The 
numbers in the town-council were equal 
when the contested lists of Magistrates were 
put to the vote. There were nine on each 
side, and of course neither lists could be 
carried, But the matter was settled by a 
letter from the Secretary of State, declaring 
that he had appointed six individuals, all of 
whom were Radicals. Well, then, at Ro- 
chester they could not proceed with the 
election, and, consequently, upon this there 
eame down a Commission, in which the 
names of six persons of liberal politics were 
enrolled, and amongst them was the name 


| of one gentleman, who could not, he believed, 


act as a Magistrate. That gentleman was 


' brother of one of the Members for Ports 


mouth, and was collector of the Customs. 
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Now, it must be perfectly notorious that in 
such a place as Rochester there must be 
numerous offences against the Excise and 
Custom laws. Under these circumstances, 
be thought that gentleman must be inca- 
pable of acting as a Magistrate. In conse- 
quence of this selection made by Govern- 
ment, a deputation was appointed, which, 
in the first instance, waited upon Sir 
Edward Knatchbull, and afterwards pro- 
ceeded to the oflice of the Home-Secrctary. 
They informed his Lordship, that, in their 
opinion, there must have been some mis- 
take; the answer made by Lord John 
Russell was, that the persons so appointed 
had been recommended to him by the Mem- 
bers for Rochester, Mr. Bernal and Mr. 
Hodges, from whom he understood they 
were most respectable men. Now here was 
a case in which the Secretary for the 
Home Department took the opinion, not of 
the town-council, but of the Members in 
Parliament for the borough. The town- 
council had come to a determination not to 
do any business, and not to recommend 
anybody. When the noble Secretary was 
informed of this, he said he had never heard 
it before. But then he took other ground, 
and said that the old Magistrates had re- 
fused to act. Now, he was informed that 
this statement was not correct. He spoke 
upon the authority of some of these Magis- 
trates themselves. The misconception arose 
from this—there had been an endeavour to 
implicate the old Magistrates in such a 
course of proceeding, but they were too 
wise to suffer themselves to be entrapped. 
They went to the petit sessions, but there 
was only one Magistrate on the bench. A 
second time they went, and still there was 
but one Magistrate, and he said he could 
not swear them alone, but that another 
Magistrate, naming him, was in town, and 
that he would go with them to that gentle- 
man, and get them sworn in, or else they 
might return again on the Saturday. ‘Lhe 
Magistrates assured him that no such words 
as those attributed to them had been used, 
but that an attempt had been made to 
entrap them. The noble Secretary then 
said, he would consider the case, adding, 
however, to the deputation, that they must 
not be surprised if he placed more con- 
fidence in the Members for the borough 
than in them. Might it not, then, be 
asked, were the new municipal corpora- 
tions to be made use of for party purposes? 
Let them see what one of the Minis- 
terial organs said upon the subject. The 
noble Lord read the following passage. 
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“A correspondent at Rochester reports to us, 
with great approbation, the appointment 
of six Liberal Magistrates for that town. 
Our readers will remember that at the late 
election of councillers under the Municipal 
Reform Act the number of Reformers and 
Tories were equal. The Liberal portion 
of the inhabitants of Rochester dreaded the 
possibility of the Magistrates being also 
appointed in the same proportion with 
regard to principles. The Government 
has relieved them from this apprehension, 
and decided in favour of an entirely Libe- 
ral magistracy. We sympathize with the 
good people of Rochester, who now exult 
in their triumph; but we do not believe 
that Lord John Russell would consider any 
strong expressions of approbation to be 
a high compliment for doing that which 
if not done would have been, on his part, 
weakness and inconsistency. ‘The time is 
gone by for any puerile attempt to conciliate 
the Tories. We trust that the invariable 
plan of the Liberal Government henceforth 
will be to support their own principles, by 
preferring their own friends. This is the 
only way effectually to contend with a 
powerful faction like that of the Tories, 
and is essential to promote improvement.” 
The Ministers, their Lordships would ob- 
serve, had their lesson. They were ex- 
pressly told they were to use the powers 
committed to them in such cases for party 
purposes, and that they were invariably to 
promote those persons who supported their 
Government. He hoped and believed the 
noble Lords opposite would repudiate such 
doctrines ; he had said he believed, because 
he would not impute to any gentleman 
conduct of which he would not be guilty 
himself. He hoped Government had been 
unwittingly deceived into this course of 
proceeding ; that they had been induced to 
put themselves into the hands of the two 
gentlemen he had named in doing that 
which they had done; but certainly the 
sooner it was undone the better would it be 
for the credit of the members for the bo- 
rough, the Home Secretary, and the Go- 
vernment of which he was a member. The 
noble Lord then referred to Lord John Rus- 
sell’s circular letter to the town-councils, and 
said he would appeal to the noble Secretary 
for the Home Department ; he appealed 
to the noble and learned Lord on the wool- 
sack, who had affixed the Great Seal to the 
Commission, whether an advisable or be- 
coming line of conduct had been pursued 
upon the occasion. He had other proofs, 
which, if not actually conclusive in a court 
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of justice, were quite satisfactory to his 
mind. He had other proofs on the subject, 
but he did not think it necessary to trouble 
their Lordships with them. ‘There was a 
case at Dover to which he wished to refer. 
It appeared to be one cof hardship and 
cruelty. At Dover it was well known 
that there had been some strongly-contested 
elections for Members of Parliament ; there 
was, consequently, as it might be supposed, 
a good deal of party spirit in the peeve 
There were some labourers who oceupied 
Government houses within the boroug! 
and the complaint aginst them, after the 
recent election of 


Appointment of 


town-councillors, was, 


that they being employed by Government | im 


had voted upon a particular side. Why, 
what had this to do with the matter? 
Was it not one of the great objects of this 
Municipal Reform that the people of 
town should have the management of 
own affairs, and that every man properly 
qualified should exercise his own dis- 
cretion in the choice of those to whom they 
would commit the guardianship of their in- 
terests? But to proceed: a Commission 
was sent down to Dover. Colonel Leith 
Hay, Secretary of the Ordnance, and 
Colonel Fanshawe were sent to inquire. 
The inquiry was made, and the result of it 
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were to take 
for any district 


principles, but if they 
Commission of the Peace ct of 

y, they would find i: at the same 
might be af irmed of it. And let it not be 
said that from any refusal to 
appoint gentlemen sharing the opinions of 


any 
the count 


this arose 





the present Administration—let it not be 
said that there was any uniair exclusion. 
No, the truth was, that three-fourths of 
the gentry of the country enjeving a 
station sufficiently high to enable them to 
belong to the magistracy, were Consers- 
vatives. Had he not auth rity fer this 
statement, which the noble Lords cjpe- 
site would eely think pro} oO 
impt ne He had in the Bdint reh 
Rer } the i & SUP} r Ot the Mi - 
ters’ polities: the tact ~ 
tinctly state it of the v I er of 
}individuals enjoying an income of above 
Ol. a-vear, the ereat majority were on 
ithe Conservative side. He could certainly 
|say, that in his own county he knew no 


| quainted with cases in 


‘that there could be 


was, that three labourers who had voted | 


in a particular way received notice to quit 
their houses, which they held from Go- 
vernment, in a month. On Sunday last, 
however, a letter was received at Dover, 
in which these notices were withdrawn. 
It would appear as if something had occur- 
red which rendered it advisable to recal 
this act of cruelty. It was also alleged 
that a storekeeper whose offence was of the 
same nature, and- who had inhabited a 
house of his own for the last twenty years, 
had also been treated with unbecoming 
severity. These were facts, from which 
he left their Lordships to draw their 
own conclusion, and to determine whether 
it had not been intended by the Govern- 
ment to make the municipal elections con- 
duce to the furtherance of political obje tS. 
He feared that he must have wearied their 
Lordships; but he was now about to draw to 
a conclusion. He knew that a defence to 
what he had urged would be attempted on 
grounds which he had before heard put 
forth in that House—namely, that there 
had been partiality upon the part of the 
old Magistrates. Tle did certainly believe 
that this was not the fact. najority of 
the old magisiracy in boroughs might, it 
was certain, have been of Consers 
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instance in which a man had been 


CXx- 
cluded from the magistracy on account of 
his politics. Iie was, Gadnabieli. ac- 


which individuals, 
vere refused the 


well known as agitators, 


Commission of the peace, for it was thoug 
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no worse 
of the peace than men who 
tempting the peo ple to break it. 
give ¢ 


couserva 
always 
He could 
an instance in which this wise and be- 


vere 


‘coming fecling had operated, wit hout going 


out of the county 


|; Was not to 
Commission merely 





in which their Lordships 
re 1 a . } Bet 
It should “onppereesiar hanes that 


Lords. lieutenant of counties acted 


1 1 
ty + , 
then stood. 


serious responsibility. ‘They had not alone 
to sce that the peace was preserved, and 
that justice was duly administered, but that 
it was administered with cd -_ and after 
such a manner, and with suc! temper and 
dis re tion, as should give satisiaction to the 
peop! le. If, therefore, an individual were 


hich would enable 
justice dect ly, and 
benefit, the Lord-lieutenant 
expected to put him on the 
because he as = nor 
iv that such a man had been 
lis politics. He would then 
Lordships, was way in 
which this great measure of municipal re- 
form was to be worked out? Were they, 
indeed, to have in all the borovghs, Magis- 
trates of but one party— Magistrates 
for party purpos s—he mieht almost say 
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to all classes of his Majesty's subjectsshould | 
he accorded equal justice; but he never | 
would be an advocate for a species of reform | 
which declared that one party should have 
all the power, and that the other should 
be excluded absolutely. He would again 
call on the noble and learned Lord on the 
Woolsack to look to these appointments. 
The responsibility lay with him. It was a 
new thing to hear of a Secretary of State 
interfering in such matters. That noble 
and learned Lord had fairly and honour- 
able won his hieh station—had earned his 
gre: at preferment by diligence, ability, learn- 
ing, and, he do ubted not, every quality 
which covld adorn the office that he filled, 
and he now ealled on him not to allow 
the ermine to be sullied by such appoint- 
ments. If he refused to sanction them, it 
would redound to his own honour, and 
ramncte the credit of the Government with 
which he was connected. The noble Lord 
concluded by moving, “ That an humble 
address be presented to his sages pray- 
ing that he would be graciously 1 ety to 
order that there be laid upon the Table of 
the Finis a copy of a circular letter “ons 
dressed by Lord John Russell to the Town 
Clerks or other officers of the several Mu- 
nicipal Boroughs ; also copies of the lists 
of persons sent up from the Town Councils 
as recomme nded for the office of Magistrate; 
also copies of the lists of names of persons 
assented to by the Government and ap- 
pointed.” 

Viscount Melbourne said, that before he 
proceeded to make any observations upon 
the noble Baron’s Motion, and before he 
should offer any remarks upon the facts the 
noble Baron had adduced—facts concerning 
which he had certainly received a sort of 
general notice—but at the same time, as it 
appeared, facts of such a very particular 
and minute nature that, under the cireum- 
stances, he (Lord Melbourne) could not be 
expected to be so prepared as at that mo- 
ment to treat of them—to dilate upon or 
argue respecting the individual character or 
peculiar politics of the persons to whom th 
noble Baren had at such great length a 
luded,—before he adverted to these matters, 
or made any observation or remark upon 
them, he begged to make one general obser- 
vation, which was applicable to, and, in his 
opinion, overrode the whole of the noble 
Baron’s speech. ‘That noble Lord’s case 
must be a good one—his arguments deci- 
sive, and his conclusion triumphant—for he 
assumed the facts he stated—he declared 
what was precisely the character of those 
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individuals ; he explained their pulitical 
| opinions ; and he declared their unfitness 
for the offices to which they were promoted. 
[Lord Wharncliffe: “No, no.] Virtually 
‘the noble Lord did. He would refer to the 
noble Lord’s observations with respect to 
the case of Wigan as an instance; but for 
himself he thought, and would decl: are, that 
the whole gist of the matter, must lie in the 
question, as to whether the persons ap- 
pointed were or were not fit for their 
offices. Now, the noble Baron had assumed 
they were unfit without proof. In fact, 
the noble Baron had the whole moral cha- 
racter of the nation in his hands, and at his 
own absolute disposal. He said this set of 
men are of this character, moral and _poli- 
ticeal—that set of the other character and 
the other politics. [Lord Wharncliffe had 
said nothing to warrant any such inferences, 
or such a description.] That was the only 
interpretation he could put on what had 
fallen from the noble Lord. 

Lord Wharnceliffe replied, the 
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noble 


Viscount might interpret it as he pleased, 
but he (Lord Wharncliffe) had taken 
especial care to guard against any such 


misconception. He had not spoken of the 
characters of these individuals—he had not 
said one word against their fitness; he had 
referred to the particular politics of the 
Gentlemen who were appointed. 

Viscount Melbourne: Then, for any- 
thing the noble Baron knew to the con. 
trary, the persons appointed might be 
fitting persons, and, if this were the case, 
there was no foundation whatsoever for 
the charge upon the part of the noble 
Baron. But again he would ask, how did 
the noble Lord ‘know the polities of these 
men, about whom he spoke so confidently ? 
The politics of individuals were a matter 
upon which there were perpetual mistakes. 
The politics of bodies of men were not as 
the noble Baron would fain describe them, 
all of one class end complexion. The 
polities of repeated, contin- 
ually mistaken, and by none so much as by 
e| those who were opposed to them. He 
(Lord Melbourne) could not therefore adopt 
the noble Baron’s description of those persons’ 
polities as one that ought to be received as 
i decisive. The noble Lord had committed 
| great exaggeration in his description of the 
| 


men were, he 





| mode in which the Ministers had introduced 
the Municipal Reform Bill last year. They 
had not described it as a cure for all evils, 
and a promoter of all manner of blessings; 
but they said the eld system was bad, and 
| that their intention was to make an attempt 
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to introduce into all the towns and boroughs , character that they committed error. As 
a better state of things. For his part, he | to the ease of Leeds, the noble Baron stated 
thonght the best part of the Bill was that | that they were guilty of t error in 
which limited the powers of Justices in | the appointment of -council. | Lord 
boroughs. They were limited to matters | /Vharneli/je:—Of th 1 Very 
of summary jurisdiction. bes ey were pro. j well; but his noble Fri Jit 1) 
hibited from. sit ting in Quarter Sessions. | had formed a scale with 1 ce to the 
But still they did enjoy the p wer of licens- | population of the boroughs ¢ lv, with 
ing, which might be soe ted to, and cer- | reference to which he pr r ite 
tainly he should be glad to see it in other | the number of M. » those 
hands, so that these individuals might | of the largest po, four Ma- 
cease to exercise it. Let it be remembered, | gistrates, to the smallest Ife 
however, that in the Bill, as it came from | then also laid it down as e that he 
the other House, there was another provi- | would not permit any attorney or brewer 
sion for licensing, of which their Lordships to be named a Magistrate. He ii ded 
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of his in the other House of Parliament, | } itical pa 
because he insisted that it was advisable to , political 
take the opinion of the town-council, not- | 38 old corporations, m pe 
withstanding the alteration made by their | their long an 
Lordships ; ‘and unless he had forgotten the | possession of power, become obj: 
debates on the subject, a noble and learned | hate and j je 
Lord (Lyndhurst) had, whilst he maintained | it improbable, or unnatural, or 
as a principle that the right should remain 


sonably, fro 
SonavLyY, nh 


. ee . der 
to be expected, that, uncer 








in the Crown, said at the same time, “ Take | stances, persons who had form 
what advice you please.” Therefore his | old corporations should not fir 
noble friend was, in fact, in what he had | inserted in the new lists 1 
done, but following the advice of that noble | town-councils, for the } 
and learned Lord, and acting in the spirit | structing the magi P 
which prevailed in heir Lordships’ House. | t] ble J t 
They had been beaten out of giving the | of the Municipal i] 
town-council the initiatory appointment, Cuce | é n 
but they still thought they were not wrong; ment in the t —! 

they thought it was fitting, that it Lord himself to say wheth 





best for the due administration of justice, | been wise and prudent to 





to appoint such persons as were recom. inhabitants in the first i: 
mended by the town-council. But the | persons who had long been | 


noble Baron said they were wrong—that | « 
thus they were appealing to a heated body. | thought it 
Ay! this was in cases where persons of | matters should have happenc 
particular politics were returned ; t 
cording to him, they were right when they i ick 
appealed to Tory councils, for they returned | into operation 
proper magistrates. It was only when they | in which it had been enve 

appealed to town-councils of a different | Nob le Lordsopposite Poe a es 
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did not approve, and perhapstheir Lordships | not to cast any imputation on 


did not err in their decision with respect } lowing tho 
toit. But this, at all events, - sheweed the | His noble Friend’s reasons for tl 
feeling of Government with ct to the | must be sufficiently obvious t 
exercise of this form aa po wer, which | ships. ‘T ‘riend 
extended to — y the pracilce O f Jucrae hat cire i t 

tive trades, and s possibly, t ich ¢] 11 
putting a check to a trade already estab- | paragraph whi he 1 

lished. It would be well to consider if | ferred to the su t. Tou 
some remedy could not be applied to the | cipal elections, t! 

evils which had arisen from it. The noble | the fvcli 

Baron had given a correct account of the! There w 

Bill upon that point, both as to how it had | the ¢ 1 

been sent up, and how it had been corrected | stances of the period at whie! 
by their Lordships; but then the noble | But, in his opinion, the preva 
Baron went on to condemn a noble Friend | had not so much refere: { 
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but he begged to ask, was that a fault all | 
upon one side, or did they think that the 
violence had been confined to one party ? 
The noble Baron had said in his speech 
to-night that he would not cast an imputa- 
tion on any man that he could not endure 
himself—he wished his noble Friend had 
thought of that in his oration at Sheffield 
—aspeech, of which he must say that he 
would not have made such a one in relation 
to his noble Friend—a speech which did, 
by the entire spirit of its argument and 
inferences, cast the gravest, and he would 
add basest, imputation upon him and his 
colleagues. [Lord HVharneliffe : “ Hear 
hear.” |] Well, then, the imputation was 
avowed, and the noble Lord appeared to 
think very lightly of the matter. Quite 
alive to the injuries which we received, we 
were little sensible of the weight of the 
blows we gave. He had heard abundance 
of complaints of the violence of certam 
speeches in opposition to the noble Lord’s 
polities which had been delivered during 
the vacation, but he had observed quite as 
much violence, quite as much foul imputa- 
tion, quite as much base attack urged by 
noble Lords opposite, in speeches made in 
the course of the vacation, as could have 
been used by any person on the Ministerial 
side, be he whom he might. To return, it 
was plain why so few of the old corporation 
were included in the lists of the new ma- 
gistracy. It was to be expected that a Bill 
of this kind, which conferred new powers 
upon communities actuated by dissensions 
and jealousics, should be attended in the 
outset with considerable viclence and 
partiality, but in the course of time those 
animositiesand dissensions would be softened 
down and die away, and the whole would 
end in producing a fair representation of the 
towns, and tranquillity and good govern- 
ment. The noble Lord had assumed that 
in many cases the persons selected as Ma- 
gistrates were unfit for their situations ; 
now, he understood from his noble Friend, 
the Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment, who had inquired into the sub- 
ject, that he had the best reason for 
believing those individuals to be in every 
respect qualified for the office. His noble 
Friend had taken the greatest pains to as- 
certain the fittest and ablest persons; it 
was impossible to say that in some instances 
he might not have been deceived, but on 
the whole there was good reason to think 
hat his noble Friend’s list contained the 
names of gentlemen of respectability, 
who would discharge their duty well, and 
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do credit to the situation in which they 

were placed. As to the case of Leeds, he 

understood that the first list sent up by the 

town-council was supposed to consist 

entirely of persons of one side in politics, 

and that on a deputation waiting on his 

noble Friend, he did select three persons 

who the noble Lord said did not differ in 

polities from himself. [Lord Wharneliffe 
only one of the old corporation was in the 
original list; and only one of the three 
individuals could be expected to act.] It 
was true the noble Lord had spoken of a 
surgeon in full practice, who probably 
would not act, but that gentleman had un- 
dertaken the office, and the inference was 
that he did not think the duties of it in- 
compatible with his situation. However, 
if this or any other gentleman should not 
act, and the number of acting Magistrates 
were found insufficient, others might be 
appointed. With respect to Liverpool, the 
only charge made by the noble Lord was, 
that none of the old corporation was upon 
the list of Magistrates. Now, he did not 
wish to go into the political opinions of 
individuals, because nothing could be more 
uncertain, but he believed that persons who 
did not support the present Government 
had been added to the list by his noble 
Friend. As to Guildford, twelve indivi- 
duals had been recommended by the town- 
council, of whom two had been excluded 
by the rule adopted by his noble Friend 
though not rigidly acted on ; and out of 
the remaining ten, four were sclected, with 
respect to whose political opinions he did 
not possess at present accurate information, 
but he believed that his noble Friend had 
acted in this, as in other cases, on the prin- 
ciple of securing such a body as would ad- 
minister justice impartially, and discharge 
every duty of the office to the satisfaction 
of the people. With respect to Wigan, he 
was not acquainted with the circumstances 
of the case, but believed that the whole 
question proceeded on the fitness or unfit- 
ness of the individuals selected. The 
memorialists assumed their unfitness, as did 
the noble Lord. [Lord Wharncliffe: No; 
all that was asked for was inquiry]. Hisnoble 
Friend, however, acting on the information 
he had received, thought he had made no 
improper choice. The case of Rochester the 
noble Lord had stated correctly ; the town- 
council was equally divided—no mayor, 
aldermen, or magistrates could be nomi- 
nated or chosen. In this state-of things a 
representation was made to his noble Friend 
that Magistrates were wanted, and his 
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noble Friend concurred with the hon. 
Gentleman mentioned by the noble Lord, 
and appointed six individuals, one of whom 
was brother to a wr of Customs. 


[Lord Wharncli ffe—He w: 


fact, which might be ascertained hereaft 

But the case of Rochester had not “to 
permanently settled by his noble Friend. 
His noble 


trates because it was necessary ; but when 
the Council he! d be able to act, he had 
it in his power to consider what juster 


measure might be adopted with respect to 
the constitution of the magistracy. His 
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a collector of | tl 
Customs himself.] That was a neater 6 


Friend had appointed Magis- | { 
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noble Friend had acted in conformity with | 


the expressed opinion of Parliament and 
on his own principles, and adopted that 


course which he thought best fitted to! 


Tt) 


give real effect to the Municipal Reform 
Bill, and ultimately to afford real 
tion in the corporations, by providi 
the fair and impartial 


satista Wwe 





justice. With respect to the noble Lord 
motion, he could have no obj: ction to pro- 
duce the letter written by his noble Friend 


to the Town Councils, neither did he eb- 


ject to furnish lists of the Magistrates who jn 
J 


had been ultimately appointed ; but with 
respect to the second part of the nobk 
Lord’s motion, which was for the produc- 
tion of the lists sent up by the town- 
councils to the Secretary of State, 
would entreat the noble Lord to consider 
whether it was prudent topress it, especially 
as the production of these documents had 
not been pressed for in another place 
Those lists were evidently intended to be 
in the nature of confidential communica- 
tions, like the recommendations from Lord- 
Licutenants relative to the appointmen’s of 
Magistrates. If they were produced, it 
would appear that some indivic duals recom- 
mended by the town-eouncils had not 
been appointed, and it might seem a slur 
on those Gentlemen if the lists were laid 
on the Table and conveyed to the public. 
He knew the noble Lord would say, that 
these lists were very well known in the 
towns in question, but he begged the noble 
Lord to consider that his own argument 
proceeded on the oe that there 
would be a better spirit abroad hereafter, 
and that the present violence would not 
continue ; and this being the case, it fol- 
lowed, that though the lists had been made 


1e 


j : , 
administration of 


public now, they might not be promulgated | 


in future, when the councils would be 
more conversant with their duty, and better 
able to perform it, through the absence ot 
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the no le rd hal better not trench on 

wr ee course of conduet which 
eht be hereafter pursued, by pressing fi 
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necessary for his own purp With 1 
single execption stated, he had n iecti 
whatever to the noble Lord’s motion 

The Farl of MWinehilsca could not refrain 
from offering to the noble Baron, who 
troduced the discussion, his sineere 1k 
for having brought the question under th 
consideration of Parliament. It was im- 
possible for anv one, not influen j by t 
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strongest partv feeling, to deny that it was 
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power in the hands of his Majesty’s Go- 

vernment ; the Magistrates were tu be 

° 7 sot d aia te Trp . 1 ] r + «+t 

Se1ec¢rec Wita reference 8oic y to se 3 
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fe cling ; and there was no one who could ! 


doubt the Parliamentary influence of Mae 
trates in a municipal borough ; ve Try 
noble Lord must know very well that t hey 
did possess very considerable Parliamentary 
nfluence ; and thus the certain effect of the 
d be to increase the political power 
Mujesty’s present Ministers. He 
] e Friend would not 
his present motion ; 
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ial list ; it was already made pub- 
uld not, therefore, now be refused 
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was useless for their Lordships to deliberate 
m any measure — was us ‘cless for Parlia- 
nient to sit at all— ifany individual holding 
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sugeest to the noble Viscount opy site, that 
he bi 1S bene r omitt ed i in his consideration 





ion one very important 





vehicle. 4 which was frequently laid down 
by that m ble Lord, and other noble Lords 
on his side of the House, particularly a 


earned Baron who is now absent, during 
the discussion upon the measure last Ses- 
sion, viz., the 


extreme importance of di- 


viding the administration of justice from 
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the Municipal Government of the Corpora- 
tions—the extreme importance of carrying 
that principle into effect by the Bill then 
inder consideration. It was with that 
my Lords, and for the furtherance 
of that cbject, that I gave my vote in favour 
of vesting exclusively in the Crown the 
app: ointment of the Municip: il Magistrates. 
The principle of the exclusive nomination 
by the Crown having thus been assented 
to both by this and the other House of 
Parliament, I confess, my Lords, it does 
appear to me that the noble Lord, the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, ought never to have been induced to 
make that declaration which he made in 
other House respecting the course 
which he should think fit to pursue in the 
nomination of Magistrates ; in the propriety 
of that declaration I cannot concur, because 
it is a declaration entirely inconsistent with 
the principle of the m as it reeeived 
the Royal Assent ; and because it is entirely 
inconsistent also with another principle of 
law, which is this—that it is the duty of 
the Lord Chancellor, and not of the Secre- 
tary of State, to advise the Crown as to the 
appointment of Magistrates. I do not say, 
that he may not take the advice of this 
council or that, but I do say, that it is my 
Lord Chancellor whose duty it is to advise 
the Crown upon the subject—that it is my 
Lord Chancellor who is responsible to this 
and the other House of Parliament for the 
appointment of persons fit and proper for 
the administration of justice in the country. 
The nomination of the present Magistrates 
has not given general satisfaction. The 
statements of the noble Lord himself have 
proved that it was a party nomina- 
Is there any man in this House who 
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i docs not believe that it was a party nomi. 


And these are nominations made 

eeretary of State, while the Lord 
lor is the person who ought to have 
advised th xe Crown as to the appointments. 
This, my Lords, is a subject well deserving 
the tie attention of Parliament, because 
I do say, that the conduct of the noble 
Lord, the Secretary of State, is quite and 
irreconcileably inconsistent with the prin- 
ciple of the measure. I know that the 
nomination of Magistrates which has been 
made by his Majesty’s Government has 
produced very great dissatisfaction in many 
parts of the country. There are many 
parties who feel strongly that they are not 
likely to have justice fairly and impartially 
administered to them—to have their rights 
and interests duly protected—or their affairs 
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satisfactorily administered. Under the cir- 
cumstances, I beg also to return my sincere 
thanks to my noble Friend for having 
brought the subject under the consideration 
of the House. 

The Lord Chancellor said, that the noble 
Duke who had just sat down had thought 
it right to remind him of his duty. Of that 
he did not complain ; but he would take 
the liberty of stating, that he was fully 
aware of the responsibility under which he 
stood, before the noble Duke had thought 
fit to remind him of his duty. It was 
singular that the noble Duke should have 
thought that necessary in the particular 
instance, since he (the Lord Chancellor) 
had but a very few days 


precisely the same doctrine in their 


stated 


Lord - 


before 





ships’ House as that laid down by the noble 
Duke. The noble Baron (Baron Wharn- 
cliffe) had urged that the isivilit 
for the appo intment of Mas tes reste 
upon the holder of the Great Seal; but, 
then, in the case of counties, the nobk 


Lord held it to be a dereliction of duty not 
to take the nomination of the Lord-L 
tenant. It was impossible for the individual 
holding the Great Seal to perform that 
branch of his duty in any other manner 

la applying for advice to those whose 
than by applying for 
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local knowledge enabled them to form a 


more fair and accurate judgment upon the 
fitness of persons for the office than he him- 
self by any possibility could. In the case 
of counties, it was natural to apply to the 
Lord-Lieutenant as a person best calculated 
to acquire the necessary information for 
arriving at a correct conclusion. It 
then the duty of the Lord Chancellor to 
consider well his advice; but if, after due 
deliberation, he could not concur in the 
opinion of the Lord-Lieutenant, he was 
then bound to act upon his own unfetiered 
judgment. If that Seticion: then, was tru 

with counties, was it not equally so with 
towns? They must go for advice to those 
whose local information rendered them the 
best judges as to the qualitications for the 
office. But what said the noble Lords 
opposite? They would urge us to go, not 
to the majority for advice, but to the 
minority, and to act upon the opinions of 
that minority. It did so happen that in 
certain counties there was a large majority 
of persons of one way of thinking, with a 
Lord- Lieutenant of the same opinions, and 
there a very great majority of the Magis- 
tracy would be also found of the same 
opinion; and the result, therefore, was, 
according to the noble Lord’s opinion, that 
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where there was a majority of 
one opinion there should be 
majority of Magistrates of But 
when the noble Lord came to the question 
of towns and not counties, he was then 
surprised that, when it was the 
great majority of the people were Liberals, 
there should be a great majority likewise 
of liberal Magistrates. In short, wit 
noble Lord the 
respect to 


pers ns of 
found also a 
the same. 


admitted 





h the 
5 ; 1] . 
aoctrine was excelent in 


counties but quite the reverse 


- ates.) bee 2 } 
as to towns. kor his own part, he ad. 
: ast rake ‘ -{ oe 7“ 
mitted most fully, that if was very propor 
1 ! ' } 
that there should be a fair admixture 
of persons of both pariies in the Magis. 
eae ait } 
tracy ; and he might be permitted to state, 


that the interference of the & retery 
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council being Givideu, DUT in tile cia hod 


which had been 

the Secretary of } For his own part 
he was pe rfectly willing to admit the re« 
which rested upon the helder 
Great 


would 


pursued by his noble Friend 


State. 
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as the individuals the wel 1- 
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the opinion of the minority? In respect 
to counties, the noble Baron admitted the 
converse ; and he (ihe Lord Chancellor) 
would again ask, why should not the 
same principle be applied to towns? In 
conclusion, he begged to say, that the 
charge brought against the Government 


seemed to him to have fallen wholly to the 
ground. 

The Earl of Ri} t that the 
noble and l.arned Lord had been and would 
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continue to be actuated by the best motives ; 
but he could not concur with his noble and 
Jearned Friend in thinking, that because it 
was fit the holder of the Great Seal should 
consult with the Custos Rotulorum as 
regarded the appointment of county Ma- 
gistrates, it therefore followed that a similar 
course ought to be adopted in the case of 
town-councils. The two cases were as 
different as possible. There was this fun- 
damental danger in making application for 
advice to town-councils—that under such 
a it a matter of 
canvass among persons desirous of the office 
of justice to obtain the nomination of the 
councils. If this plan should be’ persisted 
in, there could be no security that the 
persons hereafter elected Magistrates would 
be free from the taint of those party pas- 
sions and prejudices which were utterly 
incompatible with the due and impartial 
administration of justice. He considered 
it to be unfortunate circumstance 
that this letter should have been written at 
the period when it was, for it could not be 
denied __ the circumstances which at- 
tended the passing of the Municipal Cor- 
poration R eform ei through that House 
had Jed to considerable excitement in those 
places which were to be affected by 

That was the v = reason Heid it was most 
imprudent on the aes of the Government 
to call uy pon those bodies to ¢ le et their own 
Dasieteaies , when it was evident that the 
Magistrates themselves could not be free 
from the passions and prejudices under 
which all were labouring He hoped that 
their Lordships were not to consider that 
unfortunate letter as intended to be 
Standing Order for all town-councils in 
future. If that letter were so to be con- 
sidered, he should augur worse than he ever 
yet had done of the consequences of that 
Bill which he had honestly and conscien- 
tiously supported. He should think that 
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a most 


its character was altered—that its benefits 
were destroyed—and that its positive mis- 
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lishury had previ- 








o1 1ust then reiterate 
his ec retary of State for 
the Home Department, for hay ing inserted 
in the Commission of the Peace the names 
of several persons who had not Sean recom. 
mended by the Lords-licutenant of the 
counties in which they were to act as 


2 He consider: 
to be unconstitutional. No Lord Chancel- 
lor had ever yet interposed his authority in 
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interference on the part of the Secretary of 
State far more offensive and far more ob. 
jectionable. He thought that there was 
a very great difference between allowing 
the Lords-licutenant of counties to appoint 
the county Magistrates, and allowing the 
town-councils to appoint the borough Ma- 
gistrates. The former were responsible for 
their appointments, but where was the 
responsibility of the latter bodies ? 

Rinse Marquess of Lansdowne was desirous 

nt their Lordships and the country should 
understand that his noble Friend, the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, 
had no intention to set aside the declaration 
of Parliament, or to act contrary to the 
spirit of the Municip: il Reform Act. His 
noble Friend was, at the time alluded to, 
engaged in what he should ever consider 
the laudable task of reconciling the differ- 
ences which had arisen between the two 
Houses of Parliament as to that Act; and 
he knew of no course that could be consi- 
dered more expedient than that of letting 
it be perceived in the other House, that 
though their Lordships differed from it as 
to the source from which they thought that 
these appointments ought to emanate, there 
was still an opportunity left to the advisers 
of the Crown, of going to that source from 
which the House of Commons thought that 
these appointments ought to come. In 
doing so, his noble Friend did not on his 
own behalf, or on the behalf of the Govern- 
ment, abrogate or renounce the right of the 
Crown to exercise that nomination, nor did 
he shrink or recoil from the responsibility 
of exercising that right as one of its Minis. 
ters. His noble Friend had done that 
which he believed all future Ministers 
would do. He had taken means in the 
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| different Jocal quarters to procure informa- 


tion as to what course it would be most 


safe to adopt, but had reserved to himself, 


the right to inquire further for himself and 
to take away from, and to add to, the list 
of persons recommended for the discharge 


of these local functions. It was most 
' desirable that those functions should be 


“ld such conduct | 
| mendations ; 


discharged, as his noble Friend had well 
expressed it, free from the taint of any = 
cal or general prejudices. He was afraid, 
however, that it was scarcely practicable 
to find any source so pure as to forward 
recommendations fitted for such a purpose. 
Fle knew that the heats of party and local 
contests must prevail over such recom- 
for he could confirm the ob- 


| servation which had fallen from his noble 


such a manner, and he considey.d such an ; and learned Friend on the Woolsack, that 
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ina great majority of cases the interference 
of the Crown with the recommendations 
made to it by the town-councils had been 
to secure the introduction into the Magis 
tracy of persons opposed to his Majesty’s 
Government in politics. His noble Friend, 
the Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment, had legitimately interfered for 
this purpose. He lamented that it was 
necessary for a Secretary of State to consi- 
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der the politics of the persons so recom. | 


mended to him, being convinced that all 
the good effects which Ministers anticipated 
—not rapidly and immediately, as the noble 
Baron had represented, but ultimately — 
from the Bill would not be accomplished 


until the qualifications of persons to dis- | 


charge magisterial functions were considered 
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persons of different political opinions. That 
had also been done, he could add with 
pleasure, in a borough where a majority of 
Tory councillors had been elected. He 
thought that this was consistent with good 
sense and good feeling; and, being so, he 
trusted that it would form an example 
which the new corporations in general 
would be eager to follow. The noble 
Marquis concluded by addressing a recom- 
mendation to town-councils to exclude 


Borough Magistrates. 


| party feelings in future from their consi- 


derations, and to select such persons for 


_ Magistrates as were best calculated to per- 


on principles separate from political consi- | 
_Council—a speech which was a complete 


derations. That could not be the immie- 
diate result, but he was certain that, in the 
working of the measure, when the heats of 
the moment should have subsided, this 
would be the view taken not only by the 
King’s Government, but also by these 
corporations. He was the more sanguine 
in his expectations upon this point, as this 
was the view taken already by many of the 
new town-councils under the heats at 
present prevailing. The noble Duke had 
said—and if it were true to the extent 
which the noble Duke had mentioned, he 
should lament it exceedingly—that these 
recommendations were almost universally 
of a party character. He regretted it, if it 
were true, in some instances, but he had 
no hesitation in stating that, speaking of 
the corporations generally, it was not 
true. He could assure the noble Duke 
that a great number of cases might be 
brought forward in which town-councils, 
where there was a decided number of per- 
sons holding opinions of one complexion, 
and that too the Whig complexion, had 
seen the justice and propriety of mixing 
with their recommendation the names of 
gentlemen as Magistrates who entertained 
political sentiments widely different from 
their own. It would be tedious to enter 
into details, but as every one spoke of the 
town with which they were best acquaint- 
ed, he might, perhaps, be forgiven for 
mentioning what had occurred in a borough 
in his own neighbourhood. In one of the 
principal towns of Wiltshire—he meant 
Devizes—after all the heat of a bitterly 
contested election, a decided majority of 
the council being of Whig politics, had, 
as their first act, sent in a list of Magis- 


trates, consisting of an equal number of | 


form magisterial duties firmly, honestly, 
and effectually. 

Lord IWharncliffe, in reply, expressed 
the satisfaction with which he had listened 
to the speech of the noble President of the 


answer to the speech of the noble Viscount 
at the head of his Majesty’s Government, 
and to that of the noble and learned Lord 
on the Woolsack. ‘There was not a word 
in the latter part of the speech of the noble 
President of the Council, of which he could 
express the slightest disapprobation. The 
case of Guildford was entirely opposed to 
that of Devizes. In that case Ministers 
had struck out the names of those Magis. 
trates who were opposed to them in politics. 


© But, before I go into the general ques- 


' tion,” 








said Lord Wharncliffe, “ I must 
callon the noble Viscount to be a little 
more explicit than he has hitherto been in 
the attack which he has made on me in 
regard to a speech which he says that I 
delivered at Shefheld. To what part of 
that speech did the noble Viscount allude? 
Was it to that part of it in which I alluded 
to the Irish Tithe Bill ?” 

Viscount Melbourne :—To the whole of 
that speech, and to the statement, by in- 
ference, that we on this side of the House 
have abandoned and given up all our prin- 
ciples to please those gentlemen whom the 
noble Baron has chosen to denominate Ra- 
dicals. The noble Baron says, that the 
Radicals have not given up their opinions ; 
and therefore he infers, as a matter of 
course, that the Whigs have given up 
theirs. That for the sake of power, and 
place, and emolument—[“ No,” from Lord 
Wharncliffe.) — Yes. I have seen that 
charge; if not in the noble Baron’s 
speeches, in other speeches, ane especially 
in one made by a noble Lord, a very near 
relative of his. That for the sake of power 
and of place, and of base lucre, it is so; I 
can produce the report--we have given up 
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all our principles. I do not object to this. 
Everything, I suppose, is fair in politics. 
Every sort of abuse, I suppose, is fair in 
politics. But, at the same time, I must say, 
that when noble Lords of high character, 
of great influence, of most amiable man- 
ners, and most Christian principles, find 
themselves betrayed in the violence of the 
moment, by the heat of party animosity, 
into casting such base, and odious, and 
groundless accusations on others, they 
should have some consideration for those 
who may be acting under the impulse of 
equally warm feelings on the other side. 
What I complain of is, that the noble 
Baron says, that I and those with whom I 
have the honour of acting in the Govern- 
ment, have given up our principles entirely 
to other persons, for the sake of maintain- 
ing ourselves in place, and in the emolu- 
ments attached to place. I beg leave to 
tell the noble Baron that his deductions 
have failed, and that his powers of reason- 
ing, eminent as they are in other cases, 
have in this case led him to a false conclu- 
sion, and that it is not true that we have 
sacrificed any principle, or any opinion, to 
any persons whatsoever. 

Lord Wharncliffe ; I do not recollect 
that the noble Viscount was ever attacked 
by me in the terms which he has just 
quoted. ‘The noble Viscount says, that I 
have accused his Government and _ the 
Whigs generally of having sacrificed their 
principles and given them up to please 
some other persons. Now I am not singu- 
lar in that opinion. Other persons have 
publicly said so. Have they not said, 
“We have not changed our opinions, the 
Whigs have changed theirs ; the Whigs of 
to-day are not the Whigs of yesterday. We 
have not gone to the Whigs—the Whigs 
have come tous ?”” I would ask the noble 
Viscount to reject, if he dares, the support 
of those who say he has gone over to them, 
and that they have not come over to him. 
Will he dare to reject them? If he will 
not, I have a right to say that he has gone 
over tothem. As to my saying that he has 
done this for the sake of emulument, I 
doubt much whether such an expression ever 
fell from my lips. I do not believe that it 
ever did; for I do not think now, nor did 
IT ever think, that the public men of this 
country are swayed by such motives. I may 
have said, and | believe that I have said, 
that the present Government was kept in 
office by the assistance of persons holding 
extreme opinions—opinions which are now 
repudiated by the noble Lords opposite, 
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but which those persons tell us have been 
adopted and are now adopted by his Ma- 
The noble Viscount had 
said — Lord Wharncliffe continued —that he 
had objected to the majority of the Magis- 
trates being of the same political opinions 
with the town-councils which had recom. 
mended them. He had done no such thing. 
He had said that there appeared to be 
adopted in these new town-councils that 
same principle of exclusion which had been 
the main cause of the reform effected in the 
old corporations, and he had regretted that 
that bad principle should be continued 
under the new system. The noble Viscount 
had also said that he (Lord Wharnclifle) 
did not ground his present motion on the 
impropriety of the appointments which had 
been made. Now he had distinctly said 
that it was not his intention to find fault 
with individuals. ‘The only individual ap- 
pointed a Magistrate, to whom he had re- 
ferred by name was the collector of Customs 
at Rochester. It was not as an individual that 
that app intment was improper. Individu- 
ally that gentleman was a very proper per- 
son to act as Magistrate; but on other 
grounds his appointment was highly objec- 
tionable. A person connected with the 
collection of the revenue was the last per- 
son to be appointed a Magistrate at Ro- 
chester, where the majority of offences 
which came before the Bench were of- 
fences against the revenue. In his opinion, 
the statement which he had made in bring- 
ing forward this motion was not in the 
slightest degree affected either by the 
answer of the noble Viscount, or by that of 
the noble and learned Lord on the Woolsack. 
He had made this motion first of all to 
check this practice, which it was evident 
that the noble Lords on the Ministerial 
Bench themselves ielt to be improper ; 
and here he must say that he had been 
much comforted by what had fallen on this 
subject from the noble President of the 
Council. He had also made this motion, 
because their Lordships were shortly to 
have introduced to their consideration a 
Bill for reforming the municipal corpora 
tions in Ireland. He hoped that their 
Lordships and the public would take warn- 
ing from what had occurred under this 
Bill. It was intended to have pledged their 
Lordships to proceed on the same principles 
in reforming the Irish corporations which 
had been laid down in the English Bill. 
But that intention their Lordships had for- 
tunately frustrated on the first night of the 
Session, That the municipal corporations 
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in Ireland required reform, even more than 


the municipal corporations in England, no | 


one was more ready to confess than he was. 
He would, however, take care, as far as in 
him lay, and he hoped that their Lordships 
would also take care, as far as in them lay, 
that the Irish Corporation Reform Bill 
should not be perverted to party purposes, 
and that it should not place power in the 
hands of a particular party in Ireland. If the 
noble Lord persisted in his objection to pro- 
duce the list of the parties recommended by 
the town-councils, he would wave it as it 


was not material for him (Lord Wharnclitie) | 


to have that information in an official shape, 
as he could at any time procure it by look- 


ing to the files of the provincial newspa- | 


ers. 
The address was agreed to. 


APEC OE POD D — 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Tuesday, February 23, 1836. 
Raitways.] Mr. Powlett Thomsonsaid, 
that in consequence of the adoption by the 
House last night, of his proposition for 
the appointment of a Select Committee, 


and the putting off the second reading of 


all Railway Bills fixed for that night, until 
Monday next, he now rose to propose a 
series of resolutions which would have the 


effect of placing those Bills in the same | 


position, as if no such postponement had 
taken place. The right hon. Gentleman 
moved Resolutions to the following effect: 
That the House would not receive any 
petition upon a private Bill relative to com- 
plianceornon-compliance with the standing 


orders, subsequent to the second reading | 
of such Bill—that the House would not | 
receive any such petition relative to any | 


Railway Bill, notice for the second read- 


ing of which had been given previous to | 
Monday next—that it should bea stand- | 
ing order of the House, that seven clear | 


days should intervene between the second 
reading of all Raiiway Biils, and the sitting 


of the Committee, and that in the cases of 


the Billsthat had been postponed, the said 
seven days should be allowed from the day 
originally fixed for the second reading of 
such Bills, as if they had been then read a 
second time. 

Resolutions agreed to. 
on the Journals. 


To be entered 


Mr. BuckinGiiam’s COMPENSATION. | 
Mr. Tulk, after stating that Mr, Bucking- 
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| ham’s Compensation Bill was similar to 
that brought forward last year, moved that 
it be read a second time. 

Sir Robert Inglis wished to know from 
what fund the proposed compensation could 
be provided ¢ 

Mr. Tulk: from the funds of the East. 
India Company. 

Mr. Lawson felt it his duty to call the 
attention of the House to the manner in 
which this case appeared to have been got 
up. A few weeks ago he received a packet 
| inclosing to him the draught of a petition 
in favour of this Bill, and requesting him 
to present it to his constituents for their 
signatures. He could not help thinking 
‘that this was a most unusual and unpar- 
| liamentary mode of procuring petitions in 
ifavour of a private Bill. The note that 
}accompanied the petition sent to him was 

from Mr. Buckingham. It conveyed to 
‘him that Gentleman’s compliments, and 
requested that he would transmit the peti- 
| tion to his constituents for their signatures, 
| This practice of one Member addressing 
another, and asking him to get up peti- 
tions in favour of some private claim of 
that individual Member, would, if carried 
to any extent, lower the character of that 
House in the eyes of the country at large, 
and it was a practice, in his opinion, more 
worthy of an American Congress than of 
|a British House of Commons. He begged 
| leave to move, as an Amendment, that this 
Bill be read a second time that day six 
months. 

Mr. Poulter said, that though he op- 

posed this Bill last Session, yet, upon an 
accurate examination of the subject, he 
considered himself bound now to give 
it his support. Looking at the whole of 
the case, it appeared to him that Mr. 
| Buckingham had been induced to set up 
| the Calcutta Journal onthe strength of the 
principles then avowed by the Governor- 
General of India, and that those prin- 
ciples had been afterwards violated by the 
course of proceeding adopted towards Mr, 
3uckingham. It was no small testimony 
to the merits of Mr. Buckingham’s publi- 
cation, that a noble Lord of high character, 
late Governor-General of India, and now 
a Member of that House, had, in a letter 
addressed to Mr. Buckingham, expressed 
his regret that such a publication did not 
exist during his government. He thought 
that a case was made out to call upon the 
House to give an equitable compensation 
to Mr, Buckingham. 
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Mr. Vernon Smith said, that in the ab- 
sence of his right hon. Friend the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Control, who was 
obliged to give his attendance elsewhere, 
it devolved upon him to state the course 
which the Board of Control felt it their 
duty to adopt in this instance. Seeing 
the manner in which the House had, last 
Session, carried the Bill through the first 
and second readings, notwithstanding the 
opposition offered to it then by the Board 
of Control, his right hon. Friend de- 
spaired of making any effectual opposition 
to it in those stages this Session, and 
he had therefore not intended to oppose 
it in those stages. It was ‘not that 
his right hon. Friend had at all altered his 
opinion on the subject; he was as strongly 
impressed as ever with a sense of the gross 
injustice of calling upon the East-India 
Company to grant a compensation of this 
kind. He himself had gone carefully 
through the whole of the case, and he was 
convinced that if hon. Members had taken 
the same pains to make themselves ac- 
quainted with its merits, they would be 
of his opinion, that Mr. Buckingham had 
no claim in justice on the East-India Com- 
pany. If the hon, Gentleman opposite 
should persevere in his motion, he (Mr. 
Smith) would certainly vote for it. If that 
Amendment should not be carried, he 
would move that the petition from the 


East-India Company against the Bill 
should be referred to the Middle- 


sex list, to which, of course, this Bill 
would be referred, and that they be heard 
by counsel against the Bill before the Com- 
mittee, In that way the House would be 
put in possession of the facts of the case. 
The East-India Company had a right, as 
the law stood at the time, to act as it did 
in the case of Mr. Buckingham. The 
House of Commons was nota fit tribunal 
to decide a legal claim of this kind, which 
Mr. Buckingham had never brought be- 
fore a court of law. ‘The sending round 
petitions for signatures in its favour on 
grounds that should never have been 
brought forward, was, to say the least of 
it, unparliamentary. 

Mr. Roebuck said, that sitting there a 
Member of the British House of Commons, 
and as such intrusted with the care of the 
interests, not merely of the people of 
England, but of the people of Hindostan, 
he must oppose this Bill, What did it 
propose todo? It proposed to make the 
people of Hindostan pay for the exercise 
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of a discretionary power on the part of 
their Government, which power they (the 
people of England) had themselves, by Act 
of Parliament, placed in the hands of that 
Government. If Mr. Buckingham had 
been unjustly treated, and if he was en- 
titled to compensation, let the people of 
England pay it —let it be put in the 
estimates, and brought forward by the 
Government, but let them not come down 
upon the East-India Company for it, be- 
cause they had exercised a discretionary 
power vested in them by the Parliament 
of England. He had himself issued a 
publication—he had dared the Govern- 
ment to prosecute him; he did not mean 
to say he had violated the law, but if he 
had done so, if the Government had pro- 
sccuted him, and had obtained a verdict 
against him, with what face could he come 
to Parliament and ask for compensation ? 
Why, Messrs. Cleave and Hetherington 
had as undoubted claims on the Parlia- 
ment of England as Mr. Buckingham, and 
if this Bill should pass, he would recom- 
mend them to petition the House for leave 
to bring ina Bill claiming compensation 
from the British people for the injuries 
done to them in consequence of having 
violated an Act of Parliament. No man 
had a right to claim compensation for the 
consequences brought upon himself by a 
breach of the law. 

Mr. Robinson said, that last year he had 
opposed this Bill, and he saw no reason 
to alter his opinion of it now. It was 
proved by the counsel of the East-India 
Company last Session, that Mr. Bucking- 
ham had been over and over again warned 
that if he persevered in the course he was 
pursuing, he would subject himself to the 
measures which the Government of India 
found it necessary finally to adopt in his 
case. What weight was to be attached to 
the petitions presented in favour of this 
Bill, when the parties signing them were 
told that the people of Hindostan would 
have to pay the money? No doubt half 
the people of England would sign those 
petitions when told so. It would be a dif- 
ferent thing, however, if they knew that 
the money was to come out of their own 
pockets. 

Major Beauclerk supported the Bill, and 
denied that Mr. Buckingham had been 
guilty of any breach of the law in India, 
If the hon. Member for Sheffield had 
what was called “a tail,” less opposition 
would be made to this claim, 
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Mr. Pease thought the House bound in 
justice to procure satisfaction for Mr.Buck- 
ingham, who had been the victim of the 
tyrannical proceedings of the Indian Go- 


vernment. 


The House divided on the second read- 
ing: Ayes 81; Noes 125—Majority 44. 


List of the Ayes. 


Aglionby, H. A. 
Attwood, T. 
Baines, FE. 
Baldwin, Dr. 
Barnard, E. G. 
Beauclerk, Major 
Bentinck, Lord W. 
Bewes, T. 
Blackburne, J. 
Bodkin, John James 
Brady, Denis C. 
Brodie, W. D. 
Brotherton, J. 
Brudenell, Lord 
Cayley, E. S. 
Crawtord, W.S. 
Divett, E. 
Duncombe, T. 8S. 
Dundas, J. D. 
Elphinstone, Howard 
Etwall, R. 
Ferguson, R. C. 
Fielden, J. 

Finn, W. F. 
Fitzsimon, C. 
Fitzsimon, N. 
Gaskell, D. 
Goring, Hl. D. 
Guest, J. J. 
Harland, W. 
Harvey, D. W. 
Hector, C. J. 
Hoskins, K. 
Hume, J. 

Jervis, J. 

Kemp, T. R. 
Lampton, H. 
Langton, Col. G. 
Lister, E. C. 
Lynch, A. H. 
Macleod, R. 
Maule, Hon. Fox 


Maxwell, J. 
O'Brien, W.S. 
O’Connell, D, 
O’Connell, J. 
O’Connell, Maurice 
O’Connell, M. J. 
O’Connor, Don 
Palmer, C. 
Parrot, J. 
Pease, Joseph 
Pechell, G. R. 
Phillips, Mark 
Poulter, J.S. 
Power, James 
Pryme, G, 
Roche, W. 
Ruthven, FE. 
Ruthven, E.S, 
Sanford, E. A. 
Scholefield, J. 
Scott, J. W. 
Seale, Col. 
Sheil, R. L. 
Steuart, R. 
Strickland, Sir G. 
Stuart, Lord Dudley 
Talbot, J. H. 
Talfourd, T. N. 
Thorneley, Thomas 
Tooke, W. 
Trelawney, Sir W. 
Wakley, T. 
Wallace, R. 
Walter, J. 
Wason,R, 
Wilks, J. 
Winnington, H. J. E. 
Wood, Alderman 
Wrightson, W. B. 
TELLERS. 
Warburton, Hy 
Tulk, Charles A. 


List of the Noes. 


Acheson, Viscount 
Alsager, Richard 
Angerstein, J. 
Archdal, General 
Ashley, Lord 
Barclay, C. 
Baring, F. 
Beckett, Sir J. 
Bell, M. 
Berkeley, C. 
Bethell, R. 
Bonham, I’. R. 
Bramston, T, W. 


Brownrigg, J. S. 
Bruce, C. L.C. 
Bruen, Col. H. 
Bruen, Francis 
Buller, Sir J. Y. 
Burrell, Sir C. M, 
Burton, H. 
Callaghan, D. 
Campbell, Sir H. 
Chandos, Marquess of 
Chaplin, T. 
Chetwynd, Captain 
Chichester, J.P. B. 
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Clive, Robert 
Colborne, N. W.R. 
Compton, H. C. 
Conolly, E. M. 
Cooper, Hon. A. 
Coote, Sir C. 
Cripps, J. 
D'Albiac, Sir C. 
Dick, Q. 
Dunbar, George 
Egerton, W. 
Egerton, Lord F. 
Entwisle, John 
Fielden, W. 
Finch, G. 
Fleming, J. 


Foster, C. 
| Freemantle, Sir T. 


Geary, Sir W. 
Gladstone, W. E. 
Gladstone, T. 


Graham, Sir J. R. G. 


Grant, F. W. 
Greisley, Sir R. 
Grey, Col. 
H{alford, H. 
Halyburton, D. G. 
Halse, J 
Hianmer, Sir J. 
Ilardinge, Sir Hl. 
Hardy, J. 
Hayes, Sir E, 
Hogg, J. W. 
Hope, Hon. J. 
Hope, Hon. T. 
Horsman, FE. 
Hotham, Lord 
Houldsworth, T. 
Howard, P. H. 
Inglis, SirR. HH. 
Irton, S. 
Johnston, J. J. H. 
Jones, Captain 
Kearsley, J. H. 
Knatchbull, Sir E. 
Knightley, Sir C. 
Lawson, A. 


Lees, John F. Young, G. F. t 
Lefroy, A. ~ TELLERS. 2% 
Lefroy, Dr. T. Clerk, Sir G., Bart. . 
Lennox, Lord G. Ross, C. i 
Corone, Bruen—Cartow.] Colonel y 
Bruen said, Sir, after several disappoint- ¥ 
ments | eagerly seize the first opportunity of F 
claiming from the House that indulgence hr 
which it usually grants to Members who ‘ 
have the misfortune to be placed in a situ- a 
ation similar to that in which I stand—if, 4 
indeed, any Member ever was the subject ae 
of such foul and false attacks—coarser ¥e 


epithets might be applied, but I refrain 
trom following a vile example. 
matter of mere private concern, were my 


own character simply implicated, I should ae 
feel, however anxious I might be to repel pis 
ae 
ey 


Colonel Bruen—Carlow. 
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Lennox, Lord A. 
Lincoln, Earl of 
Longfield, R. 
Lushington, S. R. 
Lygon, Col. 
Mackenzie, J. A.S. 
Maclean, D. 
M’Paggart, John 
Mahon, Lord 
Mangles, J. 
Methuen, P. 
Mordauut, Sir J. 
Niostyn, Ee 
Packe, C. W. 
Paget, I’. 
Paiker, M. E.N. 
Patten, Wilson 
Pelham, Cua 
Penruddock, J. H. 
Perceval, Col. 
Pollock, Sir I’. 
Yobinson, G.R. 
Roebuck, J. A. 
Sanderson, R. ia 
Sandon, Lord 
Scott, Sir E. D. 
Sheppard, lig 
Sibthorp, Colonel 
Smith, R. Vernon 
Smyth, Sir G. H. 
Somerset, Lord G. 
Stanley, Lord 
Stuart, W. V. 
Tancred, H. W. 
Thomas, Col. 
Trevor, A. 
'Troubridge, Sir T. 
Verner, Sir H. 
Vesey, Hon. T. 
Vivian, John Ennis 
Wall, B. as 
Welby, G. F. 
Wilbraham, R. B. 
Williams, R. 
Wodehouse, Hon. E. 
Wood, C. 
Wrottesley, Sir J. 
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such aspersions, that this was not exactly 
the time todo it. But when I—(and who 
does not?) perceive the reason why these 
accusations were brought forward, I feel 
that I should neither be doing justice to 
myself, to the electors who sent me here, 
nor to the public, if 1 did not put the 
House shortly in possession of the real 
state of the case—at least of the leading 
facts connected with it. At the same time 
I am well aware that these things can by 
no possibility be in any way “connedted 
with the charge against the learned Mem- 
ber for Dublin—they have nothing in the 
world to do with it. Grant, for a mgment, 
that all the allegations were proved—how 
could that authorise or justify the offence 
charged? I am persuaded there is not 
one hon. Gentleman who hears me who 
will for a moment suspect me capable of 
deliberately making an untrue statement ; 
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neither would common sense permit me to} 


make so false a movement in the 
such an enemy. If, therefore, I shall 
state anything in error, or omit to mention 
what I should fairly bring forward, the 
House will in candour consider the pecu- 
liar difficulties of my position, and judge 
accordingly. Conceiving from former mis- 
representations that it might be possible 
that an attempt might be made to divert 
the attention of the House and of the pub- 
lic by an attack on myself and other land- 
lords, | wrote to Ireland for an account of 
all tenants that had been ejected on my 
estate for the last five years, thinking that 
period sufficiently extensive to embrace all 
the cases that could be brought forward ; 
I have accordingly received that account. 
I find several of the same townlands men- 
tioned in both; therefore take it for granted 
that the cases are identical in my return 
and Mr. Vigors’s petition. Although nei- 
ther names nor yet dates are mentioned in 
his, I will commence with those in my list, 
and advert to the others afterwards; al- 
though, even if they were truly represeated 
they must have occurred long before any 
of the clauses stated in the petition were 
in operation. Having premised so far, the 
first name that occurs is that of Ballyteglea 
This case has been dwelt upon (by an in- 
dividual mentioned with high eulogy by 
Mr. Vigors) at every election at Carlow 
for these four years, notwithstanding the 
most absolute and unqualified contra- 
diction as constantly given. The correct- 
ness of his statements is soon likely to be 
put to a satisfactory proof, for I have at 


face of | 
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length succeeded in serving the necessary 
law process on Mrs. Nowlan’s partner in 
the lease. If the House please, I will 
state shortly the facts. Her rent amounted 
to 861. 8s. 54d. An arrear accrued of 
3104. 4s. 3d., any part of which she was 
unable to pay; neither could she properly 
cultivate the land. I sent for her, and 
re nove this, stating the impossibility 
of allowing the land to continue in her 
possession, not benefiting her or me. I 
offered to forgive the arrears, and to make 
her a present of her cattle, stock, crop, 
and everything upon the land, and a sum 
of money, to enable her to look out for 
and take another farm. She returned 
home to consider, was badly advised, and 
behaved with the utmost violence after- 
wards, A person named James Corcoran 
was ejected from the lands of Bohermore; 


Carlow. 


he abused his land, and allowed the 
buildings to fall to ruin; his rent was 
58l, Os. 24d., arrears due 1041. 16s. 1d. 


and this was the lowest arrear of any. Two 
persons named Terence and James Carty 
were ejected from the same place; they 
likewise seriously injured the land; and 
the house, an old mansion-house, was so 
completely destroyed, that it was found 
necessary to take it down; the rent was 
501. 3s. dd., the arrears 2261, 1s. 10d. 
One of these men, being a well-be- 
haved person, is allowed still to reside 
on the land, though no part of the 
arrears were ever paid. James Carty 
was ejected from the same place under 
the following circumstances:—He _ be- 
came indebted to a money-lender in the 
neighbouriug town. He had reason to 
suppose that this man was about to enforce 
his demand; he therefore gathered a band 
of friends in the neighbouring hills, who 
descended by night with their cars, and 
carried off the crops, the cattle, aud every- 
thing that could be removed, and ome ets 
he was hotly pursued by the money-lender 
and faction he outmanceuvred him, 
made good his retreat, and retired to 
America. In my own defence, as landlord, 
I was obliged ‘then to step in and serve 
ejectments. His father, an old man, he 
left behind, I have settled an annuity on 
him of 12d. for his life. His rent was 
651. 13s.; arrears 1901. 14s. 10d. The 
widow Harold, who, by the by, like many 
of the others, has been married for years, 
though she still retains, according to the 
custom of the country, the title of 
widow was, with her husband, John Bren- 
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nan, ejected from  Kildrinagh, 
at the rent of 74/7. 5s. 6d., an arrear 
of 3691. 13s., her husband having previ- 
ously sold the crops and run away with 
the money. A man named Murphy, 
holding seven acres, Owing an arrear 
nearly four years’ rent, agreed to leave 
the land on receiving a sum of money, 
being forgiven the arrears. 1 afterwards 
made him a present of his crops; 
own security ejectments were 

Long previous to my getting this land, 
sister, a widow, had come from a neigh- 
bouring town, and taken possession of a 
shed or outhouse by force. 
on the war for a considerable time, each 
threatening the hfe of the other, to 
scandal of the whole neighbourhood, 
last Murphy forced her out, and tl 
down the shed; and I get the credit of it 
although these facts are notorious to the 
whole country. One of the orphans, a 
young fellow who had been ill, and to 
whom I in consequence paid a weekly 
pension, on his recovery was employed by 
me to take care of some land, 
the cattle of a neighbouring farmer, which 
were continually trespassing on it. That 
farmer very soon invited him to his house, 
and whilst my pasture was found very 
agreeable by the cattle, he made himself 
equally so to the farmer’s daughter; so 
much so that she robbed her father and 
ran away with him. Such is the history of 
this widow and orphan. I have been 
accused of destroying the village of Nur- 
ney; there is but one village on my estate 
called Nurney, built by my father, entirely 
at his own expense, and I have expended 
some thousands on it. The houses were 
slated, and neat gardens attached to each. 
Originally, I believe, the village was filled 

with Protestants. A 
Catholics have, however, since come 
in their place. They are asked for 
rent, nor ever have been, except in two 
or three instances, as a punishment for 
bad conduct. Ido not suppose that the 
whole amounted to 5/. They have pulled 
down many of the houses, burned or car- 
ried away the woodwork, defaced the 
gardens, and torn up the fences. After 
repeated complaints of dishonesty and 
disorderly conduct, some few have been 
sent away; no freeholder amongst them. 
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But of those who were sent away some had 
houses provided for them in other places, 
Some got no- 
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and others got pensions. 
thing, owing to their own misconduct. 
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| do not find the names of Ballyloughan, 
Knockthomas, or Knockallard, in this lis st 
| of mine. The first of these was recovered 
| by ejectment in 1827, from a farmer 
} named Keily, he owing move than 44 years’ 
rent. It w let to one of the under- 
tenants residing on the farm, the brother 
| of a priest, who afterwards rode about the 
| county, at the hea i of a mob, canvassing 
| aoainst me. Ewelve months ago. this 
| tenant owed me an arrear of two vears 
rent, and this arrear has not decreased 
} since. I could ruin the man if I pleased ; 
| but, notwithstanding my crnelty and bi- 
eotry, he remains iv his farm still. Other 
| people had cabins on the land, but re- 
ecived each a sum of money and went 
. All this, however, happened nine 
| 20, before any politic al or religious 
| dissentions had distracted the country, 
' In Knockthomas I know but of one farm 
that has come into my hands for several 
years; the tenant wasa Protestant, and 
|} could not sublet. A Roman Catholic, 
however, got possession of it, and refused 
to give it up at the expiration of the lease. 
By way of aunoying me, he ccllected as 





many vagabonds and poor families as the 
house could liold, and put me to the ex. 
pense and trouble of a law senna before 
| I could get possession of my property. I 
did not feel myself at all ¢: illed upon to do 
anvthing for these people. In Knock- 
allard, at the time of my leaving Ireland, 
but one tenant bad quitted his farm. He 
received notice to do so, having repeatedly 





given me great cause for complaint ; how- 
; ever, being an industrious man, and at 


| the solicitation of one of his neighbours, I 
| desired my agent to make him a present 
| of 50/. Another man had received notice, 
and offered to go on receiving a sum of 
iey, which I directed should be given. 
townland of Schahanrane, where 
twenty-three families are stated to have 
ed notice to quit, was leased to one 
who has been dead some years, at 
ry trifling rent. The last life in the 
lease, who was transported for forgery, 
before the rebellion of 1798, has also been 
dead several years. These under-tenants 
have, as I am informed, paid each somuch 
per annum for the concealment of this 
fact, but, as might be expected, they 
have quarrelled, and the truth has come to 
light; as a matter of course and necessity, 
I have served notice to quit, and if they 


mo. 
my 


ihe 


received 
tenant, 


re 


iave 


are all turned out, no man can say but 
As I before stated, 





they richly deserve it. 
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there are neither names nor dates in this 
petition as regards the tenants stated to 
have been ejected; it is not easy, there- 


Colonel Bruen-~ 


fore, to say to what time reference is 
made. Although in the commencement 


these unchristian persecutions are stated 
to be occasioned by the contests since 
1832, and the whole drift of the petition 
is to impress that on the mind of the 
House, and so tou suggest the inference, 
that Mr. O'Connell was in a manner 
obliged to go some degrees further than 
the most corrupt of the old Whigs and 
Tories had dared to go, and for the mere 
sake of the purity of election to sell a 
county to the highest bidder, yet ihe con- 
venient phrase of ‘* within the last few 
years,” inserted towards the conclusion, 
enables the petitioner in one case to go 
back to the year 1827, and in others, I 
believe, still further, whilst the little word 
“ partly” skilfully slipped in, leaves a door 
open for escape. If it is demonstrated 
that these transactions, if true, could not 
by possibility be imputed to the motives 
stated, but must have taken place in the 


common course of the exercise of the 
landlord’s just and undoubted rights, 


to be conti- 
On the whole, 


how long these rights are 
nued remains to be seen. 


then, I have ejected eight tenants 
in five years, being in the propor- 


tion of one out of 227 alleged in each year 
—each of these tenants, on an average, 
owing me more than four years and a 
quarter’s rent. Not one of those men- 
tioned in the petition was an elector; but 
I have ejected one who was a freeholder, 
owing arrears to a greater amount than 
any I have yet mentioned. This hap- 
pened two years ago; he has ever since 
resided in his house, paying no rent, with 
his mother, a widow, and three brothers, 
desolate orphans, of the tender age of be- 
tween thirty and forty, strong, able fellows, 
as capable of doing ‘mischief, and as wil- 
ling to do it, as the loudest clamourer for 
the liberty of Ireland could desire; so 
much so indeed, that I shall be obliged to 
have them removed, and very possibly 
afford an opportunity for another petition. 
I am accused of destroying whole towns 
and villages. I have expended some 
thousands in building and repairing one, 
in endeavouring to make the people com- 
fortable, and in educating their children 
at my own expense. In place of being 
the persecutor of widows and orphans, let 
any gentleman who may have any curio- 
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sity on the subject, inquire whether I do 
not support a very considerable number of 
both who have no sort of claim on me? 
No one can have a better opportunity 
than the hon. Member for Greenock ; for, 
if 1 am not misinformed, some of his con- 
nections or friends live in the county of 
Carlow. Let him make a rigid investi- 
gation into my character, and report the 
result to the House. I am not aware of 
voe cruel or tyrannical act ever having 
been committed against my tenants, by 
those who act for me, nor of one that can 
even be tortured into such a shape in the 
eves of any unprejudiced person—not 
even by the learned Gentleman, with all 
the exclusive advantages he possesses. So 
far with respect to the tenants. They 
were all bound strictly in their leases not 
to sublet; the farms were all of a mode- 
rate size, some very small; notwithstanding, 
in some instances, they did allow strangers 
and others to setile on their lands. Now, 
the question arose, what was the landlord 
to do with these strangers who, contrary to 
law, contrary to his express desire, and, in 
direct opposition to his interests, took 
possession of his land? What would be 
done in such cases in Engiand or Scot- 
land? Would any one here allow a set 
of paupers to take possession of his estate ? 
—would he not cause them to be removed 
immediately, or endeavour, at the least, to 
persuade them to go as they had come ? 
What was done by me? The agent was 
directed, whenever the people could be 
induced to take money for what they had 
thus got into their hands, to purchase it, 
and in almost every case this was done. In 
some cases they were allowed to remain, 
in some, houses were procured elsewhere, 
in others pensions were given, which con- 
tinue to be paid to this day. ‘There may 
be some few cases in which nothing was 
given, but it must have been from notori- 
ous bad conduct, or where they were col- 
lected merely for the purpose of annoying 
me. If I were resolved on obliging Roman 
Catholics to leave my estate, merely be- 
cause of their creed, 1 have, and have had 
for years, ample opportunity of doing so, 
of which, however, [ have not yet availed 
myself. I have at this moment a consi- 
derable extent of land, exclusively and 
for years occupied by them without leases 
—some of them owing large arrears, I 
have other tracts occupied by none but 
Roman Catholics, owing hundreds, nay, 
thousands of pounds, which the tenants 
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could by no means pay, and which | could 
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arms, as alate Committee must remember; 
and this piece of information was obtained, 


that antipathy to them which is laid to|not from the landlords or their parti- 


infallibly recover by Sjeetnees, If I had : 
| 


my charge, could I not, long since, have 
gratified it, without any one reasonably 
finding fault with me? Unless it be de- 
termined that a man is to have no control 
whatever over his property, and to this 
point things are fast verging in Ireland. 
But I rejoice to say, that some of my 
warmest supporters are Roman Catholics, | 
and this could hardly be the | 
that is stated were fact. One 
containing about 1,300 En; 
came into my possession ; three Protestants 
were the tenants; they did not reside on 
the land. I took it from them, and gave 
it altogether to Roman Catholies. 


Cuse, li al 
townland, 


lish acres, 


This | 


does not look very like religious persecution, | 


How long landlords can continue to act | 


as they have really acted, will depend on 
circumstances. We 
have our feelings and opinions as well as 
others, and, perhaps, we may be allowed 
occasionally to gratify them, though we 
may not consider it allowable to go to the 
same lengths as others take the liberty of 
going. Possibly we, like the landlords of 
England and Scotland, may be permitted 
to select our tenants. We are responsible 
to the laws of our country. If we violate 
them, let us be punished. If we do not, | 
here protest against being called to ac- 
count even by this House, much less by 
the learned Member or the priests, who 
notoriously set all law at defiance, at the 
very time they are heaping every species 

of slander and abuse on us for merely 
acting as the law allows, and by no means 
even going so far. With respect to the 

real character of the gentry of Carlow, 

perhaps, the state of the country before 
agitation commenced there may afford no 
bad criterion, and a more prosperous, a 
more improving, happy, or contented po- 
pulation, could not be found in the empire. 
A tolerable proof of this was, that crime 
or disturbance was almost unknown, the 
best understanding subsisted between all 
ranks and classes, whilst the land, and all 
its produce, bore a higher price in the 
market, and the peasantry in general 
were better fed, housed, and clothed, than 
in almost any other part of the country. 


may be supposed to | 





zans, but from the oaths, repeated day 
after day, of along string of respect tably 
dressed aa brought forward by Mr. 
Vivors himself, undei the superintendence 
of no less than three priests. The Carlow 
gentlemen, like others, may have their 
faults; but rapacity and cruelty have not 
been of t number. Our real crime is, 
that we will not bow down to the image 
which Daniel, the king, | set uj ind, 
for this offence, we are to be cast into the 
burning fiery furnace of pubhe Indig- 
nation, which 1s to be heated one seven 
times hotter than usual, by the ruine 

towns and villages, fanned by the shri ks 
and cries of widows and orphans. but 
the attempt will fail—we shall pass un- 
hurt through these fires; and if justice 
and truth be not a dead letter, our 


accuser will have the benefit of them him- 


self. But if this be an offence, I must 
plead guilty to the charge. We are in- 
corrigible offenders. But let us see fora 
moment, how the electors and landlords 
of Carlow, who presume to think for 
themselves, have been treated by those 
who now make this outery against them— 
namely by the A ahaa No sooner did 
they perceive that the time was fully 


come that they had been so long watch- 
ing for, than, like the soldiers of Cadmus, 
the y started in an instant into view, fully 
armed and equipped; they placed them- 
selves at the head of the lowest, the most 
thoughtless their flocks, the very dregs 
of the people—- 

Mr. 


long as the hon. 


of 
I rise to order, Sir. So 
€ and gallant Officer con- 
fined himself to a vindication of his own 
character, 1, of course, felt bound to listen 
to him with attention 5 but I wish to know 
whether the hon. and gallant Officer is not 
now going beyond the line which the in- 
dulgence of the House usually permits in 
cases of a personal nature? 


Methuen: 


The Speaker thought it was unnecessary 
to inie rfer vith the hon. Member. 

Mr. War burton found upon the list of 
notices the following for Tuesday, the Ist 
of March—namel ‘¢ Petition on the 


subject of the late ¢ irlow election, and to 


It was truly called the garden of Ireland. {take that opportunity of making a state- 

The landlords have been so exceedingly | ment to the House on the matter of the 

moderate in their rents, that they often | petition which was presented to the House 

made a mistake against themselves ‘of from jon the [5th of February i t, and 

1 to 200 per cent. in the value of their! printed with the yotes of that day, con- 
og 
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taining matters personally affecting him- 
self.” Now he (Mr. Warburton) appre- 
hended when notice was given— 

The Speaker was understood to say, 
that on seeing the notice on the votes for 
Tuesday next, he was surprised that the 
hon. and gallant Member should have 
risen to address the House on the subject 
of that notice to-day; but as the hon, and 
gallant Member had entered partially into 
his statement, it might be convenient for 
the House to allow him to proceed, so far 
as related to the matters affecting himself 
personally. But as there stood a notice of 
a motion respecting the proceedings in 
the county of Carlow for a future day, he 
trusted the hon. and gallant Officer would 
not be betrayed into remarks beyond what 
simply related to his own case, and that 
no other hon. Member would be induced 
to enter upon a premature discussion on 
the subject generally respecting the county 
of Carlow, 

Colonel Bruen: I shall bow with plea- 
sure to the general feeling of the House; 
bet I did think that an opportunity would 
be afforded me, after such serious charges 
have been preferred against me, not only 
to defend myself, but to defend those who 
have been equally guilty with me. I was 
endeavouring to show that the conduct 
pursued by the landlords of Carlow was 
not without some provocation, and if the 
House pleases, I will state a few of those 
provocations. 

Lord JohnRussell: IT rise to order, Sir, 
and I do so for the purpose of clearly un- 
derstanding what it is that the hon. and 
gallant Member is going todo. If I un- 
derstand him rightly, it is this: that 
having made his statement respecting his 
own character personally (and which the 
House, of course, has listened to with that 
attention with which it is always ready to 
listen to statements ofa similar nature) he 
is now going to state what has been the 
conduct of other landlords in the county 
of Carlow with respect to theirtenants. [ 
may be wrong in so understanding the 
hon. and gallant Member; but if that is 
his intention, of course the House will no 
longer think that the statement is merely 
the hon. Gentleman’s ownstatement; and 
if the hon. Gentleman should (as of course 
he would) impugn the conduct of other 
persons, those other persons will in fair- 
ness have a right to be heard in their 
defence. 


Colonel Bruen: I shall bow to the 
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feeling of the House, and will not per- 
severe in the statement which I was going 
to make. But I beg to call the attention 
of the House to this fact—that the other 
evening the House received a petition, in 
which many serious accusations were made 
against individuals, when it was wholly 
out of the power of the persons so affected 
to rebut those accusations. I do appeal 
to any hon. Member whether that was 
exactly fair, and whether those persons 
have not some reason tocomplain. But I 
must be allowed to finish, for I have not 
quite yet done with what relates to myself. 
This is the liberty we enjoy, and for an 
increase of which the learned Member is 
so anxious. ‘The question is, not whether 
the elector in Ireland shall be allowed 
quietly to exercise his franchise, but whe- 
ther the priest shall be openly allowed to 
drive him like a pig, where he pleases, and 
sell him to the highest bidder, which must 
be the case unless the landlord has the 
courage to step in. The power of these 
political priests will be increased to a 
frightful extent, if some measure now in 
contemplation be unfortunately permitted 
to pass intoalaw. And here | would not 
be understood as charging all the Roman 
Catholic clergy with the commission of 
these outrages. I believe there are many 
who sincerely regret the state of things, 
and would, if they dared, endeavour to 
check proceedings destructive alike to 
themselves and to the poor people; but so 
strong is the delusion, so resistless the tor- 
rent, tha€ it carries them and the most 
respectable of their parishioners along 
against their will, and they are obliged to 
choose between their parishes and their 
consciences, 


Mr. Methuen rose to order. He thought 
the hon. Member was not entitled to enter 
into these particulars. 

The Speaker said, that as the hon. and 
gallant Member was personally concerned 
in the question, he ought to be allowed to 
exercise his own discretion as to the course 
he was to pursue. 

Mr. Warburton was of opinion that the 
hon. and gallant Member ought to defer his 
observations till Tuesday, the Ist of March, 
for which day he had given notice of bring- 
ing this subject before the House. 

The Speaker said that the hon. and gal- 
lant Member had given notice for to-day, 
but the notice had been erroneously printed 
in the votes. 

Colonel Bruen said, that after the dis- 
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inclination which had been expressed to his 
proceeding, he would abridge his observa- 
tions as much as possible. But, continued 
the hon. and gallant Member, there is one 


case mentioned peculiarly atrocious, and the | 


most remarkable in point of numbers—that 
of Ballytarsna 
from their houses here, in a wit 
tian manner, nineteen families, containing 
101 individuals, with the usual liberal pro- 
portion of widows, &e. Now what will 
any honest man say when he hears that I 
never turned off one single human being. 
man, woman, or child, from this land? that 
the power even to do so never was placed 
in my hands but once; and how did I use 
it? The House shall hear; and now that 
T have told you what I did not, I will take 
the liberty of stating what Idid do. ‘This 
town-land contains nearly 800 English 
acres. I receive 221/. 10s. Od. yearly, not 
much exceeding one-fourth of the value. 
The lease is for ever; as long, therefore, as 
the head rent was paid, I had no authority 
or pretence for apterfering. I do not know 
that I ever was on the land in my life. ‘The 
owner of this estate, whom, to the best of 
my belief, I never saw, as he lived in ano- 
ther county, became exceedingly embar- 
rassed, and was obliged to leave the country. 
Arrears to the amount, I believe, of 1,000/. 
were due, other creditors were pressing, and 
it became necessary for me to look to myscl! 
Ejectments were, therefore, served; time 
ran on, no creditor found it his interest to 
redeem, and I had every prospect of getting 
possession of this estate, and of adding many 
hundreds per annum to my income, and 
that without any blame that by possibility 
could be imputed. And how did this deso- 
lator of towns and villages, this tyrant, 
bigot, persecutor, fiend (I use the exact 
terms of the learned Gentleman), with a 
countenance scarcely human, this torme 
of widows and orphans, this Lee m Pha. 
laris, regaling himself with the shrieks o 
his victims, “this Tory, this Orahyenian, 
this Conservative, how did he behave 
What did he do? The tenants on the land 
were, I believe, exclusively Roman Catho- 
lic. He ordered the ejectments to be with- 
drawn, and the debt to be received by such 
instalments as the distressed tenant could 
conveniently pay. I have made the follow- 
ing memorandum on this point ;—“ The 
inhabitants have been ever since my mo st 
implacable enemies.” Now I beseech the 
House to mark the truly diabolical artifice 
by which a retreat is attempted to be se- 
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—have first coolly planted a dagger in his 
hack, left it rankling in und id 
then in a sort oi dix—a O01} r 
third edition—have insinuated or hinted, 
that possibly the accused was not quite so 
guilty, not having been exactly a ry 
time in a situation to commit the offence ? 
But he o in t character of the in- 
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mad, any au itv over this land { 
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congregation around him, who must hte 
. : | , . 5 . 
wise have known the falsehood of ! 


charge: but that is a matter of sm in con- 
sequence ; an oceasion was to be served— 
the end justifies the means. I ‘eo now 
done, and I trust I have convinced the 
House, even from the imperfect informa- 
tion I can now command, that most of the 
charges in the petition lately presented are 
gross and w iIful misstatements, and that the 


» ‘ a 1 
others are so distorted, perverted, and ex- 














iwererate d, that thev searcelyv he ir any re. 
blance to the truth. Were my pur- 
| pose attack or) I should find 
| little difficulty t many f 
| loaned. M. mber's speeches anid a t101 ’ 
} which would throw all my exploits into 
the shade, and place in a very striking 
light the very different species of lib ity 
that he takes himself, and is willime to 





But I need not sucha 
defence—- my position is too strong. 
heartily hope that the threatened royal 
Commission may be issued, to inquire 
into all the causes of the present — 1D 


allow to others 
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my domestic comforts, to bring these 
matters under the view of the Committees 
of this House. I have hitherto failed. I 
will, nevertheless, continue my endeavours, 
and I have the satisfaction of 


friends who have heretofore 
their duty so efficiently to their clients, 


and so honourably to themselves. I now 
hail the promise of the hon. Member for | 
Greenock to move for that Commission 


on an early day—lI entreat—! conjure— 
1 dare him to obtain it. 
I 


pointed, who will honestly do their 


Gentleman can form a con- 
very 


ception — but which, nevertheless, 1 
T will under- 


nearly concerns themselves. 


take to prove every tittle of what I have | 
T now sit down, | 


stated, and much more. 
contidently submitting that I have re- 
deemed my pledge, 


for 


habit of making. 
Mr. Hope confessed that the embarrass- 


ment which he always felt on addressing | 


the House, w.s very much increased by 


the knowledge he had that they were | 
anxious to proceed to business of a more | 
general nature, but he begged to obtrude | 
a few minutes on their time in order to! 
vindicate the character of a noble relative | 


of his own, who had been most unjustly 


attacked on several occasions, and more | 
particulaily in a petition lately presented | 


to the House. When that petition was 


presented no opportunity had been afforded 


to his noble relative of giving any explana- 
tion whatever. He (Mr. Hope) immedi- 
ately conveyed to his noble relative in- 
formation of the charges which had been 
nade against him; and he had come 
down on the succeeding evening, pre- 
pared, if the course of the debate had 


permitted, to make a brief answer to those | 


charges. Subsequently the hon. Member 
for Greenock (Mr. Wallace) gave notice 
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infcin?; 
the learned Gentleman, that I have long | 
since secured the assistance of the same | 
discharged | 


If impartial men | 


state of things will be disclosed, | 


and shown that the. 
assertions of the hon, and learned Member | 
Dublin with respect to me are as/ 
worthy of credit as those he is in the) 
( | proceed: in making a statement which 
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not for him (Mr. Hope) to say. ‘This was 
not the first time an attempt had been 
made to impeach the character of his 
noble relative, and to cast a certain stigma 
on him. Mr. Vigors, the late Member 
for Carlow, did endeavour to do so ona 
former occasion. The intimidation Com- 
mittee was appointed in the course of the 
last Session. Now, if that hon. Gentleman 
had charges to make against his noble 
relative, or against anybody else, of religi- 
ous bigotry and political persecution— 
Mr. Jervis rose to order. The hon. 
and gallant Member opposite had been 
heard in consequence of the indulgence 
of the House being always extended to 
every hon. Member on whom imputations 
had been cast, and the earliest opportu- 
nity afforded to him to give an explana- 
tion of his conduct. But that was not 
the case of the hon. Gentleman who was 
now in possession of the House. He was 
addressing himself to a subject not relat- 
ing to any Member of this House, and he 
(Mr. Jervis) put it to the House whether 
they would allow the hon. Member to 


Carlow. 


must, of necessity, lead to a lengthened 
debate ? 

Mr. Williams Wynn said that there was 
no doubt that upon the strict point of 
order the hon. and learned Member was 
correct. But the House must consider if they 
would receive petitions containing heavy 
charges upon individuals which they had 
no opportunity, personally, to answer, 
they being Members of the other House 
of the Legislature, whether, after givng a 
facility of reception to petitions much 
greater than used to be given in former 
times, and allowing them to have currency 
to the most remote parts of the empire, they 
were notin justice called upon to extend a 
like indulgence to those who were so 
charged, and rela xtheir rules in favour of 
hearing the answers to the attacks that had 
been made. 

Mr. Hope said he did not claim it as a 
matter of right to address the House, but 
asked to be permitted to do so as a matter 


of courtesy. He left off with stating that 
the time for bringing forward charges of 
political persecution and religious bigotry 
would have been when the intimidation 
Committee was sitting. Mr. Vigors did, 
in the course of last Session, get upa 
petition for the purpose of attempting to 
establish charges against his (Mr. Hope’s) 
noble relative. Ue then received a com- 


of a motion for inquiry, by Royal Com- 
mission, into the facts and circumstances 
set forth in Mr. Vigors’s petition. On 
seeing this, his noble relative declared 
that all he wanted was a full inquiry, and 
he should be perfectly satisfied if that 
hon. Gentleman’s motion were carried, 
What reason the hon, Gentleman might 
have | 
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munication from his noble relative, desir- 


{Fzs. 23} 


ing him to go to Mr. Vigors, and inform | 


him that a 
might bring forward his petition, and make 
his charges. Let the House observe that 
the statements had been made, although | 
the petition had not been presented. He 


time was appointed when he | 


then went to Mr. Vigors, and saw him in | 


the House of Commons. He 
then, that if he would meet him in the 
House of Commons next day, at four 
o'clock, 
the statements he might have to make. 
Mr. Vigors did not come down to the 
House of Commons at four o'clock on the 
appointed day. Mr. Vigors did not write 
him a line, or speak one word to him on 
the subject; and from that hour to the 
present, he had heard no more of Mr. Vi- 
gors, or of his charges in this respect. 
Now a few words as to the statements 
contained in the petition. The first name 
on the list was Ballinkillen. His 
relative was accused of having ejected 
from the town-lands of Ballinkillen, the 
property of Viscount Beresford, where the 
system first commenced, thirty-nine — 
lies, amounting to 205 edivi juals, includ- 
ing fifty-six widows and orphans, Now th , 
lands of Ballinkillen fell out of lease tw 
years ago. He, therefore thought it 
unnecessary, in the present state of the 
House, to trouble them with any observa- 
tions on that part of the case. He would 
simply say, that of six farmers put into 
these lands, three were Catholics, and 
three Protestants, and that they remained 
tenants to this day. So much for the 
charge of religious and political perse- 
cution on the lands of Ballinkillen. The 
next place was Ballyknocken; and the 
charge against his noble relative was, that 
from the lands of Ballyknock en he had 
evicted seven families, amounting to thirty- 
three individuals, including thirteen widows 
and orphans. Now the only change made 
by his noble relative in this place was this ; 
—a man who now kept a public-house in 
Ballyknocken had twelve acres of land 
taken from him and given to another 
farmer. 

guff, Now when the lands of Slyguff fell 


1 
hovie 


relve 


was 


out of lease, the first proceeding of his | 


noble relative was to divide them 
small farms. 
were restored to their farms, and were now 
in the occupation of them. sts were a 
few exceptions to be sure; the non- 


yesident tenants were not contiaucd. 


he would be ready to meet any of 


into | 
Every one of the tenants | 


told him | 


The next case was that of Sly- | 


| lative told them what his inte 
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What did his noble itive do with the 
smaller inhabitants? To e 
made an offer of emigration, 
to accept it ; 
he gave a certam 


ich of them he 


if th 


and to those who did net. 
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amount Jin 











buy up their interest. He also built a 
great number of cottages, a which many 
of these people w pliced. ‘Tl 10 
di it not em ae | ife, ar | wel ho i H 
in really comfortable cottages—the pro- 
viding which, when the n rable nature 
of the hovels they had prev! yu iy Occup 8 | 
was recollected, must be considered an 
act of chariiy—had sums of im y a 
them to buy up their interest. ‘The case 
of Clonegach was the same. The princi- 
ple of dividing the farms was the same, 
the principle of retain i the ter 
the same, the principi f makin 
ary compensa 1 to the cotters who 
went away was the same; and man f 
the tenants forcibly refused to give up 
possession, Hie th mrt he had « li- 
pletely answered th cha Then 
ame the allegation at the end ci the peti- 
tion, namely, that in the t i d of 
Sivzutl fifteen { rs to 
ninety- individ inciuding t - 
three wido Ss al GY} is, had 1 i t 
notice to quit. Ilouse would do him 
the favour of o t i this 
case: he thou ey wouid rat 
touish them. were only two indi- 
viduals in the town-land of SI who 
were now ging to quit. One of those 
was under notice to {" t, and the ther 
had civen notice him eif, nd both 12se 
individuals were Protestants, le wus 
informed by his noble relative, with refer 
ence to the charge of political persecu- 
tion, that he was not a ( raving 
turned any one single elector off his land ; 
and with regard to religious pes 
he hoped the statements he had m 
were sufficient to disprove the allezatious 
of the petition. Ouc word more, and only 
one. ‘The town and neighbourhood of 
Slycuff had been meuti L frequently 
These charges against his noble: ve 
were all made when the townland of Sly- 


cuff fell ont of the | 
owner. Mr. Vigors, the uniny hable 
Mr. Vigors, an 
Members for Ca , came to his 
rorstire 

hic h were 
| agains st him with re; 
turn off all these veople, His 
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and what the principles were on which he 
meant to act. Mr. Vigorsand Mr. Blake- 
ney then expressed themselves perfectly 
satisfied, and asked his noble relative 
whether he would permit them to commu- 
nicate to his tenants, then holding the 
land, his intentions towards them, as they 
were anxious for nothing more than his 
own statement of his intentions. What 
was his noble relative’s answer? ‘* No, 
Sir; I mean to act upon these principles; 
I will follow them up; but I do not choose 
any communication to be made to my 
tenants that docs not come from myself, 
or my agents. Upon these principles his 
noble Friend had acted ; upon these prin- 
ciples he was ready to defend his conduct ; 
upon these principles he required investi- 


gation; upon these principles he was satts- 


hed with the ode of lnvestigation pro- 
he hon. Member for Greenock ; 
» could only add, that relative to all 
ae 
e was prepared to brin 
trovertible evidence. 

Mr. O'Connell: Mr. Vigors had been 
mentioned. He would net detain the 
House one moment; but he wished to be 
enabled to state what he thought the 
House must be clearly agreed upon, that 
this matter ought not to be allowed to 
remain in its present state. If these 
charges had been falsely made, their false- 
hood ought to be exposed. ‘Therefore, it 
was, that he intended to move, when he 
had an opportunity of presenting several 
petitions on the subject which had been 
intrusted to him, that the whole of the 
facts should be investigated by a Select 
Committec. 


Orance Lonces.] Mr. Hume rose to 
bring before the House the Motion relative 
to Orange Lodges, of which he had given 
i be recollected that on 


notice. It would be 


the 4th of August last he had brought | 
forward the question of Orange Lodges ; 


generally. The evidence taken before the 
Committee appointed to inquire into the 
subject of Orange Lodges, afforded to his 
mind so much evidence, and so many 
strong facts, that it had appeared to him 
absolutely necessary that the last Session 
of Parliament should not terminate without 
the House coming to some Resolution on 
the subject. It would be recollected, that 
in pursuance of a motion made by him, the 
evidence, so far as it was taken, was laid 
on the Table of the House. He then snb- 
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hich now rested upon assertion, | 
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mitted to the House certain Resolutions, 
the object of which was to bring the nature 
and tendencies of Orange Lodges clearly 
before it, with the view of urging upon 
Parliament the decision of a question, the 
settlement of which appeared to him essen- 
tially necessary to the welfare and peace 
of the country. The noble Lord at the 
head of the Home Department, however, 
suggested to him that it would be better 
to limit the Resolutions to one branch of 
the subject—to Orange Lodges in the 
army, and to take the opinion of the 
House thereupon. Knowing that the 
system was making fearful inroads, and 
seeing that it was gradually tending to 
sap and undermine the discipline of the 
Army, he complied with the noble Lord’s 
suggestion, He now begged to move that 
the Resolutions agreed to on the 11th of 


| August, to which day the motion was 


adjourned, should be read. He should 
then submit a proposition, to which he 
considered it the duty of the House to lend 
ifs most attentive consideration, with the 
view of remedying what he could not but 
consider a serious evil existing at the pre- 
sent moment inthis country. (The Reso- 
lutions of the L1th of August having been 
read, the hon. Member proceeded.) In 
consequence of the Address of that House, 
his Majesty issued orders to his Com- 
mander-in-Chief, to the effect that any 
military officer or soldier who attended 
any Orange Lodge, should be liable to be 
tried by a court-martial. Notwithstand- 
ing this command of his Majesty, his 
Royal Highness the Duke of Cumberland 
had, as it seemed to him, equally set at 
defiance the orders of the King and the 
Address of that House. It would be his 
object to show more immediately, before 
he sat down, the ends which his Royal 
Highness had in view in pursuing this 
course; and this he should endeavour to 
show from documents which had come 
into his possession. In consequence of 
Colonel Fairman having refused to furnish 
the Committee with the evidence they 
required, and having avoided the Speaker’s 
warrant, and having thus evaded the pro- 
duction of the documents which were stated 
to be, and which he (Mr. Hume) really 
believed to have been, in his possession, 
of a very serious and important nature, 
papers had been put into his hands pur- 
porting to be documents connected with 
Orange Lodges, which would show the 
manner in which those Lodges had been 
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conducted, and the mode in which their 
proceedings had been carried on, besides 
proving attempts to organize troops to 
carry into effect their objects, whatever 
they might be. It was his intention to 
bring the question of Orange Lodges fully 
and completely before the House: it would 
be for them to decide whether they would 
submit to have their Resolutions and the 
King’s orders set at nought by a man at 
the head of the Army, who ought to have 
set a betterexample, and to have better 
remembered what was due to his station, 
his allegiance, and his name. The Duke 
of Gordon had, in the end, acted very 
properly. It appeared that he had no idea 
of, or at any rate had forgotten, 


Orange Lodges. 
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the exist- | 
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the House, and to the present state of the 
question, At the time of his making the 
motion of the 1!th of Aveust, which the 
House was pleased to support, one folio 


volume of evidence bad been laid on the 


Table. Hon. Gentlemen who had paid 
ittention to the subj ct, would find that 
the second volume contained the third 
report of the Committee at large, and 


another had since been laid on the Table 


of the House. Every page of these volumes 
seemed to him to contain matter of the 
most serious import ince, an 1 well w orthy 
| the grave consideration of the House. 
| After the Ith of Aug Ist, in cons quence 
of information he had received respecting 
the extent of Orangeism in Eneland and 
| Scotl ind, th yaccuracy of which was nied 


ence of the general orders of 1822 and 
1829, which were entered in his regi- 
mental books, and which every serjeant | 


in his corps had an opportunity of perusing | | 


ifhe pleased. They appeared, however, 
not to have attracted his attention until 
the issuing of the order of 
August, when a Grand Lodge was held, 
at w vhich the Duke of Cumberland presided. 
He had been informed, within the last 
twenty-four hours, that, in spite of all the 
orders of the Commander-in-Chicf, the 
Duke of Cumberland had presided, no 
longer since than Thursday last, at an 
Orange Lodge in Portman-square. It 
was proved, too, that his Royal Highness, 
holding his Majesty’s Commission, not 
content with disobeying the orders of the 
Commander-in-Chief, had received and 
answered an address from a Grand Orange 
Lodge at Longford. He held that answer 
—which had been published—in his hand, 
and in it he assured all Orangemen that 
they might depend upon him; that nothing 


the 


3ist ot 


IPA } [ t > ‘ ,.. } 
by the Duke of Cumberland, and also by 


the Commander-in-Chief, he was induced 
o subinit to the House a Motion for 
inquiry. That inquiry was accorded 3 and 
Its resuil } id iso been la 1 bel the 
Ii 8} another portry volume nese 
thre “volumes vere now ly n th 
Table of the ow se, and he beeved their 
| att tention once for all to the fact, that 
nineteen-twenti ths of the eviden cone 
{tained in them was either produced by 
| officers of the institution, or collected from 
existing documents. The portion of evi- 





should ‘induce him to desert the cause of | 


Orangeism ; that nothing, in fact, 
ladece bien to withdraw from that asso- 
ciation, until his brother, the Sovereign 


of this country, had declared no soldier 


should attend without rendering himself 


amenable to a Court-martial. This was 
not the time to tell that House, or the 
country, that the Duke of Cumberland re- 
ceived no individual pay. He had received 
honour, he was a Field Marshal, he stood 
on the army list of England ; and he hoped 
that House would not allow him to act 


in utter disregard of its expression of 


Opinion, and the orders of his Majesty. 
He would come now to the proceedings 
which had taken place since he first 


brought the subject under the notice of 


should | 





dence taken from other individuals was 
extremely small, and looking to the nature 
of the great majority of it, there could be 
little of cavil, dispute, denia The 
hon. Member for Kilken ny had state« 1 the 
other evening oO , that the im] rt! 
evidence and an fairne 


or 


lity of the 


ssof the C nittee 
had been arraigned. On what 2 mC 
on what sdaciake he was at a loss to 
understand : perhaps he should hear from 
hon. Gentlemen opposite. With regard 
to the Com mittee On Orange Lodges in 
England, he had heard no doubt of its 


and he 
the House ; Pp: artict ul rly to observe, 


impartia ili ity or fairness express d; 
heaved 

that the documents in the appendix 
in the first instance prep ired by the Secre- 
tary to the Grand Lodge, and submitted to 
the Grand Master, before they were finally 
decided on. By the Resol which 
had just been read, the House had affirmed 
the existence of - wards of 1,500 lodges 
in Ireland, and 350 in England—institu- 
tions of an exclusive nature, from which 
Catholics were carefully and 
which were enrolled for the avowed object 
of opposing their creed. An observation 
whic h fell from the right hon. and learned 
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learned member for the University of 
Dublin, a few nights since, had made a 
great impression on his mind. In the last 
sentence uttered by the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman on the occasion to 
which he referred, he said that Catholics 
were the natural enemies of Protestants. 
[‘* No, No,”] He certainly had understood 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman so; 
it would appear by all the proceedings of 
the Protestant party in Ireland that they 
thought so most undoubtedly. It had been 
further declared that the constitution of 
these societies was illegal, at any rate that 
they came within the provisions of the 
Corresponding Act, consisting, as it did, 
of avast number of minor branches in 
constant correspondence with a central 
board, and receiving instructions and 
orders from it. The question of the 
legality or illegality of these bodies, he 
(Mr. Hume) would not enter into; he 
would leave it to his hon. Friend the 
Member for Cornwall, who would most 
probably second the Motion, and address 
himself to that part of the subject. It 
was sufficiently proved that there were 
in existence a large body of Orangemen, 
amounting, according to their own calcu- 
lation, to 200,000 men in Treland, and 
100,000 men in England. Whether this 
was a correct estimate of their numbers or 
not, it was not for him to decide, but as 
nearly as he could calculate, taking the 
medium between the varying statements of 
Orangemen themselves, he should say that 
their numbers in Ireland were from 150,000 
to 220,000. They boasted that it wasin their 
power to call forth large bodies, selected 
from this great mass; for proof that they 
could do so, he need only refer to one 
instance which occurred in 1834, when 
75,000 men were assembled at onetime at 
Hiilsborough ; aud cases were constantly 
occurring of the assemblage of 10,000, 
20,000, or 30,000 men, at the summons 
of the Grand Master of the distriet. Could 
any man doubt that such institutions called 
imperatively for the interference of that 
House, more especially when he reflected 
on the unfortunate and distressed situation 
of Ircland. Were these institutions to be 
borne, when the people of Ireland, dissa- 
tisied and discontented, were driven to 
desperation, and urged to defy the law, 
and to take their redress into their own 
hands? Orange lodges alone had not 
created the dreadful condition in which 
the Irish people were plunged, he knew 
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perfectly well; but they had done much 
to aggravate and perpetuate their miseries 
and misfortunes. No reasonable man 
could doubt, that ina country like Ireland, 
where seven-eighths of the population were 
Catholics, and where they had been so 
long labouring under Protestant ascen- 
dancy, and the oppression of a denial of 
civil rights, the people must be aggravated 
by the existence of such bodies. He found 
that in the year 1811, Orange lodges were 
described by Judge Fletcher, in his charge 
to the grand jury, asa serious evil. He 
told them that, in his opinion, they had 
fomented much of the disorder that ex- 
isted; that they tended to prevent the due 
administration of justice; that they tended, 
in short, to render the Catholics discon- 
tented and dissatisfied, and to plunge the 
country into the state in which it was at 
the moment of his addressing them. He 
could not but think it must be matter of 
deep regret to every man in that House, 
who had watched the progress of Ireland 
from 1811 to the present day, that the 
right hon. Baronet opposite, and every 
successive administration, with the charges 
of Judges before them, with breaches of 
the peace and violations of the law daily 
and hourly recurring, and with the excesses 
of Orangemen constantly before their eyes, 
should have allowed these mischievous 
and illegal associations to continue in ex- 
istence. But, independently of the mis- 
chievous effects wuich resulted from the 
centralization and correspondence of 
Orange Lodges, let it not be forgotten that 
they were armed, and that blood upon 
blood had been shed in consequence of 
these men being pre-eminently prepared — 
if he might use the term—to disturb the 
public peace, to concentrate their numbers, 
to employ their arms in concert, and to 
commit any act of vengeance or violence 
against the Catholics. Could any man 
doubt, knowing the acts of aggression— 
ay, the murders—which had been com- 
mitted by the Orange party in Ireland, 
that the Government should long ago 
have disarmed these dangerous bodies ? 
Well did he recollect what passed in that 
House when the right hon. Gentleman 
who now filled the chair and the righthon. 
Member for Montgomeryshire brought 
forward the question of Orange Lodges, 
when they challenged them as detrimen- 
tal tothe peace and happiness of the coun- 
try, and brought before Parliament the 
facts of their existence, of their making 
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use of secret signs, and of their being 
banded together in opposition to the peo- 
ple. Well did he recollect the reply, that 
no such things existed, that it was mere 
rumour, and that such vague and un- 
founded reports were unworthy the atten- 
tion of Parliament. ‘The evidence now on 
the Table proved beyond denial that such 
a state of things did actually exist; that 
from it the most lamentable, the most dis- 
astrous, the most deplorable results, had 
ensued. The existence of Orange Lodges 
gave rise to Ribbon Lodges; the existence 
of either was fatal to the peace and quiet 
of any country. Hecould show, that as 
Orangeism had spread in Scotland the 
peace of the country had been disturbed, 
and the blood of its people shed. He 
would show that this had been occasioned 
by the introduction 
Orangeism, under the fostering influence 
and protection of the Grand Lodge and 
Grand Master in Eugland. In Airdrie, 
on the Ist of July,a large body of Orange- 
men had assembled and committed vio- 
Jence against the Catholics, and insulted 
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their religion, What was the consequence ? | 


Why, that on the 15th of the same month, 
upwards of 10,000 Catholics assembled on 
Glasgow- -green, and marched from thence 
to Airdri in order to be revenged on their 
assailants. 
the following year, the Catholics assembled, 
made their arrangements, collected their 
numbers, and in their own defence, raised 
a formidable force to prevent a repetition 
of the outrages of the preceding year. 
Who could tell what might have resulted 
from a conflict between two such bodies, 
but for the excellent behaviour of the 
townspeople? Who could exaggerate 
the evils which such scenes must always 
produce? The evidence proved that in 
Ireland, when Orange processions 
meetings took place, the Orangemen ap- 
peared armed, having along with them, 
generally, not only the gentlemen of the 
country, but magistrates, deputy-licute- 
nants, clergymen and others who ought to 
know better, but who used the advantages 
of their influence and station to oppress 
the people. Every page of the evidence 
proved these meetings and processions, 
and this description of attendance, to an 
extent which those who had not read it 
could scarcely form any idea of. He could 
only say, that strongly as he felt on the 
subject of Orange Lodges in August last, 
and dangerous as he thought them to the 
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and extension of 


At about the same period of 
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Government and the peace of the country, 
the facts which had been elicited by the 
inquiry proved to him the impossibility 
of peace being preserved in any country 
where such institutions remained. His pre- 
sent object was, that the Government 
should take some strong measures to put 
down Orange Lodges i ne every case, as they 
had _alre ady done by their resolution 
in the case of the army. Unless they 
did this, he conceived, they would 
neglect their first duty. ‘Their first duty 
was to protect the oppressed. How did 
they discharge it, when they stood calmly 
by, and witnessed the outrageous proceed- 
ings of these armed bodies? It was diffi- 
cult to imagine how such processions, and 
such conduct as the evidence described, 
could ever have been tolerated. Judge 
Fletcher, in a charge delivered on the 5th 
of August, 1815, said—‘‘ He had found, 
from experience, that those societies called 
Orange Societies, had produced the most 
mischievous effects, particularly in the 
North of Ireland. They poisoned the very 
fountains of justice, and even some Ma- 
gistrates, under their influence, had, in 
too many instances, violated their duty.” 
The learned Judge did not hesitate to say, 
that all associations in Ireland, whether 
of Orangeism or Ribbonism, whether dis- 
tinguished by the colour of orange or 
green—all persons bound together by 
oath, leagued for a common purpose, 
endangering the peace of the country— 
were contrary to law; and he added, 
“that should it ever happen to him to 
have to decide the question, he would 
send down bills of indictment to the 
Grand Jury against the individuals who 
were members of such associations.” Of 
this Judge Fletcher was certain, that so 
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| long as these associations were permitted 
or | 


to act in the lawless manner they then did, 
there would be no tranquillity in that coun- 
try, particularly in the north of Ireland, 
where those disturbers of the public peace, 
Orange yeomen, as they were termed, 
frequented fairs "and public places, with 
arms in their hands, under pretence of pre- 
serving the public peace, but really for the 
purpose of excluding Ribbonmen and put- 
ting them down. ‘ Murders (said the 
learned Judge) had been frequently com- 
mitted, and though disastrous conse- 
quences had ensue d, such had been the 
influence of these associations, that petty 
jurors had declined, on some occasions, 
to do their duty. These were his senti- 
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ments, not merely as an individual, but as 
a judge discharging his duty by expressing 
his opinion of these associations, whose 
only proceedings were the raking up of 
embittering recollections, and inflicting 
wounds upon the feelings of others; and 
he did emphatically state it as his opinion, 
that until they were put down, and their 
arms taken from them, it was in vain, in 
the north of Ireland, to expect peace.” 
Such were Judge Fletcher’s sentiments ; 
and after twenty years more of the same 
facts, the same evils, and the same results, 
with a constant repetition of the same 
scenes in a greater or less degree, he (Mr. 
Hume) called upon the Government, and 
upon that House, to adopt some bold and 
definitive measure for remedying such a 
monstrous grievance, and putting down 
such odious bodies. He asked, was justice 
administered now in Ireland? The evidence 
proved that it was not—that the members 
of these bodies interfered and tampered 
with it in all its stages. There were in- 
stances of Magistrates having refused to 
take examinations against men charged 
with murder, or of postponing it so long 
as to deny justice to the relatives of the 
murdered man in a thousand cases. There 
were instances of men charged with murder 
upon oath, being permitted to escape, 
without one effort to detain them. ‘The 
case of Hamilton, and many others of a 
similar description, were so well known, 
and so completely proved, that he should 
but fatigue the House by entering into 
one-twentieth part of them. When he 
saw the source of justice polluted--when 
he saw insult upon insult, and oppression 
upon oppression —when he saw Magistrates 
influenced by party feeling, regardless 
alike of justice and of decency—he was 
indeed astonished that Secretary after 
Secretary, and Lord-lieutenant after Lord- 
lieutenant, should have witnessed such 
scenes without an effort to abolish them. 
What were the proofs before the House 
which no man could controvert ? Orange- 
men had been allowed to carry arms, 
where Catholics had not; and arms in- 
tended to be used to protect the public 
peace and maintain the authority of the 
Government and the supremacy of the 
law, had been proved, in a hundred in- 
stances, to have been used by Orangemen 
against the Catholics of Ireland. Talk of 
doing justice to Ireland! Was not the 
name of justice a mockery, and was it not 
a mockery to expect that the people of 
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Ireland could continue to suffer under 
daily insults and aggressions like those 
detailed in the evidence? Let him refer 
the House to Captain Duff's report, dated 
27th of April, 1832: “ Sir, I have the 
honour to communicate, for the informa- 
tion of his Excellency the Lord-lieutenant, 
that between the hours of twelve and one 
o’clock this day, a large body of Orange- 
men, in number from four to five thousand, 
marched into this town in regular pro- 
cession, carrying twenty-four stand of 
colours, their bands playing ‘ The Protest- 
ant Boys,’ in front; and leading the pro- 
cession, I observed the following gentle- 
men, decorated with orange and purple :— 
First-Lieutenant, Colonel William Verner 
—(the hon. Member opposite, he believed) 
—a Deputy-Lieutenant of this county, as 
also a Magistrate for it, and the county 
of Armagh.” After mentioning Mr. Joseph 
Grier, also Magistrate, and a captain of 
yeomanry, Mr. Jackson Lloyd, a captain 
of yeomanry, and other gentlemen not 
holding any commission under his Ma- 
jesty’s Government, the witness continued 
—‘*As the procession was marching 
round the town in the order before men- 
tioned, some insulting language was made 
use of towards them, by four or five 
Roman Catholics, ov which a riot ensued; 
stones were throne by each party; the 
Roman Catholics retreated, and when, on 
their retreat, either two or three pistol- 
shots were fired on them by the Orange- 
men, one of which took effect, and broke 
the left arm, close to the elbow, of a man 
named Peter Sally, a Roman Catholic.” 
In another part of his evidence he said, 
*T observed Colonel Verner leading, and 
in front of the procession, decorated 
with orange and purple, and I have 
the honour to enclose herewith, for the 
Lord-licutenant’s information the affidavits 
of one serjeant and two privates of the 
constabulary under my command, who not 
only observed Colonel Verner in the man- 
ner I reported, but saw him distinctly take 
off his hat, and cheer the procession he 
was leading.” Further on he said, “ Co- 
lonel Verner not only headed the pro- 
cession through the streets of Dungannon, 
decorated with an orange scarf, but he 
was ‘ pledged’ to do so, four or five days 
previous to the procession of the 27th of 
April taking place, stating at the same 
time that he was regardless of the conse- 

” This was only one of a number 


quences. 
of similar instances. He would state 
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another: ‘About the 8th of July (said | 
Mr. Duff) I received information that the | 
Orangemen would assemble near Dun- | 
gannon, at Mr. Lowry’s, of Rockdale, 
instead of Dungannon their usual place of 
meeting, and I wrote to Sir William Gosset, 
apprising him of the circumstance, and 
begging to know whether I was to proceed 
there, or send any force; and I received 
his orders to proceed there, and make a 
full report of what took place. I did | 
proceed there, and this is my report, dated | 





Dungannon, I3th of July, 1832 :—*Sir, | 
I have the honour to report, for the infor | 
mation of his Excellency the Lord Lieu- | 
tenant, that the Orangemen of this district | 
: | on the list of Magistrates, who were also 


yesterday assembled in the demesne of 
Mr. Lowry, of Rockdale, Magistrate, in 


this county, and from thence marched in | 
procession to Mr. Grier’s, of Desnerith. | 
it with his 


From the ground the procession occupied, 
there could not have been less, at the 
lowest calculation, than from 8,000 
9,000 Orangemen decorated with scarfs, 
emblems, &c. &c., having sixty stand of 


colours, and forty bands playing party | 


tunes; and 230 of them arrived with 


muskets, independent of concealed arms. 


After remaining for some short time at 
Mr. Grier’s, they marched off in the most 


peaceable manner, by divisions, to the re- 
spective Lodges, and up to this hour all has 
been perfectly tranquil in respect of outrage 


having reached me. The procession was 
headed by several gentlemen of respectabi- 
lity and property in this part of the country. 
The only persons I observed as holding 
commissions under the Government were 
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| connected 


to | 





the following: Hon. A. G, Stuart, Deputy- 
lieutenant, as also a Magistrate for this | 
county, and captain of the Killyman corps | 
of yeomanry, horse decorated with orange 

and purple, but none on his person; Mr. 

Grier, a Magistrate for this county, as also | 
for Armagh—the only emblem on this 
gentleman was that of his office of Grand 
Master of the county, namely, a medal 
suspended from an orange riband round 
his neck ; third, Mr. Lowry, jun., captain 
of the Cameroy corps of yeomanry, deco- 
rated with an orange and purple scarf; 
fourth, Mr. Lloyd, second captain of the 
Killyman corps of yeomanry. The persons 
above named are all 1 observed in the 
procession, though I have received positive 
information that the Earl of Castle Stuart 
headed a procession in his neighbourhood. 
His second son, the hon. Charles Stuart, 
was decorated, and marched in the pro- 
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cession from Mr. Lowry’s to Mr. Grier’s; 
several clergymen of the Established 
Church also attended.” These were only 
a few of the very many instances of this 
description of conduct on the part of 
public functionaries in Ireland which he 
could submit to the House. Now, he 
wished to know how was it possible for the 
noble Lord opposite (Stanley), when the 
lists of the Magistrates of the different 
counties in Ireland were submitted to him 
for revision, to allow those to remain who 
had so far forgetten their duties when in 
office as to connect themselves with these 
institutions? During his administration 
of the affairs of Ireland names of individuals 
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with the Orange Institution, 
frequently come under his 
How could he have reconciled 
sense of duty to permit these 
individuals to remain on the list of Magis- 
trates? He would put it to the rankest 
Orangeman in that House, or out of it 
either, whether it was not impossible that, 
under such a system as that to which he 
had referred, peace could possibly exist in 
Ireland? Cu!pable, however, as were the 
Orangemen, they were not one-tenth as 
much to blame as the Government of the 
period in which such things had occurred. 
The Administration of that time, he res 
peated, was in the highest degree culpable; 
nor could he imagine how Lord Grey's 
Government had been so far imposed upon. 
Let the House look, for example, to the 
effect of their appointment of Lord Caledon 
as Lieutenant ofthe county Tyrone. What 
was his first act, as if in requital of the 
kindness of Lord Grey’s Government ? 
Why, to call and preside over a meeting 
of Orangemen at Dungannon, to address 
his Majesty, thanking him for dismissing 
the Whig Government. For his part, he 


must have 
attention. 


| had only to observe that the Government 
| deserved it, for having made the appoint- 


ment at all. They thought probably that 
they would have been enabled to conciliate 
Conciliate an Orange- 
man, indeed! No; they might as well 
have thought they would have been able 
to conciliate the most intractable creature 
in existence ; and it was to him utterly in- 
comprehensible how Lord Grey’s Govern- 
ment could have played, as they did, into 
the hands of the Orange party in Ireland, 
But when the heads of the Orange party 
acted in that manner, what was to be 
expected from the subalterns? When the 
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Lieutenant of the county and its body of 
Magistracy were found thus banded to- 
gether in the cause of faction, was it to be 
supposed that the mass of those who con- 
stituted Juries and the police and consta- 
bulary of the county would be better 
disposed towards the cause of good govern- 
ment and impartial justice. With respect 
to the Juries, he should merely remark that 
for thirty years not a Roman Catholic had 
been appointed on the Grand Jury of Fer- 
managh. How could it be expected that 
justice would be administered under such 
asystem. The evidence of Lord Gosford 
was conclusive upon the subject of Orange 
Juries. In reply to a question put to him 
by the Committee, be said he had known 
One or two Jurics which were not Orange. 
Some other witnesses, too, had deposed 
that they knew “of one or two cases in 
which the Juries (in the county of Fer- 
managh, as we understood the hon. Mem- 
ber) were not Orange.” When such was 
the manner of administering justice, was 
it to be wondered at that the people of 
Ireland should hold the law in contempt 
and look for justice at their own hands. 
When he (Mr. Hume) had heard a noble 
Lord opposite (Lord Stanley) detail to the 
House a series of outrages which had taken 
place in Ireland, and to which he referred 
for a justification of the Coercion Bill, he 
was at a loss to account for the cause of 
their existence, of which he was, in matter of 
fact, exceedingly sceptical. But when he 
came to read, or rather to hear the evi- 
dence given before the Orange Institution 
Committee, he was no longer at a loss to 
account for the insubordination, the exist- 
ence of which had been referred to by the 
noble Lord. He could easily imagine how 
men might be driven by such a state of 
things as was described to crime, either as 
a measure of self-defence or of wild re- 
venge. Here were the very sources of 
justice polluted, even before the people’s 
eyes ; Lords-lieutenant, Magistrates, Juries, 
constables, and police, the entire legisla- 
tive and executive of what was called 
Irish justice, bound together in the bonds 
of this peace- -destroying association. Ay, 
and it was too much to be feared that the 
very Judges of the land were strongly 
biassed by the influence, at least, in favour 
of the objects of this association. He did 
not mean to say that such was positively 
the fact, but most certainly such an opi- 
nion generally existed amongst the people 
of Ireland, and was calculated to destroy 
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all confidence in the administration of 
Having so far trespassed on the 
House in tracing the effect of this institu- 
tion, he declared his conviction that his 
Majesty’s Government, if they acted con- 
sistently with their professed determination, 
to do equal justice to all parties in Ireland, 
should dismiss from all civil, as well as 
military offices, those who were connected 
with the Orange institution. It was 
deemed essential, in order to the main- 
tenance of military discipline, to issue an 
order from the Horse Guards forbidding 
any soldiers to belong to the institution. 
Now he wanted to know why should not 
the same principle be applied to civil offi- 
cers, If his Majesty’s Government refused 
to doso, he (Mr. Hume) for one could not 
believe that they were discharging their 
duty to the people of Ireland or the em- 
pire at large. They would, in fact, stand 
condemned in his opinion. He was gra- 
tified, however, to be able to say that the 
principle for which he contended was at 
present being acted upon in Ireland. If 
there was anything for which Lord Mul- 
grave deserved more particular credit in 
his government of Ireland, it was for his 
determined exclusion of all Orangemen 
from civil employments. In this Lord 
Mulgrave was doing his duty to the Go- 
verumeut who appointed him, and to the 
people over whom he ruled. He (Mr. 
Hume) trusted that Lerd Mulgrave would 
persevere in this mode of administering 
the affairs of Ireland, and that during his 
government no Orangeman would find his 
way into a situation or ap} ointment of any 
description i in Ireland. If he (Mr. Hume) 
were right in his estimate of Lord Mul- 
grave’s conduct, what must be the opinion 
of the House in reference to his prede- 
cessors? How infamous must have been 
their conduct who unblushingly made 
Orangeism the very passport to power? 
He should not detain the House by going 
through any portion of the immense mass 
of evidence which had been accumulated 
to show the state of the constabulary and 
police in Ireland, No one, he supposed, 
would be found hardy enough to deny 
that, instead of preserving the peace, their 
principal occupation was in directly vio- 
lating it. He believed most sincerely that 
very much of the outrages existing in 
Ireland originated in the conduct of those 
bodies. He, therefore, trusted that his 
Majesty’s Government would take means 
to turn out of the police and constabulary 
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foree in Ircland, every individual con- | 


nected with the Orange Institution. There 
was then that large armed body the yeo- 
manry, many of whom were frequently 
transferred from the dock to the ranks of 
their different corps. [Oh /| Hon. Members 
cried Oh! but how many a time had it 
been proved that Roman Catholics had 
been shot by members of the yeomanry, 
and yet no punishment had been inflicted 
for the crime? It was fully proved before 
the Committee that this body was in the 
constant habit of attending Orange pro- 
cessions, and in one case it was sworn that 
no Jess than one thousand had, with arms 
in their hands, attended one 
With these facts before his eyes, could any 


meeting. | 


hon. Member in that House wonder why | 


disturbances were in the constant habit of 
taking place in Ireland. To show the 
feeling that pervaded this society, he 
should only mention, that upon the recent 
dismissal of some Orangemen, by Lord 


Mulgrave, at Roscrea, the brotherhood had | 


met in very considerable numbers, and 
sent several addresses to the dismissed 
Orangemen. In fact, this spirit of oppo- 
sition to his Majesty’s Government, and to 
the impartial administration of justice, 
seemed to pervade all classes into which 
Orangeism had insinuated itself; nor could 
he (Mr. Hume) imagine how the country 
was to get rid of the enormous burden of 
supporting such an army as was stationed 
in Ireland, unless the House concurred 
with him in the necessity of adopting some 
measure for suppressing the Orange Insti- 
tution, and of thus removing the principal 
cause of the disturbances which existed in 
that country. Indeed, it was at present a 
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it, he should refer to the evidence of Mr. 
Cosmo Innes, who was examined before 
the Committee on Orange Lodges. In 
that evidence he found the following ques- 
tions and answers: —‘* As the result of 
your official examination—what is the 
state of fecling and of peace in those 
towns in which Orange Lodges have been 
established ?” ‘ Wherever Orange Lodges 
have been established and active, they 
have been the occasion of continual 
breaches of the peace, either by their 
processions, which have been opposed, or 
by the bad feeling they have produced 
amongst individuals.” ‘* Have you dis- 
covered any other Lodges of Ribbonmen 
or any other secret society existing in that 
part of the country?” ‘IT cannot say 
that I have discovered them; I cannot 
speak to their constitution. They were 
secret—but I am aware of their existe 
ence.” Tle (Mr. Hume) did not mean to 
deny their existence; but he contended 
they were produced by a re-action. Fur- 
ther in the evidence he found the follow- 
ing :—‘* Does that information lead you 
to conclude whether the Ribbonmen were 
associated for their own defence, or as 
assailants against Orangemen?” ‘* All 
my authority is a sort of police informa 
tion. 1 know nothing of this matter, ex- 
cept as it tends to disturb the public peace, 
and the breaches of the peace in Scotland 
on these matters have originated, cer- 
tainly, in processions of Orange Lodges. 
Iam not aware of any demonstration of 
Ribbonmen which has called for any op- 
“ Does the private informa- 
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| tion which you have received lead you to 
' believe that this riot and these proceed- 


complete garrison; and yet what was their | 
I © 7 | . . . . 
| been a re-action against the associations 


force of 40,000 or 50,000 soldiers, in op- 
position to seven millions, united by the 
strong bond of one common oppression ? 
If the people were misgoverned they would 
combine in opposition to the law, and be- 
fore that combination the army would be 
powerless. On the other hand, if well 
governed they would unite in support of 
the law, and the army would be useless. 
If then it were only from the interested 
motive of reducing their expenditure by 
reducing the army in Ireland, he called 
upon the House to agree with him in de- 
claring the necessity of putting an end to 
the Orange Institution. To show the 
effect of this institution on the peace of 
the country. and what was the result of 
the connection of certain individuals with 


‘of the Orangemen ?” “ Certainly. 


ings on the part of the Catholics, has 


” 


“é So 


‘that the Orange organisation has pro- 
' duced, or if not produced, greatly aug- 


‘mented, the Ribbon organisation 2?” 


“T 
think it is highly probable, though I can- 


‘not speak with certainty of that fact, that 
there would be no Ribbon organisation in 
Scotland but for the Orange organisation.” 


So that, not content with keeping Ireland 


/in turmoil, the members of this institu- 
' tion were spreading the confusion of their 


association through Scotland. In other 
parts of his evidence Mr. Innes said, that 
“‘ there were four Orange Lodges in May-~ 
bole,”—-that “there was at present exist- 
ing a consilerable animosity, in all the 
towns and places where there are any 
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Orange Lodges, between the Catholics and 
Orangemen.” One Lodge, it appeared, 
in Scotland was called the Gordon Lodge. 
He was asked by a Member of the Com- 
mittee, “Are the Committee to under- 
stand that it is your opinion, after the 
inquiry you have made officially, that the 
existence of those Orange Lodges has 
tended, generally, to excite breaches of 
the peace, and re-action on the part of 
the Catholics?” To that question he re- 
plied, “‘ To a very great degree.” Again, 
he was asked, ‘ Did you learn that any 
deputation had come from London to 
assist in the formation of those Lodges ?” 
He replied, “In examining, with regard 
to processions, I found that the last pro- 
cession, previous to this year, was in con- 
sequence of a visit from Colonel Fairman, 
who had travelled over the country as the 
emissary from the Orange Lodge of Eng- 
land, as I understood, and who was re- 
ceived, wherever he went, or in many 
places, by the Orangemen in procession,” 
‘“* Was any reference made by these people 
to the Duke of Cumberland?” “1 have 
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here a copy, a fuc simile, of a warrant 
constituting a Lodge, signed by the Duke 
of Cumberland, and they all looked to 


the Duke of Cumberland as their head, 
and with the greatest respect.” ‘ They 
regard the Duke, in fact, as their political 
head?” “Yes; certainly.” ‘* Was any 
reference made by them to him in conver- 
sation?” ‘Yes; frequently.” ‘* What 
do they say of him?” ‘They only talk 
of him as the head of their society and as 
their Grand Master; they certainly seem 
to dwell upon his being the head as 
proving the legality and loyalty of their 
proceedings.” It was very obvious that the 
Duke of Cumberland, while he was consi- 
dered as Grand Master of the Orange Lodge, 
was proposed by the members of the institu. 
tion to be considered as the successor to the 
Crown. In another part of his evidence 
Mr, Innes gave it as his opinion that the 
Orange and Ribbon institutions were most 
injurious to the peace of the country, and 
both ought unquestionably to be put an 
endto. The effect, he said, of Colonel 
Fairman’s visit to Scotland was to increase 
very much the numbers of the institution, 
which was neither so widely extended, nor 
so active in its operations before he ap- 
peared there. If there were no other 
grounds for calling on the House promptly 
and effectively to interfere, sufficient 
ground, he thought, was exhibited in the 
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| extracts he had just read. The Duke 
‘of Cumberland, he thought, was a 
| dangerous man, whose connection with 
such a society required to be care- 
‘fully and closely watched. It had been 
/ mentioned by Mr. Innes, in the course of 
| his evidence, that Colonel Fairman had 
| made a tour of Scotland. And in connec- 
/tion with that evidence he held in his 
-hand a most curious document—a copy 
of an itinerant warrant—authorising the 
‘admission of members upon taking cer- 
‘tain oaths. He begged the particular 
attention of the House to the fact, that 
‘this warrant was issued by the Duke of 
| Cumberland, in 1834, in accordance with 
|the rules of 1826. Now if these rules, as 
it was said and sworn before the Committee, 
'were cancelled, and no longer acted 
| upon—why, he would ask, was this war- 
| rant issued in accordance with them. Yet, 
|so it was—this special warrant to admit 
| and initiate persons into the Orange Insti- 
i tution, concluded thus :—** Given under 
my hand and seal at St. James's, this 
13th day of August, 1832. Ernest, Grand 
Master.” That itinerant warrant com- 
meneed—“ Whereas the Orange Asso- 
ciation was founded in grateful remem- 
brance of one of the most glorious achieve- 
ments recorded on our historical annals, 
that is to say, our deliverance from 
Popery, and arbitrary power.” Then, after 
a recital of considerable length, it pro- 
ceeded—* Be it known, therefore, that 
from a knowledge of his experience, anda 
confidence in his integrity, our trusty, well- 
beloved, and right worshipful brother, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Fairman, master of 
the Metropolitan warrant, member of the 
Grand Committee, Deputy Grand Master of 
London, Acting Deputy Grand Treasurer, 
and Deputy Grand Secretary of the Institu- 
tion, is hereby nominated, constituted 
delegated, and appointed to undertake 
the said visitation or tour of inspection, 
&e.;” and it further proceeds, “ For these 
objects and general purposes, by virtue 
of the authority vested in me as Grand 
Master of the Empire, by the code of 
laws and ordinances of the 30th of March, 
1826, &c.” Still further was the influence 
of the institution extended by the “ per- 
mission” granted by the Grand Master 
“ under his hand and seal, given at St. 
James’s” to form Lodges in the Ionian 
islands and Malta. ‘The hon. Member 
then referred to the letter of the late Mr. 
Haywood, to show the object with which 
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the “ mission” of Colonel Fairman was 
undertaken. In corroboration of Mr. 
Haywood’s statement, he begged to read 
the following letter from C olonel Fairman, 
addressed to ‘ John Sydney Taylor, 
Esq. Morning Herald office” — 

“ Dear Sir—From those who may be sup- 
posed to have opportunities of knowing ‘ the 
secrets of the Castle,’ the King is stated to be 
by no manner in so alarming a state as many 
folks would have itimagined. His Majesty is 
likewise said to dictate the bulletins of his own 
state of health. Some whisperings have also 
gone abroad, that in the event of a demise of 
the Crown, a Regency would probably be 
established, for reasons which occasioned the 
removal of the next in succession from the 
office of High Admiral. That a maritime 
government might not prove consonant to the 
views of a military chieftain of the most un- 
bounded ambition, may admit of easy belief ; 
and as the second heir presumptive is not 
alone a female but a minor, in addition to the 
argument which might be applied te the pre- 
sent, that, in the ordinary course of nature, it 
was not to be expected that his reign could be 
of long duration, in these disjointed times, it 
is by no means unlikely a vicarious form of 
Government may be attempted. The effort 
would be a bold one, but, after the measures 
we have seen, what new violations should 
surprise us? Besides, the popular plea of 
economy and expedience might be urged as 
the pretext, while aggrandisement and usur- 
pation might be the latent sole motive. It 
would only be necessary to make out a plausi- 
ble case, which, from the facts on record, there 
could be no difficulty in doing, to the satis- 
faction of a pliable and obsequious set of 
Ministers, as also to the success of such an 
experiment.—Most truly yours, 

*€ Wednesday, April 6, 1830. “W.B.F. 

“T have scribbled this at Peel’s, and if you 
wish it, will write a paragraph on the subject. 
From all that I hear, there can be little doubt 
the King will soon resume his rides in the 
Great Park, now that the drawing-room is 
gone by. 

“ (Private.)” 

The above letter was returned, as there 
is a post-mark dated seven at night, April 
6, 1830, and addressed thus :—** To Co- 
lonel Fairman, British Coffee-house, Cocks- 
pur-street.” Such language many Mem- 
bers of that House might suppose could 
only originate with a maniac, but he held 
the original of that letter in his hand. 
Could the House, doubt then, the object 
for which the mission of Colonel Fairman 
was undertaken. It should be borne in 
mind, too, that it was in the year 1829 
that his Royal Highness the Duke of Cum- 
berland first attended the Grand Lodge. 
He would read to the House some few 
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letters toshow the nature and the extent 
of the peculiar connexion existing between 
certain noblemen and the Orange Institu- 
tion. The first letter he should read was 
dated the 27th of Aprtil, and was from 
Lord Kenyon to Colonel Fairman. It was 
as follows :— 


Orange Lodges. 


“ Portmi in-square, April 27. 
“ Dear Sir—I heartily wish I could hope to 
be of any use in applying at Chelsea in behalf 
of the writer of the inclosed. I think we had 
better iste it to his Royal Highness, 
as he isthe only person, except yourself, who 
can judiciously interfere in military matters 
connected with the Oranze en [ hope 
your attack is going off, and that we shall have 
a thoroughly amicable meeting next Friday. 
Brother Mair seems very frank and well- 
sear If you could get Mr. Knipe, who 
a pelea [ think, with his Royal Highness, 
é attend, it would be well. 
“ Ever, my dear Sir, faithfully yours, 
“ Kenyon.” 
e should read was from 
sa to the same gen- 


The next letter 
the same noble 
tleman :— 

“ Portman-square, June 13, 1833. 
“My dear Sir—I am grieved that our 
valued brother Cumberland should suppose for 
moment he could have given me the 
slightest offence. It may happen sometimes to 
me, as applied by Shakspeare to Brutus— 
‘ Poor Brutus with himself at war, 


Forg l 


one 


rets to show his love to other men.” 
But I never can forget to feel it for so zealous 
a friend to every cause most dear to me, as 
our brother Cumberland has always proved 
himself tobe. The statement you made to me 
before, and respecting which I have now before 
me particulars from Portsmouth, are out of my 
sphere, and should be referred, toties quoties, 
to his Royal Highness, as military matters of 
great delicacy. At the same time, private in- 
timations, I submit, should be made to the 
military correspondents, letting them know how 
highly we esteem them as brethren. I hope 
the circular will soon be out. 
“Your faithful friend and brother, 
“ KENYON.’ 

“To Colonel Fairman.” 

Here were two letters, in the first of 
which it was said, “as his Royal High- 
ness, except yourself, is the only person 
who can interfere in military matters con- 
nected with the institution”’—and in the 
second, “private intimations, I submit, 
should be made to the military cor- 
respondents — letting them know” —he 
begged the attention of the House to this— 
“letting them know how highly we esteem 
them as brothers. And this was written 
by one who had declared before a Com- 
mittee that he knew not, “until very lately, 
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of the existence of Orange Lodges in the 
army.” The next letter he should read 
referred to the connection of his Royal 
Highness with military districts :— 


Orange Lodges. 


* Portmanesquare, July 10, 1833. 

“My dear Sir.—I send you some anti-Ro- 
man Catholic books, which you may distribute 
among the following Peers—Manvers, Strad- 
broke, Liverpool, Harrowby, Northampton, 
Carnarvon, the Bishops of Llandaff, Lincoln 
(Warren’s Hotel), &c. &c. I can say nothing 
as to Mr. Staveley’s publication, but if done it 
should be forthwith, and I would take a few 
copies. You know much better how to manage 
our brethren than I do, and they must be kept 
together as well as they can be. If you hear 
anything further from the military districts, let 
his Royal Highness know all particulars fit to 
be communicated. The times I really trust are 
improving quietly and gradually. Let us act 
firmly and maintain all that is sacred, and 
provoke no one more than can be avoided. 

“ Believe me, my dear Sir, yours faithfully, 

“ Kenyon.” 


Next as to the appointment or election 
of the Grand Committee, he would read 
an extract from a letter to show that in 
this case the rule of the Grand Master was 
supreme :— 


“ Portman-square, May 30, 1833. 


“ My dear Sir—With respect to the compo- 
sition of the Grand Committee the pleasure of 
his Royal Highness the Grand Master is the 
only rule by which its formation can properly 
be regulated. Its being so framed as to pro- 
duce harmony in the institution will no doubt 
be the principle by which his Royal Highness 
will be guided, and I am confident that, feeling 
as he must do, the essential importance (es- 
pecially with reference to your undertaking 
a new tour to consummate the zeal and har- 
mony of which you have laid the foundation in 
North Britain and the northern and trading 
districts of England), that you and the Grand 
Committee should be in entire harmony and 
mutual confidence; that, therefore, neither 
brother South nor brother Morris should con- 
tinue a member of it. The willof the Grand 
Master is conclusive, and no names ought to 
be submitted to his Royal Highness in Grand 
lodge but such as will be satisfactory to him. 
The suggestion at the meeting of the grand 
Lodge is not for the purpose of election other- 
wise than in accordance with the pleasure of 
the head of the institution, whose authority is 
justly declared to be supreme. You may com- 
municate this to the Grand Committee, for we 
must not let our high and zealous friends who 
meet at the Grand Lodge be disgusted any 
more by discussions at those meetings. Should 
any such be apprehended, his Royal Highness 
should be informed, that he may, previous to 
the anniversary of June, interdict the at- 
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tendance of any brethren who would so forget 
themselves. 
“ Believe me, my dear Sir, 
“ Your faithful brother and friend. 
“ KENYON. 

“To Colonel Fairman, &c. &c.” 

He should now read another letter from 
the same nobleman tothe same party, 
upon which he should not trouble the 
House with any commentary :— 

“ Eastwell Park, August 13th, 1833. 

“My Dear Sir—Be so good as to send the 
Earl of Winchilsea, in a day or two (but not 
overweight, as yours of this morning is to me) 
the circular of June 4th, and any other circular 
which will contain good names and matter in 
it. You can say, you did it by my desire, and 
in hopes that he, as one of the staunchest of 
Protestants, would join us. I am glad to hear 
that several persons of judgment think we 
might have a Government with which the 
House of Commons would act. If so, it is a 
sad pity the Hero of Waterloo and others 
would not act as to have obtained such a 
Ministry during the existing Session. When 
Parliament is prorogued, it is well known 
nothing can be done, unless some death 
of importance occurs. I hope to be in town 
on Thursday morning, for two nights. 

“ Ever your faithful friend and brother, 
“* Kenyon.” 

[ The reading of this letter was followed 
by laughter and cries of * Earl Spencer.” | 

This letter let him into asecret. No doubt 
it alluded to the anticipated death of that 
venerable Peer, Earl Spencer, and this 
language was written by a party in intimate 
connection with the Duke cf Cumberland. 

An Hon. Member ; The death of Lord 
Spencer occurred the following year. 

Mr. Hume observed that the expression 
in the letter was, ‘‘ that as Parliament was 
prorogued, nothing can be done unless a 
death of importance occurs.” This, at any 
rate alluded to some importantdeath, which 
might be expected, and in his opinion, it was 
the death of Earl Spencer, which was an- 
ticipated. There were two or three letters 
published in the evidence on the table, 
which he considered of considerable im- 
portance. Two of these were directed to 
the Marquess of Londonderry, and were 
copies of letters purporting to be sent to 
that nobleman. These copies were found 
in a book, which was laid before the Com- 
mittee. Some doubt, however, might arise 
as to whether they had been received or 
written to his Lordship, although they were 
entered on the book. There certainly ap- 
peared in the Report to be no answers to 
them; but he could only say, that he had 
the answer of the noble Lord to those letters 
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in his possession. 
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The answer was dated 


Wynyard Park, and was directed to Lieu- | 


| pension of our meetings. 


tenant-Colonel Fairman. It commenced, 


“ Srr—I was honoured witl: your two com- 
‘munications of the 2th and 30th,” 


The object of the letters of Colonel 


Fairman was evidently to prepare the way | 


to resort to physical force. The first of 
them wss dated the 29th July, 1832, 4 
apologising 


the affairs cf the Orange Institution, and 
urging the importance of extending it in 


the north of England, he proceeds : 
2 | 


“With Mr. Wright of Sunderland, who | 
was recently in London, I had some conver- { 
sation on the great advantages that might | 
result from an extension of such a society at | 
this conjuncture. Conceiving its principles to | 
be strictly in unison with those entertained by 
your Lordship, in the course of our coimmuni- | 
cations your name was introduced, when that 
Gentleman said if the matter were taken up 
with spirit by you, the whole district would 
follow the example, and cheerfully join such an 
association. To urge, it might be political for 


your Lordship to do so, in a personal sense, | ford, he intimated that the 


would be to offer you avery ill compliment; but | 
to contemplate it, as shall presently be made | 
to appear, in a patriotic view, the security | 
of that part of the kingdom might be consoli- 
dated by such means. The pitmen would 
perhaps feel inclined to establish lodges among | 
themselves, which might operate as an addi- 
tional stimulus to their loyalty, and would 
l'kewise prove a partial check against their 
entering Into cabals hereafter, no less to 
the preservation of private property th:n 
to that of the public peace. Knowing that 
your Lordship has firmness to espouse the 
cause you approve, on this occasion I address 
you with the less reserve. When the altar 
and the throne are alike assailed—when 
infidelity and treason are boldly avowed— 
when a Republic and a Lord Protector are | 
confidently spoken of—when, indeed, we have 
a Popish Cabinet, and a democratical Minis- 
try, who, having given birth to a monster they 
can no longer control, are now alarmed at 
their own popularity, and are the abject slaves | 
of a ferocious, sanguinary, and subversive 

Press, little short of a miracle can work the 

salvation of our once happy country ! It be- 

hoves us, nevertheless, to exercise our energies, 

and, by measures at once prompt and vigorous, 

to stem the torrent that threatens to overwhelm 

us. By a rapid augmentation of our physical 

force, we might be able to assume a_ boldness 

of attitude which should command the respect 

of our Jacobinical rulers. What the Catholics 

and the Unionists have achieved by agitation 

and clamour in a factious cause, we might | 
then be enabled to effect in a righteous one. If | 
we prove not too strong for such a Govern- | 
ment as the present is, such a Government will | 
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fter | 
. s. . i we 
for troubling the noble Mar-| —~ 


quess with writing to him on the subject of | 


| country, while at sucha 
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soon prove too strong for us ; some arbitrary 
step would be taken in this case for the sus- 
IHience the neces- 
sity of our laying aside that non-resistance, 


| that passive obedience, which has hitherto been 


religiously enforced to our own discomfiture. 
The brave Orangemen of Ireland rescued their 
country from rebellion, and their gallant bre- 
thren in England would as heroically redeem 
their own from such perils. On the one hand 
to contend 
and less danger to surmount, though on 
> ene 
pport 
at 
round 
without 
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with, 
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orders, 
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about, but they are trunks 


Unless staunch influence 
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piea 


advisedly), it 


Is 
classes in humble life to assemble for 
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your Lordsl 


such 
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ist al ttempts tl 


cri 


confidence 


fer fresh 
conversation I had vester 


on your own, 


determined to re ; 
Liberals might make to put them down ; at the 
in 


were 


same time reproaching us for our tameness 


not affording an aid commensurate with the 


| evils by which we were menaced. In propor- 


tion to an increase in the numbers of our In- 


| stitution, the defeat of the seditious Whigs will 


be rendered more certain. Should your Lord- 


ship feel disposed to entertain views similar to 


| my own, the Deputy Grand Master of Eneland 


is now in your neighbourhood to give them 
efficiency.” 

Two or three days afterwards he more 
boldly avowed himself in a letter he wrote: — 
“ Cannon-row, Westminster, 30th July, 1832. 

“My Lorp Maragvess,—In my letter of 
Saturday, I omitted to mention that we have 
the military with us as far as they are at liberty 
to avow their principles and sentiments; but 
since the lamented death of the Duke of York, 
every impediment has been thrown in the way 
of their holding a Lodge. ‘The same observa- 
tion that was applied to the colliers might be 
attached to the soldiery. As Orangemen, 


) 
| there would be an additional security for their 


allegiance, and unalterable fidelity in times 
like the present, when revolutionary writers 
are striving to stir them up to open sedition 
and mutiny. In trespassing thus upon the at- 
tention of your Lordship, | am not so pre- 
sumptuous as to suppose that any thing urged 
by me could influence your conduct; but, un- 
derstanding the Duke of Cumberland has 
communicated with your Lordship on this sub- 
ject, I felt it my duty to put you in possession 


| ht not pe 


facts with which you n 
acquainted, 
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of certain 
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“T have the honour to be, my Lord Mar- 
quess, your Lordship’s very respectful and 
obedient servant, 


Orange Lodges. 


“WwW. B. Farrman.” 
“To the Marquess of Londonderry.” 
He would now, in justice to Lord Lon- 
donderry, read the answer which he made 
to these communications, as they showed 
that he was not prepared to aid Fairman. 
The answer was dated :— 
“ Wynyard-park, August 8, 1832, 
“ Srr,—I am honoured with your two com- 
munications of the 29th and 30th ult. 
“ You do me only justice in believing that 
I would most willingly embrace every oppor- 


tunity, and do all in my power to espouse the | 


cause and establish the institutions you allude 
to in this part of the kingdom; but the pre- 
sent state of liberal Whig feeling in this very 


Whig county, and the very refractory and in- | 


subordinate state of the pitmen, entirely pre- 
clude the possibility of successful efforts at 
this juncture. IT have had a full conversation 
and communication with Lord Kenyon on all 
this matter, who has been in my house these 
l } and I have no doubt 


ast two days, 
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he will | 





convince his Roval Highness, as well as yours | 


self, that the present moment is not the time 
when the olject can be forwarded. 

“JT will lose no opportunity of embracing 
any opening that may arise; and 

“[ have the honour to be, Sir, your very 
obedient servant, 

Signed) 
(Directed) 
“Col. Fairman, Cannon-row, Westminster, 

(Post mark, Stockton.) “* London.” 
He thought that it was but justice to say 
that he was not in possession of this letter 
until a few hours ago, and he felt bound 
to add, that whatever might be the views 
or intentions of the individual to whom 
he alluded, that the noble Lord was not a 
party to them. 

Lord Castlereagh rose to order. He 
wished to know if the last expression of 
the hon. Member was applied to Lord 
Londonderry or to Colonel Fairman. 

Mr. Hume said, that the last expression 
in the letter was, ‘I shall not lose any 
opportunity of embracing any opening that 
may arise.” 

Lord Castlereagh was quite sure that 
the hon. Member would, on reflection, feel 
that the question ought to be pressed. He 
wished to know whether the hon. Member 
alluded to his (Lord Castlereagh’s) father 
as the individual having certain intentions. 

Mr. Hume replied, certainly not. He 
alluded to Colonel Fairman, and not to 
the noble Lord in question. He repeated, 
he did not know what might be the pro- 


” 
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jects of that individual. He would pro- 
ceed, step by step, with other documents. 
The next letter he had was dated the 28th 
of November, 1832, and was from Lord 
Kenyon toColonel Fairman, it was directed 
from Peel Hall :— 
“ Peel Hall, 28th Dec. 

“My prar Cotonrt AND Broturr,—I am 
here again with my venerable aunt, eighty-nine 
years of age, on a Christmas visit, but return 
to Gredington next Thursday. Anxiously do 
I wish the Cock of the North may think it 
right to come to Glasgow. ‘The warm feeling 
of Lord J. Campbell, who was a little my 
junior at Christ Church, Oxford, is very grati- 
fying, and promises, please God we may be 
blessed with better times, much good in the 
north hereafter. Hts old relation, John Camp- 
bell, Accountant-General, was always proud 
of him as a Campbell, and I heartily wish he 
may live and in due time long enjoy the family 
honours. I will send our Grand Treasurer 
your circular. His Royal Highness promises 
being in England a fortnight before Parlia- 
ment re-assembles, and I hope will come well. 
To him, privately, you had better address 
yourself about your military propos.tion, which 
to me appears very judicious. | wish such as 
his Royal Highness would, without neglecting 
the prime consideration, viz., the fitness of any 
thing proposed, attend, in addition to that, to 
what is popular. Our enemies attend to that 
alone, which is base ; we seem to disregard it 
too much, which is foolish, 

“Ever yours, faithfully, 
“ Kenyon.” 
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Here again there was allusion to a military 
proposition connected with the Orange in- 
stitution, in a letter of Lord Kenyon’s. 
That noble Lord in another letter said, 
“It isa great pity, too, that the amiable 
Duke of Buccleuch does not see the im- 
mense importance of his sanctioning such 
a cause as the Orange cause, identified as 
it is with high Conservative principles.” 
This letter was addressed from Ellesmere, 
and of the date of October 20, 1833, and 
was directed to Lieutenant-Colonel Fair- 
man, Gordon Castle. The next noble 
Lord to whose conduct, with reference to 
these societies, he had to call the attention 
of the House, was Lord Wynford. That 
Nobleman, as was well known to the 
House, was an ex-Chief Justice, and had, 
since his retirement, been made an Orange- 
man, and he held in his hand a letter 
written concerning that noble Lord, the 
contents of which he could hardly bring 
himself to believe till he saw them. It 
was from Lord Kenyon to Colonel Fairman. 
It was dated Portman-square, June Ist. 
It was as follows :—‘‘ Lord Wynford has 
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House of Lords to be initiated an Orange- 
man. He has a private room of his own 
there as Deputy Speaker.” He did not 
think that they had an Orange Lodge 
within their walls. Bad as Orangeism was, 
he thought, that at any rate, it would keep 
at a distance, instead of exhibiting such 
reckless boldness as to form one of the 
Houses of the Legislature into a place to 
hold Orange Lodges. He quoted this, 
however, in order to elucidate what fol- 
lowed, and the feelings and language that 
were held by the noble Lord with te- 
ference to the Duke of Cumberland, who, 
be it recollected, alone had the manage- 
ment of the military affairs of the Insti- 
tution. The letter was dated Chiselhurst, 
and was directed to pri: Fairman at 
Birmingham. It began :—‘* My dear Sir, 
—I am much obliged to you;” and, after 
some unimportant observations, proceeded 
in the following terms :—‘* He (the Duke 
of Cumberland) is one of the best and 
most ill-used men I know; butthe Whigs 
will never forgive his using the influence 
which his excellent understanding, and 
his steady adherence to his principles, gave 
him with his brother to unseat them when 
last in office. The Tories have not been 
sufficiently grateful to him. The country, 
as it becomes better acquainted with Whig 
misrule, will learn to appreciate his merits. 
As you are so obliging in your last letter 
as to ask my advice as to whether you 
should pursue the course that you have 
so ably begun, I can only say that you 
must exercise your discretion as to the 
company in which you make such appeals 
as that which I have seen reported. When 
you meet only sure Tories, you may well 
make them feel what they owe to one who 


is the constant, unflinching, champion of 


the party, and who, by his steady course, 
has brought on himself all the obloquy 
that a base malignant faction can invent.” 
The next letter to which he should direct 
the attention of the House was from Don- 
caster, and was dated the 12th of Feb., 
1833, and was from Colonel Fairman to 
Lord Kenyon. He would trouble the 
House with the following extract from it: 
—‘‘ Lord Wynford, the soundness of 
whose judgment few persons would be so 
hardy as to call in question, 
enough to write me word he had read with 
much pleasure the report of my proceed- 
ings in Birmingham. I believe I men- 


tioned that I had consulted his Lordship 
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on the propriety of my continning to in- 
troduce the Duke’s name in the prominent 
shape I had previously done, and with the 
policy of which he emed to agree, 


here is one strong pot wiich mn¢ 
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1uces 


me to cherish a hope that I have worked 
a change in the sentiments of the press, 
which is, that the foulest part of it, I 


j 
d me, not attempt d 


: Be eg as 1 
fancy, has not attack: 


to gainsay my comments in refutation 
of the calumnies so lavishly put forth 
against our illustrious Grand Master. 
If he would but make a tour into 
these parts, for which [I have prepared 
the way, he would be idolised.” Hon. 
Gentlemen would perceive in those let- 
ters some allusions as to what Colonel 
Fairman was charged by Haywood with 
having done at Sheffield, ly—pro- 
posing plans as to what he and other 
Orangemen ought to do in certain cases. 
Haywood hz = chi Heng. d contradiction as 
to what he alleged res pecting the doings 
of Fairman in ie town. Did not this 
letter of Lord Wynford in some degree 
support those charges; for in it he told 
Fairman that he might speak more ops nly 
when he met only sure Tories. Certainly 


all that was alluded to in the lett 


the propriety of making a more pro minent 
use of the name of the D of Cumber- 


er was 


L 
uke 


land. He did not suppose that Farman 
would, without great caution, propose to 
Lord Londonderry, Lord Wynford, and 


Lord Kenyon, what he would propose to 
persons im an inferior station; and they 
had evidence that this person, acting 
under the itinerant warrant of the Duke 
of Cumberland, did use language of the 
most dangerous character. There was 
another communication from nieeonies to 
Sir James Cockburn, dated 14th of 
July, 1831. It commenced, “ By a late 
return it appears our strength in this 
country exceeds 135,000, it is fast 
augme nting as regards numbers; we are 
infinitely less on ‘this side the water in 
We are by no means so as- 
might be in att to 
rs of the society, 
its influence. My fine fel- 
lows who compose the lodges in the 
capital, none of whom are Ret ormers, are 
starch to the backbone; and should it be 
necessary for the lives and properties of 


th ie 


and 


nding 


| those great men who risk both to prevent 


{ 
{ 





revolutionary changes, I could muster 
them at my summons.” This, he thought, 
was quite sufficient to satisfy the House ; 
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but there were a number of other docu- 
ments of similar importance, to which he 
also felt bound shortly to direct the atten- 
tion of the House. The first paper was 
the draft of a letter, as he believed, to the 
Duke of Cumberland. There was no ad- 
dress to it, but from the tenor of it there 
could be no doubt, be (Mr. Hume) thought, 
as to its being 
umberland. It was as follows :— 

‘‘ Should an indisposition which has 
agitated the whole country for a fortnight, 
a favourable turn—should the Al- 
mighty, in his mercy, give ear unto the 
supplic ations to his heavenly throne, that 
are offered up daily to prolong the ex- 
istence of one dese rvedly dear to the king- 
dom at laree—the divulgement I have 
expressed a willingness to furnis} 
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al, 
take 


h, would 
be deprived of no small portion of its 
value. Even in this case, an event, for 
the consummation of which in common 
with all good subjects I obte st the duty, 
it might be as well your Royal ein ness 
should be put in possession of he rash 
design in embryo, the better ms devise 
means for frustration. At any rate, 
you could not then be taken by surprise, 
as the nation was last year, but might 
have an opportunity of rally Ing your 
forces, and of organising your plans for 
the defeat of such machinations as might 
be hostile to yonr paramount claims. 
Hence, should the experiment be made, 
and its expedience be established, your 
Royal Highness would be in a situation 
to contend for the exercise in your own 
person of that office at which the wild 
ambition of another may prompt him to 
aspire.” He confessed that he did not 
exactly understand it, but possibly the 
public might. At any rate it was in Fair- 
man’s handwriting. Here, then, they had 
his Royal Hichness at the head of the 
Orange Lodges, having in his confidence 
an individual whe was sending inflamma- 
tory documents throughout the country, 
oe spreading most dangerous doctrines 
all directions, and endeavouring to keep 
os a constant agitation against the Go- 
vernment. They found, that the 
exposure of the proceedings of this person 
did not prevent his Royai Highness from 
continuing him in his confidence. He 
therefore thought that he was justified in 
assuming that there was something mere 
in the transaction than he saw. All the 
papers and documents that had hitherto 
been produced had been written tc or by 


also, 
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this person in his official capacity as Se- 
cretary to the Orange Institution, and he 
had positively refused to furnish the House 
with other papers and communications 
respecting this subject, which he admitted 
were in his possession. The House was 
placed in a very strange situation; but he 
trusted that they would act with firmness, 
and put a stop to a state of things that 
had been fraught with so much mischief, 
He need hardly read any more extracts 
from the returns of evidence, because he 
was sure that all the Members had seen it. 
He would, however, refer for a moment to 
the evidence of Mr. Crawford, with re- 
spect to the feelings with which the lower 
class of Orangemen regarded the Duke of 
Cumberland. That Gentleman stated, that 
some rioters who were arrested avowed 
that they were Orangemen, and that they 

acted under the warrant of the Duke of 
Cumberland, which was higher than that 
of the Duke of Northumberland. The 
evidence of Mr. Crawford also clearly 
showed the danger which was likely to 
arise from allowing such men to remain 
longer in the army. It was found almost 
impossible to undeceive the lower class of 
Orangemen, who, when they heard that 
the King’s brother was at the head of their 
society, and that he was a Field-marshal, 
believed that they could break the Jaw 
with impunity. The time was arrived 
when the House should come to a firm 
and determined opinion one way or the 
other. If any man ee that House was of 
opinion that Orange > Lodges were bene- 
ficial and should be continued, he would, 
of course, vote against his motion; but all 
who believed that they had proved dan- 
gerous to the peace of society wherever 
they existed—that they had proved so in 
Ireland, and also in those places where 
they had been established in Scotland— 
would vote with him. Lives had been lost 
in all parts of the country where they had 
been established, and in places where 
peace had previously constantly prevailed. 
The conduct of the Orangemen had led 
to the commission of murder at Airdrie, 
which, before an Orange Lodge was es- 
tablished there, was one of the most quiet 
places in Scotland, and for this crime he 
believed one man had suffered the punish- 
ment of death and another had been 
banished for life. It was the countenance 
given to these societies by the Duke of 
Cumberland, and the use that was con- 
stantly made of his name, that rendered 
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their existence so dangerous. On these | had excited laughter, the subject was one 
grounds he put it to the House whether | of the most grave imnortance. There 
it would not agree to the resolutions was clear proof of the existence of a Society 
which he held in his hand. Before, how- | composed of (as was allowed bv 
ever, proposing his resolutions, he would | 300,000 men, united tozeth 
refer to a few more documents. He held | organised as to be in ation é 
in his hand a copy of a letter from Lord | called forth in a body on whatever occasion 
Cole to Colonel Fairman, dated ———, | whether for good or evil, when re jnired to 
1833, Florence-court. It begins—* Dear | do so by their illustrious Grand 
Colonel—Some of the signs and passports | How wild and visionary t! 
have been changed.” He read this to | Society were, was evidence 
} c . ’ 
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show the footing Colonel Fairman was on fiations put fo 
with the heads of the party. Again, there | t! 
was a letter to Lord Langford. He would, | 

however, read some observations of Cap- | | 

tain Fairman on the state of the public | 

press; they were addressed io Lord Kenyon, | 

and were as follow: 


“‘ My Lord—In forwarding to your 
the inclosure of yesterday, which 
speaks so distinctly as to leave me bu 
will not consider me to have been importunaie 
or obtrusive. Should those with whom your | 
Lordship is in the habit of acting, see the 
necessity, at a crisis of danger like the present, 
for such an engine, the sooner it shall be set | G 
in motion the better. The daily Press has 
long been monopolised by, and is now in the 
sole occupation of the enemy. [ler 
multitude who seldom take much trot 
reflect, who possess not the faculty of j1 
for themselves, are led astray by the 
so sedulously put forth for their misguid 


That filthy concern, The Times.” 
It was necess 
man, that be 

three or four prop 
newspapers, which c 
principles of the Orang 

in the interest of the Lodee. 
Member procecded to read— 


were 


‘¢ That filthy coneern, The Times, 
spares neither age nor sex, public bodies nor 
private individuals, which, at a less degenerate 
era, would have been burnt by the common 
hangman—ought to be forthwith checked in 
its flagitious course of unparalleied infamy. “"1S*'''? 
Such a sacrilegious print is well worthy of its "0" Of 
new friends, who are as inexorable in their — 
resentments and political animosities, as the a Lhat 
vehicle of their rancour has ever been vin- bis esa 
dictive and diabolically mischievous in all its S*@°!0" 
aims.” 5 taken to 

home 


€ {LOus 


to continne. 


[Loud Laughter.] There appears to have cillor, Lord-Li¢ 
been some peculiarly streng link which | tenant Custos 
bound the active author of these epistles sg 
to his illustrious Friend. The hon. Mem- | yan Oficor of 
ber concluded with observing, that though fynctionary employ 


some of the latter part of his statemeuts , justice, and in 
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country, who shall attend the meeting of any 
Orange Lodge, of any Ribbon Lodge, or of 
any other political Club, Institution, or Asso- 
ciation, whenever, or wherever assembled, 
having secret forms of initiation, and being 
bound together by any religious ceremony, 
and with secret signs and passwords for recog- 
nition of Members of such bodies, and who 
shall not withdraw from such Societies or 
Associations on or before the expiration of one 
mouth after the publication of any Proclama- 
tion which his Majesty may be pleased to 
direct to be issued hereupon, forbidding their 
continuing to Members of such Orange 
Lodges, Societies, and Associations. 
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be 


Sir William Molesworth: I rise to 
second the Motion of my hon. Friend. J 
would call the attention of the House to 
the concluding paragraphs of the Report 
of the Committee < on the Orange Institu- 
tions in After having 
cited a Statutes of the 
39th George 3r ), the Report says— 
“Tt will be for the miro to consider 
wi ates the present organization of Orange 

3, in co nnexion with the Iinperial 
Lodge, comes within the words of 
whether the Law 

ie Crown should not be 
directed to institute legal proceedings, 
without delay, against the Grand Officers 
of all Orange Lodges.” I know that the 
Orangemen consider this institution not 
to be an illegal one, because, in 1822, 
they obtained a favourable opinion from 
Sergeant Lens, Sir William Horne, Mr. 
Baron Gurney, and Mr. Adolphus, Un- 
doubtedly, according to the case submitted 
to those learned Gentlemen, the Orange 
Institution was not an illegal Society in 
1822. A Society, however, may, accord- 
ing to its printed rules, be strictly legal, 
yet, in practice, depart from those rules, 
and be an illegal Society, and this | believe 
to have been the case of the Orange Insti- 
tution in 1822; this, 
consequence, The House must bear in | 
inind this fact, that in 1832 the rules of | 
the Society were materially altered from 
those which were submitted to Sergeant | 
Lens, and were assimilated to those of the 
Orange Societies in Ireland. Now it is in 
consequence of those alterations, it is in 
consequence of the existing rules, that I 
contend that this Society is an illegal one. 
Though the printed rules 
are the wo 
legality, 
best evidence of its illegality. 
yinced that if hon. Gentlemen will examine | 
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however, is of little | 


of a Society | 


rst possible evidence of its | 
yet, as admissions, they are the | 


I am con- | 
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the rules of the Orange Institution, and 
will likewise look at the words of the 
Statute, they will not hesitate in affirming, 
that this Society is, to all intents, an illegal 
combination and confederacy. There are 
Statutes against illegal Societies. The 
37th George 3rd, c. 123; 39th George 3rd, 
e. 79; and the 57th George 3rd, ec. 19. 
Now, Sir, in my opinion, the Orange 
Institution is an illegal Society, in various 
manners under these Statutes. I consider 
that it would be easy to prove, that the 
Orangemen in reality assent to a test or 
declaration not required or authorised by 
law, and if this be the case, the Society 
would be illegal under the 57th George 
3rd, ec. 19. I consider that, to all 
intents and purposes, the religious cere- 
mony, called the ritual, is an oath not 
required or authorised by law, and if 
this be the case, the Society would 
again be illegal under the 57th George 
3rd, c. 19. I consider that the Orange- 
men are bound, in consequence of being 
Orangemen, to obey the commands of 
their Grand Master, who is a leader or 
Commander, not having authority by law 
for such purpose, and if this be the case, 
the Society is illegal under the 37th 
George 3rd, c. 123. I do not intend to 
insist upon these positions, because I 
should be unwilling to appear to strain 
the meaning of a criminal Statute. I 
shall content myself with referring to that 
portion of the 39th George 3rd, c. 79, 
which the Committee has cited, and under 
which the illegality of this Society seems, 
to me, most manifest; the 39th George 
3rd, c. 79, enacts that, ‘* every Society 
which shall be composed of different di- 
visions or branches, or of different parts 
acting in any manner separately or distinct 
from each other, or of which any part shall 
have any separate or distinct President, 
Secretary, Treasurer, Delegate, or other 
Officer elected or appointed by or for such 
part, or to act as Officer for such part.” 
| shall be deemed an unlawful! confederation, 
1. The Orange Institution is “ composed 
of different divisions or branches.” This 
fact is acknowledged in the Address of 
| the Orangemen to the Carlton Club; 
| after enumerating the advantages which 
| 
| 
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the Conservatives would derive from be- 
coming Orangemen, they say, in order 
“that the constituency may be able to 
know the patriot from the demagogue— 
the honest man from the pretender—where 
| can they so well apply for information and 
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advice as to the Grand Lodge of the In- 
stitution, which being in active corre- 
spondence with all its branches, possesses 
the facility of knowing the principles of 
every man in the country. In order to 
prove my position more distinctly, I shall 
now prove that each Orange Lodge (or as 
it is sometimes called, warrant), is a 
separate and distinct branch of the Orange 
Institution, separate and distinct from every 
other Lodge. In proof of this position I 
would refer to the appendix, page 141. 
There the House will find a list of 265 
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warrants or Lodges distinguished from | 
each other by different numbers stated to | 
assemble at different places and at different | 
In the evidence, I find that at | 
Glasgow a Lodge is called ‘ The Gordon | 


times. 


Lodge;” at Barnsley there is a Lodge called 
“ The Royal Cumberland Lodge.” 


Cumberland, powers are delegated to Co- 


{ Fes. 23} 





In the 
itinerant warrant granted by the Duke of 
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obliged to attend the meetings of that 
Lodge at least oncea year; I should be 
obliged to pay an annual subscription ; l 
should have a right of voting with regard 
to the distribution of the funds, the elec- 
tions of the officers, and the by-laws of the 
Lodge. If I were to be in London 1 might 
attend the meetings of the M 
Lodge,on the production of my certificate; 
but I should not be bound to pay a sub- 
scription to the Metropolitan Lodge; | 
should not be obliged to attend th 
ings of the Metropolitan Lodge, « 
were to attend the meetings, | 
merely be admitted as a visiter; | 
have no right to bear a part in any ( f its 


etropoitan 


Oo | 
Sil hi 


1 
shou 


proceedings; I should be unable to vote o1 


any subject, either on the distributs 


election of th 


hey _} + N nu 
uv) -iaWS. YO Ye it 


the funds, the 


on the 


soa 
voting in these me 


lonel Fairman, “ to open new Lodges, and | i 


to set them in full operation.” These | 
facts are in themselves sufficient to create | 
a strong presumption that each Lodge is a | 


separate and distinct branch of the Orange 
ltha ¢ 


Society. I shall now explain in’ what 
manner, according to the rules of the In- 
stitution, each Lodge is distinct from each 


other Lodge. By rule 7, every member of | 
the Institution, from the rank of Grand | 
Commissioner downwards, must belong to | 
some specified Lodge; and no person ts of | 
right entitled to a seat in the Grand Lodge, 


nor shall be proposed for oftice, unless the 
Lodge to which he belongs is mentioned 
in his certificate. This rule proves that 
each Lodge has its own members separate 


and distinct from the members of each | 


other Lodge. Now, with regard to the 
duties of these members, if the Hous: 
would refer to rules 21, 41, and 7, it would 


find that each Lodge has not only its sepa- | 
rate and distinct members, but it has like- | 
wise, its annual receipts, separate and dis- | 


tinct from those of other Lodges; it has its 
own funds, separate and distinct from the 
funds of other Lodges; it has its own offi- 
cers, its own by-laws, separate and dis- 
tinct from those of other lodges; and 
members of other Lodges have no right to 
interfere eithz:r in the distribution of the 
funds, the election of the officers, or in 
the making of the by-laws. For instance, 
if I were an Orangeman, which, thank 
God, I am not, 1 must belong to some 
particular Lodge-—say to the Grand Cum- 
berland Lodge, at Barnsley—I should be 





right is reserved in each Li 
individuals 
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to some branch of i 
be Orange Institution 

posed of separate and di 

and branches, and of parts acti 

rately and distinctly from each o 

is consequently an unlawful confederacy. 
Jut the Lodge is not the only branch of 
the each Lodge is attached to 


society 5 g 
some district, which is likewise 


of the society. This facet is easily 
In App pdix, page 145, the: 
district 


warrants: each dist: 
Di puty-Grand Master, war 
report to the Grand Li 


cording to ruie 0, 1 


Lodge the masters 
district has its half-s 
the 
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6, the object of these dist 


arrangement ol 
is stated. They assemble for 
of investigating matters of a lo 
and in order to receive returns 
masters of each L 
wards ‘transmitted to 
These meetings are 
specific individuals, who have duties to 
perform separate and distinct from those 
of the members of other districts. The 
right of voting in these meetings is 
confined exclusive ly to certain individe 
As the arzuments which I e 
order to prove that cach Lodg 
rate branch of the society, are the same as 
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the Grand Lodge, 
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those which I should now have to employ 
in order to prove that the district is a 
branch of the society, I will not repeat 
them, but proceed to the last part of the 
case. I contend that the society is illegal, 
on account of the manner in which its 
officers are appointed or elected, accord- 
ing to the words of 39 Geo. III. ¢. 79, 
which I have already read, every society, 
‘‘ of which any part shall have any sepa- 
rate or distinct president, secretary, trea- 
surer, delegate, or other officer, elected or 
appointed by or for such part, or to act 
as an officer for such part.” Now, Sir, 
there are a host of officers appointed for 
particular parts of the society, ‘and to 
act as officers for such parts; and there 
are other officers elected by parts of the 
society. App. page 131. In rule 3, I 
find **the Deputy-grand Masters of coun- 
ties, cities, and boroughs, sending Mem- 
bers to Parliament, appointed by the Im- 
perial Grand Lodge.” ‘* The Deputy- 
grand chaplains of counties, cities, bo- 
roughs, and districts appointed in like 
mauver.” ‘ The Deputy-grand Masters 
of districts appointed by the Imperial 
Grand Lodge, on the recommendation of 
the brethren ;” and if the House will re- 
fer to the annual reports of the Grand 
Lodge, they will find the names of those 
who are thus appointed. The officers of 
each Lodge are elected. In rule 3, it is 
stated—‘* The masters of warrants are 
annually elected by their respective mem- 
bers, subject to the approbation of the 
Imperial Grand Lodge.” The election 
must take place in the first week in May. 
The fee on the first election is 5s. on re- 
election 2s. 6d.—Rule 43. The chap- 
lains of each Lodge are annually elected. 
The committeemen are likewise elected. I 
need not trespass upon the patience of the 
House, by proving that these rules are ad- 
hered to—the evidence given before the 
Committee would easily demonstrate this 
fact to any person who will take the 
trouble of reading that evidence. Thus, 
Sir, to all intents and purposes, the Orange 
Institution in Great Britain is an illegal 
combination and confederacy. Sir, I 
would not, on any account, attempt to 
extend the meaning of a criminal statute, 
or endeavour to punish, as offenders, per- 
sons who merely have violated the strict 
letter of the Jaw, without acting with the 
criminal intentions which the law meant 
to punish, But, Sir, when I read the pre- 
amble of the statute, I find its intention is to 
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prohibit societies whose acts are similar 
to those of the Orangemen. The Statute 
says, ‘*‘ Whereas many such societies are 
composed of different divisions, branches, 
or parts, which communicate witheach other 
by secretaries, delegates, or otherwise, and 
by means thereof maintain an influence 
over large bodies of men, and delude many 
ignorant and unwary persons into the 
commission of acts highly criminal.” Is 
this not a just description of the Orange 
Institution? My bon. Friend has shown 
in what manner this society maintains an 
influence over large bodies of men, in what 
manner it has deluded at Airdrie and 
elsewhere many ignorant and unwary men 
into the commission of acts highly crimi- 
nal. These Statutes, to which I haveso often 
referred, are not obsolete—men are still 
suffering punishment under these enact- 
ments; they have been put in force against 
the poor and the ignorant—I now demand 
that they shall equally be put in force 
against the rich and the educated. The 
House must remember the case of the 
Dorchester labourers—those unfortunate 
men combined for the purpose of raising 
their wages, which is not an illegal act. 
They formed a secret association, which is 
not necessarily illegal. They were ini- 
tiated with religious ceremonies, not more 
profane than those of the Orangemen. 
Unfortunately, their chief was not a prince 
of the blood—unfortunately, in their igno- 
rance, they were not contented with mere 
ceremonies; in addition, they uttered 
certain words, which in a court of justice 
were considered to be an oath, and for 
their ignorance they were transported. 
The chiefs of the Orangemen are noble, 
rich, and well educated men. Their leader 
is the first male subject in the realm, not, 
however, thank God, as the hon. Member 
for Drogheda proposed to term him, the 
nearest to the throne. [Mr. Randal 
Plunkett rose to order. He called on the 
hon. Baronet to explain the assertion he 
had thus made.]_ The hon. Member most 
certainly used the term in question, and I 
will tell him and the House where. In 
the Report, page 114, there is a document 
containing these words: ‘ The Orange 
Institution is the only society in Great 
Britain which already includes individuals 
of every rank and grade, from the nearest 
to the throne to the poorest peasant,” &c. 
This document is indorsed, ‘* Materials 
fromthe hon. Randal Plunkett for an ad- 
dress to the Carltou Ciub.” I hope the 
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hon. Member’s memory is refreshed. Well, 
these men have combined to preserve 
abuses, they have bound themselves toge- 
ther by religious ceremonies as solemn as 
any oath. For, according to the ritual, 
when the candidate is initiated he must 
have the Sacred Scriptures in his hands, 
with the book of the rules and regulations 
placed thereon ; he is commanded to study 
the former and obey the latter ; he is re- 
ceived as a member of the society under 
the assurance of his sponsors that he will 
carry equally 1 in his heart the laws of the 

institution and those of the Deity; kneel- 
ing, he is decorated with the Orange scarf, 
and he is told in the words of Scripture, 
“This shall be for a token upon thine 
hand, and for a frontlet between thine 
eyes; for by strength of hand the Lord 
brought us forth out of Egypt. Thou 
shalt, therefore, keep his ordinance, in his 
season, from year to year.” —Exodus, xiii. 
1G6—18. These secret signs and pass- 
words are made known to him; and in 
conclusion the chaplain, in joy at the 
coming of the new associate, with impious 
mockery saith, ‘ Glory be to God in the 
highest; on earth peace, good-will to- 
wards men.” —St. Luke, .14. Thus the 
holiest words of Scripture are profaned in 
order to enforce and sanctify obedience to 
the commands, whatever they mas be, of 
his Royal Highness Prince Ernest Au- 
gustus Duke of Cumberland. For his 
powers are illimitable, discretionary, and 
‘*absolute.” To fin the “ hononr and 
welfare of this society are implicitly con- 
fided.” What that honour must be, in 
what that welfare must consist, all men 
who have read these Reports, and heard 
the speech of the hon. Member, must now 
be full and well aware. ‘Thus these most 
religious men have not hesitated to dese- 
crate the religion of peace and good-will 
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when initiated, is surrounded by all the 
pomps of religion, the name of the deity 
is invoked, he is commanded to be obedi- 
dient to the laws of the institution, and to 
keep secret their signs and pass-words ; 
he kneels and vows, and by every con- 
ceivable sign acknowledges, his assent to 
these commands. Yet, say the Orange- 
men, as they never in so many words 
promise to obey, as they never say that 
they will keep secret the signs and pass- 
words—they affirm that their tests are 
not tests—their oaths are not oaths—and 
their engazements are not engagements. 
Such is the miserable casuistry by which 
these men, who so boast their respect for 
the law, attempt to evade the law. In 
some respects they may have succeeded in 
evading that portion of the law under 
which the Dorchester labourers were pu- 
nished; but in other respects, as I have 
shown, they have utterly failed. The 
question now is, whether the poor alone 
are to be punished for their illegal 
societies, whilst the rich to be per- 
mitted unlawfully to combine for evil, 
and traitorously to organise oppression. 


are 


The means of crushing this Institution 
in Great Britain are easy and simple ; [ 
|}am perfectly cons inced that evidence 


| could be produced in a court of justice, to 


/ such evidence as 
} the chiefs of 


towards men, by employing it as a means | 


of evading the law; nor have they scru- 
pled to use the sacred ceremonies of their 
creed for the vile purposes of party feud. 
They have enrolled bishops and other 
cassocked priests, whom they have com- 
manded to attend their meetings, dressed 
and decorated with the insignia of their 
holy orders ; thus to give the semblance 
of a religious sanction to these their unholy 
mummeries and impious mockeries. The 
object of these ceremonies evidently is to 
impress a conviction upon the initiated 
that they are bound with all the force and 
solemnity of an oath, The Orangeman, 





prove every one of my assertions if the law 
officers of the Crown will empl ry the powers 
vested in them by these Sti itutes. They 

can, if they think proper, stay criminal 


| proces dings against at iy person who has 


offended against these Statutes; let them 
promise thus to protect the witnesses, and 
l am convinced many would be found 
amongst the members of this Institution, 
who, now aware of its noxious effects, would 
willingly atone to their country by giving 
would infalli bly convict 
institution of a misde- 
they may be trans- 
under two of these 
Peers, there- 


this 
meanour for which 
ported. Oifences 
Statutes are misdemeanours. 
fore, would not be tried by the House of 
Lords, but by a common Jury. Let, 
therefore, the law officers of the Crown 
present to the Grand Jury of Middlesex 
bills of Indictment against the Imperial 
Grand Master the Duke of Cumberland— 
against the Grand Master of England, Lord 
Kenyon—against the Grand Secretary, 
Lord Chandos; and to these worthies let 


them not forget to add the right rev. 
Father in God Thomas Lord Bishop of 
Salisbury. Thus, Sir, these Statutes, 
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which were the creations of the sworn 
enemies of the people, may now, as it were, 
by a retribution of Divine Providence, 
become the means of crushing this institu- 
tion—of destroying this «imperium in 
tmperio, and of laying prostrate its chief. 
At his fate none but his followers will 
mourn. A few years residence on the 
shores of the Southern Ocean would teach 
him and other titled criminals that the laws 
of their country are not to be violated 
with impunity, and that equal justice is 
now to be administered to the high and 
to the low. Thus this institution may be 
crushed in Great Britain. I am not ac- 
quainted with the Irish Statutes, and con- 
sequently cannotaftirm whether the Orange 
societies in that country are illegal or not; 
but undoubtedly the House will be gratified 
in learning that the whole of the Grand 


Lodge of Ireland, that is, all the chiefs of a | 


society, might easily be transported ; for | 
all members of the Grand Lodge of Ireland | 
aremembersof the grand lodge of E ngland ; 

and the words of the Statute are, ‘* Every 
person who, after the passing of this Act, 
shall, directly or indirectly, maintain cor- 


respondence or intercourse with any such 
society, &c., ‘* or who shall by contribu- 


tion of money or otherwise, aid, abet, or 
support such society, or any members or 
officers thereof, as such shall be deemed 
guilty of an unlawful combination or con- 
federacy.” Thus it is evident that any 
person who has attended a meeting of the 


Grand Lodge of England is liable to be | 


transported. Now I find recorded as pre- 
sent at various meetings of the Grand 
Lodge, the following ‘meeohers of the 
Grand Lodge of ireland: — Lord Roden, 
Lord Thomond, Lord Langford, Lord 
Cole, M. P., the hon. Readul Plunket, 
M. P. colonel Verner, M. P., colonel 
Perceval, M. P., 
M. P., Anthony Lefroy, esq., M. P. It 
would be sufficient to put the laws in force 
against these gentlemen to destroy the 
Orange Institution in Ireland. 
it seems to me easy In various Manners to 
put down these societies. At least, let 
the Government adopt the advice of my 
hon. Friend. Let them strike off the 
Bench every Magistrate who is an Orange- 
man; let them dismiss from their em- 
ployment every functionary who belongs to 
those societies ; let them oblige the Horse- 
Guards rigidly to enforce its orders; in 
short, let them consider the muster-roll of 
that society as the list of their bitterest 
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foes; as the catalogue of those implacable 
enemies of the people’s rights, to whom it 
would be madness for their own sake—to 
whom it would be disgraceful for the 
people’s sake—to confide any public trust. 
Thus proscribed, the society would soon 
perish; and if the Administration have 
either courage or energy they will not he- 
sitate long ere they strike the blow. It 
will be miserable folly to attempt to con- 
ciliate the Orangemen. If the Ministers 
do not crush them, they will crush the 
Ministers—the struggle is a mortal one, 
He who spares his foe inflicts a wound 
upon himself—he who refrains from de- 
stroying will be destroyed. The Orange- 
}men are now in the power of the Ministers, 
‘let them not hesitate one moment, but 
seal the doom of these noxious societies, 
and crush the chiefs. 

Lord John Russell rose and said: Sir, 
I think it my duty to address the House 
as early as possible after the two hon. 
_Members who have moved and seconded 
these resolutions, in order to put the 
|House in possession of the course of 
'which [ gave notice on a former debate, 
that I should think it my duty to propose 
to the House to follow on this occasion. 
| In proposing that course, I certainly feel 
‘that there never was a question upon 
| which it was of more importance to come 
| to a right decision, and that in stating my 
| Views upon this subject, I must also be con- 
' sidered as stating the general views of his 
_Majesty’s other Ministers upon a question 
which at different times has occupied their 
} most anxious and serious consideration, 
| Sir, | have to say on the one hand, that 
| we have considered it with a view—with 
/an opinion, that the society which has 
been the subject of debate this evening 
is mischievous to the country, and that it 
is our duty to endeavour to put an end to 
it. On the other hand, I must say that I 
approach the subject with no such feeling 
'as I understood the hon. Member for 
Cornwall to express. I do not propose 
‘the suppression of the Orange society, 
_ because, as the hon. Baronet stated, those 
noblemen and gentlemen who are the head 
of that body are the bitter enemies of the 
present Ministry. I wish to consider the 
society simply as one affecting the peace 
and well-being of the country, the due 
authority of Government, and the proper 
administration of the law. This being the 
feeling with which I approach the subject, 
‘I think I am entitled to ask the support, 
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not only of those hon. Gentlemen who 
consider it might be an advantageous 
thing to inflict a blow on the enemies 
of the present Administration, but also 
of those Members of the House who, 
though hostile to that Administration, 
still consider that the general results 
which I have mentioned are paramount 
to all party considerations, and ought to 
be binding upon themselves as well as 
upon us in this discussion. Sir, in treat- 
ing of this matter, I feel it necessary to 
say in the outset, that I shall not enter 
upon any part of the question as to the 
papers and correspondence which the hon. 
Member for Middlesex has produced to 
the House this evening, I may be permit- 
ted to add, with little connection or 
arrangement. 
portance of the matter—and I confess 
there is in it much that requires the 
serious consideration of the House. I do 
not conceive that I should be justified in 
pronouncing an opinion with respect to 
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the effect and result of that correspondence | 
I shall there- | 


on the present occasion. 
fore confine myself to that which appeared 
on a former occasion ; to that which came 
out in the evidence taken before the House; 
to that which was declared in the resolu- 
tions of the House, read by the hon. 
Member for Middlesex at the beginning 
of the debate, and to that which is noto- 
rious to all who have paid attention to the 
subject. By far the most important part 
of this question, in reference to a political 
society, is that which concerns Ireland. 
After having attended as closely as I could 
to the hon. Member’s speech, and having 
considered the whole effect of the evidence 
—more particularly the statements made 
by those who were members or chief- 
officers of Orange Lodges—I must say, 
without at present questioning what may 
have been their motives, or impugning 
their conduct, I must express my strong 
feeling that the effect of these societies 
has been injurious to the good govern- 
ment of the country. In the first place, 
the existence of societies of this kind, 
composed of bands of men, armed and 
prepared to stand in array by each other, 
following no recognised or lawful autho- 
rity, but merely that of their own leaders, 
teaches a party of the King’s subjects to 
enter into a state of warfare and defiance 
with another part of the King’s subjects : 
this must be the unhappy result, whatever 
it be founded upon, whether a difference 
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of religion or anything else. The moment 
you create such societies, and organise 
them into districts and lodges, and so 
forth, you make a distinction between 
them and the other parts of the King’s 
subjects, who immediately form into simi- 
lar societies under some other denomina- 
tion, and thus you institute a perpetual 
and ever-recurring source of quarrelling, 
discontent, and insubordination. It is 
another evil of these societies, when they 
unite persons of the lowest order with 
many of the highest, that the lowest are 
accustomed to look to those who are high 
in authority in their own society as the 
leaders whom they ought to obey, instead 
of obeying the Crown and the depositories 
in whom the trust of the Crown is placed. 
By sanctioning such societies you do so 
far weaken the allegiance of the subject 
that you give him two leaders—you give 
him two sovereigns instead of one. And 
while in the one case there is required only 
that abstract allegiance which yields to 
no passion, in the other there is a combi- 
nation of party and passion and sectarian 
feeling, making the difference between an 
obedience to what is salutary and benefi- 
cial, and an obedience to what is turbulent 
and factious. It is another evil of these 
societies—and I am speaking now of their 
natural constitution—it is another evil 
that being thus supported by their leaders, 
and imbued with party feeling, they hold 
to that party feeling in spite of the supre- 
macy of the law. Thus a state comes to 
be divided into parties suspiciously fearful 
of each other; and when a case is brought 
into a court of law, instead of its being 
decided on the principles of justice, those 
united in these societies think the prose- 
cution is directed against them, and in 
this way hostile party feelings are gene- 
rated, which are most injurious to the 
pure and quiet course of justice. Here I 
must be allowed to say I much regret that 
the hon. Member for Middlesex has spoken 
with a disrespect, which I think he is far 
from deserving, of a nobleman, on whose 
authority I must rely for a confirmation 
of the impression I have received with re- 
spect to these societies—of a nobleman 
of whom I must remark, that though he 
is certainly not connected with us as a 
party, yet Is a person of so much prudence 
and moderation, that I think my noble 
friend opposite did not hesitate to recom- 
mend him for one of the Lords- Lieutenant 
of Ireland, Lord Caledon, I mean: and 
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no doubt he is a nobleman fully qualified 
for such a situation. Lord Caledon, in 
his examination before the Committee of 
this House in 1835, said, in reply to a 
question put to him, that he would answer 
by reading part of a letter which he ad- 
dressed to Colonel Verner relative to an 
Orange procession on the 27th of April, 
1832. His Lordship read as follows : 
“It is hardly necessary for me to add, 
that I neither did nor can subscribe to 
your position, that the word Orangemen 
means Protestants generally. I believe 
there are few who value the Protestant 
population of Ulster more highly than 
Ido; but when a portion only of that body 
become members of a political society, [ 
cannot consent that such portion should 
assume to itself the right of being consi- 
dered the Protestant body at large. [look 
upon the Protestants as the main support 
of British connection, asthe mostindustrious 
and intelligent part of ourcommunity ; but 
I consider the Orange system as tending to 
disunite us when our religion alone should 
be a sufficient bond for our union; that is 


the opinion I entertained on the 5th of | 


July, 1832, and which I still retain.” 
Another question is put to his Lordship as 
follows: ‘In fact the Orange body, so 
far from assisting to exccute the laws, are 
in the county of Tyrone the very people 
who are most active in infringing the laws, 
and against whom your Lordship is de- 
sirous of further legislative enactment ?” 
His Lordship answers—‘* The Orange 
body is composed of men of different 
habits, and different ways of thinking ; 
there are amongst them many whodomain- 
tain the laws to the vtmost; there are 
others of very loose character. I think all 
party associations injurious to the peace 
of the country, and opposed to good order; 
though there are many individuals in the 
body who are we!l disposed to enforce the 
laws they have not the power to control 
those under them.” Again the noble Lord is 
questioned, ‘ Your Lordship is doubtless 
aware that one of the ostensible objects of 
the Orange system is, to provide for the 
security of Protestants en masse against 
the great body of the Roman Catholics in 
Ireland 2” Answer; ‘*I believe it is: but 
T consider every subject of these realms is 
bound to look to the laws of his country 
exclusively for protection in all cases, and 
I consider it most dangerous to inculcate 
upon the population ci this empire, that 
it is unsafe for them todo so. I not only 
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object to the formation of all party asso- 
ciations on these grounds, but likewise 
from their tendency to give individuals a 
power and influence unknown to the con- 
stitution.” These, Sir, are the opinions 
of a man, whose opinions are not what are 
called extremely liberal, but who, on the 
contrary, has generally supported those 
who are considered as opposed to liberal 
opinions; these are his sentiments, derived 
from the view he has taken of the society 
where he resides and is respected, both as 
a public man and a landowner. Such 
being my view of these institutions, and of 
all similar societies, considering them as 
injurious to the peace of the public, as 
weakening the authority of the Crown, as 
| weakening the supremacy of the law, and, 
likewise, as disturbing that religious equa- 
‘lity and harmony which otherwise must 
/prevail. I certainly am one of those who 
declare that my object would be, if pos- 
sible, to rid ourselves of all assemblies— 
whether called Orange societies, Ribbon 
societies, or any other name of this parti- 
cular character. But in considering this 
question as a matter of state, we have to 
‘consider the various obstacles which may 
be opposed to the different modes sug- 
gested of effecting an object, and the course 
which, on the whole, is most likely to 
effect it. There might be a way of pro- 
ceeding of a very decided character—very 
prompt and energetic, but which, so far 
from destroying the flame of this Associa- 
tion, would but raise it higher—earrying 
it up toa height which it would not other- 
wise attain, and, instead of finally extin- 
guishing it, would cause it to burn more 
steadily and more destructively. 1 will 
now consider the proposal which the hon. 
Member for Cornwall has made on this 
subject to the House. He has stated it to 
be the clearest matter possible—and it may 
be so to his understanding. When I say 
this, [ know that many men, I believe 
exceedingly eminent as lawyers—certainly 
| possessing a great acquaintance with the 
_law authorities—are of the same opinion 
with the hon. Gentleman. I certainly did 
not mean any reflection on the hon, Gen- 
tleman, but only that he stated his propo- 
sition in a manner which might warrant 
the inference that it 1s not possible to en- 
'tertain a doubt on the subject. After the 
report made last year by a Committee of 
this House, which concludes with saying 
| that it is not necessary to enact new laws 
i with reference to these societies, but that 
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the laws in existence, if carried into exe- 
cution, would be sufficient for the total 
suppression of these Orange societies, | 
certainly thought it my duty to see what 
view would be taken by the law officers of 
the Crown on this subject; and I also 
thought it my duty, instead of putting a 
dry question in an official shape, to see 
my learned Friend the Attorney-General, 
and converse with him generally on the 
whole bearings of the matter. The im- 
pression left on my mind from all he then 
stated was, that the question whether 
these societies were illegal or not, was one 
of great doubt, and that without looking 
most carefully into the whole of the sub- 
ject, T should not like to pronounce abso- 
lutely whether such societies were legal or 
illegal. I further understood that my 
learned Friend the Solicitor-Gencral en- 
tertained a similar view. In considering, 
then, the bearings of this view of the case, 
the Government were of opinion that it 
this, which was a severe penal statute, did 
not contain positive enactments against 
this offence, it was not proper for us to 
seek to find some meaning in the law which 
would be constructed by our leading men 
of great eminence at the bar, as a strain- 
ing of the penal statute—we were of 
opinion that it was not proper for us to 
take a course which would involve a dis- 
cussion as to whether or not we had not 
forced the meaning of an enactment oper- 
ating against the liberty of the subject, in 
order to procure a condemnation. | ought 
also to say, I think even if I had been 
able to discover that the Orange society 
had contrived to evade parts of the law, 
yet in other respects had conformed to it, 
in my Opinion it would in principle be so 
mischievous to the liberty of the subject 
for Government to be attempting to strain 
the effect of penal laws, that I did not 
think that we should be justified, on our 
own authority, in proceeding at once to 
ascertain the decree of evasion. At the 
same time I must declare, that I certainly 
heard nothing from my hon. and learned 
Friends which would induce me to say, 
that their opinions sanctioned the legality 
of these associations, but, as far as might 
be judged from that which my hon, and 
learned Friend the Attorney General urged, 
without presuming to form an opinion on 
the subject myself—-I should say, that the 
question appeared to be one of considerable 
difficulty. By the 39th of George 3rd the 
taking of oaths is illegal ; this the Orange 
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society had dispensed with. The secret signs 
and symbols of the society are not illegal. 
Butitisillegal to have district meetings, with 
several presidents in different parts of the 
country In communication with each other. 
But it appeared by the opinious given by 
Sir William Horne, Mr. Sergeant Lens, 
and Lord Gifford, that the Orange Societies 
did not come within of 
the law in 1822, and therefore, if they 
came within the terms of any Act at 
the present, it must be by some recent 
change in their constitution. If they were 
considered legal in 1822 by great autho- 
rities, and if without any real and sub- 
stantial mutation some merely formal 
change has taken place, which renders 
them amenable to the penalties of law, I 
should certainly be averse from bringing 
the question to issue on such narrow 
grounds. The hon. Member for Cornwall 
mentioned the case of the Dorchester 
Labourers. I will take the liberty of 
alluding to the course pursued by Go- 
vernment upon that occasion. At that 
time Trades’ Unions existed in great num- 
bers, and in the metropolis itself not less 
than 30,000 of them marched through the 
streets in procession for a particular pur- 
pose. There were extensive branches of 
these bodies in the country, and most of 
them were believed to have taken an oath, 
which brought them within the meaning 
of the law. The question came before 
Lord Grey’s Government, and he stated, 
in resigning office, that he had great sa- 
tisfaction in finding that the Unions had 
nearly ceased, although no steps had been 
taken either rigidly to enforce existing 
statutes, or to pass new laws against them. 
It was, therefore, the opinion of Lord 
Grey’s Administration that the proper 
method of dealing with associations of that 
character was not by immediately instituting 
proceedings against them in courts of law. 
In the case of the Dorchester Labourers 
the prosecution was not undertaken by the 
Government, but by magistrates in the 
county, on account of disturbances in a 
particular locality. It only remained for 
the Government to consider whether, a 
conviction having ensued, and sentence 
having been passed, it was expedient to 
make any change im it—a question totally 
different from the general policy of Go- 
vernment with respect to the unions in 
general, With respect to the question 
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justified in straining a penal statute to 


meet those cases, was it adviseable that a 
new law should be enacted? The opinion 
of the Government certainly was that it 
was not desirable to introduce any new 
law upon the subject. [f they were to 
frame a Bill to be carried through Par- 
liament for the suppression of these socie- 
ties, such a law, if carried, would be 
looked upon by the parties against whom 
it was directed as a vindictive proceeding 
and a stigma directed against them. The 
great end of such a law would be defeated, 
and though the societies might disappear 
in one form they would not be suppressed. 
The very effect of such legislation would 
be to keep alive their spirit of party asso- 
ciation, and they would rise up again in 
some other form. I will now refer to that 
portion of the resolutions proposed by the 
hon. Member for Middlesex, which pledges 
the House to recommend the dismissal from 
all employment under the Government of 
all persons belonging to these societies. 
Now it is very easy to point out the incon- 
venience of such a course of proceeding as 
the hon. Member proposed. In the case 
of Judges who may be members of the 
Orange Society, they could not be re- 
moved unless by an address from Parlia- 
ment. It is the intention of the law in 
order to maintain the independent admi- 
nistration of justice, the Crown should not 
have the power of removing Judges, but 
if proper cause should arise, the Parlia- 
ment must address the Crown for their 
removal. Now supposing that that House 
agree to an address for the removal of a 
Judge, is it certain that the other 
House of Parliament would do the same ? 
It certainly is right, when a particular case 
arises, that the House should have the right 
to address the Crown for the removal of a 
Judge on sufficient cause; but nothing 
would be more inconvenient or more ob- 
jectionable than a general address to re- 
move Judges on account of their con- 
nexion with Orange societies, such as 
that which was suggested in the reso- 
lution before the House. As to the 
other part of the question, whether it 
be expedient that they should remove 
at once from all situations under the 
Government every person who belongs 
to these socicties, I do not think thatsuch a 
course would be advisable, nor that it would 
conduce to the object in view, of 
effecting the suppression of these societies. 
There are many men in Ireland, of high 
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character and station, many of them fill- 
ing the situation of Magistrates, who 
entered into these societies from a sincere 
feeling that in doing so they were lending 
their aid to the Protestant interests, and 
to remove them at once by an address of 
the kind proposed, withoutany previous de- 
claration, would place such a stigma upon 
them as to make them conceive that they 
mustin honour still remain bound together; 
and they would not consider such ad- 
dress as a fair declaration of the opinions 
of the House, but as an unfair oppressive 
and vindictive step directed against them. 
What was the course that the Government 
had heretofore pursued on this subject. 
They had had much correspondence with 
the Lord-lieutenant of Ireland on this 
particular point. This correspondence had 
reference to various circumstances bearing 
forcibly upon this part of the subject. 
Though it appeared that there were many 
persons connected with these societies 
hostile to the Government, and op- 
posed to the authority of the Lord- 
lieutenants, yet they had not been removed 
from the situations which they held under 
the Government. At the same time the 
course which the Lord-lieutenant had been 
desirous to take was, that whenever any 
person applied to him, or to the Lord 
Chancellor of Ireland, to be appointed to 
a place of trust or emolument, if, on in- 
quiry being made into his character, it was 
found that he was at the time a member of 
the Orange Society, the appointment was 
not bestowed. It certainly is the per- 
fect right of the Crown, whenever parties 
apply to be appointed to places of trust, to 
refuse to appoint them, unless they are 
fully able to observe all the conditions ne- 
cessary to the fulfilment of that trust. 
Certainly a gentleman who has appeared 
decorated with orange symbols, at the head 
of anOrange procession in a countrymarket- 
town is not a fit person tobe selected for any 
appointment nnder the Government. To 
show, however, the spirit which prevails 
among many persons holding a high station 
in Ireland, and the view which the Lord- 
lieutenant and many noble Lords enter- 
tain on this point, I will take the liberty 
of reading to the House two letters, out of 
a correspondence which passed between 
Lord Dunsany and Lord Morpeth, rela- 
tive to a Mr. Smith, who was recom- 
mended for the post of a Deputy-lieu- 
tenant. The noble Lord then read the 
following letters :— 
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“ Dunsany Castle, Dec. 27, 1834. 

“Myr Lorp—I received your Lordship's 
letter of the 26th inst. this day: In your 
former letter you asked me whether Mr 
Henry Smith heid an office in an Orange 
Society. I answered that 1 had no means of 
ascertaining, not belonging to it myself. My 
son, Mr. Plunkett, was then in the county of 
Kilkenny; he is now with me, and informs 
me that Mr. Henry Smith no longer holds the 
office you mention, but another replaced him 
about a year ago. As to lis being an Orange- 
man, I suppose he is, as he generally held 
office, and so are, probably, half the Magis- 
trates in the county; and if so, they are the 
more watchful of the evil designs of the 
Ribandmen, of whom a large majority of the 
labouring classes are composed. 

I have the honour, &c. 


DuNSANY.”’ 


Having read this letter, I must says 
that I consider it to be a proof of the dis- 
torted views which men of irreproachable 
character take of this subject. The an- 
swer of Lord Morpeth was dated the 29th 
of December, and was as follows :— 


“My Lorp—As your Lordship, in your 
letter of the 27th instant, in recommending 
Mr. Henry Smith, states that you suppose 
him still to be an Orangeman, and as it is His 
Excellency’s intention not knowingly to make 
any more appointments of members of that 
society, his Excellency must therefore repeat, 
that unless Mr. Smith either denies his con- 
nexion with it, or signifies his intention of 
withdrawing from it, he must decline to no- 
minate him a Deputy-lieutenant for the county 
of Meath. His Excellency cannot close this 
correspondence without expressing his most 
entire and unqualified dissent from the opi- 
nion which appears to be conveyed in the 
latter part of your Lordship’s letter, that 
Magistrates, by becoming Orangemen, are 
thereby more fit to watch the designs of 
Ribandmen. Should such designs exist to the 
extent and amongst the persons your Lord- 
ship supposes, his Excellency will look alone 


for their suppression to the open and impartial | 


discharge of their duty by the Magistrates as 
such, and not to their connexion with Orange 
Institutions.” 


Such isthe view which his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment—such is the view which the Lord- 
lieutenant of Ireland takes of these societies. 
Wherever there are Ribbonmen who 
act in opposition tothe law, every means 
of suppressing them will be resorted to. 
But there is a great difference between the 
associations, and whilst Ribbonism is con- 
fined to a portion of the labouring classes, 
no person in Parliament—No Lord-lieu- 
tenant of a county—has, as yet, admitted 
himself to be in connexion with it; but, 
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with respect to Orangeism, persons of ex- 
alted rank and high station have deemed 
it right to avow such a connection, and ex- 
pressed it as their opinion that such secret 
societies were the best counterpoise to dis- 
affection. ‘Therefore, it is, that the Lord- 
lieutenant of Ireland deems it his duty to 
abstain from appointing Orangemen to the 
Magistracy, lest, being biassed by any in- 
uence, they may not be able to view im- 
partially ihe cases that come before them. 
Then I am prepared to say, that it is not 
only convenient to adopt measures of dis- 
couragement in respect to those societies, 
but I think, when their nature is so 
completely unveiled, as to be condemned 
in the opinion of liberal men of every 
party, they must gradually diminish. I 
will, however, propose as an amendment 
to the motion of the hon. Member for 
Middlesex, a resolution discouraging such 
societies, followed by an address to the 
Crown. As regarded the motion of the 
hon. Member for Middlesex, it cannot 
be supposed that the House of Commons 
is prepared to second an address, praying 
for the removal of the Judges of the land 
from their high offices, as if they were so 
many criminals, without some more clear 
and decisive allegations being made 
against them, This certainly is not to be 
expected; but if the House express a 
general opinion that such societies are 
dangerous and mischievous; if, on the 
expression of such an opinion by the 
House, an address, in conformity with it 
be presented to the Crown, and gain the 
sanction of his Majesty, the persons here- 
after belonging or adhering to such socie- 
ties, will be placed in a different situ- 
ation from that in which they were at pre- 
sent. Not only will such a_ proceeding 
have itseffect upon persons in that and in 
another House, but even upon one who has 
been described by the hon. Member for 
Drogheda as the person nearest the throne. 
I feel satisfied when that illustrious 
Personage finds the general sense of the 
House and the opinion of his Majesty 
against such societies, he will take a differ- 
ent view from that which he at present 
takes with regard to this subject; and 
though the Illustrious individual, as well 
as others might still continue to believe, 
that such associations were best calcu- 
lated to promote the end they had in 
view, still I cannot imange that any per- 
son of proper and loyal feelings, anxious 
to promote the good of the country, will 
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lemnly pronounced. 1 will say but a few 
words more on the general bearing of the 
question before the House. I am not sur- 
prised to find evils hke that under the 
consideration of the House in a country 
circumstanced as Ireland is. Indeed, such 
is the anomaly of her condition, that nothing 
could have prevented their growth. When 
William 3rd. was selected to fill the Throne 
of these kingdoms, though he was acknow- 
ledged by a majority of the people of 
England and Scotland, the people of Ire- 
land were only kept in obedience by the 
force of arms in the hands of a powerful 
minority. This minority was compelled 
to protect itself by the enactment of pe- 
nal laws, harsh and cruel in their nature. 


became averse to such rigorous 
ments, these laws were relaxed, and others 
were framed, in a new and better temper. 
After this relaxation, those who had 
been hitherto a powerless and abject, 
although a numerous majority, grew in 
strength, and wealth, and power, and 
intellect, and claimed as their natural due 
an equal participation in all social rights. 
This, of course, was calculated to offend 
the prejudices, to alarm the fears, and 
disturb the power of those who had so 
long held an undisturbed monopoly; and, 
as a means of obviating the threatened 
destructive inroads, the latter resorted to 
combination, to union, and to secrecy. 
This naturally produced a resort to similar 
means by the opposite party, and it was 
not to be wondered at, that the dissemina- 
tion of societies, secret, partial, and ex- 
clusively religious was the consequence, 
But the time is now come when the people 
of Ireland ought to depart from these se- 
parate and hostile associations, when they 
should lay down the arms with which 
they waged this antisocial warfare, and 
resort for the decision of their differences 
to the temple of the law. The Protestant, 
the Catholic, the Presbyterian—every 
man of every faith should deem the 
British Constitution and the British Law 
sufficient for his protection, without any 
other auxiliary. If these are not found 
sufficient, let complaint be made to Parlia- 
ment, and if Ministers, on such com- 
plaint, neglect their duty, then Iet the 
blame rest upon them, and let punish- 
ment follow. Ifthe Judges of the land, 
or any persons in trust, do not perform 
their duty purely, impartially, and up- 
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resist an opinion so generally and so so- | 
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rightly, let complaint be made in Parlia- 
ment of inattention and partiality, and let 
that complaint be strictly and promptly 
attended to. With these observations I 
will conclude, by imploring the well-dis- 
posed of all parties to dismiss from their 
thoughts all reliance upon such false, 
inadequate, partial, and mischievous pro- 
tections as those societies afford, 
and to rely only upon the laws and the 
Constitution, Such societies are only 
calculated to subject upright and well- 
disposed men to the machinations and 
practices of the vilest adventurers, For 
the good and the virtuous—and good and 
virtuous men belong to the association— 
these secret societies are powerless and 


useless; but they are both useful and 
As the danger diminished, and as the age | 
enact- | 


powerful for mischief to active and de- 
signing intriguers. Let all good men, 
then, abandon them, and confiding in the 
powers of the Constitution, for the up- 
holding of justice and of freedom—con- 
fiding, too, in that publicity of proceeding 
which is one of the greatelements of the 
Constitution—let all unite in an address 
to his Majesty, in the humble but fervent 
hope, that it will impart present tran- 
quility to the kingdom, and ensure its 
future welfare. The noble Lord concluded 
by moving the following resolution as an 
amendment, * That an humble address be 
presented to his Majesty, praying that 
his Majesty will be graciously pleased to 
take such measures as his Majesty may 
deem advisable for the effectual discou- 
ragement of Orange Lodges, and gene- 
rally of all political societies, excluding 
persons of different religions, and using 
secret signs and symbols, and acting by 
means of associated branches.” 

Mr. Wilson Patten said, that whilst 
on the Committee which sat upon the 
subject of Orange Lodges, he had devoted 
considerable time and attention to this 
subject, and it was with great pleasure, 
he concurred in almost all the observations 
which had just been made by the noble 
Lord. Having gone through the whole 
of the evidence, it was his impression that 
all secret societies produced an injurious 
effect upon the peace and tranquillity of 
the country. He, however, must be per- 
mitted to say, that the speeches of the 
hon. Gentlemen who had preceded the 
noble Lord were like those of persons more 
anxious to attain victory than to arrive at 
truth. He certainly objected to the strong 
| resolutions which had been laid before 
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the House, and he also deprecated personal 
reflections, as having a tendency to pro- 
voke personal hostility. He would take | 
the liberty of reading to the House a reso- 
lution which it had “bee n hi 
propose to the House. [The hon. Gen- 
tleman here read a resolution for an hum- 
ble address to his Majesty, praying that 
his Majesty would take such steps as in 
his wisdom he might deem fit fo sup- 
pression of all secret societies which ex- 
cluded persouis on account of their rc 
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r the 


faith, and which used secret signs and 
symbols.] It would be seen, that in this 
resolution he did not particularise ny 
one secret society, ~ ‘at imed it at all 


generally, and he would s 
noble Lord the soley ( f acting in tlie 


same manner with respect to the 


lis Intention to! 
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| 
| 
} 
| 
| 


licious | t 


uggest to the 


Amend- | 


ment which the noble Lord had proposed. | 


Before he sat down he would pre 
the noble Lord the propriety of acceding 
to his suggestion of making his reso- 
lution more general by omitting to name 
any particular society. 

Mr. Sharman Crawford said, as his 
evidence had been specially aladed to by 
the hon. Member for ‘Middle sex, he trusted 
he might be permitted to ofler a few ob- 
servations. In justice to the Orangemen 
of the North of Ireland, he felt 


{ 
> 


SS Upon 


himselt | 


bound to state, that on the occasion alluded | 


to, when the Orangemen at Crosgar re- 
sisted his authority as a Magistrate, actin 
under the proclamation of the Duke of 


Northumberland, 
Ireland, they were impelled tothat resistar 

solely by the conviction of their ass 
warrants signed by his Royal Highness th: 
Duke of Cumberland. They acted under 
the false impression that this gave them a 
legal right to have their processions, and 
that it had all the power of an authority 
emanating from the Crown itself. As an 
additional proof of this, he said that they 
offered to surrender their warrants 
if he stated he had an authority 
Crown to demand them, and that in suc 


case they would immediately dis 


to him, 


h 


then Lord-Licutenant as 


. ' 
od 
from the | 


perse, | 


Thus the Orangemen were acting under | 
a false impression, and not from = any 
wilful opposition to the law. The 
Orangemen were sufferers by bad go- 


atholic brethren 
supported, 
for 
eoverniments to 
uatterly, 


mace to 


vernment with their C 
‘yy . 

They were cherished, 

encouraged in every Ww 
years, by the several 

whom power committed. | 
ai n 


ane 
easure maliy 
Vas 


oe 
Dee 
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those ate 
lead- 
situations 


put them down, and why were 
tempts unsuccessful ? Because their | 


» pers 


ers holding 


of trust est protit rown, were 
permitted to abuse and malign the Govern- 
ment, from whom they derived their 
authority, and to represent to the people, 
that the conduct and procecdings of that 
Covernment were such as to Ju tify a 
transfer of allegiar Vi t persons of 
th description wei permitted to hold 
Lneir O1CEes, 1 to be the deputies of that 
ver Governn ( L so m | }: 
} p le have consequently been | 
} ssed With t! opinion th it the cle 1 - 
strations of « tion to the Oraneemen, 
by the state, \ vere pretences, or else 
that th \ too p erful for th tate 
to oppose them. Under such circumstances 
re the O reme n to b d? Was 
It not injustice to pass laws t them, 
i and leave the higher class without censure 
or punishment, who were the active pro- 
moters and direct encouragers of the very 
resistance to the laws they were appointed 
to administer. There could be no more 
valuable members of society in any 
| othe r respect than the ox at body of the 
Oranvemen of the North of Ireland; and 
he was satisfied that if Government were 
to take decided means to show that such 
socicties were tllecal. and tem: itelv but 
> | st idily aet in aecordance with such a 
system of policy, by enforcing obedience 
rom those to whom. the d ted 
administrat! yn ot the laws; the Orange- 
men would submit to the \ The 
noble Lord at he head of his Maresty’s 
Government seemed to doubt whether the 
\ets in operation in Engl ind were sufli- 
cient Lo justify | | proceedit rs iain { 
he body. He was at a loss to under- 
stand upon what grounds the Ti 3” 
IS W declared to be illegal, even 
uncer t ymon fay lone , In a pro- 
imation ts } some vears back, unless 
on grounds equaily ap licable to the 
Orange institutions of Ireland. The 
noble Lord said, that the [ ns exh: 
bited themselves in large bodics of thou- 
sands, Hi ked did not the Oran neu 
do soin Ireland? Why, then, + there 
ho proclam ition issued to warn the peo- 
ole from connecting themselves with th 
Orange societi Proci ii had 
Chol ned } =f eK hat 
iu nsf th t ol i? tie | 
! ef 
I thus t } | 
ze 


a 


= 


te ei cee 


er ee: Se ae ecards - 


Sate a ar oe ee 
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people to be thus led astray? Why were 
they permitted to act thus under false 
impressions, and then afterwards to be 
punished for crimes which emanated from 
the faults of others, and from the imbecility 

» Government itself. He thought it ne- 


cessary to say this much in justice to the | 
Orange societies, and he concluded by |< 
giving his cordial support to the motion 
of his hon. Friend the Member for Mid- 


dlesex, 


Mr. Henry Maxwell said, that from the 
situation which he held in connexion with 
the Orange Lodges, it was necessary he 
gatone iy a few words, It would be in 
the recollection of the House, that whet 
th be in. Member for Kilkenny gave his 
nD of Motion for the appo intment ofa 
Select Committee, at the commencement 








of last Session, to inquire into the state of 


Orange Lodges in Ireland; that notice 
was immediately met by the Grand Com- 
mittee in Dublin, who petitioned the 


House to institute the strictest inquiry, 
placing at the disposal of that Committee 
all their books, and documents, sending 
over their officers to reveal the secret signs 
and passwords, and giving every possible 
information. That Committee ap- 
pointed, and he did not object to the 
numbers on bot! during the whole 


Vas 


i} sides, 


of the proceedings, there being fourteen 
against, and thirteen supposed to be fa- 
vourable to the Orangemen. He did, 


object to some of the gentlemen 
were allowed to be upon the 
Of the fourteen who were against 
and all 
five, four 


however, 
who 
mittee, 
them, five were Roman Catholics, 
of them lawyers; out of the 
were distinguished members of the Roman 
Catholic Association. The only indivi- 
dual who was not so was the right hon. 
Geatleman, the present Attorney-General 
for Irelan ie Two gentlemen were distin- 
suished members of the Irish bar. One 
of these et (the Member for Tip- 
perary), even before the examination of 
witnesses commenced, stated distinctly, in 
the presence of the Committee, that his 
object was to condemn the Orangemen. 
He went there, in fact, with his mind 
made up, and his sentiments were well 
known. It would be within recollection, 
that another learned Gentleman to whom 
he referred (the Member for Dublin) had 
made a most eloquent appeal, a few years 
since, to the worst passions of an infuriated 
populace, adjuring them by the hatred 


Com- 
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they bore to Orangemen. He was the 
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only partisan on the Committee ; the hon. 
and gallant officer, the Member for Sligo, 
(Colonel Perceval) had been nominated 
upon it, but had refused to serve. 
Ata subsequent period, and at the close 
of the investigation, the name of the hon. 
Member for Donegal (Sir E. Hayes) was 
added. With respect to the general con- 
duct of the Committee, he thou: ght he had 
every reason to complain. The hon. 
Member for Kilkenny (Mr. Finn) com- 
menced the investigation, by examining 
witnesses who were brought for the de- 
fence. This course he (Mr. Maxwell) 
objected to, at the time, but not wishing 
to throw any impediments in the way of 
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‘the fullest investigation, he subsequently 
, acceded to this 


rather unusual proposal, 
but he did so upon the stipulation, that 
after the officers of the institution had 
been examined, wituesses for the prose- 
eution, as he might call it, should then be 
examined, and a full rebutting case after- 
wards allowed to the Orangemen. This 
course was adhered to, with the exception 
of the latter part of the arrangement. The 
Committee refused, what, in strict justice, 
and according to agreement, they were 
bound to admit—namely, the production 
of witnesses, who were prepared to contra. 
dict and explain much of the inculpatory 
matter adduced before the Committee-— 
but whose evidence was refused to be re- 
ceived, notwithstanding that the witnesses 
had actually been summoned. All he 
(Mr. Maxwell) could gain from the Com- 
mittee was, the examination of his ho- 
nourable friend, the Member for the county 
of Armagh(Colonel Verner), to enable him 
to answer charges personally affecting his 
character, and of Colonel “Blacker—the 
Committee being as anxious as he (Mr. 
Maxwell) was, that they should receive 
information from a gentleman who had 
belonged to the Orange Institution since 
its origin, in 1795, to the present day, and 
to have the bene fit of his historical know- 
ledge of the operations of the society for a 
period of forty years. It was true that he 
was himself examined—but then it was 
merely for the purpose of explaining 
a clerical memorandum, which he had 
annexed to one of the original warrants— 
and that Mr. Blacker’s re-examination took 
place for the purpose of explaining the 
nature of the Colonization Society, which 
had been loosely termed “ Colonies,” in 
one of the resolutions of the society. By 
this unfair conduct on the part of the 
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Committee, the Orangemen were pre- 
cluded from what, both in common fair- 
ness and by a positive agreement, they 
were justly entitled to—the po 

refuting, as they were fully prepared to do, 
the numerous i nd falsehoods 
which their enemies had brought forward 
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ssibility of 


calumnies a 


in evidence against them, thus Wing 
the House and the public to form an 
opinion adverse to the Orange Soctety 
upon ex parte statements, which he (Mi 


Maxwell) had ample means, but no o 
portunity, allowed him to disprove. ‘T! 
was one allegation in the speech of th 
learned Member for Kilkenny, which hy 


was utterly astonished that 
in that House could 
Gentleman had thought fit 
his speech, as the main reason for 
allowing the examination before tl 
mittee to proceed, his conviction that the 
evidence which had been given was of so 
injurious a character to the Orange Insti- 
tution, that the Oraneemen on the Com- 
mittee would (if he had not cut short the 
inquiry) have destroyed the documents 
which they had been so forward to 

on the Table of the Committee. He would 
not have condescended to notice such an 
imputation except for the purpose of giy- 
ing to it, as applicable to himself, his col- 
league, (Sir E. Hayes) or those highmind- 
ed, honourable, upright, and honest Gen- 
tlemen whom he had produced as witnesses 
before the Committee, the fullest, the most 
unqualified, and indignant refutation. Le 
had repeatedly he House, 
during the many years he had the honour 
ofa seat in it, in favour of the character 
and principles of the Orange Society, 
which he maintained was strictly defensive, 
He was aware that secret political socicties 
were in themselves great evils, and could 
only be justified upon the ground 
being an absolute necessity for their exist- 
ence—such an absolute necessity, he 
maintained, had existed, and did 
exist, where the Protestant institutions of 
the country were not only threatened with 
extinction, but were absolutely visited with 
imminent danger in Ireland. The prinei- 
ples of the Orange Society of Ireland 
were those of uncompromising loyalty to 
the Crown, and devoted attachment to the 
laws of the land—~and these were the 
principles upon which the Orangemen 
had invariably acted under all cireum- 
stances, whether of prosperity or adver- 
sity; they were principles, too, which the 


any individual 
have made. That 


to assign In 
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in’ England. | (A Vi NY 
not how tl ict ivhat - but th 
could say, t t! | } nal 
was not tl Irrespons head the 
Orange body Predand bn I \ 
| dy the ila tl Ol Du | i 9 
more power than he (Mr. M did, 
and he (Mr. Maxwell), as an individual, 
possesse ] no mo power { r Cte - 
monest member of the soci We would 
not now trespass further upon the p 
trience of tl € Ho oc, tl in to if iC 
was not his intention to reply to any of 
the of rvations mad » th Nperate, 
moderate ind yud Cl us sp } 0 th 
noble Lord (Lord J. Re | f 
words ** Orange S&S { ) | 
iron) th » res ‘lution wl | I } 
concluded by I Max iI) 
should offer no p sition to It Phe 
Orangemen of und (con ued the ? 
Gentleman) as I ha il ly ob l, 
consider themsel) bound to obey the 
law of the land. We con as tanta- 
mount to the law of the land, 
comn inds of the NOV } if, th { ec. 
| M sty shou lexp ( ided w sh 
that ft 1€ Q); in society of eland h ~ 
rT w1iohneda by name, not nd ! 
should hope it ' ldon be vecifically 
t . 
mentioned in the add if his Majesty 
should expres decided wish, that soci 
t of a similar nature and t dency 
should cease, under pain f incurring his 
rious displeasure, [, sneaking as an 
Oranveman mys lf—and, I believe, I may 
include the whole body in tf! ssertion— 
declare that there is not an Orangeman 
; in Ireland who, rather than act as a bad 
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subject, although the step might be most 
painful to his feelings, would not cease at 
once to be a Member of the Orange body. 

Colonel Fes rner said, as my name stands 
| in the list of notices fora motion upon the 
subject which is now before the House, 
I trust I may be permitted to address a 
few observations to it, which I feel more 

















| particularly called upon to do, from the 






nature of the noble Lord’s resolutions 
which have just been read. I do not con- 


( 
sider it necessary to notice the allusion 








made by the hon. Member for Kilkenny, 





1c or ten houses which were 
burned at Armagh, now magnified, by 
hin, into sixteen, or to follow him through 
his several eharges awainst the Orange body 
and his many statements, upon the ocea- 
sion of 

nichts since, neither do | think it necessary 






















5 


yineine forward his motion a few 


to quiet the hon. Member's loyal appre- 
hensions, with regard to the dangers to 
the succession to the throne. Danger to 
, the succession, and from the Orangemen 


7 —there is not a man of common under- 
| standing who could seriously entertain the 
b | idea. I am quite sure the illustrious 


Princess, on whom the hopes and affec- 
tions of the people are fixed, is not dis- 
trustful of any portion of the Protestants 
of Great Britain; but of this I am also 
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appointed to examine evidence, was unable 

to make a report to ein House, the great 

majority of its members remaining unac- 

quainted ¥ wera ont tt eh 

and the value of their testimony, should ac- 

cept the ei of the hon. Member as the 

npartial decision of an unprejudiced per- 

son, and adoptitastheirown? At least I 

should expect that the accused party should 
have, what the Committee denied it, a full 
hearing, and it would not be too much 
to claim that it should have what, in the 
hon. Member's Committee it bad not, an 
impartial tribunal, I do not make this 
assertion lightly, | remember well that the 
hon. Member, when first he moved fora 
Committee, declared his wish that it should 
consist of Members without prejudice on 
the subject; he even desired, if I rightly 
oo that it should consist of Eng- 
lish Members, aided by one Irish Me mber 

on each side. Subsequently the arrange- 
ment was altered. I acquit the hon. 
Member of blame. I impute blame, in- 
deed, to no party concerned; but it is 
right to state, that the original design of a 
Committee was abandoned, and that mem- 
bers were placed upon it who had de- 
clared themselves the inveterate enemies 
of the society, on the character and ten- 
deney of which they were to hear evi- 





























sure, that even in the general attachment 
of all, the loyalty of Orangemen will not 
be least conspicuous. And if there were 
danger to the throne or the succession, 
and a day was come which I may be per- 
mitted to hope is far distant, that that 
illustrious D dacean had to call upon her 
subjects—in the hour of danger—there 
is uot throughout the extent of the land 
an Orange Lodge, in every member of 
which they could not find a champion 
ready to risk life and fortune, and shed 
the last drop of his blood in the mainte- 
nance of her rightful authority. The 
House is fully aware, as stated by my hon. 
Friend the Member for Cavan, that a 
Committee sat last session for several days 
to inquire into Orange Societies in Ireland 
—that it took the depositions of very 
many witnesses against that society—- 
some in its favour, but many more were 
postponed, and ultimately refused to be 


n¢ 
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examined. The House must also recol- 
lect that that Committee did not make 
any report upon the evidence adduced 
before it: and was it not rather too much 
for the hon. Member for Kilkenny to ex- 
pect that when a Committee, especially 


dence and pronounce judgment. It was 
altogether a strange and inconsistent alter- 
ation. The hon. and learned Members 
for Dublin and Tipperary were placed upon 
the Committee, and IT, when it was pro- 
posed that I should be substituted in the 
place of an hon. Member who had re- 
signed, I was excluded. Was this fair ? 
On what grounds could I be objected to ? 
I was not impartial, Was this to be an 
se ame when the hon. Members for 

Dublin, Tipperary, Kilkenny, Waterford, 
and Dungarvon had been selected? 
What was the Committee? Was it a 
court where contending interests had their 
representatives? Was it a Jury where ¢ 
cause should be impartially tried? If it 
were such a court, why was I excluded ? 
If it were a Jury, why -was the hon. and 
learned Member for Dublin placed upon 
it? I feel myself especially called upon 
to notice the fact of my exclusion, in con- 
sequence of a statement made in the 
Edinburgh Review, in an article in which 
indeed there ts the eandid acknowledge- 
ment that the Reviewer's object is not to 
do justice to the Orange Society, but to 
exhibit) whatever d 
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cribed to it. In that article too it is as- 
serted that Colonel Verner was a Member 
of the Committee, and therefore I think it 
right here to affirm, that that statement ts 
One among the many inexcusable nmisre- 
presentations with which the Peview is 
chargeable. I am unwilling to trespass 
upon one moment of the time of the 
House unnecessarily, and was it not that 
I feel confident I can, with the most posi- 
tive assurance of succcss, satisfy 
House as to the correctness of the evi- 
dence given by one of the principal wit- 
nesses who were examined before the Com- 
mittee, I should not venture to crave its | 
indulgence, while 1, very bricfly, call its 
attention to the evidence of one or two 
gentlemen, which I have reason to believe 
has not failed to leave an impression upon | 
the public mind prejudicial to the Orange | 
Institution, and there were some fac 
stated by Mr. Randal Nernan, which | 


hope to be able to show, to use the words | 


Ss 


of my hon. Friend the Member for Ban- | 
don, are anything but facts. In order | 


to do so, Sir, it will be necessary that | 
should read to the House a small portion 
of the evidence of Mr. Randal Kernan. Sir, 
the first case to which [I shall call the atten- 
tion of the House, is the well-known case | 
of Mr. Hamilton. The learned Gentleman 
states he was counsel for the case, couse- | 
quently must have been well acquainted 
with all the particulars. The following | 
was his deposition :— 
© 7327—The friends of the deceased and the 
party who were assaulted, heard that Lieute- 
nant Hamilton intended to fly the country 
they made a prisoner of him, aud brought him | 


before two Magistrates; the rev. Mr. Stack was | 
the name of one, Ihave not the name of th 
other Magistrate. 


6 73290—The people appli dto those Magis- | 
trates to grant a warrant to commit Lieutenant | 
Hamilton. The Magistrates refused, saying, 


they would take the father’s security for the | + 
son’s appearance, and they did take his verbal | ‘ 


security. Young Mr. Hamilton thought pro- | 
per to forfeit the verbal bail taken by the Ma- | 
gistrates. Ile fled from the country, and did | 
not return for some years. He is now re- 
turned, and is a Justice of the Peace for the 
Co. Tyrone. 

7330—I know Mr. Hamilton is now a Jus- 
tice of the Peace in that county in which he ts 
charged with having committed the murder. 

“© 7334—I was counsel in that case, 


The House will here observe that coun- 
sellor Kernan states, in direct terms, not 
once but twice, and from his own know- 


ledge, that Mr. Hamilton is now a Ma- 
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 7273—Cannot give the date gee isely with- 
out referring to his notes, it was about ten, or 
from ten to twelve years. It was an indict- 
ment for murder. 

“7275—The name of the party was M‘Cabe 

», Robinson and others. 

" 7276—The son of the deceased was the 
prosecutor, a m: in re siding near Portadown, 
of the onus of M‘¢ de, 

* 7277—He was a Roman Catholic. 

°7278—It was in the Lodge-room the con- 
spiracy was hatched. 

$6°'7279—The trial was at Omagh. The first 
time or second time the Judge went that cir- 
cuit. 

“ 7283—After the trial 
forme. I went to 
stance— You are the onl 
a full note of this trial,do you intend to publish 
at ’ I said, “certainly I do.” Ue said, 


, the Chief Justice sent 


y barrister 
vi 
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him, and he said, in subs | 


‘ . 
Wiho tOOkK 
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judicial functions in a manner to do 
honour to himself and to reflect credit on 
the Bench, would have answered him as I 
now answer his statement, that it was al- 
together without foundation. The only 
further observation I shall make upon this 
case Is, that the learned Gentleman states 
the accused parties to have issued from 


their Lodge-room near Portadown. Now, 
Portadown is in the county of Armagh, 


consequently had the transaction oe- 
curred in that county the — trial would 
have taken place in that county and 
not in Tyrone.—It is said that an Act 
of parliament to put down all secret socie- 
tics would restore peace. Why, the only 
society which disturbs the peace in Ire- 
land, defies Acts of Parliament, and has 





‘Kernan, my dear fellow, do you tiink its 
t) 1,) {yr t} Ren? 
publication would pacity the cot anti Ke. 
“©72996—Tour or five were tried, has de- 


stroyed or lost his notes, 


number indicted, 


“7309—Fither the Chief Justice, on refer- | 


i 
ence tolhis n Les, (| cannot forget the trial 
Oo] wie clerk of the ¢ rown, ¢ the C vn Soli- 
citor, on re ference to the Crown book, can, in a 
minute, state particulars. ” 


The House will observe that this trial 
is said to have taken place from ten to 
welve years ago, and to have been tricdbe- 
fore Chief Justice Bushe, at Omach, onthe 
north-west circuit, in the county Tyrone 
Now, I can take upon me to state that 
since that worthy Judge has had a seat on 
the Bench, be has never gone the north- 
west circuit. In the years 1810, 1811, 
and 1821, (the latter of which is fifteen 
years ago, that Gentleman went that cir- 
cuit, as S Sechinienkctdaaewat « but | can af. 
irm, without the fear of contradiction, 
that no such case as M‘Cabe v. Robinson 


or any case resembling it, was tried before | 


him, and what is mo 
appears on 
cuit. So the conversation which the 
learned Counsellor states to have taken 
place between him and that upright and 
vorthy Judge, in which he addresses him 
with the familiar expression of “* my dear 
fellow,” has no existence, save in the brain 
of the learned Gentleman. But as the 
learned witness boldly referred to the 
notes of the learned Judge, I venture to 
say that he would have proved his disere- 
tion better had he made an application to 
that distinguished individual, before he 
gave his testimony ; and I also undertake 
to say, that that most excellent Judge, 
who has for so many years exercised the 


and cannot tell the | 


, that no such ease | 
x Cr , | nlc of that cir. ! 
the Crown books of that cir- 


|evaded the researches of all Government 
| functionaries. What knowledge have 
these Gentlemen obtained respecting Ri- 
| band societies? I shall let the House 
the hon. Member referred to 
el Stoven, Mr. J. 
ore Jones, and Mr. Duff, c. c. 6, pro- 
ignorance of the exist- 
differing so very 


| 
}see. Here 
| the evidences of Colon 
|G 
| fessing their total 
'ence of Riband societies, 
| materially — the evidence of that re- 
| s} rentleman, Mr. Sinclair, of 
| Strabane, who stated that he knew they 
existed toa large extent; for as the hon. 
Member for Middlesex has quoted the 
evidence of Mr. Lnnes, of Glasgow, upon 
| the subject of Orange Lodges in Scot- 
land, I must be permitted to call the at- 
i tention of the House to what that Gentle- 
man has said upon the subject of Ribbon 
| societies, aud compare it with the evidence 
of those gentlemen whom I have just named. 
Mr. Cosmo Tnnes gave evidence as 
| follows : 


~ 1 
spectable 











| 

| 

es 2950—Cannot say that he has discovered 
| Ribbon Lodges, but 1s aware of their exe 
istence. 

“29060—Had information of their meetings 
at Glasgow to a considerable extent. In all 
instances there was a meeting of twenty-four 
delegates from different Societies of Ireland— 
men at one time in Glasgow, when they were 
addressed and stimulated by a paid emissary 
of the Ribbonmen who had come from Ire- 
land. 

*29063—They meet every day in a different 


place—they never keep to one place of 


meeting. 

“€ 2070—THas no doubt that an emissary was 
sent from Ireland to attend a Ribbon Lodge 
in Glasgow. 

* 2971—Thinks he has got hold of an emis- 
sary, but is not sure of convicting him, as the 
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evidence was not complete when le left Glas- 
gow.” 

How are we to account for the superior 
information of this Gentleman? Because 
he was discharging a duty to the laws, 
and keeping vigilant watch on those who 
threatened, whether openly or in secret, 
the public security. In Ireland stipendiary 
Magistrates occupied themsclves in finding 
out the politics of gentlemen, and ascertain- 
ing, not whether law was enfi 
dangered, but how certain per 
affected towards 
Ministry of the day. I shall read 
extract from the Report of Mr. Duff, given 
in by himself in evidence Leiore the Con- 
mittee :— 

Mr. Duff, Chief 
Extract from his Report to t 
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reed or en- 
Ons Si.oo 
? 

thie 


ali 


the Government or 


e1rven 


' , 
nat 
( onstable of 


D1: 
Lolce.— 
ie@ Government: 


{ Fen. 





—‘** Asa further convincing proof as to Colonel | 
Verner’s wishes to oppose and embarrass t! 
Government, I feel it my duty to state th 
following circumstance, which I can ha 
proved at any time call lon, and which te 
place during my absence on duty from this 
district—nam ly, that on the nig it the intelli- 
gence reached this part of the country as to 
Earl Grey’s resignation, he (Colonel Vern 
assembled the Orangemen of his nei ir- 
hood to celebrate the event at his own ho 


in front of which he had an immens 


bonfire erected, the bands playing party 
tunes.’’ 
This constable resides in a different 


county—in a different district from where 
he states this transaction to have taken 
place, and with which, otiicially, he is un- 
connected; how far the statement may b¢ 
correct is immaterial; the act of that gen- 
tleman is all [ have to do with; to have 
obtained this information be must have 
been indebted toothers—whetber employed 
by him for the purpose, or not, it 1 


it Is im- 


possible for me to say, but 1 would wish | 


him a more profitable employment, and it 


spies are to be placed upon me, which is | 


| 


tome a matter of total incitlerence, | think 
it would be much better if they were per- 
sons who, while keeping watch upon mie, 
were not neglecting matters of much 
greater moment. This gentleman describes 
himself as Chief Constable of Police and 
Captain of Militia. Tam greatly mistaken 


if the members of that highly respectable | 


and valuable body, which has rendered 
such services to its country, would not 
have preferred that the gallant captain 
had not given himself this title, or, having 
done so, that he had omitted to state the 
description of service in which he has been 
of late engaged, that of reporting se- 














23} 


cretly to the government the pii 


of the gentry of the country, and the oc- 
currences which take place within the pre- 
eincts of their desme d fot oht | 
know, within the walls of their mansion 








lam now speaking my sentiment sa 
military man—and, in my day, it was not 
the description of duty which \ con 
sidered exactly creditable toa gentleman 
| bearing the rank of captain in his Majesty's 
| servi I shall now 1 ae - 
| Sik er l very ré mark Vie Cit il ce. 
| ‘I at tl hon. Members wl ha becn 
| me ms 7, ! il i Xe! sto} t 
| 
| dow : Ora : ieties, have been equally 
notorious for t iy eriorl { €xX ta- 
1 tio in i! » Col li a iti [rel l i 
endeavours of the hon. member for Mid- 
i dles al (OO rel ukabie t I Lien 
| ‘ | Or a ¢ { Ct ad s 1 pe >- 
| le to misund nd. hat hon, Ven 
hey : : 7 
ety n a a Wien i i » tO tin 
Canad j I ad trom wi called 
-. ) all mot t 
} COUNTY » to \ Hecism 
} put (i ¢ nh ( i Li hj } 
1 | Dublin, and In idd, t 
| cl ri KCHNY, bo} to see lreland 
| o t, elorious, and e,” and hope that 
| that establishment, the rival o1 which 
the hon. Member takes sor t— 
the establishmeut which is called the | c 
of Ireland may give way to that which ts 
called the Hibernian Bai l an Irish 
parliament may ag esume it sin 
College-gre Well, t e | \ 
WihUse iit uit al Oll the ik j i ft thie 
ieee the hon fem who { 
14 ntly d Y that if tl Oj} nien 
Wi Id join h m, 1 LY ely mn Ss id 
| hay attain | 5 — Wi is N 
| even now, < i roa ort 
time abstains from ur¢ it, that the 
| Or ngemen are Opposed to hi Wishes 
f ——the hon. Members k to put down 
| Orange sm in Ireland. Plain men, who 
| would strengthen he bonds of | ish con- 
| nexion with Ireland, and would ke pa 
| ood uli lerstandi ; with 1 ct Liles, 
plain men, who woul | Oppos the repealet 
j il Ireland and the disturb rom Gahada, 
lwill not thmk it unfavourable to the 
Orange Society hat Such pe rsons are its 
enemies. 1 know it may 1) aid that 





better motives than the wish » remove 
an impediment out of the way of agita- 
tion, may influence some who desire to 
destroy the Orange Institution. They 


may express a hope that the country 
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would be more contented if that institution 
were put down, and that it is to produce | \ 
that contentment they labour for its de- 
struction. Well, the hon. Member for 
Kilkenny, where thereis no Orange Lodge, 
says that his county will become more 
peaceful if the Protestants of the North 
are insulted, and their institutions broken 
down. Will Kilkenny Juries be improved, 
or the condition of the people in Kilkenny 
bettered? Does the hon. Member for 
Tipperary aflirm that the wages of assassi- 
nation will rise in the county which he re- 
presents—that murders will be less fre- 
quent, and justice more surely visited on 
the offender? Does the hon. Member for 
Dublin mean to say, that any one of the 
counties in the province of Munster would 
become more tranquil, Orangemen in 
Ulster were put down; or, will any of 
these hon. Members affirm, that any county 
in the south or west Ireland, I care 
not which they name, any county, where, 
if they please, no Orange Lodge is in ex- 
istence, equals in tranquillity—in absence 
of systematic disorder-—in freedom from 
crime, the very worst county, or if they 
please tonaine it, the most thic kly studded 
with Orange Lodges in Ulster. Will they 
submit this to the test of a strict and close 
inquiry? I will make, Sir, a bold state- 
ment, and a fair proposal. The province 
of Ulster contains nine counties, and a 
population of considerably more than a 
fourth of the people of Ireland. I aflirm 
that over that entire province, during the 
thirty-five years which have elapsed since 
the Union with Great Britain, so many 
cold-blooded and atrocious crimes have 
not been committed as have been perpe- 
trated within a single year, and in a single 
county, in the part of Ireland where 
Orangeism is almost unknown. Let a Jury 
of twelve English Members be impanelled 
upon the case. If Ido not prove it tri- 
umphantly, I submit to be stigmatised 
oe culpabes sae elie If I prove 

f I shew that the eusiory of one southern 

sounty for a year, a month, records more 
atrocities than can be charge d against the 
Protestants of the nine counties of Ulster 
during the lapse of Greands thirty years, 
what is to be thought of their ease who so 
strenuously labour 
that Union, to which, under God, the 
tranquillity of the north should be ascribed, 
There is another circumstance to be ae 
served. JI affirm that nota single state- 
ment has been contradicted or shaken ad- 
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to break the bonds of 
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Ls in defence of the Orange body. 

e have placed it on record, that until the 
oS of Orange societies, Ulster was 
in disorder—that from that time to this it 
has been tranquil. I beg in conclusion to 
makeone more proposal, and [respectfully 
address it to his Majesty’s Ministers.— 
Let them take up the county of Tipperary, 
where every thing will favour the ex- 
pone ent, and try their hands upon it—if 
within five years they restore it to peace, 1 
undertake on the part of Armagh that we 
will receive with the utmost deference the 
slizhtest intimation of their desire and 
will, But ifthey give up Tipperary, or if 
they fail to raise it to that state for which 
we, in Armagh, have reason to be thank- 
ful, I would pray of them to leave us in 
Armagh in our present tranquillity—and 
I would add, that it is much easier to dis- 
turb a distriet which is confessed to be 
quict, than it is to improve the condition 
ofa disturbed one. 

Colonel Perceval said, that cireum- 
stanced as he was—being an oflicer of the 
Orange Institution, he trusted that a 
British Tfouse of Commons would not 
refuse him a_ patient hearing. He 
begxed to state that it was not his in- 
tention to Hfouse at any 
length, and if hon. Members would but at- 
tend to him, he undertook not to occupy 
them more than a few minutes. It had 
been his Jot on many cccasions to ad- 
dress the House on the subject of the 
Orange Institution,—and from the tone 
and temper in which the debate was con- 
ducted, he could not conceal from himself 
that the discussions on the Orange Insti- 
(ution were now about to come to aclose. 
The great characteristic of the Orange 
Institutions of Ireland had been inaliens 
able loyalty. In no case, under no cir- 
cumstances, had any change taken place 
in their feelings of loyalty to the King, 
and attachment to the Constitution ad 
the Protestant religion. Such had been 
their polar star heretofore, and now that a 
crisis had arrived, he entertained a con- 
fident hope that Orangemen would, one 
and all, manifest the same unflinching 
loyalty which had always been nearest and 
dearest to their hearts. He believed it 
now impossible that any Orangeman could 
for a moment think of averting the Ad- 
dress to his Majesty to discountenance all 
secret associations, and in that feeling he 
would imitate the example of his hon, 
Friend neay him, and inculcate on those 


address the 
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with whom he had been now four years | 


associated, to submit to the expressed will 
of his Majesty, which to them was tanta- 
mount to law, and to succumb to the 
opinion which the House was about to ex- 
press. Having said so much he could 
not proceed without expressing his satis- 
faction at the tone, the temper, and the 
moderation of the noble Lord (John 
Russell) and he hoped that those with 
whom he was connected would act in 
the same conciliatory disposition; but 
he trusted that the noble Lord would 
not weaken the moral influence in 
land of those on whom he 
to make a sacrifice of their feelings, 
by introducing the words Orange Tnstitu- 
tion into the resolution, 
power by which they might hope to prevail 
on their less informed brethinn to imitate 





{Fes. 





Ire- | 
thus ealled | 


or diminish that | 
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were in the habit of going about in the open 
anys 3 in the county of Sligo, and attacking 

entlemen’s houses, and demand ing arms. 
ile remembered the attack made by a 
party of those Defenders on the house of 
his father, who was a clergyman of the 
Established church, and that the party 
would have hanged him, but for the prompt 
interference the Protestants of the 
neighbouring village of Ballymote, in that 
county, who came to his aid. This was 


of 


anterior to the formation of any Orange 
Societies. It, in fact, occurred in the 
year “95, whereas, the first Orange 


Lodge was formed in the e county of Sligo, 
inthe year 1796. The ramitica- 
tions of that Institution, in ditlerent parts 
of Ireland, will be found consequent upon 
similar outrages, thereby proving, that the 
Orange lustitution strictly of a de- 


various 


Was 


their example. With these feelings he! fensive or protective character, The facts 
trusted the noble Lord would consent to) which he had stated, had the Committee 
withdraw the words * Orange Societies.” | been allowed to continue its labours, 


That body formed a part of the secret socie- 
ties in Ireland, an! he did hope that the 
noble Lord would not insist on maintaining 
the words, the effect of which must 
stigmatize that body who were ready 
conform to his Majesty’s wishes. The 
words would convey a sting, 
tend to weaken the influence of 


be 


those in 


to | ov 
to | 


and would | 


whom the members of the Orange institu- | 


tion placed confidence. He assured the 


noble Lord that the influence of those in- | 


dividuals who took the 
Institution, and who are now willing to 


lead in the Orange | 


act up to the spirit of the et. 


would be greatly weakened, and then 
power of inducing others to imitate their 
example would be much diminished, i 
they believed (and they would believe it), 
if they saw that they only were mentioned 


| before the 


that the chief aim of the resolution was to | 
put down Orange associations exclusively. 


He therefore called upon the noble Lord 
to omit those two words, and then his re- 
solution would embrace alli secret 
ties, withont stigmatizing the Orange 


socies | 


body, as the address in its present shape so | 


unnecessarily did. 
of what had fallen from the noble Lord, 
but he differed from him in thinking that 
Orange associations were formed to sup- 
port Protestant ascendancy, and that 
Ribbonmen or Defenders arose out 
of those associations. He remembered 
that in the year 1795, when he was but a 
sinall boy, the Defenders —the 


He concurred in much | 
| to observe 
| fore 


| 
| 
} 
| 


would have been proved by Colonel Irwin, 
a name known to and respected by every 
Irish gentleman who had been summoned 

rfor that purpose. Having said thus 
much, he would only repeattothe noble Lord 
his earnest hope that he would consent to 


make the alteration to which he had 
already referred, in the wording of the 


he 


resolution, in consideration of the feeling 


in which the spirit of that resolution was 
met by those who were connected with 
Orange societies at that (the opposition) 


side of the BONDE, 
Lord S¢ rose. Some 
he noble Lod observed, anxious for 
a division, but his earnest hope was that 
there might be no division on the question 
House. Hewasso much afraid 
to make use of a single expression which 
might disturb the harmony that perva ti 
the House, that he would not have arise 
if he could resist the temptation to con- 
rratulate his noble Friend (Lord John 
Russell) on the triumph he had obtained 
by the mild, quiet, prudent, and statesman- 
like tone he had assumed on this occasion, 
It was a source of great satisfaction to him 
that on a subject like that be- 
them, which was so well calculated 
to excite strong feelings, and more par- 
ticularly the feelings of Irish Members, 
there had not, with scarcely one exception, 
been uttered a sentiment which did not do 
honour to him who spoke it. He attri- 


unley Gentlemen, 


were 


Libonmen of} buted this to the mild and conciliatory 


that day—existed asa party—that they | tone in which his noble Friend had intros 
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duced his amendment to the House. He 
(Lord Stanley) begged to congratulate his 
noble Friend and his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment on the great triumph he had thus 
achieved, Asan old and sincerely attached 
friend, he congratuiated his noble Friend 
on it, and he also congratulated the Go- 
vernment on the great accession of strength 
it had thus acquired, and on the manner 
in which it had been acquired. His noble 
Friend had achieved this triumph not by 
flattering prejudices, which ought not to 
be flattered, but which, however one might 
differ from them, ought to be treated with 
forbearance, because they were held with 
sincerity. He was certain that even 
amongst those who were most anxious to 
support Orange Societies in Ireland, there 
were many who would be convinced that 
the tone of his noble Friend, though it 
was not that most calculated to flatter 
passions and prejudices, was at least that 
which would contribute most to the tran- 
quillity of the country. In expressing his 
admiration of the prudent course taken by 
his noble Friend for the purpose of putting 
down all secret associations in Ireland, he 
must not withhold that meed of praise, 
which he was sure their most bitter enemies 
would concede to the gallant and manly 
conduct in which the conciliatory tone of 
his noble Friend had been met by hon, 
Members at that (the Opposition) side of 
the House. He wassure that in that way 
his noble Friend would acquire more 
strength to his Government, and would 
more effectually succeed in the object he 
had in view, than he could by the most 
severe penal enactments. At the same 
time he felt convinced that his noble Friend 
would do justice to the hon. and gallant 
Friends near him (Lord Stanley,) for their 
willingness thus to respond to his concili- 
atory tone by the sacrifice of carly preju- 
dices. Hishon. and gallant Fricnds would 
excuse him for calling them prejudices, 
but he did so think them, though, at the 
same time, he firmly believed that they 
were most sincerely and conscientiously 
entertained. It was not his intention to 
enter into any argument on the question 
before the House. For his own part he 
was satisfied with the amendment of his 
noble Friend. His noble Friend had seen 
the advantages of a conciliatory course, 
and had fully availed himself of that ex- 
perience. It was impossible for any one 
to doubt, from what had occurred with 
respect to Orange Associations in the last 
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Session of Parliament, that they were most 
pointedly included in the spirit of the 
present resolution, and that that would 
have been the understanding with respect 
to them, whether they had been mentioned 
by name or not. His hon. and gallant 
Friends near him had so understood it, 
and had expressed themselves willing to 
make the required sacrifice, though the 
name of Orange Societies had not been 
mentioned. He would therefore ask his 
noble Friend whether he was not prepared, 
by way of completing his triumph, to omit 
those words which could not add to the 
moral force of his resolution, but which 
might have the effect of weakening the in- 
fluence of those by whose co-operation that 
resolution might be rendered most available 
for its intended object [OA, of.] Gentle- 
men who cried “ Oh,” had a very different 
idea of a ministerial triumph from that 
which he had. He looked upon a triumph 
not as that of a party over a fallen adver- 
sary, he looked to the triumph of a Minister, 
who, by his mild, conciliatory, and states- 
man-like conduct, had achieved a national 
triumph over party prejudices which two 
years ago auv man would have deemed 
almost impossible. That was the kind of 
triumph which was within his noble Friend’s 


‘grasp—that was the kind of triumph which 


he wished to complete, and it was from 
that wish that he earnestly hoped his noble 
Friend would consent to the omission of 
those objectionable words. For his own 
part he did not object tothem; but though 
he did not, he still felt that they were 
objected to by others as tending to di- 
minish that power and influence which 
they were prepared to assert in carrying 
out the spirit of the resolution. It was 
important for the purpose of the resolution 
itself that that power should not be dimi- 
nished, nor any stigma be thrown on those 
who were ready to exert it. He was sure 
his noble Friend had not meant by the 
use of those words to cast any imputation. 
He was sure the resolution was so under- 
stood by Gentlemen of that (the Opposition) 
side. But the same fecling would not be 
found to exist amongst their less informed 
brethren. Amongst that class, the use of 
those words might have the effect of 
marring the exertions of those hon. Mem- 
bers who were disposed to act up to the 
spirit of the resolution. Let it be recol- 
lected, that in carrying out that resolution 
they had to encounter the prejudices and 
feelings of those who would take a very 
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different view of it from his hon. and gal- 
lant Friends, and who might not be pre- 
pared to make a similar sacrifice. It was 
on these grounds that he earnestly hoped 


his noble Friend would wave the use of 


even one word which might offend the 


{Frs. 23} 





feelings of even one Member of that House. | 
If his noble Friend did, he should have the | 
satisfaction of knowing that he had spent | 


one night in the British Parliament which 


had been marked by mutual forbearance, | 


and that that desirable result had been | 


brought about by the kind, prudent, and 
conciliatory conduct of old and valued 
Friends of his own; and that in conse- 
quence of such conciliatory conduct, there 
were many hon. Members prepared to 
make a sacrifice of their early prejudices, 


in that spirit which would greatly tend to| 


the pacification of the country. 
Lord John Russell hoped that the House 


| of its external forms. 


would indulge him a few moments aft r| 


the appeal made to him by his 
Friend. He assured the House, that 
the statement of the hon. and 
Colonel, and of his noble Friend who had 
just sat down, he felt great pain in being 
obliged to state that he had heard nothing 
in the able statements of both which could 
induce him to alter the resolution in the 
way they had suggested. In saying this, 
he hoped he should be understood as not 
unwilling so to frame the resolution as to 
meet the wishes of the hon. and eallant 
Colonel, and of others who felt sensitively 
on this subject, if he could do so without 
departing from that which he considered 
his duty on the present occasion, 
appear to him, after what had occurred 
last year, that a necessity had arisen for 
putting an end to all seerct associations, 
and that the House was bound to declare 
its opinion whether those societies were 
injurious or otherwise to the public tran- 
quillity. He did not think, therefore, that 
the House would meet the case fairly 
unless it inserted in the resolution the 
words “‘ Orange Lodges.” It was beyond 
doubt that all the previous debate had re- 
ferred to those societies, but, after what 
had occurred, and after mentioning other 
societies in general, it was their duty to 
mention these in particular ; and he owned 
that he did not see why hon. Gentlemen 
should think that the use of those words 
implied a stigma on them; there was no 
opinion pronounced as to the legality of 
those societies—there was nothing more 
said than that these as well as other secret 


altel 


rallant 


It did | 


noble | 
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societies should receive the disapprobation 
of the Crown. Under these circumstances, 
he regretted his inability to comply with 
the suggestion of his noble Friend. 

Sir Robert Peelsaid, thatthe refusal of the 
noble Lord to comply with the request of 
his noble Friend, would not alter the tone 
and temper of the few observations he 
should make. He was sure that it would 
be for the tranquillity of Ireland that an 
end should be put to all secret societies in 
that country. The existence of any of 
them wi evil, inasmuch as it held 


an 


i> all 


out a bad example to others. His opinion 
and his wish were, not only that an end 
should be put to all such associations, but 


he also wished to see the spirit in which 
they originated entirely and effectually 
suppressed. Ii the spirit remained, they 


would gain Jittl by the suppression 


But he did regret 


that the noble Lord shoul | not have civen 
way to the suggestion of the noble Lord’s 
Friend (Lord Stanley), for he owned that 


though hewas prepared toassent to the noble 


Lord’s amendment, it was not without 
great sacrifice of opinion. He objected 
to proceeding by resolution; he thought 
they oucht to indicate the will of the 


Legislature by a law rather than by a reso- 
lution of branch of it. They ought 
studiously to avoid a course by which a 
de aut majority of that House could 

party.  T should be 
s in denouncing by a majority of 


lin 


one 


Min 


denounce hey 


any 
cauti 
that louse any proceedings of any bodies, 
which, though they might be objectionable 
in many respects, might still not be 
against any law of the land. The resolu- 
tions of that House had uo force, except 
such the prerogative of the Crown 
rive them; they had not the force 
and this was the first time that he 
had heard of establishing the precede t of 
a resolution of that House, disqualifying 
0 rround of con- 
duct, the legality of which was at least 
iHlowever, he waved all 
those objections, for he perceived that all 
in that House were prepared to address 
the Crown to put an end to all secret 
Independently of his own feel- 
ing on the subject, he objected to the 
words which had been used that Orange 
Societies were illegal. The hon. Baronet 
who had seconded the resolution, had de- 
clared that all those societies were con- 
trary to the law of the land, and added 
that the Attorney-General had nothing to 
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flaw 
O! law, 
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do but to institute prosecutions, in order| knew the course which the noble Lord 


to have them so declared by the Courts 
of Law. Now, if that was so, it was a 
powerful objection to this resolution, be- 
cause if they believed that the members of 
Orange societies ought to be prosecuted, 
and were amenable to the law, they ought 
not to send them to trial loaded with the 
declared opinion of that House as to their 
guilt. In fact, the only ground on which 
the resolution before the House proceeded 
was, that these societies were not contrary 
to law; the noble Lord was, therefore, 
right in not sending them to another tri- 
bunal, for if the issue of such a trial should 
be a declaration of their legality, thé noble 
Lord would find it much more difficult to 
put them down ona future occasion. Tf, 
tlien, there was a doubtas to the illegality 
of those societies, that was areason why they 
should not be specifically mentioned in the 
resolution. It was not, as he had before said, 
to the mere Orange lodges to which he 
objected, but to the spirit in which they 
had originated. He admitted that the 
words of the resolution did virtually in- 
clude Orange lodges, even without naming 
them; and he saw no advantage which 
they could gain by those societies being 
specitically mentioned, The acquiescence 
of that (the Opposition) side in the reso- 
lution of the noble Lord, was not that of 
a reluctant minority; they had come to 
the House prepared to acquiesce in a 
resolution couched in nearly the same 
words as that of the noble Lord. They 
had not expected his Amendment; they 
were prepared to oppose the criminatory 
resolution of the hon. Member for Middle- 
sex; but when they heard the expressed 
declaration of many hon. Members, that 
they were prepared to give up all connex- 
ion with such associations, on hearing an 
expression of the will of the Crown to 
that effect, they thought that the object 
of that House, and of the Government, 
would be sufliciently answered by the 
resolution which an hon. Member (Mr. 
Wilson Patten) had expressed his inten- 
tion of moving, which was, that an humble 
Address be presented to his Majesty, 
praying that his Majesty might be graci- 
ously pleased to take such steps as to his 
Majesty might seem most desirable, to dis- 
countenance all secret societies, having 
secret signs, and excluding persons on 
account of difference in religious senti- 
ments. This was the Address to which 
they were prepared to agree, before they 





is a 
intended to take; and, after what had 


been stated by hon. Members at that (the 
Opposition) side of the House, he thought 
the most effectual mode of suppressing 
secret societies would be, by withdrawing 
words which were found offensive to those 
from whose example and influence they 
might expect co-operation in their great 
object. That great object was to restore 
tranquillity to Ireland, His hon. and 
gallant Friends on that side were disposed 
to make a great sacrifice of their opinions 
for that purpose. They expressed their 
readiness not only to withdraw themselves 
from those associations, but to induce all 
others over whom they had any influence 
to follow their example. It would, there- 
fore, be prudent and politic in the House 
not to weaken the influence of those from 
whom they had reason to expect such 
co-operation. In conclusion, he felt bound 
to observe, that after what he had heard 
of the intention of his hon. and gallant 
Friends to co-operate with them in their 
views—after what he had heard of the 
sacrifices they were willing to make of 
their prejudices and feelings, he thought 
it incumbent on the House not to allow 
any word to remain in the resolution to 
wound the sensibility of any one hon, 
Member. If those hon. Members who 
objected to the wording of the resolution 
as proposed by the noble Lord, did not 
choose to press their objection, they might 
save the House a division; but if they 
did, he felt that, after thedeclarations they 
had made, he could not abandon them. 
He must, therefore, vote with him. 

Mr. O'Connell came to the Honse 
strongly determined to support the prin- 
ciple of the resolution, but he hailed with 
great satisfaction the proceedings of that 
night. From that day party triumph 
ought to cease, and be buried in total ob- 
livion; and he declared solemnly, that if 
he thought the words ‘* Orange Lodges” 
could be construed into any thing like a 
party triumph, rather than a mere dis- 
tinetive appellation, after the speeches of 
the right hon. Baronet (the Member for 
Tamworth), and the hon. and gallant 
Colonel (the Member for Sligo), he could 
not possibly consent to fix such a stigma 
upon that body. He thought the intro- 
duction of the words ‘* Orange Lodges” 
was necessary for the intelligibility of the 
resolution, and if hon, Gentlemen oppo- 
site thought there was any other body in 
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Ireland a specification of which would { his, thought the House ouglit to hear him. 


render the resolution less invidious, he for | 
one was ready to consent to it. But what 
course did the hon. Gentlemen pursue in 
1829, in passing a temporary Act of Par- 
liament making the Catholic Association 
perpetually illegai? It was done so as to 
put an end to it, and no man felt per- 
sonally affected by that political exclu- 
sion. Its object was fulfilled. Por his 
(Mr. O'Connell’s) part, he sincerely hoped, 
from the candid and manly avowal of the 
gallant Member for Sligo, that the Orange 
Lodges would see the propriety of dis- 


solving voluntarily, though from what fell | 
from the gallant Colonel opposite (Colonel | 


Verner), who seemed to say (and if he 
misunderstood him he should be glad to 


be oe tight), that he for ove would not | 


abandon the institution, he had no strong 
expectation of the fact. The gallant 
Member certainly possessed considerable 
influence with that body, and if he chose 
to take that part and continue the Lodges 
and that any future Administration re- 


ceived an address from an Orange Lodge | 
*- | 


—and there were Administrations who did 


He would just read the extract from the 
paper alluded to,and then the House would 
see that he could not have meant to con- 
vey the idea hinted at; but he would tell 
he House what he must have written, and 
then the House could judge. He must 
have meant that the Or inge Society was 
the only one comprisi persons of all 
ranks, viz., from the si nearest to the 
Throne to the poorest peasant. He should 
not condescend to detend himself or the 
Orangemen from acharge of treason. He 
came down to the House fully prepared 
with most important documents to prove 
the existence and character of those com- 
binations against Protestants, which render 
such an union thereof, if not absolutely 
necessary, at least desirable; but, in the 


_ present disposition of the House, he should 


receive addresses from Orangemen—then | 
the resolutions of the noble Lord would 
stand recorded on the books of that House | 


condemning the Act. That was one ad- 
vantage in retaining the words in the re- 
solution, The resolution was not a triumph 
to any party ; there could be no triumph, 
after what had passed that night. ‘The 
Orangemen had given an honourable proof 
of their conciliatory spirit, and he was 
sure, that their genuine loyalty, of which 
they were so proud, would be a shield and 
a safeguard to protect them from any im- 
putation. He was sure not the slightest 
censure could attach to them. The words 
were not an imputation, but merely a 
specification. 
grace or disapprobation, he repeated, to 
be inferred from them. The former reso- 
lutions of his Friend, the Member for Mid- 
dlesex, were certainly calculated to aflix a 
stigma and a censure, and for this reason, 
after what had occurred that night, he 
would not support them. The conduct 
of the noble Lord was highly temperate 


There was no possible dis- | 
| 


and creditable, and deserved the approba- | 
tion of the House, and if there were a | 


division he would, undoubtedly, vote for 
the noble Lord’s amendment. 

Mr. Randal Plunkett having been him- 
self personally assailed, as well as allusion 


not even allude to them. Ile could only 


wie that whatever might be the pleasure 
f his most gracious Majesty, in whatever 


,» | way signified by his responsiine advisers, 


he wot ald exert his influence, as far as it 
extended, in the county over which a noble 
relative of his, who had been alluded to, 
presides as lieutenant. He did not mean to 
blame the mannerinwhich that allusion was 
made, to induce others to obey honestly, 
sincerely, and promp id notwithstanding 
pain he felt at the present decision, 
But he must press upon the noble Lord, if 
ca peo them either to have or to 
exert any influence with wer brother 
dranzemen, to withdraw the offensive ex- 
pression in his Amendment. The loyalty 
of the Orangemen was not conditional 
loyalty, as they should prove, whatever it 
might eost them. 

Mr. Shaw said, he rose for no other pur- 
pose, at that period of the debate, than to 
entreat his hon. Friends behind bim, con- 
nected with the Orange society, under all 
the circumstances, not to divide the House. 
He felt for their situation, and he could 
not sufficiently express his admiration of 
the candour, the ingenuousness, and the 
manliness with which they had stated their 
willingness dutifully to submit to the plea- 
sure of the Crown, when once it should be 
declared. He must, too, add his warmest 
and sincerest thanks to those which his 
hon, Friends had already received, for the 
great sacrifice they were prepared to make 


| of private and personal feeling in deference 


having been made toa noble relative of | 


to the wishes and opinions of those friends 
who had the good fortune to think and act 
with them on almost every question of 
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public interest, and at a time when it was 
so important that no circumstance should 
divide the influence, or weaken the strength 
of that great constitutional party with 
which they were identified. [He could not, 
however, but strongly put it to the judg- 
ment and great taste of the noble Lord, 
after the temperate and judicious speech 
the noble Lord had made, to withdraw the 
words ‘“ Orange lodges,” to which objec- 
tion had been taken by his hon. Friends, 
and leave the resolution general.—-The 
noble Lord would, better 


Orange Lodges. 


by that means, 
promote the object he professed, of putting 
an end to secret associations, and allaying 
party spirit, without allowing the transac- 
tions of that night to wear the aspect of a 
party triumph—although the hon, and 
Jearned Member for Dublin (Mr. O'Con- 
nell) had altogether disclaimed that inter 
pretation of it. He believed that the noble 
Lord would assent to omit the words, were 
heto consult his own better feelings and un- 
biassed judgment—but if the noble Lord 
still persisted in his refusal—he, notwith- 
standing, would implore his hon. pgp 
rather to suffer the objectionable words t 

remain, than bring the question toa divi. 
sion upon a point which was after all rather 
literal than real, when upon the substan- 
tial question they had so generously over 
come their own inclinations—and whena 
division must tend to the embarrassment 
of others, whose anxious desire had been 
expressed, and he believed most sincerely 


was to act with his Hon. Friends on that | 


occasion. 

Mr. Anthony Lefroy rose amidst loud 
cries of “ question,” and said, that after 
so protracted a debate, he 
have abstained from ofiering any observa- 
tions, if he had not been personally allu- 
ded to by the hon. Member for Cornwall, 
in a speech which he must be allowed to 
say, appeared to him to be most in- | 
temperate, and to contain very unfounded | 
charges against all Orange bodies ; and 
therefore, being aware how much the 
silence of a sincere Orangeman on such an 
occasion might be misrepresented, he im- 
plored the indulgence of the House whilst 
he shortly addressed them, not in defence 
of the Orangemen of England—for if they 
had erred, as had been described by the 
hon. Member for Cornwall, it was suffi- 
cient for him (Mr. A. Lefroy) to know | 
and repeat, what had been already de- 
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part of the system with which he was con- 
nected, and that the body to which he 
belonged were strictly of a defensive cha- 
racter—and bound together by the strictest 
ties of loyalty and christian feeling. His 
object now was to express the satisfaction 
he felt in the conciliatory, but firm tone of 
his hon Friend, the Me mbes for Cavan ; 
and he agreed also with him, and the 
noble Lord, the Member for Lancashire, 
in thinking, that the Secretary for the 
Home Department had proposed the Ad- 
dress in mild and gratifying terms, par- 
ticularly as he had, in reply to the wish 


Orange Lodges. 


‘expressed by his hon. Friends, declared 





that he had not intended to cast any cen- 
sure upon the Orange body by the inser- 

tion of their name, but that it was done in 
accordance with the proceedings of the 
House; at the same time he could not 
express any approbation of the motives 
that influenced the noble Lord in proposing 
these resolutions; he believed that he was 
urged beyond his own sense of justice and 
fairness, by a secret and dangerous power ; 
and he wasthe more convinced of this bythe 
fact of the noble Lord still persevering in 
resisting the powerful appeals of the noble 
Lord, the Member for Lancashire, and 
the right hon. Baronet, the Member for 
Tamworth. Under such circumstances, if 
he were to consult his own feelings, he 
would not consent to the resolution; but 
as it appeared to his hon. Friends that 
more good would be effected by abstain- 
ing from a division, he would rather 
endure even the insult put upon him asan 
Orangeman, by such a majority of this 
House, than intercept the accomplish- 
ment of any real benefit; and from what 


| , ~ ‘ . . . 
he knew of Orangemen and their feelings, 


ihe hoped, 


nay, he ventured to declare, 
the House passed the resolution, 
and the King recommended the Orange 
Institution to dissolve, the Orangemen 
would sincerely and immediately acquiesce 
in the recommendation, and not adopt 
the example of those whe had boasted they 
would drive a carriage through an 
Parliament. 

Mr. Hume said, though he liked his 
own resolutions best, he would withdraw 
them for the resolution of the noble 
Lord. 

Mr. Edward J. Cooper said, he had the 
honour of possessing the confidence gene- 
rally of the county of Sligo, not only 


that if 


clared by his hon, Friend, the secretary of | amongst Orangemen and Protestants, but 
the Irish Orangemen, that they formed no | Roman Catholics also; and he was of 


Act of 
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opinion, that if the words were allowed to 
remain, the mass of Orangemen in that 
county would think it a stain and a 
stigma, and that a party triumph was 
achieved. And though he should go the 
full length of recommending the Orange- 
men of Sligo, who had placed him at 
their head, to conform to the express wish 
of his Majesty, he yet could not conceal 
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attacks had been made on_ individuals 
who, perhaps, least of any others, should 
have been dragged before the public, as 
being connectea with any Orange society 
sextraordinary that he 
should have been thus alluded to—he who 


or Institution, Lis 


| had always given his strongest support to 


|} Stance show 


from himself or the House, that the means | 


of accomplishing this end would be consi- 


¢ 


derably weakened, ifthe words objected to | 


were allowed to remain in the resolution. 

Colonel 
that the words be left out, and that it 
was his intention to take the opinion of the 
House upon the question, 


Colonel Verner’s amendment was ne- | w! | 
i which letters 


gatived without a division, and Lord 
> e , 
John Russell’s resolution was agreed to. 
ct DODO COOO PEED me 
HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, February 25, 1836. 

Minutes.) Bills. Read a first time:—Dean Forest; 
Transfer of Aids; and Exchequer Bills. 

Petitions presented. By Lord Wynrorp, from Owners 
and Oceupiers of Land at Wallingford, Berkshire, for 
Relief.—By Lord Denman, from Rugby, in favour of the 
Ecclesiastical Courts’ Consolidating Bill.—By the Marquess 
of LONDONDERRY, from Wells, Somersctshire; from 
Bridgend, Cambridge, and other Places, against the 
Probate Clause in the Ecclesiastical Courts’ Consolidating 
Bill.—By the Bishop of Exeter, from Peterborough and 
another Place, to the same effect. 


Oranoe Assocration.] The Marquess 
of Londonderry said, he took that opvortu- 
nity to state to their Lordships thatit was 
his intention on this day week to move,“ that 
a message be sent to the House of Com- 
mons, requesting that a Copy of the Com- 
mons’ Report upon Orange Societies 
be communicated to their Lordships.” He 
would have selected an earlier day, but 
the subject which he was about to bring 
before the House, in consequence of extra- 
ordinary insinuations, and extraordinary 
party observations, that had been made 
on certain letters of his in another place, 
might lead to some discussion with re- 
spect to Orange societies in general; and 
he was therefore unwilling to introduce 
the question in the absence of a noble 
Earl, who, he hoped, would be in his 
place when the discussion came on. In 
justice to himself, he could not allow one 
single hour to pass, without stating his 
intention to bring under the notice of their 
Lordships the mode and manner—he 
might say the scandalous manner—in 
which, for party and political purposes, 


'in their minds on tha 


ferner said, he should move | 


But that circum- 
ed to what extent party-men 
| | | ' 


would wo, when thev thus draeced indivi- 


Catholic ema ip thon 


duals before the public, for the purpose of 
that a change had taken place 
1 4 ‘ rs 


importan 


insinuath 
question. 


. a ‘ ; 
He stood merely in this situation that he 


ihad received letters from an individual 


bgt nt | 


} } 
iwhom he did not know, and to whom he 


fhad not written, in the first instance, 


was in the north of England, 
might have been written to 
any noble Lord on that or on the other 
side of the House; and then his compli- 
mentary answer was worked up by the 
public press, and by the parties to whom 


jhe had alluded, into a sort of charge, as 


] 


if he had been, at any time in the course 





| of his life, connected with Orange societies, 


or had attended their meetings. He could 
not, without the utmost indicnation, think 
of any change in the succession to the 
Crown, as was said to be mentioned in 


'some of the correspondence that had been 








referred to. If any thing of the kind had 
been brought under his consideration, he 
should have spurned it with all the indig- 
nation that it merited. Tle felt so warmly 
on this subject, that he would certainly 
brine down the whole of those letters, and 
read them verbatim to thcir Lordships. He 
would then answer the calumnies that had 
been levelled at him; and he would show 
to that House, and to the public, that so 
far as he was concerned, that he never 
had any communication, good, bad, or 
indifferent, with the Orange Association. 
The mode in which this subject was 
brought forward by an individual in 
another place, had the effect of insinuating 
base calumnies against those who did not 
merit them; and when the noble Viscount 
(Melbourne) talked of base and slanderous 
insinuations, it would be well if he would 
think how unjustly parties were dragged 
before the public by those who supported 
the noble Viscount’s political views. He 
would take the opportunity, when he 
brought forward his Motion, to enter at 
larce on the question of those base insinu- 
ations to which the noble Viscount had 
alluded on a former evening, and he 
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trnsted that the noble Viscount would 
give some explanation on the subject. He 
had pronounced a speech on the occasion 
to which the noble Viscount had alluded, 
but as the noble Viscount had not referred 
to it the other evening, he had not deemed 
it necessary to make any observation on 
what had fallen from him. It was not 


Orange Association. 


his intention to do so now; but when the | 


proper occasion arrived, he should cer- 
tainly state his opinion. The advice 
which he gave to the body of people 
whom he had addressed on the occasion 


ready to abide by. When he found per- 


sous in another place carrying ‘to. the | 
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utmost extent their calumnies and insinu- | 


ations against noble Lords who sat on 
that (the Opposition) side of the House, 
he thought it was high time for them to 
stand forward and meet those calumnies 


and insinuations with the most distinct, | 


direct, and positive denials. They, un- 
fortunately, lived in times when the inno- 
cent, yes, even the most innocent, were, 
in consequence of the base statements 
that were fabricated against them, falsely 
supposed to be guilty, Their Lordships 
ought not to suffer those insinuations 
against public men to go abroad uncon- 
tradicted. They must be met in a manly 
and straightforward manner. Injurious 
allegations were hourly made, in an under- 
hand manner, against those who cherished 
the feelings of loyalty, and who were 


anxious to stand by the institutions of 


this great country, Such allegations 
ought to be repelled; and, that noble 
Lords might 
stating their opinions, he should on 'Thurs- 
day next move for a Copy of the Commons’ 
Report on Orange Societies. 

Lord Wynford was happy that the 
noble Marquess had given notice of his 
intention to bring this subject before 
their Lord hips. If the noble Marquess 
had not done so, he should have felt it to 
be his duty to take that step. It was not 
his intention to make any observations on 
the subject at present, but when the 
Motion was introduced, he would claim 
the indulgence of their Lordships while he 
stated his opinions. When the proper 
time arrived, he would show that those 
insinuations, so far as they respected him- 
self, were perfectly and absolutely false 
and unfounded. 


SPOOR TOT OLE ET 


have an opportunity of 





| for aspecifie object. 
to which reference had been made, he was | 
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Minvtes.] Petitions presented. By Mr. E. B. Ciive, 
from Spirit Dealers of Hereford, for a Reduction of the 
Spirit License Duties, 


Asprreperen Pusric Scroors.] Mr. 
Bannerman moved the second reading of 
the Aberdeen Public Schools Bill. : 

Captain Gordon felt it his duty to oppose 
this Bill, which went to divert to a totally 
different purpose funds that had been left 
The fund in question 
had been left by Sir A. Hay, in the middle 
of the 17th century, for the maintenance 
and repairing of the bridge over the Don 
at Aberdeen ; and the testator adjured those 
to whom the trust was confided, namely, 
the town-council and magistrates of Aber- 
deen, to fulfil it faithfully and for ever, as 
they would answer for it at the day of 
judgement. The late much-calumniated 
Magistrates of Aberdeen had faithfully ad- 
hered to the terms of the trust and the in- 
tentions of the donor, but it was now pro- 
posed by the new town-council to take 
6,000/. out of the accumulated fund of this 
trust, and apply it to the erection of schools 
in Aberdeen. 

Mr. Bannerman: Tam glad that the 
Member for the county of Aberdeen has 
chosen to oppose this Bill on its second read- 
ing, because if the House shall agree with 
him in thinking that its principle is unjust, 
and that it forms a dangerous precedent, it 
will of course be thrown out at this stage, 
which will save its promoters, the Magis- 
trates and citizens of Aberdeen, whom I 
have the honour to represent, a great deal 
of unnecessary trouble and expense in a 
Committee up stairs. It becomes necessary 
for me, therefore, shortly to explain to the 
House the nature of this Bill. It is en- 
titled a Bill for the erection of Public 
Schools in the city of Aberdeen ; and to 
enable the corporation to erect such schools, 
they apply to Parliament to sanction the 
appropriation of 6,000/. or 7,000/., being 
the amount of an accumulated fund under 
their management, and I may add, in my 
opinion, which is under their complete 
control. My hon. Friend has stated the 
nature of that fund; the House will hear 
both sides; I will also state the nature of 
it. In the year 1605 a gentleman named 
Sir Alexander Hay bequeathed certain spe- 
cific feu duties or annual rents amounting 
to 2/. 5s. 8d. sterling, for repairing and up- 
holding a bridge over the river Don, with- 
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in a mile and a-half of the city of Aberdeen, | obtaining a elect Magis- 
which had been built by King Robert | trates, itizens when 
Bruce. This bridge, which has stood the | they : |: 





lapse of centuries, is now in a complete state | election, when the city was disfranchised 
of repair, and in all probability will stand }in the year 1818. It may be asked, were 
for many centuries tocome. It is the same | their appropriations proper and right? I 
* Bridge of Balgeny” which is noticed by | answer, no. But, Sir, it is to such appro- 
Lord Byron in a note to one of his cele- | priations I object. Let Parliament loo! 








brated effusions; and, singular enough, | after this fund, and see that it is appres 
one of the schools which is proposed to be | priated to useful and beneficial pury ; 
rebuilt at Aberdeen by this Bill, 5s that in | But, notwithstanding these unauthorised 
which the noble bard received the ele- appropriations, which took place under the 
ments of his early education. This bridge | reign of my hon. Friend's “ much ealum 
having been built during the reign of Ros | niated Macistrates,” the fund accumulated, 
bert Bruce, the House may _ e that it |in 1825, to 18,0002. sterling: and how was 
isa prett} y solid structure ; ind ea Uthough it applied? I will tell the House. TI 

the citizens of Aberdeen cont ibn d a ec to the old bridve is cireultous and 
for upholding it more than two centuries steep, and the country gentlemen, some of 
ago, very little has since been required to | whom are now opposing this Bill, finding 
keep it in repair. ‘That circumstance, as |it very conveni to | re diree 
well as other fortuitous ones, and fortunate | road, prevai the 1 build 
purchases by the corporat m of Aberdeen, }a new bridge. After much discussion the 
with the funds under their management, | Magistrates applicd to Parliament, and I 
will account for the accumulation, which ion in my hand a Bill authori ine the ap- 
ten years ago amounted to 18,0002. Before gh riation of 14,000/. for building this new 
I state to the House how the greater part |b , on which 17,600/., I believe, was 
of that surplus was appropriated by Parlia- inate and IT ask the Tiouse her 
ment, I ought also to state to the House {that Bill infringed on the princi for 





what my hon. Friend opposite has not | which my hon. Fricnd contends? I ask, 











forgotten to dwell on, that the deed to | whether building a new bridee be the same 
which I have alluded provides that the Ma- intaining : holdi an old one 
gistrates of Aberdeen shall apply “ the mile from each 
rents and feu duties for the repair and | th he Bill ) 
maintenance of the said bridge, and for no | if t upl 
other purpose, as they should answer to | th ir gid, and 
God at the last judgment.” Well, Sir, | a e tl the Pill 
notwithstanding this solemn adjuration, let | w H hall 
us see how the former calumniated Magis- | 1, Which it 
trates of Aberdeen, as my hon. Friend ¢ alls , Sir, that 
them, dealt with this fund: none of ‘your | Uluded, was op- 
reformed town-councils, but good old Con. | ps in this I Hot ( pri le, 
servative, self-elected citiz I find, Sir, | but ul \ ht the n 
among other items, the following: | fishery py tors t] vi linjure the 
1791. Building bridges at Ellon | ry by being placed hallow part of 
and Yttan, sixteen miles it er, t old brid being erected 
distant from Aberdeen - £52 10 O Jover a part which is { or five fathoms 
Repairing roads rs - 100 0 im yp.  Elavi failed to convince a Com- 
1793. A superb gold snufi-box to Oe ae it Wliccect ‘thins ccnmeuttiices eae 
Mr. Secretary Dundas - 105 00 (Ee the Poors: aud’ 5 
1797. Engraving plans - - 53°00 adi athaie? acuw blew atbadad to iar oes 
1798. Voted aid to Government = 157 10 0 4" eid ae 5g Rune : 
1799, Improving roads - - 200 0 o | mittce of that House, of wi right rev 
Copy plan of a new Bride- | Prelate formed one « ra | » 
wellat Glasgow = - 50 0 0} cular emphasis vw laid by 1 irned 
1802. Act of Parliament for a 1Counsel who op 1 ¢l i on the 
House of Correction - 100 00] solemn adjurati vii it Si lexander Hav. I 
1805. Law plea about roads = ‘60 O50 Neassak ia Padtement. tate nened acci- 
Patriotic fund at Lloyd’s = 52 0 0) Quntally to be 4 t. and wi 1. 
Besides these sums, 2 considerable sum froin | did the rev. Prelste : eh he 
this fund was annually expended in eating Hous bridge 1 
and drinking, and 3860/7. was expended for is to be bnilt, provided t! ive ampl 
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funds to maintain and uphold the old one, I 
think the ghost of the testator may be 
appeased; for I can see no harm, if the 
funds were forthcoming, to build a church 
at the end of the canal r, I dare say 
the right rey. Prelate had just as much 
abhorrence to the invasion of trusts as 
—_ country gentlemen, who have sent in 

h violent r¢ aol: itions against this Bill. I 
oh all not detain the House longer. I do 





hope it will agree to the second reading of 
this Bill, the promoters of which are the 

eae 
Maoistr: es of Aberdeen, who come boldly 


> 
1 


fo oe to Parliament to sanction the ex- 
penditure ofa few thousand pounds, which 
cen be applied to no oe rpose so useful as 
that of promoting education in a very large 





city. "The cpposers of the 


Bill are some of the gentlemen in the 
adjacent county; and should the House 
agree with them that this Bill is unjust in 


principle, and most dangerous as a pre- 
eedent, I do hope and trust that the cellec- 
tive wisdom of this nation will lay down 
some rules for the future guidance of the 
Magistrates of Aberdeen as to the appro- 
priation of this fund; whether it is to be 
thrown into the sea or the river Don, 
whether it is to be consumed by eating and 
drinking, or whether Parliament thinks it 
is a more legitimate object to present 
gold snuff-boxes to his Majesty’s Ministers 
than to educate his Majesty’s subjects, or 
to make approaches for the convenience of 
some of the gentlemen of the county of 
Aberdeen? I shall not detain the House 
Jonger. I hope it will deal with the ques- 
tion not as a party one; for I fear it is 
looked on by some individuals in the north 
in that light. I came here with no such 
feelings, and whatever the decision of the 
House may be, the promahers: of the Bill, 
Iam sure, will bow to that decision. 

Mr. Prin the B sill, on the 
ground that it went to eflect an entire di- 
version of the funds from ihe purposes to 
which the doncr intended them to be ap- 


plied. 


ole opposed 


Mr. FVilliam Campbell differed toto calo 
from his hon. Friend. He trusted that the 
House would give its sanction to this Bill, 

vhich went to apply a portion of this sur- 

plus to the providing education for the 
people of Scotland. The Tories did not 
scruple to apply those funds to the pro- 
viding gold snuff-boxes for pee of the 
Admiralty,and good dinners for themselves 
but they were shocked at a proposal for ap- 
plying a portion of them to the education 
of the people. 
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Sir George Clerk thought they had no 
right to appropriate those funds to a pur- 
pose totally different from that intended 
by the donor. 

Mr. Wallace said, they had heard no 
complaint of the misappropriation of those 
funds when spent formerly in eating and 
drinking, but a cry was raised now against 
expending any portion of them in educating 
the people. He thought they could not be 
better applied. 

Mr. Idume said, that having 
twelve years as Member for Aberdeen, 
though he never got a vote from the old 
town during that time, he felt naturally 
anxious that the House would pass an Act 
like the present, calculated to promote the 
interests of the people there. 

Mr. S. Mackenzie supported the Bill. 

Lord Sandon said, that the general prac- 
tice in cases of this kind was to refer the 
appropriation of the accumulated surplus 
to the decision of the Court of Chancery. 

Mr. Bannerman observed, they had no 
Court of Chancery in Scotland. 

Lord Sandon said, they had surely a 
Court possessed of analogous powers there, 
and it was to such a tribunal, and not to 
that House, the appropriation of this money 
should be referred. 

The House divided on the Question of 
the second reading: Ayes 118; Noes 72; 
Majority 46. 
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ture was exorbitant; secondly, that the! amount thus rendered almost valueless was 
mode in which it was imposed was pecu- | about 1-12th of the whole of the cotton 
liarly oppressive to the manufacturer, en-; used. Some time back a gentleman ap- 
couraged fraud, led to the depression of the | plied this refuse to more useful purposes, 
fair trader, and the defaleation of the Ex-| and it was found to be available as a ma- 
shequer ; pasruer (and this was a circum, terial in the manufacture of this second 





* 3 
stance which he was sure would mect the} class paper, thus adding to the temptation 
full and fave urable consideration of the| to fraud on the part of the manufacturer, 
House), the petition complained that the; and occasioning a considerable loss to the 


tax was in its nature oppesed to the exten-! revenue. It had been long notorious that 
sion of literature and the general diffusion | the Act of Parliament which was intended 
f knowledge. With regard to the exer-; to regulate the manufacture was con- 
to | stantly evaded by the use of articles other 


4 


( 
bitancy of the impost, it was sufiicient 
say, that contrary to the original intention | tl an those which that Act preseribed. It 


of the Levislature, which in the reign of | was well known that among the manufac. 


Anne, first enacted dutics on the manufae- | turers in Scotland scarcely any tarred rope 
ture of paper, the ad va/orem amount of the! whatever was used in the manufacture of 
duty pressed most heavily on the inferior are | second-class paper. In Ireland, there was 
ticles of the first class paper. Now, the notion | another article which might be used with 
he had naturally entertained of the first class | good effect in the manufacture of paper— 
paper was, that it described the uper rior | he meant the refuse of flax, which, if the 
quality uscd forthe r purposes ¢ ¢ writing ' Act were modified, might be brought into 
and sub ieatl ek 4 t so,—in the first |immediate use. Many hon. Members were 


class was included every description of paper, | not perhaps aware, that though the ma- 
other than brown paper, made of one par-! terials with which second-class paper was 
AE nl aterial, tar one from which the} directed to be made were as dear, and in 
tar had not been extracted ; and the second! some instances dearer than those from 
class was confined to that made exclusively | which the first-class paper was produced, 
of old ropes or cordage. The object of the | the duty on the latter was 3d. in the pound, 
vislature in the classification wes to sim-| while that on the former was only 13d. 

y them, but the mode which they} He would beg to refer hon. Members op- 
pted for that purpose had since turned | posite to the 14th report of the Commission 
out to be impracticable and absurd The | of Excise Inquiry, at the head of which was 
circumstances connected with the epee the name of a Gentleman for whom all 
ture of paper and the manner of its manu !-| who knew him must have the highest re- 
facture have greatly changed since the Act | spect, and whose name was a high authority 
Phat which was once a cheap | for the correctness of the statements to 

for making the se. | which it was attached—he meant Sir Henry 

Parnell. If hon. Members would refer to 
| that report, they would find that every page 
'of it bore testimony to the frauds which 

pensive, having more than doubled in price | were committed on the revenue in the ma- 
In afew years. This was owing to two] nufacture of paper. ‘These frauds were 
ecauses—partly to the comparatively small | not unknown to the revenue ; yet, though 
wear and tear of rope in time of peace, and | they were altogether ruinous to the fair 
partly to the great extent to which iron | trader, the Government had not yet done 
cable was now used instead ofr pe. It | anything to remedy the evil. The gentle- 
was well known that other materials were} men who had intrusted him with the 
1 ure, Which, | charge of this petition had urged him 
though they made paper equally good, made | to press the subject on the immediate 
it at am ich — ¢ price, in consequence of consideration of Government, with a view 
which those matcrials!to an immediate revision of the Acts 

t was well known to! under which the manufacture of paper 
all vo were connected with our cotton! was carried on. To show how injuriously 
manufactures, that in every factory there | the present state of the law operated to the 
Wes a vast quantity of waste or “refuse” | fair trader and to the public, he would 
of which hitherto no other use had) mention one ease which was mentioned in 
f wiping up the oil the 14th Report to which he had already 


Ce 
pi if 


ado 


' 


first passed. 1 
a abundant material 
ond-class papc r—h e meant old rope, from | 
which alone the law allowed that class to 
be manufactured—was now scarce and ex- | 
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cotton 


been made than that of 


which happened to drop on the floors on referred. A Mr. Phipps had entered into 
rubbing it from the machinery. The, an agreement with the Navy Board to sup- 
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ply a certain quantity of sheathing paper, 
for which the duty was 2is. per ewt.; but | 
another party came and made an offer to 
supply the quantity at 2s. per ewt. less 
than that which Mr. Phipps had m¢ = ned, 
It was stated to the Navy Board, the 
party who had made the smaller offer mia- | « 
nufactured his from inferior articles, and | 

paid only 14s. per ewt., while Mr. Phipps | 
paid the full duty of 21s. per ewt. It was | 
added, that the lower tender could have 

been made only by an evasion of the Act ; | 
but the Navy Board said, that they m 
take the article they wanted where they 
could get it cheapest, and in consequence 











; 
a 

Mr. Phipps, the fair trader, went to the 

wall. Another point of view in which hi 

Was anxious to present this subj thi 





consideration of the House, and 
sufficient to arrest 
the effect which the stat 
duced on literature. On this subject, 


fe rs Vat a 
had the evidence of several eentlemen very 


extensively engaged In printing cheap lite- 

rary works, such as Mr. Parker, Mr. 2 
Seca) ek Boe ae 

and Mr. Knight. The last named indi- 


: : 4 : 

vidual, whose exertions had done much to 

diiluse useful knowledge in the country 
7 


said in his evidence that the present 
Jaws relating to the duties on paper 


pressed hard en the class of cheap pub- | 
lications, that the duty varied from is. & 

2s. 8d. on the octavo sat and that, 
in fact, there was no protit ou those cheap 
works, unless there was a sale of from 


10,000 to 50,000; but if the duties w 
modiiied and equalised, the same work 


would produce a consideral | profit with a 

much more reduced circulation. But thei 

was a hardship upon einitics and pub- 

lishers in respect of this excise duty which 

did not press on other classes of the com- 
3 


munity who were subject to the excise 
While others were allowed to pay the ex- 
cise on the article as they wanted it for 
consumption—that was, for s 
printer or publisher was in the first instance, 
obliged to pay the whole duty ; and if he | 
sold only a very small portion of the work, | v 
the loss of the duty on the remainder must | 
be his. This pressed with great severity | 
on publishers, and was a serious check on | 


} 


a 
the diffusion of works of inform ition and | 
t]} 





entertainment amongst the people. Ano- 
ther point to which he wo ul ld beg th I 
attention of the Chanccllor of the 1C- 


quer, was the duty on stained paper. “The 











addition of 1s. per pound, in addition to | we 


the 3d. already imposed, was, he was sure, | 
no increase to the revenue, He would | 
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now under 
nt of the fir 

ENE OSE EEE, 

rhe early in April, 


consideration. At the 
nancial year, which 

when he had to 
general statement as to 
the finances of the country, he sear be 
to the House the course 
would follow on 

tition referred, 
ell as other matters connected with the 
The Government 
had been called upon to consider the claims 
i ommunity with 
saneaeaoraie 
per r time 
1 1 
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looked at the ordinary duty of 3d. in the 
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l i 1 the aaaition ] duty tor stainea 
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paper, the tax as at present il d was 
: 1) Fi 2 ae ‘ 
nN opjectionabie. in its moral etfect on 
+ } a 7 . a | 
literature it might be called a tax on the 
. ev 1 } 
raw re. 
' 7 
| able. 
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h ) put a question to the right hon. 
Gentleman, the President of the Board of 
Trade. A G 1€ ton had be n put to a 
noble Lord (the Maryguess of Lansdow ne) 
In another place on the subject of the in- 
tentions of Government with respect to 
the Timber Trade. It was understood 


from the answer, as it was published, that 
intention of the Govern- 
raeasure on the sub- 
ade in the present Session. 
the right hon. Gen- 


it was not the 
ment to introduce any 
ct * the Ts 
ished to hear from 
nw the fact was. 
7 Vhonison had 
h Member had given notice of 
this question for to-morrow, but he was 


’ . 
‘enared to answer it now 


understood 





oT he fact was, 
of what had 


. 


} . 
} F 7 
there was a mis: \ PERS 1 ension 





{COMMONS} 


een stated by end in — 
place ; what hi d s, that 
there was no intention to slter as e sale 
dutics at present, but he did not mean to | 


be intro- 
ct in bait ent Session. 
this year 


or 


e hg siy in the year 1837, 


convey that no 
duced on bas subj 


Any 


would “on operativ 


' received Colonel 
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so that it would not be necessary to bring 
forward the subject carly in the Session ; 
but it was intended to adopt the recom- 
mendation of the Committee of last year, 
and to introduce a bill on the subject in 
the aia sc of the Session. He regretted 
that the hon. Member had not deferred his 
question till to-morrow, as probably the 
hon. Alderman, the Member for Sunderland 
Mr. Alderman Thompson), would be then 
in his place, and if he were, it was his in- 
tention to put a question to the hon. Alder. 
man, whether a report of a speech said to 
have bee n ‘eli vered by him at a meeting of 
the shipowners was correct or not. In that 
repo rt se hon. Alderman was made to say, 
that it was the intention of Government 
to postpone any measure on the subject of 
the timber dutics, in that those in- 
terested and opposed to their views might 
be absent, and that Ministers might be thus 
enabled surreptitiously to carry their own 

PA would have asked the a. 
for Sunderland, if the report wer 
correct, on what authority he had made the 
statement, which, he must say, was utterly 
oe in fact, and than which nothing 
he be more contrary to the practice of 
the Government. 


Subject dro ypped. 


4 


er 
oraer 


mcasiure. 


Member 


Pugtic Works, [IRELAND.—SHANNON 
Navication.] The Chancellor ef the 
Exchequer wished to call the attention of 
House to the report of the Commis- 
sioners of the Shannen, and the recom- 
nendations which they had made, pursuant 
to the order of last Session, for the 
full spire of the Government in the mea- 

ures about to be laid before Parliament for 
facilitating loans for the purpose of aiding 
both public and private works in that 
country. He did not go the length of 
in the whole of their suggestions, 
but the Bill which he had since prepared, 
and hoped to be able to lay before the 
House ina few days, embodied the most 
valuable and practical of their propositions. 
These he would willingly carry into effect, 
without respecting the appropriation of the 
monies, and would (under the sanction of 
such arrangements as he soon expected to 
see carried into effect) have no hesitation in 
asking the confidence of the House to 
enable him to issue Exchequer bills in aid 
of the public works of Ireland. When he 
Burgoyne’s communica- 


, 
41) 
tule 


agree ing j 


| tions, which were yet required to complete 


| the requisite information, he should bring 
in his Bill, which he should wish his hon, 
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Friends to circulate in Ireland amongst 

their constituents, to obtain their opinions 

before the House was called on for 

cision. He should at present content him- 

self with placing on the ‘Table 

of the Commissioners of the Shannon Na- 
vigi ition. 

“Mr. Lynch rose to bear testimony to the 
great benefits which had resulted, 
tinued to result, from the operation 
Act of 1831 


{ Fes. 


i 


of the 
, referred to by the Chaneotior 


of the Exchequer. Tor that Act sgl people 
of Ireland were largely indebted to him, 


and he (Mr. Lynch) was glad to find that 
his right hon. iriend was determined i_ 
low up and pursue the plan for the pro- 
motion of publ ¢ works in Irelan id so wiscly 
adopted by the Ifouse at his 
tion, and that of the noble 
cretary for Ircland. If he (Mr. Lynch 
was not previou ly convinced of the abso- 
lute necessity of a wide and extensive mca- 
sure of this de: the evidei 
was given before the Cominit' 
year would have produced 


to i 


ccomme nda- 


} Ph ‘ 
Be i, UUCN se 


eription, ice 
c 


. ae? 
that conviction 


The great want of Ireland was the want 
of employment for the people—the great 


misfortune of that country was ihe low 
of labour. Notwithstanding 
sion of religious discord, an 
he trusted was now about to be 
plished, Ireland could never be 
happy until the situation of the peasant and 
the labouring man was improved. 
could only be done by education, and in- 
creasing the demand for his labour. Do 
that, and the revenue of the country would 
be increased. Do so, and the demand for 





accom- 
tranquil oi 
a 


English manufacture will also be in- 
creased. Do that, and the expense for 


police and the army might be diminished. 
Do that, and the misery of the poor man 
would be lessened, and comparative com- 
forts and luxuries given to him. The 
greatest misery prevailed where there was 
the least employment, and where the lands 
were left uncultivated. ‘The county of 
Mayo was a striking example. In Ma; 
there was the greatest misery and want — 
in Mayo there was the least demand for 
the labour of the poor man—in Mayo there 


0 


was scarce a year passed without famine | ; 


and great distress—in Mayo there was more 
uncultivated than cultivated land. By 
affording employment at home for the peo- 
ple they would lessen the emigration to 
this country, so much complained of. Mr. 


Griffiths, in his evidence before the Com- | 


mittee, stated that he stopped 500 labourers 


its de- | 


the report | 


and con- | 


This | 
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them employment at home; and, having 

° [ . 1 
mentioned the name of Mr. Grithths, he 
‘ould not avoid alludi ie r 
could not avoid alluding to his great eine 

! cleney as a public officer, and his creat zeal 
for the improvement of Ircland Phe 

| ee Ss ae — 5 } } 

|country offered every capabilit ul the 

hes i ¥ 46 wee 7 ° 

| Government and Parliamen 1, in hi 

} opinion, give every facility for improve- 
nent and the more cxX nsive ¢ vyment 
£ ) . . 7 13 q 1 
OL t! t yp op! M 1a tiil V a ft Cnect l 
’ } ° . i ? 
by the prom n OL publ) ’ ind 
without any cost to the « vi f h 
was happv to sav. t it red ( 
evidence before t Ci { re 
* i] 2 } 
\\ ) ] 1 Of \ I LHe 
? J 
loans ma under t of 183 { 
eRe : 

Vat ali 111s 
ris i} li - hid 
i mp tiv j j 
ie 5 
} 
i a i 
gs, ’ iV 3 I ) i 1 ¢ » it 
, ae : 
o be relaxed Ele did not find f with 
’ ’ 4 
i 1 i l J I ! i Vi = Ali 
} C yi A } , 
{ sae al a ™ } 7 
l i ) \ i } nad 
tecrue Lo to ac l ] t 
4 - 7} } } 4 a 
Pletil ] i it Ql ) 
VCl | was t to ] th 
¢ et 1 
\ Ol i \ - 
ier" ; 
ied f iter ane mel \ ns 
of t Aet. As hi | Friend did 

+ ‘ y } 

< 4 Ss \ 
to prope In partict t d 
} max ' 

IN¢ as preparca t n ] ti 

{ the ( ti ( ‘ 

As.. 7 1\ 
( val. dy nh) wv i G ) 
ment to go minutely 
+ 7 > 

> Ww d, therefo coniline ) 
or two observations. nd first, in re 

‘ 4 _ + . . } ] 
of the interest charged on ¢ loans, 1t ape 

I 
peared to him most extravagan ihat 
whilst Government could borrow ! \ 
ah 
arate not excec une} yand a-half or tl 
per cent., they shou ld char: individu 
aa = « te ] rs ; ‘ 

borrowing from them, five per cent., and 
saan bodies for iF pe r cent. Su | lin 
i 

eared t to him in some dear partake 
‘ pS. ? 
ol ', for the Gover ONLY 
receiving ereatly mor n they paid, but 
7 . ' . + - 
the monies borrowed from them 1 1- 

| ' Bo eae ! ; 

| mediately applied In the purchase of excises 
ible articles, and thereby the revenue was 

1 . , , : 
greatly Increased, and eventuaily t - 

a - ¥ : ] } - 
penaiture of the coun ry woul l be dimi. 
+4 } 134 ee 71 1: 
nisnead. Nod Dt, We MIgHt oD cola DY his 
right hon. Friend, that this in | in- 
: 
terest was demanded as a protection against 
, + i ance al 4? P ti 
losses, and to provide for the expe ; of 
the ] Bo ard, NOW 1 Ye Sper t to the protec. 
tion against los es, he contended that such 


coming over to this country by affording | 
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protection might be always had by taking 
good and proper security, and with respect 
to the expenses of the Board, that might be 
provided for by a small addition to the 
costs of Government, and by app lying the 
premiums on Exchequer bills for that pur- 
pose, instead of giving them to the bor- 
rower as at present, but he also contended 
that the expense of the Board should be 
borne by Government, as was the case in 
reference to the Scotch Board, for which 
5,000/. a year was granted. Now in 
respect to public bodies ‘following the sug- 
gestions of the Committee, he would press 
the following alteration to be inailo-—that 
instead of the annual instalmentof four 
per cent., as required by the poris nt Act 
towards payment of the princ ‘ipal in addi- 
tion to the interest, whi al ih amounted 
to four per cent., a fixed ‘sonasl payment of 
five or at most six per cent. should be made, 
such annual payment at first to be applied 
in payment of interest, and then in redue- 
tion of the principal. He called for this 
alteration, because pe annua 
eight per cent., which is at present required, 
excluded 1 any per works gee under- 
takings, and which could be accomplished 
if the annual payment was only five or six 
per cent. Without the reduction of inter- 
est, which, he hoped stil his right 
hon. Friend would 
time in repayment to the country would 
not amount to more than a iew years ; and 
esides all hae works were less able at 
their commencement to bear the heavy 
burthen—and according to the present act 
the heavy payments were at the commence- 
ment, and the lighter ones subsequent. He 
would content himself with these observa- 


] ae 
nowever, 


tions at present, and once more thanking 
his right hon. Friend for the Act of 1831, 


and the selection that was made 1 
} 


in the ap- 


pointment of Commissioner of the Board of 


Works, for a more upright, able, and eflici- 
ent efficer there could not be than Coloncl 
Bureoyne, he would sit down on asking the 
following questions—whether the loan to 
t ‘al Commissioners or part of 
it was re p uid, : nd, s ccondly, whether it was 
the intention of Government to renew the 
Mail-ro: 
The Chancellor of the Evchequer agreed 
that some alteration in the charges might 
be justly and beneficially effected. For 
instance, he did not think it fair that the 


: ? ° 
B opledact 
ineciesiasth 


oot 5 


ud Act passed in 185%? 


borrowers should pay all the expenses of 


the Board, as the charges of other depart- 
ments than those of public loans were now 
borne byit; and he would take care to 


payment of 


grant, the difference of 


{ COMMONS} 
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have that alteration made, but he would 
make none in the rate of interest. Bor- 
rowers could not complain of this, for the 
ordinary rate to them was higher in Treland, 
and Government, in attempting to assist 
one class, must not injuriously disturb 
existing arrangements, particularly such 
an influential point as the rate of public 
interest. However, he meant to give the 
Commissioners power in special cases to 
lower the rate of interest charged to faci- 
litate certain works. | He was not able to 
speak of the certain re-enactment of the 
Loan Act, but it was his intention to in- 
troduce a clause that would enable the 
Board to make a loan at once (without 
burthening the borrowers with the neces- 
sity of making formal application to his 
Mi jesty tu lodge security as at present) in 
cases where they found the property of 
the applicants was perfectly adequate. He 
mentioned this to show his hon. Friend 
that he was not inattentive to the recom- 
mendations of the Commissioners; but he 
would not sacrifice a principle by interfer- 
ing with the rate of public pecuniary trans- 
actions, 

Mr. Hume said, that it was thought by 
some that advantage would arise to Ire- 
land if Government would advance money 
there at a lower rate of interest than ordi- 
nary; but this was an error, for if it was 
allowed that Ireland wanted the aid of 
capital from private individuals, and it 
confessedly did, great danger and incon- 
venience to the country at large would 
arise by interfering with the rate of their 
supply, which was ten times the yearly 
amount that Government atforded by these 
loans. He indulged no bad will to I[re- 
land in the expression of this opinion, 
which he felt convinced was the true view 
of a case. 

Mr. W. S. O'Grien was happy to hear 
that such improvements were in the con- 
templation of Government for Ireland, but 
he must enter his protest against the prin- 
ciple laid down by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, that because the rate of inter- 
est was higher there than in England, the 
rate of charge on the loan should be pro- 
portionately high. How could they ex- 
pect to encourage improvement in Ireland, 
if they sent Commissioners there in the 
capacities of Jews, to extort from the im- 
proving and industrious the highest pre- 
mium from their pecuniary necessities ? 
There were no private money-lenders 
there for such purpose, or whom the 
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Government could injure by even deal- 
ing. The country was poor, and really 
needed assistance in the rate of interest, as 
well as in the extension of loans ; and it 
was only justice that the borrower there 
should have the benefit of obtaining the 
moncy on the same terms that Goyern- 
ment obtained it here for him, 
Report Jaid on the Table. 


Statule Labour 


Stature Lanour in Scotriann.] 
Mr. John Maxwell: In bringing forward 
a Motion for the regulation of Statute 
Labour in Scotland, I anticipate the oppo- 
sition of those who admire irres 
power, who benctit by the s it seeks 
to terminate, and also by those who think 
they know a better remedy than the one 
it contemplates, besides that of those who 
wish the continuance of abuses, that they 
may have some end advanced by declaim- 
ing against them. I have not the 
sumption to say, that my propose¢ ] measure 
of relief is the best that can be devised, 
to deny that it is capable of improvement. 
All I pretend to say in its favour is, t 
it embraces the principle of taxation 
representation, and aflords publicity, con- 
trol of expenditure to parties contributing 
the expended funds, and appeal from par- 


onsible 
abuse 


pre- 


or 


{Frp. 25} 


ire sidit ne 
g 


abled 


ties interested to a disinterested tribunal, | 


when the general interest requires such 
resource. 
tion of trustees intact. Many of them 
being interested in more than one parish, 
secures to the county a better 
all parish communications being ade- 

quately maintained, and a greater “prob: \- 
bility of comprehensive and reflected views 

of good general management and united 
arrangements, than a tenant of land or 
house, or even a small landowner. To 
these, however, as locally the best ac- 

quainted with the wants of the parish, and 
as directly charged with maintaining them, 
and constantly ‘affected by the frugal and 
impartial expenditure of the road-money, 
or the reverse, I propose to afford to them 
the representation of their interests, and 
the control of their contributions, which 
the power of electing trustees would con- 
fer. Although the tenant of land or house 
may be held to bargain for so much less 
rent when he offers to the landlord to oc- 
cupy the property as the rate imposes on 
it, he does so with expectation to have the 
parish road to his residence fairly sup- 
ported by that rate. It is hard that he 
should do so for a long lease, and if the 


I leave the existing qualitica- | 


prospect of 


| fair 


| for 


just 


ii 
| ti 


| objections, amendments, 
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landlord be a minor, lunatic, or female, be 
totally TT the me of getting a 
apphe ati or even of offering a 
complaint t—much less any power of ap- 
pealing to any Other tribunal than that 
which is composed of the order of those 
whose conduct renders the complaint and 
appeal necessary—-the barons of the barony 
and the trustees of the parish being almost 
always identified in interests, if uot in 
person. ‘The occupier of a house and the 
owner being generally the same person, 
will be equally represented ; but as I think 
mere occupancy gives a suflicient claim 
after a period of five years, I propose that 
should give an elective privilege. The 
trustees would then be composed of owners 
of valued rent of 1002. Scots value, of a 
trustee elected by owners of valued rent 
under 1002. Scots, of a trustee elected by 
tenants of land, of a trustee elected by 
s owning houses, and 
of a trustee elected by rat 
as tenants, 


aus 


rate-payel 
-payers occupy- 
houses By this means 
permanent and temporary rate-payers 
would be both represented, and both en- 
to promote frugal, equitable, and 
employment of their contribu- 
tions, and such measures as would tend 
to secure good communications in every 
village and every parish, and a full but 
contribution likely to be realised and 
established. I would empower trustees 
so constituted and combined with trustees 
already qualified, to unite with other pa- 
rishes, for the purpose of appointing dis- 
trict surveyors, collectors and clerks; but 
1 would add, for the general interest, and 
the individuals aggrieved, a power of 
appeal to the sheritf or justices of the 
county. The on valued rent, 
being turnpike trustees, could employ or 
assent to the employment of the turnpike- 
road surveyor; an 1d as the parish roads 
are the and conductors to the 
turnpike roads, the public, as well as the 
local traveller, would benefit by his em- 
ployment, and, the retention of the existing 
qualification of trustees of 1002. Scots 
valued rent, I should limit the operation 
of my Lill to burghs of borough landward 
paris shes in the first instance, as it is framed 
for the purpose of relieving such districts 
rom abuses complained of by their in- 
habitants; and I should print and circu- 
late it in Scotland fora year previous to 
its enactment. Parliament and the Exe- 
ecutive would thereby learn any and what 
or alterations 
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were desired by the country, and give it 
the sanction of the Legislature. The hon. 
Member concluded by: moving for leave to 
bring in a Bill to reg ulate Statute Labour 
in Scotland. 

Sir Andrew Leith Hay did not rise to 
frustrate the intentions of his hon. Friend, 
nor to bring forward any case to disprove 
what he had said with respect to the 
Statute Labour Roads in Scotland. But 
he could not think it would be advanta- 
geous to have a Committee appointed for 
the purpose of investigating the state of 
those Roads merely in a particular district ; 
the proper course would be, in his opinion, 
to have a Committee on the whole subject 
generally, to take into consideration the 
public and private Acts under which they 
were at present placed, and the Amend- 
ments which it would be desirable to make 
inthem, It was quite impossible that one 
Act, of the description proposed by his 
hon. Friend, could be made generally ap- 
plicable to the whole of the country; and 
it would be, he had no doubt, the opin- 
ion of the House, that before they pro- 
ceeded to alter the law in this particular, 
they should know what the law in general 
really was, and so be enabled to form 
enactments which would be beneficial to 
the whole community: he should, there- 
fore, move as an Amendment, ‘‘ That a 
Select Committee be appointed to investi- 
gate the several Acts, public and private, 
regarding Statute Labour in Scotland, and 
the manner in which the conversion is ex- 
acted or levied, and applicd to the several 
counties respectively; and to consider how 
the existing laws may be amended, and 
report thereon to the House,” 

Mr. Cumming Bruce said, he thought 
Scotland greatly indebted to his hon. 
Friend for bringing forward this subject; 
nevertheless he considered the Amend- 
ment proposed by the right hon. Baronet, 
the Member for Edinburgh, would do 


| 
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pressed than that which his hon. Friend 
represented, with regard to Statute La- 
bour. 

Sir George Clerk: After the general 
expression of feeling by Members con- 
nected with Scotland, he trusted his hon. 
Friend would meet the proposition of Go- 
vernment in the manner so universally 
desired. ‘The hon. Member for Dundee 
who knew more than any man, perhaps, 
upon the subject, had pointed out an Act 
which he thought the best model of legis- 
lation in Statute Labour; it was a Bill 
brought in for the county of Forfar which 
had acted most beneficially. He thought 
the Committee, having before them the 
whole of these Bills would be able to de- 
vise a more perfect remedy for all the 
abuses existing in the law on that head. 

Mr. Fox Maule also supported the 
Amendment, and trusted the hon. Member 
opposite (Mr. Maxwell) would withdraw 
his motion. 

Mr. Maxwell was most happy to find 
that his Majesty’s Government were will- 
ing to take up the question, and willingly 
yielded to the suggestions of the influen- 
tial Members for Scotland who had just 
spoken. 

The original motion withdrawn, and the 
Select Committee appointed. 


Flogging in the Army. 


FLogeing in rue Army.] Mr. TWakley 
wished to ask the hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber for Barnstaple, whether it was his in- 


tention to bring forward his motion for the 
abolition of military flogging, and, if so, 
whether he would press that motion toa 
division ? 

Major Fancourt replied, that it certainly 
was his intention to move for the entire 
abolition of military flogging ; and he 
assured the hon. Member that he would 


| not waste the time of the House by intro- 
ducing the motion if he did not intend to 
| press for a division. 


much more to correct the evil so justly | 
complained of throughout that country ; | 


he therefore hoped after the Amendment 
which had just been moved, that the hon, 
Member who had made the original Mo- 
tion (to whose motives he gave the fullest | 
credit) would consent to withdraw it. 


Mr. Wallace would also join in hoping | 


his hon. Friend would see the importance 


burgh. At the same time he must say, 
that no part of Scotland was more op- 


| cupied. The 
of his acceding to the Amendment of the | 
right hon. Baronet, the Member for Edin- | 


Mr. Lennard observed, that as the hon. 
and gallant Member for Barnstaple (Major 
F ancourt) had already placed a notice on 
the Motion-book, with the intention of 
bringing forward the subject of military 
flogging when the Mutiny Act should be 
brought before the House, it was not his 
intention to trench upon the ground which 
that hon. and gallant Member had thus oc= 
“only object which he had in 
view at the present moment in moving for 
the returns for which he was about to ask 
was to obtain such information upon the 
subject as would put the House in possession 
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of the real facts, and without which it 
would be impossible for them, with due re- 
gard to the value of preparatory evidence, 
to proceed to the consideration of the ques- 
tion as to how far it would be safe and ex- 
pedient to commute the present disgraceful 
and shocking punishment into one of a 
nature as effectual though not so abhorrent 
to civilised society, It was therefore, he 
conceived, necessary for them, previous to 
the introduction of the annual Act for the 
suppression of mutiny, to have laid before 
them some returns by which it might be 
ascertained how far the practice of corporal 
punishment had decreased in the army, 
and also how far the application of punish- 


Flogging in the Army. 


ments in general throughout that branch 
of the service was in accordance with the 

mild spirit of kegel ation which had so for- 
tunately and with so much success prevail- 
ed of late years in civil society. Thi 
House was in peices of no facts nor of 
any data which could throw a al 


it upon 
the practice of Courts-martial, unti 
right hon. Member for Cove: ntry ha 


nish d some information, whic h was 


} 
| 
d fi 


after- 


ur- 


fon of ae 44 Member : for Mia ‘dle ex on 
the subject of corporal puvishment. T 
information was uscful as { it went, 
but it was not sufficient fully to elucidate 


the subject. It was the’ opinion of persons 


Lat 


‘ar as 


of the highest military a: as well as civil ai 
thority, that the practice ee fle going was 
worse than useless, and more so now than 


it had ever hitherto been. The experic nee 


of observant inguirers on this sul yect made 


them aware that the man who was once 
flogged was, in the majority of cases, a lost | 


man; that he coastantly fell from one act 
of disgrace into another ; until in many in- 
stances the individual became little better 
than a flogging block in hi is regiment. It 
had been stated, by a very high authority, 
as a proof that milder punish ments would 
be efficacious, that the hard labour 
and solitary confinement had be en tried 
with the happiest results in lieu of flog- 
ging upon the most brutal. Ona former 


effect of 


occasion he had expressed his intention of 


would enable 
through his 


moving for returns which 
him to trace a flogged soldier 


whole career, in order that the effects of 
this mode of punishment might be made 


more obvious ; but he had, upon considera- 
tion, abandoned his intention, as the re- 
turns would be too intricate to be furnished. 
He, therefore, had contented himself with 
the returns stated in his notice, and he 
the more readily adopted the limited mo- 


the | 


{Fex. 25} 
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tion as he looked with some cupectations 
to the result of the labours of the Commis- 
sion which had been appointed to inquire 
into ibject. He should, of course, 
refrain from touching upon the melan- 
choly result of two recent cases of flogging, 
as they were not sufficiently before the pub- 
lic to enable people to form a correct opin- 
ion of the facts; but it could hardly be 
denied that the practice had again occa- 
sioned the loss of life in two instances. In 
ee his opinions upon this revolting 
he by no means desired or 


paige 
this st 


punish 
pui ii 


ent, 











| meant to disparage the jug ement of those 
| hh military authorities who had given 
{their opinions that hoe was a necessity 
| for its continuance ; but he must be allowed 
j to say that the pinions were anything 








7 is . 7 . 
but conclusive, and they must also, in some 


| degree, be attributed to the circumstance 
| that the long-c malice practice of flogging 
(had wedded the supporters of the system to 
| it Te did not attr Shute to any military 
| desire even the actual fact, of 


niisused their pows r, but perhaps 








they were not so able to judge of its effects, 
is to abuse or use, as those who were im- 
partial witnesses of the circumstances. It 
was an extraordinary fact that, at the 


time of Sir Samuel Romilly’s endeavours to 


lessen the practi flogging in the army, 





the Bench « s were opposed to its 
abolition, and t neh was composed of 
men uot ren varkal le for their severity. It 


reely be believed that humane 
men of ak high characters and standing 
w have set their face unst an at- 
t to ameliorate the lot of humanity, 
but the difficulty was solved when the 
penal code of that day was compared with 
the milder application of punishment now 
happily and so effiea iously in vogue. He 

s an example of the fallacy 
which adopted severity of 
its rion of obedience 
and due observance of the law, a circum- 
ice which had come to his knowledge, 
upon the authority of a well informed per- 
In the colony « 17 New South Wales an 
ssued restricting Ma- 


would now 
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ould 


mpt 


save 


might state a 
of the 


punishment as crite 


C reed 


stal 


son. 


Order in ¢ ‘ouncil w asi 


cistratesfrom inflicting more than fifty lashes 
upon convicts oie hh: id misconducted them- 


The Ge yvernor was told, that it.would 
be imp e to res train those unhappy men 
in any thing } like subs warts ate bounds if this 
order was ¢ reted upon. The Governor, how- 
ever, followed his own opinion upon the 
subject, the Order in Council was not re- 
scinded, ae most certainly the Government 
of that colony was not shaken, nor in any 
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way disturbed in consequence. Thus the 
same results might, he was convineed, be 
looked for by altering the system in the 
army. 
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He was willing to admit that mili- 
tary authority upon this point was very 
much, and deservedly so, looked up to by 
the community at large. But in the mean 
time the House ought to collect facts, in 
order that they might guide the excrcise of 
their judgments by them. There was no 
difference in opinion as to the practice it- 
self ; all admitted it to be dreadful, but the 
real difference was as to the safety of doing 
away with it. He trusted, therefore, that 
the House would no longer sanction the 
Mutiny Act, without ample and conyincing 
proofs of the necessity of this punishment 
and whenever the House should be called 
upon to renew that Act, he trusted it 
would require an exact statement from the 
Government of the which the 
power of inflicting corporal punishment had 
been exercised during the past year. 
hoped that the House would then be satisfied 
as he was, that the present brutal punish- 
ment could be dispensed with in the army, 
in the same way that violent and shocking 
punishments had been abolished in civil 
society ; and that the milder and not less 
efficacious punishments of solitary con- 


mode in 


finement and hard labour would be sub- 
tituted, which would be much more 
in accordance with the feelings of the 


country and the spirit of modern legis- 
lation. He begged to move for a return of 
the number of soldiers who have suffered 
either corporal punishment or imprisonment, 
and wherever either corporal punishment 
or imprisonment has been inflicted on the 
same person more than once, specifying how 
often it has been so inflicted. 

Mr. Herbert B. Curleis had long been 
convinced that the practice of flogging in 
the army ought to be abolished, at least 
during the time of peace: with respect to 
its infliction during a war, and its absolute 
necessity to preserve discipline when the 
troops were on foreign service, he would 
offer no opinion ; but as far as regarded its 
abolition whilst the peace continued he was 
the determined and constant 
that alteration in the Mutiny Act, and had 
on all occasions voted for it. He strongly 
approved of the motion, to which he would 
beg to add an amendment, which the right 
hon. Gentleman, the Chancellor of the Fix. 
chequer had said he did not object to— 
[No, no.} He begged pardon, he had 
understood the right “hon. Gentleman 80, 
but he would not hold him to the words 


advocate of 
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of a private conversation. The amend- 
ment which he proposed was to add the 
following words:—‘ What the sentence 
was, and in what manner it was carried 
into execution.” 

Mr. Cutlar Fergusson was sorry his 
hon. Friend had entered so much at large 
upon the question to which the returns 
ancl for referred, as he had been led to 
believe such was not his intention, but that 
he merely meant to move for the returns 
specified, and which he had intimated to 
him his noble Friend the Seerctary-at-War, 
was ready to grant. ‘The present was not 
a fit time to enter upon the consideration 
of the great question of military flogging, 
and he wished very much that his hon. 
Friend had waited until the proper op- 
portunity had developed itself. Efe had no 


'objection to furnish the returns required, 


He | 





There would be some diffieulty'in obtain- 
ing the details required by the hon. Mem- 
ber as to the number of times the same 
man had been punished; but he would 
take such means as were within his power 
to obtain the retutms correctly from each 
regiment, in order that the object of his 
hon. F ‘riend might beanswered., W ith respect 
to the observations which had escaped 
his hon. Friend as to the fatal result of the 
recent cases of punishment, he must sav 
that there was nothing at present before the 
House to warrant them in believing that 
death had ensued from the actual flogging ; 
and it was incumbent on them to be in 
possession of the facts before any judgment 
was pronounced upon them, 

Mr. Robinson expressed his utter abhor- 
rence of the practice of military flogging ; 
and he never could be persuaded by any 
returns showing its diminution, either that 
it ought to be continued, or that the House, 
relying upon the humanity of the officers 
of the army, ought to be satisfied so long 
as the slightest vestige of so dreadful a 
practice remained on the statute-book. 
Two dreadful examples of its fatal inefli- 
ciency had recently occurred at Woolwich ; 
they certainly could not at present be made 
a subject of consideration by the House, be- 
cause the case was now undergoing inves- 
tigation, but when t! e right hon. Gentle. 
man opposite (Mr. C. Fer rgusson) declared 
that the facts were not sufficiently before 
the House for them to form a judgment 
upon them, he must take the liberty of 
telling him that if those men had not been 
flogged, their deaths would not have ensued 
in such a manner and at this time. The 
whole army system was defective and res 
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quired revision. So long as the present 
mode of recruiting was persevered in, by 
which all the worst subjects in the kingdom 
were made soldiers of, SO long no proper 
state of discipline could be maintained. 
Let the authorities endeavour to heighten 
the character of 
disorderly and improper characters, and let 
them also put into practice the method en- 
forced in the Continental troops, of degrad- 
ing and dismissing the man who acts dis- 
gracefully, and that would be found as 
effectual in the English army as it was on 
the Continent, and would also enable them 
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to dispense with the brutal infliction of 


now 


re- 


flogging, which the public, he was 
convinced, were all of opinion was xs 
pugnant to true policy as it was abhorrent 
to every principle of humanity and justice. 
General Sharpe said, that he far 
from being an advocate, abstractedly speak- 


was 


ing, for the practice of flogging; but he 
was afraid, indeed he was certain, that the 


description of punishment recommended in 
its stead would go much further to degrade 
the soldier than the punishment now in 
practice. He denied that the punishment 
of flogging so far degraded a soldier that 
he could never after be respected or respect 
himself. He would state facts in support 
of his opinion. As one instance, he could 
name a case when he commanded a regi- 
ment of Dragoons during the war. He 
happened to be brigadec lwith another regi- 
ment, in which the gallant Member 
Bath (General Palmer) then served. In 
that regiment there was a soldier who had 
been flog ged for drunkenness, but who had 
afterwards conducted himself so well that 
he was made a non-commissioned oilicer, 


ror 


and was subsequently raised to the rank 
of serjeant-major. In the regiment which 
\d 


he (Generai Sharpe) commanded, an Ad- 
jutant was at that time wanted, and he 
applied to the noble Earl who commanded 
the other regiment to know if he could 
spare his serjeant-major, who appeared to 
be a most efficent non-commissioned officer. 
The noble Earl replied that he could; but 
that he felt it his duty to state that the 
man had once been flogge ‘d for drunkenness. 
Having regard to the character of the crime 
for which the man had been punished, and 
his subsequent good conduct, which had 
raised him to the rank of sergeant-major, 
he (General Sharpe) did not hesitate to 
take him into his regiment as his Adjutant, 
which rank of course entitled him to asso- 
ciate with the other officers of the regiment 
on a perfect equality. In this situation he 
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continued to conduct himself with so much 
efficiency, propriety and gentlemanly con- 
duct, that he was beloved by his brother 
officers ; and the noble Earl, his old Colonel, 
having rad “a opportunity of 
liked in the regi- 
he conducted himself, 
made request to have him back 
again as own Adjutant—a_ request 
which would not have bee : granted to any 
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afterwards 
ment, and how well 
a special 


his 


one else. Hie did go back to his old regi. 
ment, and soon after rose to the rank of 
Captain. Did not this case show that flog- 


man? But, let 
‘this man had undergone the 
punishment of the treadmill, would he 
as their equal by any 
body of officers in the British army ? Most 
certainly he would not. He never would 
have been permitted to rank with gentle- 
men. ‘dhe gallant General cited another 
similar instance where flogging a man had 
not produc 1 the degrading effects univer- 
sally attributed to it, and maintained that 
the continuance of the practice was indis- 
pensable to the safety and the discipline of 
the army. 

Mr. Hume was surprised at the 
of the hon. and gallant Member, that there 
was nothing degradi ing in being flogged ; 
and he could not but regret that the opinion 
of the gallant General should be formed 
upon an isol: ited case, opposed as it was to 
seo many, which should i i xduce him to arrive 
at quite rent conclusion. _Elowever, 
iis was not the time to enter upon the 
wide a subject. He should, 
ear that the 
had arrived when that House should 
interfere to put an end to such a system. 
If the Government did not interfere to put 
an end to this abominable practice, that 


ce erade the 
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have been reeeived 
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assertion 
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sion of so 
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House would be obliged to interfere, and 
tell ‘ab the Covernment and the officers 
of hi ay sty’s service, that the soldiers 
should nolonger be subjected to the infliction 


of a punishment so ce or: iding. Ile wished 
to know from his right hon. Friend below 
him, when they micht expect the Report 
of the Commissioners. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that his noble Friend, the Secretary of War, 
anxious to forward the Report of 
the Commission ; and in answer to an ap- 
plication made within the last few days to 
persons connected with that Commission, 
his noble Friend had been informed that 
within a week it might be expected the 
Report would be in the hands of his Ma- 
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Mr. Cullar Fergusson said, that the 


individuals employed on that Commission 
had been engaged most industriously in the 
duties assigned to them. Not one moment 
had been lost, and he believed their labours 
had been brought to a termination. He 
could not say how lo ng this Report might 
be in the hands of the printers, but he hi ad 
little doubt but it would be im the hands of 
the Government before the expiration of a 
week. 

Major Fancourt rose for the purpose of 
offering only one suggestion. ‘The surgeon 
of the regiment was always present when 
these punishments were inflicted, and exer- 
cised such humanity in the amount of 
pnnish: ment as the nature of the case might 
require. This, however, was done only at 
the moment. Perhaps it would be desirable 
if, previously to the infliction of the punish- 
ment, the surgeon were to inquire into the 
previous general state of health. This 
might be the means of preventing the ocvur- 
rence of death, as happened in some recent 
cases. This might prevent the infliction of 
a heavier punishment than was contem- 
plated by the Court-martial. 

Colonel Sibthorpe had served some years 
in the Scotch Greys, and scarcely ever saw 
this punishment inflicted in the regiment. 
Those who were anxious, as all “officers 
must be, preserve the character of a 
regiment, would have recourse to it as sel- 
dom as possible. With respect to the 
punishment of solitary confinement and hard 
labour, there was this objection to it, that 
it would have the effect of punishing the 
innocent for the guilty ; for the innocent 
men would have to do the duty of the 
guilty during their confinement. He would 
object to thereturn, as not being full enough. 
There should be also a return stating the 
general character of the men, and the cir- 
cumstances under which the punishment 
was awarded. It could not be denied, that 
the fear of this mode of punishment had a 
great effect upon the soldiers. He feared 
it would be impossible to do away alto- 
gether with military flogging, and at the 
same time to preserve the discipline of the 
army. He knew, in the carly period of his 
service, a distinguished officer upon whom 
it had been inflicted. 

Mr. O'Connell emphatically denied that 
flogging was either necessary or ¢ een 
oF the } purpose of what the gallant Offic 

yas pleased to call “redeeming ” the ae 
lace And so the gallant Colonel had 
discovered that the substitution of solitary 
confinement for flogging would be punish- 
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ing the remainder of the regiment for the 
offence of one! Suppose for a moment that 
it was so, would it not be cheaply pur- 
chasing the abolition of that disgraceful and 
degrading punishment, by obliging a man 
to occasionally mount an additional guard ? 
But what was really the case 2? “ Solitary 
confinement,” quoth the gallant Officer, 
“would take the man from his duty.” Well, 
did flogging send him to it? No; he was 
flogged till the skin was stripped from his 
back, and then sent to a hospital to abide the 
chance of a mortification. But it was neces- 
sary, it seemed, to flog, inorder to “redeem” 
the soldiers. Redecm ! Oh, it was a word 
that should not be desecrated. The 
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sO 


army of Napoleon—not a soldier in it 
vas flogeed, and yet they were tolerably 


well fitted for the ordinary duties of mili- 
tary life. It was time that this degrading 
punishment were totally abolished—that 
the lash should be no longer applied to the 
back of a British soldier, when it was dis 
continued even amongst the black men. 
The hon. and learned Member concluded 
by expressing a hope that the hon. Mem- 
ber for Barnstaple would persevere in his 
motion upon this subject. 

Mr. Wakley said, that without going 
into the general question, he should merely 
observe, in reference to the recent cases 
at Woolwich, that he had himself seen one 
of the bodies, and he had never seen 
stronger proofs. of death having ensued 
from bodily injury. Upon examination 
of the body, no trace of internal disease 
could be discovered, and the blush of 
health was still on the cheek of the corpse. 
He should not advert to this subject at 
more length, as he should now give notice 
that he should, on the morrow, move for 
a return of the finding of the Jury, and the 
evidence taken before them. ‘There was 
an account of the proceedings at the 
Marine-barracks at this place, in a news- 
paper of great circulation and influence— 
he meant The Weekly Dispatch, Ue 
would read it to the House :—* Early on 
Monday morning last, a private marine, 
named William Saundry, was led Forth 
into the open space fronting the barracks 
at Woolwich, to undergo the christian-like 
punishment of receiving two hundred 
lashes. ‘The square having been formed, 
and the wretched delinquent tied up to the 
halberts, the drummers commenced, when 
the screams of the miserable wretch were 
so loud and heart-piercing, that, notwith- 
standing the fifes and drums were ordered 
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to drown them, it is positively stated that 
they could be heard above a mile anda 
half across the Artillery-ground! After 
receiving one hundred lashes, nine 
hundred cords having been edie over 
his lacerated back, wiper cs was ordered | 
to be taken down, for what reason is not 
known, ner will we venture to state whe- 
ther it was a yoluntary or forced act by 
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stated their opinion upon this subject, he 
could not refrain from adding the testi- 
mony which an experience of thirty years 
enabled him to ceive of the miserable con- 
sequences of that brutal and 
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} = ee 
degrading 


punishm¢ ut. tle believed it was the bane 
and nuisance of every officer who desired 
to do his duty. If it was desirable to 


abolish it in time ef peace, it was ten times 


the officer incommand. Saundry was led | more desirable to abolish it in time of war, 
to the infirmary in a fainting asegee and | as it prevented the officers raising up those 
whether the same fate awaits him that fel! | feelings between oficer and soldier which, 
to the lot of the victim Ramsay, time ae lin those moments when nothing but per- 
will prove. It may be as well here to give | sonal attachment had any influence, would 
a description of the cat used in the marine | stop the soldier from committing the ex- 
corps. Similar to others, it has nine | cesses which frequently disgraced war. Did 
thongs made of — in each of} any one believe that if that punishment 
which three over-hand knots are tied, and | had not been enforced, those dreadful 
at the end of each wand’ 4 there is a hard | scenes, at the bare mention of which the 
substance formed about the size of a large | whole British army blushed—he referred 
pea. On the night previous to the sentence | to the horrors of Badajoz and St. Sebastian 
being carried into effect, the drummers | would have occurred. Let the British 
received orders to soak the cats in water, | officer have the opportunity of eucourag- 


after which they were hung up to dry, thus 
making each cord like a piece of wire, 
To complete the education of the drum- 
mers in this diabolical practice, the figure 
of a man’s back is chalked out in the 
drummers’-room, and they are taught so 
to administer the lash, as to prevent the 
cords being clotted together with an of- 
fender’s blood, as they draw the cat across 
his shoulders. This is done that each of 
the knots, thirty-six in number, may take 
proper effect in jagging the man’s s flesh.” 
Now this account “had not been contra- 


dicted. The gallant Member for Dumfries 
said, that flogging was not degrading to 


the soldier. Now he would ask whether 
it was honourable? He would also ask, 
if it was not degrading to the men, why it 
was not applied to the officers ? 

Major Beauclerk had received a 
from Portsmouth, in which it was stated 
that 4,000 lashes had been inflicted on the 
men in the corps of marines stationed there, 
within a twelvemonth. He would, there- 
fore, suggest that the return should be 
amended so as to include all the marine 
corps. He knew that it was the opinion 
of most of the officers in the army that 
the time had arrived when corporal punish- 
ment should be dispensed with. ‘This 
could only be done 
peace, and he intreated the Government 
at least to try the experiment without 
delay. 

Colonel Thompson, on the other hand 


satisfactorily in times of 


| 
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;touch his sense of 


letter | 





, | up, 


| punishment be 


ing his men, when occasion required, with 
arguments like “ Did I not shield 
you from punishment on such an oecasion ? 
Did I not bring you up when you were 
hanging m the rear, with your musket on 
my shoulder, and would you desert me 
now?” Would such an appeal not be 
listened to? The punishment of flogging 
was not inflicted when a battle was ex- 
pected, for they “ We cannot be 
Hogging men before the enemy.” Why, 
then, cultivate a punisiiment that had this 
peculiar nature, that it failed before the 
enemy? Let a man who deserved serious 
handentted and marched 
a prisoner in the rear, and if that does not 
danger or his sense of 
shame, him like a piece of useless 
bagga a cast horse—and on the 
first opportunity get rid of him for ever. 
Mr. Roc i i said, that as punishments 
had been succe ‘sfully mitigated as regarded 
civilians, he did not see why such severe 
punishments in the army should be con- 
tinued. He understood that the punish- 
ment in the marine corps was much more 
severe than that in the army. In the 
former, the cat which was used in the navy 
was ee d, while in the latter one of a dif- 
ferent construction was used. It had been 
stated that during the Peninsular war, 
when the bodies of English and Spanish 
soldiers were stripped and left together, 
that the French troops when they came 
could always distinguish the bodies 
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they generally found their backs marked 
with the cat. He, of course, did not state 
this on his own authority; but it was 
asserted in a publication written, he under- 
stood, by a person who was formerly a 
surgeon in the army. 

Dr. Bowring remarked that he visited 
the town of St. Sebastian soon after it was 
taken by assault by the English troops, and 
he had the declarations of the magistrates of 
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he begged to observe that he had the 
honour during a portion of the late war of 
commanding two battalions of marines—a 
more excellent or useful body of troops did 
not exist in the service, and their conduct 
was so exemplary during that time, that 
there was no necessity to resort to punish- 
ment. 

Mr. Lennard’s motion was agreed to. 

At the suggestion of Mr. Hume a 


7 


the place in his possession, as to the conduct | similar return was ordered with respect to 


of the soldiers. He had then heard it 
stated repeatedly, that many officers had 
been destroyed in endeavouring to prevent 
the horrible depredations and crimes which 


the marines. 


DispuTED Erections.] Mr. Charles 
Buller yvose for the purpose of bringing 





were committed by the English soldiers. | 


He had no doubt that the British officers 
could have exercised sucha control over the 
soldiers, as to prevent them committing 


such atrocities, had it not been for the | 


The soldiers of the 


system of flogging. 


French army entertained an almost bound- | 


less confidence and attachment to their 
officers, and this chiefly arose from the 
lightness of the punishment inflicted in 
that army. 

Mr. Harvey stated, that when the ques- 
tion was brought forward last year, it was 
postponed at the suggestion of the noble 
Secretary at War, who stated that Govern- 
ment had appointed a commission to in- 
quire into the system of military punish- 


ments, with a view to see whether a change | 


could not be effected, and that it was de- 
sirable to wait for its report. From what 
the House had that night heard, it appear- 
ed probable that a long delay would occur. 
He trusted, therefore, the House would 
not allow the matter to rest. 

Mr. I?. C. Fergusson repeated, that all 


the witnesses that it was intended to call | 


had been examined, and the report was 
nearly ready to be laid before the House. 
The investigation had been carried on, in 
such a way as to throw the most perfect 
light on the subject. 

Colonel L. Jones Parry observed, that 
as one of the oldest officers in the army, he 
was anxious to trouble the House with a 
few observations. He believed, that he 
might quote the authority of Lord Hill, in 
saying that punishment in the army was 
declining, and that there was little doubt 
but that it would within a short time be 
got rid of altogether. He had served many 
years in aregiment ina most excellent state 
of discipline, and during that time he did 
not recollect a single instance of punish- 
ment having been inflicted. As some allu- 
sions had been made to the marines—and 


under the attention of the House the pre- 
| sent state of the law relating to the trial of 
; controverted elections, and to move for the 
| appointment of a Committee to inquire 
|into it. He was aware that the subject 
| was not of an interesting nature, and that 
| the House might not, perhaps, like to listen 
/to an enumeration of its own misdeeds ; 
but he trusted that attention would be 
given to him for a short time. He could 
not help feeling that he should have 
brought forward his motion with greater 
advantage during the last Session, when 
Members had toattend Election Committees, 
and when their attention was much directed 
to the subject. At that time many Mem- 
bers on both sides of the House admitted 
that they found the present system to be 
; inconvenient, and exclaimed loudly against 
its injustice. If the feelings of hon. Gen- 
tlemen had somewhat moderated since then, 
still he trusted that they had not alto- 
gether passed away, but that they were 
willing to enter upon the consideration 
of the subject and would devote to him 
for a short time their serious attention. 
Some Members might feel shocked at a 
proposal to make at once a complete change 
in the system of trying controverted elec- 
tions; but although he was satisfied that 
such a course of proceeding would be expe- 
dient, still he did not intend to do so, but 
merely wished to move for a Committee 
of Inquiry. Before the Grenville Act was 
passed, the House assumed to itself the 
right of exercising a jurisdiction in matters 
)of election petitions, and determining in 
such cases, In the same numbers and the 
same forms in which it decided political 
questions, who was entitled to a seat in 
Parliament. The decision of the House 
was then come to under the same party 
feclings as operated on Members’ minds in 
other matters, and a decision in a case of 
| contested election was a party triumph. 
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Never, probably, were the rights of such an 
important body as the elective body in this 
country so recklessly trampled on as by that 
which happened to be the predominant 
party in the House. He would only refer 
to one fact in the history of the last century 
in confirmation of this. Every hon. Mem- 


Disputed Elections, 


ber was aware that the downfall of Sir 
Robert Walpole was occasioned by the 


decisions of the House in two controverted 
elections. <A historian of that ae (he 
believed it was Horace Wal! pole) s that, 
although, in the first of these the 
Minister was in a pai of es he 
thought that such a majoi in 2 

on which he was said to be doing ight, 
Was not sufficient to enable him to go on, 
The Chamber of Deputies in France 
determined all cascs of controverted elec- 
tions in the full House, believed 
that he was justified in saying, with an 
equal sacrifice of justice to that whicl 


aid ’ 


cases, 





matter 


also 
: } , 
and he 


1Cil 
was formerly experienced here. The taking 
these questions out of the hands of the 
whole House and intrusting them to a 
Committee of limited numbers, forming 
something like a jury, was undoubtedly 
a great improvement ; but still the system 
in many respects was defective. Indeed 
he believed that it was now generally 
admitted that the tribunal for determining 
cases of elections was most imperfect and 
incompetent, and there was a_ suspicion 
attaching to it which he thought they 


ought to be proud, as Englishmen, did 
not attach to any other tribunal in the 
country. If the public were admitted on 


such occasions, they would, he believed, 
be surprised at what took place at the 
ballot of an Election Committee. What 
would they think if they saw Gentlemen 
who were to be called upon to exercis 
their functions in a judicial capacity, 
come down to the Flouse under what was 


called “the whip?” This was the cas 


on both sides the House, and therefore 


he did not bring the charge more against 
one party than another. [’or the last three 


T 


both sides of the 
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plain of it as a matter of shame if his name 
was called and he was not present. Again, 
ifa Member approached the Table to be 
sworn of the Committee on the ground 
of age or ofhicial situation, what m urmurs 
arose Flee his friends, and what lings 
vs dissatisfaction were manifi WwW hat 
pinion would the public the fair- 


. hs . x . 7 
ete and impartiality of the House in these 


Disputed Elections. 





7 } +" 
torn of 


proceedings, 1f they could know the ex- 
pressions of feeling emanating variously 
from ibers on both sides of the House 
after a ballot had eoncluded? Ht they 
vere allowed to | n to the coneratulations 
of “Oh, you have got a very good Com. 


mittee; or the desparing announcement of 
a Member petiuioned against, contained in 
the words — “ | have got a very bad 
Committce, and I may as well strike at 
once.” In some cases this had been seriously 
intended, and he remcmbercd last Session 
un instance in vhicl ha pecimen of the 
opinions entertained by the public of the 
fairne ssof mem rs of a Committce had been 


atlorded 1 ina very unusual and waive manner. 
ie striking of the Canterbury 

Election Comm ittee, after a great prepa- 
ration on both sides of the House. The 
llot took place, and on the very same 
day one of the chief supporters in Canter- 
bury of the Tory ca ndid: ite stuck 
window a list of the ¢ 


4 ‘ Pay | sae dea =a ve 
le tters ( Or il, designating & OUServatlve OF 


He alluded tot 


ya 


° 1: 
up In al1S 


ittee, with the 











Reformer, appended to each name ; and on 
this announcemen ta ap rana Was imme- 
diat ely ] re parc d by the Ci erva ive _party 
in that city, in anticipation — ‘of certain tri- 
ibu ] t t¢ ae So 

et to f ir- 

ness and impartiality, and the absence of 
party feeling, in which tl public hy id 


Thi 


asitethin 


these 
ion was not without 
} 7 ? } 
bercd two or years baci 
sat on separate petiti 
bribery. The fa 
in both ea Ses, 
ot 





tlirce 


two Committees 


TS 
ns, 
mplaining ot cts 
lili ilar On 


"1 Gut tion 


both turned Uj 
agency, and in both the 
the 


7 
anit 


or four years ie TTouse | fin: epended on result of 
had been assembled on the balletiug for | various intermediate resolutions. In ene 
every Election Committce under “ th ommittee the bribery was held io be 
whip.” What would the public say at | proved by a majority of six to five on every 
hearing the expression of party feeling in | one of the intermediate stages, and in the 
the House on the appointment of Members | other Committee, by a most singular coin- 
on this judicial tribunal, where three or four | cidence, the same majority, in cach stage, 
names were called from one side. He j can » decisions whereby the proof of 
repeated, that he did not apply the obscr- bribery was shut Ni ; to tl 
vation to merely one side, for 1: was | exnc f {] ' ; 
equally applicable to both. Tt was also tof cou I 
common to hear a Member’s friends com- | who 1 i | 
j o 
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been mixed up 
however, 
p vetitions, : 


Lia = ¢ NAY 
i¢ §} Cime 
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He had, 


in such matters. 


had found the most favour- 
to chea in the 


ind 
a pness 
Salisbury 
1,000/. 

2 0002., oth 
had learned that 

on a petition had amounted to 
n said, in another to 


the 
and 4 


in one case 


same year cost 
0001, and he 
the exp 
10,000/., 


20,0901. 





and, it was « 





these tribunals on rategg an - wei eer 


inquired the general expense of 
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ithe petition, he was surprised to hear that 


That petition cost | ¢ 


nSes 


it would depend on the state of the wea- 
ther, for, added his friend, ‘‘ the whole 
question turns upon a difficult point of law, 
and a mass of very wearisome evidence. If 
the weather be rainy, the Committee, not 
and listen to 


desiring to get out, will sit 
the argument of Counsel; but if the 
weather be fine, sid will all be desirous to 


» park, and though the 
will not attend 


ride or drive in 


law is clearly a me, they 


to Committees of this kind knowing no- 


This was a subject not interesting to the 

parties alone, but most important to the}to the discussion enforcing it, and so 
constituent bodies of this country— they | surely will they oust me from my seat.” 
were interested that the right man should | ‘To return, however, more directly to the 
be returned, and yet even when another | subject to — he was desirous to call the 
had taken the seat, on a mere majority of} serious attent vf the House, he con- 
seven votes, the expense prevented them | tended that the ar accusation against these 
from coming to this House to prove the | tribunals was, that they were wholly un- 
legal menor was the other way. To the | fit and incompetent for the work that was 

; |» . 

expense of these proceedings was to he | sucbrsisted to them; it was not that hon. 
— am excessive delay by which Com- | Members were so swayed by party feeling 
mittees protracted their inquiries and in-|that they would not be just—it was not 
pair the costs. He had spoken to one | that they could not be taught their duties, 
of the most eminent practitioners before | but it was because hon. Gentlemen came 


the cause of somuch delay. He} 
as the re: C 
Committee considered itself rindi. by 
even ona 


every point 


yon, tha 


xmer Committee 


that therefore 


decision of a { 


~i7 £ Laxey 
stion Of iw 











thi 
anc¢ 


ng of the law, possessing no acquaint- 
4 e oa a 

with the principles of law or 

es because one Committee was not 

bound by the decision of a former Com. 

mittee, because Committees decided upon 


qu 
) law might be re-argued, and the last |no fixed principle, and because there was 
Committee generally did great justice to} at present an utter uncertainty both of 
the argument, by upsetting the judgement what the law in this respect has been or 
and decision of its predecessor. He was| will be. In cases of questioned qualifica- 
informed, in th md place, by his pro- | tion, of necessity, many difficult questions 
fessional friend (in the irreverend way in | of property in law must arise, and he need 
which lawyers are apt to spe: uk ¢ of Members | instance only the recent Drogheda case, in 
of Parliament), that considerable time was which Mr. O’ Dwyer was unseated on one 
further cor ed in instructing Cc mmittees | of she nic st possible points of equity law, 
in the mere elementary doctrines of the | to show that these were not questions to be 
rules of evidence, aud that no sooner was | tried by a Committee, constiiuted as the 
this accomplished in one Committee than | law now stood. He would next advert to 
Counsel had to proceed to another, in order | the uncertainty as to decisions of different 
to go through the same process. When he} Committees on the same point. The first 
thus complained of del he trusted | question before all Committees was the 
he should not be charged with in-| custody of the poll-books. Now in the 


. - + , . 43 } oer Oren 
consistency In his ircument, 


found fault with the excessive precipitancy 
of some Committees in arriving at conclu- 
1 
Jar 


sions s proofs at once both of di 
‘ipitaney, he need only refer 


prec 


to the two! 


Fa 


Montgomery cas well known to the} 
right hon. Gentleman opposite Before | 
proceeding to call the attention of the 
House more particularly to those two cases, 
he must mention an anecdote which bore 
most completely on his charge of precipi- 
tancv. An hon. Friend of his was, som 
Sessions back, petitioned against, and on | 
the probable result of 


inquiring from him 


i 


Dublin case an objection was taken to the 
admissibility of the poll-books, on the 
of the omission in the jurat of the 

verifying the poll-books of the 
names of the deponents. ‘That objection 
was held to be good, and the parties were 
put to great inconvenience and expense in 
order to get ou of the difficulty. In the 
Cork City ease at the same time, however, 
‘tion was taken, but the Com- 
mittee there decided absolutely contrary to 
the Dubl in case, and overruled the gbjec- 
The of the Roscommon 
Committee—that the poll-books coming out 





th, e came objec 


decision 
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of the hand of the agent for the retu 
officer were inadmissible, was overruled 
though the circumstances were the same, 
by the Inverness-shir 
in the first Montgomery case, w hh 
already mentioned, the point raised was 
the sufficiency tock 
of the poll-books. The Committee, afi 
argument, held the proof to be insuflici 
but the ( i 
before whom the same o}jj 
tained, decided 
quashed bien ease. He was not sur- 
prised at t 
last eee es was arrived at, when 
that the Committee heard the ea 
LL _— day.” There was another very 
important poi 
pert uncertainty prevailed at pre 
and which it was d 
manently determined; he 
question of opening ‘ 
what extent the registries were 
to be conelusive. On thi i 
the Committees on Eng lis! 
have decided uniformly right; but 
land there was the greatest possible confu- 
sion. He meant ec 
to this point. Th 

Act had declared the registi 
sive,” there had been mn 
constructions put on the 
as applying to the 
sion. Galway, Coleraine, 
Committees, limiting the meaning 
to render the registry utterly u 
low and Youghall interpreting it so am 
as to render the registry absolutely final, | 
and so rendering the Committee usel 
The Clonmel iddle | 
course, admitting 
decision of the Barrister in si 
were objected to at 
gistry, and this seemed t 
able view of the point. The next point | 
to which he felt it 
was the contrariety of 
necessity of first —_ , 
giving acts of bribery in e 
was a point whith a Ho 
since to have settled, and hav 
every facility in the proo 
bribery. At present, 

of bribe Ty at alwavs 
formidable technical 

that it was not } 
bribery committed the agency of the 
party committing the: 

Now, in S pteml r "1 
Oxford, Warwick, and Norwich (€ 
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tions. With respect to the disqualification 
of persons en nployed in the revenue, the 
Windsor and Canterbury Committees allow- 
and also of the 
ane ‘Rachesiet 
Committee decided the other way. He had 


singular instance of cont: rariety of 


ed the v tes of such parties, 


ki pers ot p steof hices, while 
another 
decis ions in the Monmouth and Worcester 
ca both of which turned upon the 
ques =e whether wagers laid as to the 
result of a contest did not amount to 
merely a pretext fora bribe. It appeared 
that bets of 5s., or a bottle of wine, had been 
made. In the Worcester case, such a of 
to disqualify the vote, and ] 
lhis seat. In the Moh 1 iouth 





> patan? 
‘ ath 
tat y LCr.chhit a iba 


case, the Committee on the petiti m of Mr. 
i} ld otherwise. wads he result 
wa » difference of the decisions on 
the seated the father and un 
seat He thought he had stated 
enou fy him ee moving for a 





Committee of Inquiry on this subject. He 
had prepared a plan for the constituiion of 
‘lection Committees; but he did not think 
= we uld be proper in so young a Member 
iHlense as himself, to call upon Par- 
Heit at once to adopt his proposition. 
He was anxious to have a Committee 
appointed to consider the subject, and to 
recommend any plan which they might 
consider an improveme uf upon the existing 
> thoueht this a better mode 
* than the introduction of a 

Bill in the first instance. He would, how- 


system; and ii 


a . Q ee r 
OF proceeains 
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respect the privileges of the Commons. 
The best course for the House to adopt 
would be to endeavour to make its own 
tribunal as perfect as possible, and it struck 
him that it would be an obvious improve- 
ment on the present system, if the number 
ef the Members composing an Election 
Committee were reduced, and their indivi- 
dual responsibility thereby increased. He 
would also advise that the Committees 
should be struck in such a manner as to 
avoid all opportunity for the display of that 
party fecling which, to the discredit of the 
House, was now oceasioned by the ballots. 
It would be of great advantage, in default 
of the assistance of an ordinary Judge, if the 
House were to secure the presence, in the 
Election Committees, of a permanent chair- 
man or president, in whose judgment, expe- 
rience, and knowledge of law, confidence 
might be placed. He would now state the 
heads of his plan; they were as follows :— 
A chairman to be elected by the House at 
the commencement of every Parliament. 
(Of course there must be more than one 
chairman ; but the number might be settled 
by the Cor mmittee to which he proposed to 
refer the consideration of the question.) 
The chairman so elected should preside e.c 
officio over the Election Committees, and 
vote in all divisions. In the first week of 
every Session, the names of all Members, 
whether present or absent, should be placed 
in the balloting-box, unless reason for the 
contrary should be stated and allowed by 





‘he alet 
ever, explain the a ners il nature of the plan 


he was himself inclined to recommet 


in doing so, he might, perhaps, shock some | 
| from which the “lection Committees should 


ua 


Gentlemen by the extreme moderation of 


i] F 1 ? } . os. 
the reform he proposed; but the principle | 


npon which he acted, with respect to this 
1 to all other matters, was not to make a 
ereater change than was absolutely neces- 


Ti 1 . +7 nt ’ + Tore 
He knew that some Gentlemen were 


“ie 7 t 1A 3 } wets I 
of opinion that no good would be done until 


the jurisdiction, in cases of controverted 


ele iene should be entirely taken away from 
the Hor of re mmons and transferred to 
soine legal tribunal. He did not concur in 
that opinion; for, thongh a regular legal 


tribunal micht be the best in ordinary times 


: } : } : ee } 
he still thought it was the duty and the 
TY a 
Dusin f the riouse OF Commons to pro- 
} 


vide for the mamtenance of its own inde- 
| in unfavourable scasons. For this 





p ¢ 
reason he conceived that the House would 
not act wisely im allowing the power of 
er ° } i a: : 
ceetnrner on controverted clections to he 
transierred to J res, Wao might L} n, 
} } 7 fsa “ | 
period or vtner, to be mdisp sed to | 
i 


id, and, ( 


j the House; and every name should be put 
lown on paper in the order in which it was 


drawn, that such paper should form the list 


be regularly taken, and that it should be 
| printed with the votes. Such an arrange- 
;}ment as this would, he thought, put a 
| com plete stop to the canvassing for the 
| attendance of Members at election ballots. 
| That days should be appointed for the con- 
| sideration of disputed elections; that all 
| applications for delay should be heard and 
| d lisposed of by the permanent officer elected 
| by the House; that the original Committee 
| list should contain eighteen names, six to 
be struck off by each party, so that the 
reduced list would consist of six only. He 
confessed that he thought that four Mem- 
bers would be enough to constitute a Com- 
mittce, because the more the number was 
| reduced the greater would the responsibility 
'of the Members become. In all cases in 


| which a division should be called for, the 


}chairman should pronounce his opinion 


publicly, and, at the termination of the case, 


eo? 
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should charge the Committee. He did not , on which he had sat was a d to try 

of course, mean that the Committee should | the allerations of a pet if 

be bound by the opinion of the chairman. | Friend, the Member { 

All the divisions should be mentioned inthe | the return of the 

Report of the Committee, with the names n. Friend, in | t 

of the assentients and dissentients to every | riots had existed du 

Resolution. The only other change which | preeluded the possi! 

he proposed to make was with regard to the j ti t of the el : ( 

question of costs. At present, the ss wties | The peti r hay mad ( 

whose conduct, either in prosecuting or op- | the Com lecided 

posing an election p: ctition, W vas a red to | sary for the sitt M 

be frivolous and vexatious, was cor 1 et Lto a vhen t ' 

pay the whole costs; but he proposed that | of who had lecided voted 

a regulation should be adopted similar to | against the } keep 

that which was observed in courts of law, | « 1 sur n { 

and that the costs should be apportioned by | tril l had been & 4 

the Committee, with reference to each alle- Was a of ] I 

gation of the petition. He would now led it | who 

move “ That a Select Committee be ap- | had tl tod ks 4 

pointed, to consider the laws relating to the t fi d 

determination of the right of voting, and ; Y 

the trial of controverted clectio } evidei i 
The Chancellor of the Bx uC? {, ‘ ie 

he only spoke the sentiments of every Mem- o 

ber of that House when he expressed | Foo 

satisfaction which he felt at hearing the! not « 1 i 5 

clear and able statement which his hon. | but f 

and learned Friend had just made. He was | « \ \ 

not only satisfied with the arguments which | w ted, 

his hon. and learned Friend had adduced, | but th ! ( was, 

but the mode in which he had dealt with a | his | t] O 

question so important in itself, and with | the how- 

which he had sake n such pains, on had no « \ 

which he had display edso much impartiality. | Comn s had 

No person wha was conversant wi he | suel tr y of 

subject could deny that some i: vem | t most in 

were necessary, re he did not think there | impr lent was rv 

was a Member of that House who did not | of t] tribu i] 

feel the evils of the present state of the | 1 Mriend had 

election law, a id wis h to provi id > against | bound to de— 1 

them. If a foreigner had heard the state- jout what he 1] con : 

ments of his hon. and learned Friend he | venience of the } t t 

might be induced to suspect that they were | prepared t re for the evi 

exaggerated ; but, for his own part, he} which he had pointed « With respeet 

could enumerate many cases which would | { y which his hon rned 

go the whole length of those statements. | id suggested, all he could Was, 

The statements of his hon. and learned | ted to the prineip! 1 his 

Friend did not require much temeppont them, | learned Friend had 1] lown 

and, without wishing to add to the catalogue | ed with his |] 1 

of facts which his hon. and learned F riend | Friend, that the House of Con l 

had laid before the House, he could not | retain its own tion \ . 

refrain from mentioning one or two cases} pendence, and not sub to my of 

to show the total incompetence of Election | the functions which of rig! ) 

Committees as at present constituted. He | it transferred to any other wal. It wes 

by no means —— to impute to these | not only proper that t] uld maintain 

tribunals any unfair dealing; but to show | their own privil but it would in his 

that the inconsistency of their decisions was} opinion be highly in very 

the result of incompetence, and did not pro- | point view to refer such r 

ceed from any want of desire to do full] decision to a Court oi Wiatever 

and ample justice. The first Committee | confidence the country might have in the 
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d cisions of the Judges | ie va no- 
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t} ink it | 





the House. He felt, notwithstanding the 
; 




















would be prudent to allow the Courts of | arguments which had been adduced, ‘that, 
Law to be mixed up with sands politics, | considering the circumstances in which re- 
or subject to the imputation of partiality, | cent changes had placed them, a re-con- 
to which in such cases they would no deubt | si neue of the question of the best means 
be exposed. His hon. Friend’s deseription | of conducting con troverted elections was 
of a ballot was 1 ra dramatic one; but | one of consid rable difficulty. Great con- 
if it ail 1 he believed it did, the | fusion had taken place in the law of elec- 
chan i rtialitv, it would be wrong | tions since the passing of the Reform Bill. 
to ack on ci ry principl in selecting | He regretted, though he could not but 
( itt t hich that business was to ja that of late years Elee- 
be referred wl the House could not | tic had lost the confidence 
t t. There were two of the remedies} which they ought to ane -iiuee they 
pr ed by li ; 1 ed Friend in | had enjoyed by general acknowledgment 
which he « ed. He 1 t, first, | previous to the passing of tl ie Reform Bill. 
with 1 limit of the rium! (Formerly, the right of challenge was 
of Election Conim They had, ] scarcely ever exercised. The clerk of the 
‘ lv, 1 uct, ¢ l t pri , | Louse was allowed to strike off the names 
tl l reduc ] iber {re of the Committee, and the parties were 
1 ( \ \ € nun in | \ lin to abi le bv the deci 10n 1 of a tri- 
1 would | idedly ¢ bunal se chosen, being conscious that Eng- 
it w y act as justly in 
a —t] } ( } hh | d been called upon 
publ ( l give. It w - | of Grand Jurors. 
to | eat in that House, 
{ I ~ { wo, there was no 
j { Comunitt be | » who belonged to 
} | | t | duet with | y unfair advantage 
closed d \ uid, tl f this | ject of the early Com- 
were ( | preclude a Li fa erve unbroken the 
=f] wou decisions; but of 
| 1a in ¢ tc of this | e cases a ich it became neces- 
( I eC] ) Why, if it were { v to ¢ stablish , precedents. With 
wrone to ] and rienced | respeet to the Limerich case, all he would 
men on such Cor tees let them be | say was, that thed lecision of that Committee 
e ! I sowever, W 1 mere | created I rise: and it was be- 
] \ yd | nt act bt Ls LHeV | use {} t ras co nsi lered to ibe 
were to d rights of others, | wrong that l Committee, of w 
ly it too o say, that} he had been a member, took a contrary 
they should justice in the f course. Indeed, the decision of the Lime- 
of the public, rat] 1 . 3S | case led to the passing of an Act on 
far fh ‘ ing to throw any difliculty in | the subject, and he it w ‘as who recommended 
the way of his hon. and lea t Friend, he | to the Bristol Committee to admit the poll- 
rejoiced th he had brought the subject | books as evidence, for the express purpose 
forward. ‘There could be no doubt that it | of overturning the authority of a decision 
would be a great advantage if such tribunals | universally acknowledg¢ d to be bad. He 
vere composed only of experienced men, | denied that any favour whatever had been 


in whom the House could place 


t] 
ce. He trusted that the ¢ 








re uimMOost 


ommiulttee 





( l lid 
whi Actick Aca aca dtal 
s hi aided ah { i 
\ id t crantca } 
ath ere 
eitda \ Li Li is 
information as would 
? 7 
to i upon the su et. 
l 
Ir. Fill fi » concurred in the 
i. Pee, OP 3 - 
sent nts which the richt 1 Gentle- 
1 a ¥ O 4% { tise down ( Pressed, 
“4 : 4 pe Ae 
and n t bear | unony to the ability. 
industry, and, above all, good temper, with 
ea, ah 1} 
which the subject had been brought before 





£ 
le 
tthn 


ng Member in the Bristol 


< 


shown to the si 


jcase. He dic ‘ne wish to give any opinion 


with respect to the cases arising out of the 
elections for the county which he had the 
honour ay represent. One case turned 
upon the rejection of the poll-books as 
evidenee ; and in the other the Committee 
refused to receive evidence of treating in 

mformity with the stream of authority 
for the las thirty yi arse He must, how- 
ever, say that the Committees were placed 


in a most dif ieult position—he meant with 
respect to how far they were bound to con« 
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sider the decision of the Revising Barristers | 


final. He considered the question so doubt- 
ful that he urged upon the noble Lord by 
whom the Reform Bill had been introduced 
the absolute ee of passing a Decl 
tory Act upon the subject, with a vi 
establish something like uniformity in the 
election law. He suggested the necessity 
of creating a panel “¥ appeal | from the 
decisions of the Revising Barristers, for 
the purpose of effecting that object, and th. 
noble Lord said that an Act of the kind 
should be introduced, but up to the present 
hour that promise remained unfulfilled. F< 
renewed that suggestion | because he thoucht 
it was important that hould 
adopt some means of scttling all question 








of doubt, by passing a Deelaratory Act. 
In such an Act it should be stated how poll 


books were to b produced, That 





difficulty which was the 

case, because it was s hat the p 

had a right to expect that the poll 
should be produced by the party hav 
the legal a of them. He did not 


his part knc Ww itt reason Why the Court 
of ine’ s . P rt! e Court ¢ f ( 
cat dd ook bt-alaund ecueces Al 


jurisdiction of a Coy irt be Appeal for t 


decision of the Revi hse risters. <At 
the same time that Wy irred in the 
necessity of taking this wa et into con- 


sideration, with a view to devise some re- 


medy for the evils complained of, he felt 
that it was essential to the maintenance of 


the dignity and independence of that House 
that the charge of preserving its privileges 
should not be left to any forcien tribun 

With respect to leaving controverted elee- 


1 





tions to the decision a 
Courts of Law, he felt that it would be 
most prejudicial that cases of this nature 
should be decided in those ere for 
where party spirit was excited, and where the 


+ } NI) } ) 
to the imputatl n 





decisions would be liable 
of party feeling, he considered that nothing 
could be more calculated to prejudice the 
administration of justice. He objected to 


the proposal of hi aving : stat ding Chairman, | 1 


lest the election of such a Chairman would 
be made the subject of party contention. 
In time of stormy polities ssuch a Chairman 
would be sure to be clected by the part: 
that could command the majority. He 
would appear in such circumstances to be 
in some degree in connection with that 
party, and, however fxir and just his dk 
cisions might be, he would be still lab 
to suspicion. Where there would not be 
the fullest reliance on the perfect impartial- 
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911 Disputed Elections. 
applied, in his experience, to the practice of 
Committees of that House. It was no un- 
common thing for all the Members to be at 
sea with regard to the course to be adopted 
in the case before them. It might happen 
that those sitting knew nothing of the prin- 
ciples of evidence, or the rules which should 
guide them. ‘They might listen with at- 
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factory manner, it became them to look at 
home. He did not mean to go into any 
discussion upon the subject, but he antici- 
pated very little contradiction when he 
stated that the evils of the present system 
were universally felt and acknowledged. 
Before he had had the honour of a seat in 
the House of Commons it was his misfor- 


Disputed Elections, 


tention to the propositions and the argu-| tune, he might almost say, to practise be- 
ments addressed to them by one Counsel, | fore many election Committees, and of all 


or, on the other hand, they might disregard 
him. One Counsel would maintain that 


agency had been proved against a party, 


c 


the tribunals that he had ever known, a 
Committee of that description was the very 
last that be felt any disposition to attend. 


the other would rebut it, and the Com-] He hoped that in thus speaking boldly and 
mittee did not know on what to fix their | frankly his opinion on this subject, he could 
attention. One Counsel might adduce in| not be supposed to intend any offence to any 


support of his position the cases of Carlow 
and Northampton, the other that of Not- 


Gentleman at either side of the House. He 
was happy to see that the evil was felt in 


tingham or Ilchester, and the Members| the House, because it wasa matter of such 
would be completely ignorant by wh _ of} general complaint out of it, and he hoped 
them they should be guided. ‘A diseraceful } some system would be devised that would en- 


nt, fo yr three dj re nt 
might be sitting at the same 


termination was frequ 
Committees 


titlethe decisions of such tribunalstorespect. 
Mr. Roebuct said, that the complaint 


i time, and that in the Committee-room No.} urged against the present system was the 
ei 1, might decide in one way, while that in want of knowled ge on the part of the Mem- 
Hi No. 2, might come to a different, and that] bers of Committees, and the existence of 
+ in No. 3,to an walively opposite, conclusion. | party feeling, but he thought the remedy 
¢| What remedy were they to find for this] proposed by the hon. Gentleman who in- 
et disgraceful course of action? Was it not} troduced the Motion would combine both 
af possible to appoint some responsible person | these evils. He objected to a permanent 
i to guide the labours of a Committee, and | Chairman, for though, from long experience 


sas that of a 
to assist the 


no situation 
nominec, 


Was so 
who was wopil nte 


i 


act as a partisan. The basis of the evil, 





mittees—every man, he spoke not of what 
his politics might be, en these subjects was 
guided by party considerations. He (Mr. | 
Bernal) saw very little chance of remedying 
the evil ; but it was absolutely incumbent 
on the House to take the best means in its 
power for the purpose, if possible, of pre- 
venting them. 

Sir Frede 
in the opinion 
had brought forward this 
erlously cor 


entirely concurred 
Gentieman who 
Motion as to the 


siaering this sub- 


* 3 77 ?. 
MUCh LOwWOCK 


of the hon. 


necessity of 








ay thereby to impart some consistency to its | in his office, he would acquire a knowledge 
decisions? When he came — Parliament | of law that would give authority and con- 


sistency to his dedinpus, yet he would not 
be surrounded by sufficient responsibility, 


’ deliberations of the Committee, who took | for he would share his responsibility with 
”, an oath to act impartially as a Juryman, | the other Members of the Committee. The 
: and went into it with the determination to | decisions of the Committee would, in a 


' great degree, be governed by the opinions 


z however, was party feeling—party was the | of the Chairman ; but though his influence 
a bane of the proceedings of Election Com- | would, of course, thus be considerable, he 


would merely possess the same degree of 
respon nsibility as any other Member ‘of the 
Committee. The remedy which he would 
suggest might not, at first view, be accept- 
able to the feeling of the House, but he 
was convinced that the more it was consi- 
dered, the more it would be approved. His 
proposal was, that they should select a 
Judge, one of the twelve Judges, if they 
approved of it, whose whole duty should be 
to decide cases of this description, and who 
should have nothing whatever to do with 


* ject. He would ask any Gentleman who | any other Court. The high situation which 
§. had ever attended clection Committees | he he!ld—the publicity with which he dis- 
wy ghiattiok thie snow de of nw | chacumd iis Si eng echin Et led f 
¢ whether their present mode oF proeceaing ; charged his unctions—his knowlec ge 0 
= | was satisfactory cither to the House or to| the law, and his perfect responsibility— 


or public. 
ullest anxiety out of doors, that justice 


sould be administered in the most satis- 


When th ey were evincing the | 


would give to the decisions of such a func- 


i} a . . . 
| tionary the strongest claims to public confi- 
| dence, 


That justice was fairly adminis. 
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tered was not sufficient unless the people 
were convinced that it was so, and he 
thought that a Judge, selected in the 
manner that he had described, and acting 
under the fullest responsibility, would be 
the most likely to do justice to all parties. 
Mr. Ewart was of opinion, that a legis- 
lative judicature was the worst species of 
judicial tribunal they could have. He sug- 
gested the establishment of a legal tribunal, 
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{ken. 25} 





isolated from the House of Commons, to be | 


appointed by the House, and though not an 
integral portion of it, connected with it. 
Such a tribunal would be the most likely to 
give satisfaction. 

Colonel Jones Parry thought the House 
exceedingly indebted to the hon. 
learned Gentleman for bringing this sub- 
ject under its notice. ‘To illustrate 
evils of the present system, he might 
tion a case in which a friend of his was told 
by another party concerned, “ You need aot 
defend this petition, for myself and anc ther 
man equally wealthy are paying the ex- 
penses.” ‘There were sporting petitions, 
and such 
of the Committee. 

Mr. Aglionby called the attention of the 
House to the delay which now took place 
between the return and the ballot for the 
Committee. He thought the matter should 


and 


men- 


be more speedily settled. He wished to 
know whether the Committee to be ap- 


pointed was to take into consideration this 
part of the law. There were two points 


the 
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and the law of other matters relating 
thereto between the return and the ballot- 
ing-day.” If the House, however, thought 
the motion sufliciently comprehensive, “he 
would not press his amendment. 

Mr. Potier supported the motion. In 
1831 he had petitioned against the return 
for Wigan, and relying on the argument 
and statement his counsel, believed he 
was sure of But while he was 
carrying on the contest with the greatest 
confidence, he received a letter from a 
friend at Wigan condoling with him on his 
In fact, the decision of the Com- 
mittee, which had astonished the lawyers, 
was not given till after he received the 
letter. On inquiry he found that a Mem- 
ber of the House had written to his friend 
at Wigan, immediately on the Com- 

littee being struck, to inform him that six 
Tori ies were placed on it, and there was not 


Amendment. 


of 


success. 


defeat. 


/a shadow ofa chance of success; and that 


things as knocking the brains out | 


| riety of subjects which are recé 


om 


| pal Commission, 


which he thought especially deserving of | : 


its attention. ‘Uhe first was the present 
mode of taking the recognizances. 
parties were not allowed to lodge money 
in the hands of the officer, but were called 
on to give in the names of sureties. 
he himself, when serving on a Committee, 
had been compelled to vote against his own 


Now 


The | 


conviction upon a mere technical objection | 


raised by Counsel, 
case were quite on the other side. Then, with 
respect to presenting petitions, any person 
might present a vexatious petition against 


though the merits of the | ters 


the return of a Member without the Jeast | 


responsibility to prosecute it afterwards. 


He had known that to be done for years, in 


order to prevent Members from being ec} 

ble to sit on Committees within the See al 
of days prescribed by law. He wished that 
the Committce should direct their attention 
to this part of the subject, and woul pro- 
pose, if the House thought it necessary, in 
order to include the points to which he had 
referred, that after “ the law of controverted 
elections” should be inserted the words 


' the profession, and a contention 


Member who could read the decisions of 
Ginemis by the individuals composing 
them, was quite right in his views. 

Original motion to, and Com- 
mittee appointed. 


agreed 


The 
great va- 
mmended to 
he Legislature by the 
Law Commission for 
the Report of the Munici- 
and it will be my duty, as 
soon as the time of the House will permit, 
to lay before the House for their consider- 
ation, and that of the country, such bills as 
nay appear caleulated to carry those recom- 
mendations into effect. 
ever, 


Law AmMeEN 
said, 


ScoOTciH 


Lord 


DMENT. | 
Advocate there are a 
consideration of t 
two ha, aa of the 
Ss ind by 


the 


oth: ind, 


There are, how- 
other bills which have been already 
under the consideration of the House, and 
which were not passed last Session owing 
to the various urgent and important mat- 
which then occupied the time of the 
Parliament, but which ought now to be 
brought under consideration of the House 
without delay. The first is a bill for regu- 
lating the stration of the estates of 
bankrupts in Scotland. That bill has been 
before this House in various forms for a 
great number of years. ‘There were points 
of great difficulty, which produced 
differences between different portions of 
as to prins 
ciples, which it was not easy to reconcile and 
carry into practical operation. It was 
absolutely necessary that there should be 
somewhere a general superintendence and 
control over, all sequestrations, to whats 
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ever part of Scotland they may be applic. , 
able, and that English or foreign creditors 
should be able to ascertain what the pre. 
ceedings were, and how they were carried 
on. If that were not done, sequestrations 
might be obtained and carried on against 
the same companies or individuals in various 
parts of the country at the same time, 
because they might happen to have places 
of trade and business in different counties. 
On the other ahnd, the various subordinate 
proceedings in sequestrations can be carried 
on with much less expense, and the inves- 
tigations made with greater efficiency in 
the local courts than they can be at Edin- 
burgh. Most of the important points con- 
nected with these matters were adjusted in 
the Bill which was before the House last 
Session, but which was not finally reported 
until the middle of August. Some objec- 
tions, though of minor importance, were 
still made to the Bill, while some of the 
most extensive mercantile communities in 
Scotland were desirous that it should pass 
as it then stood. There was not, however, 
sufficient time at that very advanced period 
of the Session. During the recess I have 
had many mectings with persons weli ace | 
quainted with the subject, who are not 
satisfied with some of the provisions of 
the former bill, and the result of those | 
conferences was to reduce the remain- 
ing differences to a very few, and I may 
say, not very important points. The 
Bill which I shall now lay before the House | 
will be the same, both in principle and in all 
important respects as that formerly intro- 
duced, The arrangements will be found in 
some respects, to be improved, and [ have | 
availed myself of the assistance of a learned | 
Friend to concentrate and simplify some 
of the clauses. While the Bill will be 
equally comprehensive, it will be in some 
respects shorter than that of last Session. 
This Bill comprelends a number of points | 
most important to persons of all conditions 
in Scotland, and will, I believe, more than 
any other bill, diminish the expense of 
legal proceedings to those of the community 
on which they bear most severely. 
law of Scotland has always had a just and 
well founded abhorrence of imprisonment. 
According to the principles and practice of 
that law, no person can be imprisoned 
because he is unable or refuses to pay a 
civil debt, but certain forms must be gone 
through, and after the judgment of a court, 
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his Majesty, he is denounced a_ rebel. 
Every ordinary act of imprisonment is, 
there‘ore, on a writ of rebellion against the 
unhappy subject of it. The principle and 
feeling of the law of Scotland is most 
laudable, but it occasions a great deal of 
expense, which ultimately falls on the un- 
happy debtor whom the law is anxicus to 
deal with in the most lenient manner, The 
Law Commissioners took the matter into 
their consideration, and they have stated, 
‘that after the most attentive considera- 
tion we cannot discover any reason why the 
principle of direct execution should not be 
adopted universally, and extended to the 
effect of attaching the debtor's person 
as well as his estate. We apprehend that 
extracts of the decrees of the Court 
of Session, as well as of the Sheriff’s 
Courts, might easily be so framed as to 
supersede letters of horning and caption, 
by embodying a warrant of charge for pay- 
ment, and also of arrestment, poinding, and 
imprisonment, in case of failure to pay.” 
Che report of the Law Commissioners, to 
which I beg leave to refer the House for 
the further details of the Bill, points out 
(pp. 58 and 59) the different provisions 
which ought to be kept in view in making 
these alterations in the law with regard to 
personal diligence, and I trust that the 
procedure recommended by them, and 


Amendment 


| adopted in the Bill, that every advantage 


will be secured, while much expense will 
be saved. The saving of expense in pur- 
suing steps of diligence is, in the first in- 
stance, an advantage to the creditor, but 


‘ultimately to the debtor, and it would be 


very mistaken humanity to preserve ancient, 
cumbrous, and expensive modes of pro- 


‘cedure, while ali their advantages can be 


obtained by those which are more simple 
I have brought this, 
which is one of the most important parts of 
the change, first under the view of the 
I am sure it is one in which they 


| will take a very strong interest; but I 


ought to mention, that this Bill contains, 


in the outset, various provisions recom- 


The | 


he is commanded, in the King’s name, to | 


pay the debt he owes to an individual, and 


mended by the Commissioners, where there 
is no sequestration. The criterions of 
notour bankruptey will be the same in 
both Bulls, but while the one Bill is ex- 
clusively confined to the provisions con- 
nected with sequestration, the other is 
intended to contain such provisions as may 
be necessary for cases of insolvency whether 
there is sequestration applied for or not. 
In order to make a person notour bankrupt, 


on his refusing to comply with the orders of | it was necessary, in certain cases, to ims 
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prison him, or that he should take refuge 
i will 


In a sanctuary. ‘The proposed Bill 
obtain the same object without the 
sity of imprisonment, by deelai 
son notour bankrupt, and by « lng 
register of persons so declared notour bau 
rupts; the object will be Ha ined, not only 
in a more humane mauner, b il tb] 





ut will enable 
all persons INES | ascertain whether 
all persons more casliy to ascertain whethe 





an act of bankruptcy has taken place. The 
other provisions of this Bill relate to th 

execution of the law against the effects of 
the debtor, by arresting debts due t 

him—by seizing his goods, or poindi 

it is termed in the law of Scotland—by in- 
hibition, which is legal pre @ by 


which persons may be prevented from dis- 


posing of their heritab! pr tv to tl 
injury of the ereditor applying for that 
proceeding. There are, also, regulations 


for diminishing the expense of the pro 
of adjudication, by which creditors 
enabled to appropriate the real nerty of 
their debtors for payment « heir debts, 
and the judicial which takes p in 


consequence ; and there are also regulations 


relative to sales made in virtue of power 
to that effect. In the last place, the Bill 
regulates the process of poinding on the 
ground by which the proceeds of Janded 
property are attached for recovery of debts 
which aflect the land. is the first and 
second Reports of the Law Cemmissioners 
contain a very full exposition, both ¢ 
the existing law and of the posed 


improvements, I refrain from itering 
so minutely into the details as I should 


otherwise have felt it ny duty todo, T had 





at onetime, framed separate Bills for each 
of the points which are i; under t 

hd Y ! I 
consideration of the Tou n this Bil 


but, on further reflection, I have become 
satisfied that it would be more ¢ 
for the House, and equally so to the country, 
to unite all the provisions with regard to 
bankruptey and execut the instance 
of creditors, either against the p 

against the estate of debtors , Into one 
Great pains have been taken to mak 
provisions as short, clear, and siete 
possible ; and I trust this Bill may be read, 
and easily understood, by persons who 
not lawyers. I believe I may add, on 
part of the Scotch representatives as well 
as myself, that they will feel indebted to 
those English or Irish Members who will 
direct their attention to tl In 
the reports to which I have re- 
ferred, they will meet with every explana- 
tion which they may require, and they 
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may, perhaps, in watching over, and super- 
intending, a system diffvrent from their 
own, make observations and receive sug 
gestions whieh they will find appli able to 
their own institutions. The next Bill is 
one for regulath o the process of cessio 
bonorum. A Bill embracing a part of this 
object was before the House last Session. 
ecording to the law of tland, a debtor 

is entitled to be freed from imprisonment 
on surrendering to his itors all his 
effects, but this pi Ire Ws fined to 
{ Court of s i Such « usually 
turn on the question, whethcr tie conduct 
f t] btor | 1 fr: t, and itis 
fi found very Gdilficult, ways very 

ive, tocarry on sucl gations in 

wt of It appeared to me 

ble top! in one Bill all the reeula- 
3 Wi regard to this process, whether 

ld { ( } DCO’ thie Court f 

1 or before the Sheriff Cour The 

| to Amend the Law of Scotland as to 
MI res in Ih uments of Sasine, passed 


through this Llouse last Session, and I 





a Antre \ ii mn alterations, 

to obviate objecti ich were made to it, 
Ll with th ( J n of a clause which 
objected to inthis H se, restrict ing 

he operation of the Bill to cases in whie h 
suits had commenced in the Court of Ses- 
iC n bef: I a ¢ rtain date. ] beheve the 
fecling tm the country for the necessity of 
such a Bill, in order to restore confidence to 
he landed right in S tland, has increased 
instead of diminishing; for further inquiries 
have produ ed, ] suspeeted they would 
l ld O al I neces ot d fc is of this 
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in instruments 
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4 aWw nougoa it 
| acquired by his own industry. Ile may, if 
| he happens to possess a | ngae estate of any 
| amount, convey it in the sam 1€ Manner as 
| any other person may 65 is not an easy 
| matter to account for this peculi: rity in the 
| law of Scotland, and it is a singul: Ww circum 
| stanee, that, in the time of Sir Thomas 
| Craig, who died in 1008, it does not appear 
| to Hes we existed, according to various pass 


sages in his learned work, “ De Fendis.” 
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I think there can be but one opinion, that 
this anomaly in our law, which has neither 
the rules of the civil law nor remote anti- 
quity to recommend it, should at once be 


removed, and that unfortunate persons who | 


are themselves perfectly innocent, should 
have one of the strongest motives to acquire 
property, that of being able to leave it to 
their friends. At present it only adds a 
further stigma to spurious birth, and, if it 
operate at all, makes them less prudent and 
industrious. This is a matter in which the 
Crown has a direct interest, as the move- 
able property of all such persons devolves to 
the Crown, which it wili not do if they 
shall have made a last will. I have, how- 
ever, been assured by my hon. Friend, the 


Chancellor of the Exchequer, that the | 


consent of the Crown will be given to this 
measure. By the Ist. of Wm., IV. cap. 
69, it was declared that the offices of Judges 
of the Commissary Court at Edinburgh 
should not be filled up, and that as “ soon 
as vacancies should occur in the whole of 
such offices, the said Court shall be en- 
tirely abolished, and the powers and juris- 
diction of the Court transferred tothe Sheriff 
of the county of Edinburgh.” I have been 
informed that this enactment was at the 


time intended to be superseded by an Act | 


relieving the Commissaries of the remaining 


duties of taking proofs, and that they re- 
ceived an assurance to that effect. During 


the five years that have clapsed two of the | 
Judges, one of whom held the office for | 
thirty-one years, have been rendered in- | 


capable of performing the duties, and very 
great inconvenience and expense arises to 
the public from there having been no means 
devised for having proofs taken at a dis- 


tance from Edinburgh. I do not, therefore, | 
anticipate that any objection will be made 


to this Bill. 
Leave given and the Bill ordered to be 
brought in. 


Roman Carnorie Marnraces (Irt- 
LAND.)] Mr. Lynch moved for leave to 
bring ina Bill to repeal so much of the 
Act 19, George II., ce. 13 (Irish), as 
amends and makes void all marriages 
celebrated by any Papist priest between 
Protestant and Catholic. He did not 
anticipate any opposition to the bringing 
in of the Bill, and he would not therefore 
trouble the Hlouse with any remarks in its 
present stage. 

Mr. Sergeant Jackson begged to give 


> 
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he should oppose this Bill in every sub- 
sequent stage. He had opposed the last 
Bill, and he should feel it his duty to 
oppose the present. 
| Colonel Perceval rose for the purpose 
of intimating his intention to follow the 
same course. He had now for three suc- 
cessive Sessions been called upon to enter 
his protest against the Bill which the hon. 
and learned Gentleruan opposite seemed 
so .desirous to force down their throats, 
which might most properly be described 
as a vote for the encouragement of clan- 
destine marriages in Ireland. He pro- 
tested against the introduction of the 
/measure, and should give it every opposi- 
, tion in his power. 
Mr. Shaw did not approve of the state 
of the marriage law as at present existing 
in Ireland; but it should be dealt with 
on a much more comprehensive and gene- 
ral way than was proposed by the hon. 
and learned Gentleman. It would be far 
| better if the Crown lawyers in that House 
| would take up the question. The effect 
‘of the hon. and learned Member’s Bill 
i would be to remove that which was at 
| present the only check to clandestine mar- 
riages in certain cases, and would put the 


| Roman Catholic clergy on a better footing 
| than those of the Established Church. 
| Leave was given. 
} 
| Boroven or Poote.| Mr. Black- 
| Burne moved fora Select Committee to 
| inquire into the circumstances connected 
| with the recent municipal election for the 
| borough of Poole, which had been detail- 
ied to the House in the petition that had 
| been printed and circulated amongst hon. 
| Members. The hon. and learned Member 
| adverted to the false return made by the 
mayor, in consequence of which a ma- 
| jority was given to one party in the town- 
| council, whereas that majority really be- 
longed to the other, and maintained that 
| this was a case which he would undertake 
| to prove if the Committee were granted, 
| the truth of the circumstances which had 
/ been mentioned in the petition presented 
| from Poole especially called for the inter- 
| ference of Parliament. 

Sir Frederick Poilock did not rise to 
‘oppose the motion, as he should follow 
{now the same course which he pursued 
| the other evening when this question came 
before the House. But he hoped the 
House would allow him to make a few 





the hon, and learned Member notice that | remarks on the observations made, not in 
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that place merely, on the conduct which 
he adopted on the last occasion of this 
motion coming before the House, for in 
some measure his own personal character 
was affected by them. He thought he 
then said he should act very incorrectly 
and without that due sense of delicacy 
which every hon. Member muse feel if he 
took part even in the discussion, much less 
in the decision cf this question. He ap- 
prehended that the House, in anydecision it 
might come to on this question, was act- 
ing in a judicial character. He was sure 
that every Gentleman must admit the im- 
propriety of a Member, who was retained 
as an advocate in the courts below, sitting 
in that House as a judge in any stage of 
the same case. The hon. Member for 
Middlesex had said, that if he refused to 
interfere in the discussion because he was 
retained as an advocate a delinquent had 
nothing to do but to retain as many hon. 
Members as possible for advocates, in 
order to screen himself by preventing 
them from interfering. Was the hon, 
Member for Middlesex aware of the still 
greater evil that might occur if delinquents 
were allowed to retain hon. Members as 
advocates, in order that they might take 
a part in the discussion? Was it not 
better that a Member so humble and un- 
important as himself should abstain from 
taking part on this occasion than that the 
honour, the integrity, the purity of the 
administration of justice by that House 
should be questioned from the eircum- 
stance of an advocate for the accused | 
taken part in its discussions. ‘There must 
certainly be some limit beyond which hon, 
Membersshould not refrain from interfering, 
But in a matter in which any hon. Mem- 
ber was himself personally concerned, cr ia 
which he was confidentially trusted with 
the case of one of the parties, it was im- 
possible for him conscientiously to do his 
duty to his clients and to that House at 
the same time. He might certainly be 
told, as he had been told, that in such a 
case there were conflicting duties. It was 
true; but it was a case which could not 
often occur; it was a case which he was 
not sure ought to occur at all. He, 
however, could not help it. It arose from 
the circumstance of a ease being brought 


= 


1AVING 


wa 
ase 
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before the House of which the courts of | 


law had already got seisin and possession. 
The difficulty was none of his creating. 
The view which he had taken of the ques- 
tion was a view not dictated by his own 
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feeling alone, but was founded upon what, 
as far as he had been enabled to ascertain, 
had been the uniform practice of that 
House. He could quote the authority of 
wo very distinguished men who had been 
Members of that House, Lord Brougham 
and Lord Abinger, and he was convinced 
that a contrary practice would be pro- 
ductive of the greatest inconvenience. He 
should act that night as he had acted on 
a former occasion, and he hoped his ex- 
planation would be satisfactory, and that 
he could not be fairly accused of aban- 
doning a public duty in pursuing that 
course which a sense of honour and deli- 
cacy alone dictated, and he hoped that 
the hon. Member for Middlesex would not 
feel it necessary to make any remarks 
upon his conduct, either whilst he (Sir 
Frederick Pollock) was absent or present. 
Mr. Hume said, the question stood just 
where it did. The hon. and learned 
Member was electcd to that House to take 
part in its discussions, and by his own 
confession he was, on this question, inca 
pacitated from fultilling that duty. He 
would admit to the hon. and learned 
Member that there might be an individual 
case—there might be two or three cases 
not worth mentioning— but his position 
remained untouched. He was far from 
desiring to cast any reproach on the hon. 
and learned Member, as he had no doubt 
he acted from the most pure and con- 
scientious motives. 
Sir Frederick Pollock left the House. 
Mr. Williams Wynn defended the course 
pursued bythe hon. and learned Gentleman. 
When Mr. Brougham applied to the 
House for permission to defend the Queen 
at the Bar of the House of Lords it was 
made an exprees stipulation with him that 
he should not vote as Member of the 
House of Commons on the question, and 
the other Members of the House who 
acted as counsel gave the same pledge. 
He did not think the case of Poole a case 
in which the Tiouse ought to interfere. 
After what they had heard that night of 
the disgraceful conduct of the House when 
exercising judicial functions, he did not 
think the House would be very likely to 
redeem itself from that imputation if it set 
the precedent of interfering with muni- 
cipal elections. If they did, every case in 
which parties thought they could raise ob- 
iections would, instead of being taken to 
the King’s Bench, be brought to that 


House. And why? Because, if there were 
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a favourable administration, or a favour- 
able majority, it would be anticipated that 
the parties coming before the House would 
not lose the benefit of that majority. It 
would be remembered when the Municipal 
Reform Bill was introduced that he point- 
ed out to the House what must be the in- 
evitable consequence of it if a mayor were 
resolved to favour one party. He pointed 
out that very inconvenience. He was 
told that it would be provided against, 
and that assessors would be appointed to 
watch the conduct of the mayor. I[t so 
happened that the Clause was not intro- 
duced. Whether it was only intended to 
postpone it to a future occasion, in order 
to guard against the probability of future 
corruption, he knew not; but so high a 
confidence had Ministers in the new mu- 
nicipal authorities, and the way in which 
they would discharge their duties, that 
they did not think it necessary to take 
such a precaution with them. Whether 
old or new, he believed mayors now were 
much the same as mayors formerly, and | 
so they would be in future. They might | 
change the name, but the nature of the | 
thing was not changed—the animal mayor | 
still remained the same. The Municipal | 
Bill would not do away with the jobbing | 
and corruption on the part of those at the 
head of the municipality. They would 
doubtless possess the same private infor- 
mation, the same advantages, the same 
opportunities, and be subject to the same 
temptations as their predecessors ; and, if 
they were inclined to work injustice, they | 
could work it just as well wader the new 
system as the old. [*‘* Question.”] He 





was speaking to the question. Really 
he must say, this practice e of interrupting 
was as disgraceful as at ly W hich had been 


alluded to in the prior debate fof tha 

night. He was not to be put down in| 
that way when he felt that he had import- 
ant duties to discharge. He knew not 
how any Member could contribute more 
to the degradatic m of the House than by 
endeavouring, by the mere force of cla- 
mour, to overbear all opposition when 
questions of great judicial importance 
were under consideration. This was not 
a question that could be reasonably ex- | 
pected to pass swb silentio, and he must 
say these unseemly interruptions deserved 
rebuke. We thought to grant a Com- 
mittee in this case would be introducing a 
bad precedent for the reason he had stated, | 


{COMMONS} 


| petitioners no effectual redress ; 


i tribunals of 
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ready before a court of justice. He 
thought it was most fitting that they 
should have the decision of that court 
before they took any step in the matter. 
The Chancellor of — the Exchequer, 
when upon a former occasion the hon. and 
learned Member (Mr. Blackburn) called 
the attention of the House to the subject, 
he yielded to the opinion of the hon. 
Member for Montgomeryshire, and indeed 
of both sides of the House, that the 
petition should be printed, in order not 
to eratify their curiosity, but because, 
having brought charges against the 
official conduct of they might 
have an opportunity of mecting those 
charges; and he would not call the 
attention of the House to the fact—-that 
no petition had been presented to the 
House impugning in the slightest degree 
the facts stated in the petition. He need 
not recal to the attention of the House 
the great excitement which had been pro- 
' duced through the whole country, by the 
passing of the Municipal Reform Bill 
last Session, and the anxiety with which 
the country watched its operations. 
This was the first election in which the 
most serious charges against the Mayor 
(and not controverted by that officer), 
were brought specifically under the notice 
of the House; not, as the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite (Mr. Wynn) seemed 
to think, for the purpose of superseding 
the Courts of Law, but because in this 
instance the Courts of Law he feared had 
no jurisdiction, and could afford the 
and the 
Committee would be valuable in another 
aes of view, it would assist the House in 
s legislative capacity. Parliament was, 
in his Opinion, ju istified in acting In the 
manner proposed, because it was necessary 
he applied to the 


that a remedy should 
the Court of King’s Bench 


persons, 


oY 
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evil before 
could do so. 

Mr. Law thought it was the most in- 
accurate reasoning imaginable, to conclude 
that the parties who had not answered the 
petition by their silence confessed the 
allezations against them. Might it not, 
with as much fairness, be presumed that, 
like many Members of that House, these 
parties doubted the competence of the 
House to take into consideration the alle- 
gations of the petition until the ordinary 
justice had been found 
inefficient for that purpose. He saw, in 


and more especially as the case was al-| the proposed proceeding, the commence- 
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ment of a most dangerous 
with the Courts of Justice; and, if f 

other reason, he was determine d to 0} 
the motion. What, he asked, 
said of their consistency, if, after 
but a few hours ago declared their incom- 


ne no 


ose 


Ww oat be | 
having | 
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interference | 


| 
| 
| 
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petence to give a judgment upon such a 
question as one relating to their own | 
privileges, they were to turn round and 


say that they would judge in a case upon 
which it was even doubtful whether, by 
the laws of the land, they were a compe- 
tent tribunal? Would it not be said that 
they changed their deter ation with the 
view of asserting a party ques tion? Would 


min 


it not be said, that they dete eras upon 
converting themselves into a judicial 
tribunal in the case under akan ration, 
because they found that their pet Bill had 
not worked as well as they hoped, and in 
order that they might, by an arbitrary vote, 
correct those supposed defects throu 

the instrumentality of which, in this 


particular case, they had been discomfited 
at the last Municipal Election ? 


tended that the ordinary tribunals of 


justice were quite sufficie nt to give redress | 


in the alleged case, and there fore, on that 
ground, he hoped the House would resist 
the motion. 


The Solicitor-General: Although the 
hon. and learned Recorder kadai cated 
the introduction of political and party 


spirit into the discussion, he would leave 
' 


He con- | 


it to the House to say whether, if the 
subject had been brought on, it had not 
equally been met, inthat spirit. ‘The bia mn, 

and learned Gentleman said, it was un- | 
fairto presume that because the Mayor 
had not answered the charges of th 

petition, that therefore he had confessed 
his guilt. Why he (the Solicitor-General) 
did not assume his guilt, conclusively 

he only assumed it for the purpose of 
instituting an inquiry, not for awarding 
punishment. The petition had been 
printed eight days; Poole was one day's 
post from London, and not only had 


no counter petition arrived, but 
not find any hon. Member instructed to 
say on the Mayor’s behalf, that he denied 
the allegations of the petition. ad- 
mitted, indeed, that if the Courts of | 

were armed with powers of redress, it 
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tribunals were adequate for the purposes 
the intervention of the 
injurious 


onan = 
of justice, without 


House, 10 recedent or 


effect could resnit from the House acce- 
ding to t! In his opinion the 
Court of King’s Bench could not give the 
relief q 1 | | Litre s. They 
mi ove! 1, but could 
they e to th bitants of Poole for 
the: Ol the corp rate funds, 
while the im ily elected officers were 
in powe! 

\ yearleté cor Icd, that untilt 
Court ( i hv ei first tr d, : l 
found inadequate to the ends of justice, 
it would be highly improper in that House 
to vrant the oposed inquiry. If, 
ii ¥y r « rall a in th case of the 
borough of Poole, his constituents in 
Ni h would lose no time in demant ling 
a similar investigation into the appoint- 
ment of Its existing corporation, 

Mr. Blachhurne : if the hon. Member for 





Norwich could bring forward any case from 
that or any other Borough, of such gross 
misconduct as that of which he com- 
plained, he might rest assured of his 
| he: arty support, on a motion for a Com- 
mil t lle did not bring fo: , ird the 
case, as the hon. and learned Recorder 
said, for the purpose of punishment, but 
to prevent th to enable the 
Inhabitantsof } itwhichthe Act 
of last ssion 1 hey should do 

—elect their ¢ ip il officers, 
and get rid of those persons which had 
been palmed on them, under the pre- 
tence of that Act, and who, till removed by 
the Legislature, had the power of doing 


ny thing th thought proper, and, for 
jaught they knew, eB dd to get rid of 
ithe whole Corporate property. He did 
hy int the facts stated in petition 
lto be tuken as true, but only so far taken 
Ito be true, after the opportunity of an- 
i swering them, afforded by the printing of 
'the petition, as to grant an inquiry; and 
lif, on inquiry, they should be borne out, 

f(and he pledged himself that they 
| should) then he could not conceive that 
' the House would not grant him relief. If 
} the courts of law could effect the object 
| had in view, he would not have thought 
of the preset t Motion, but as no court of 


would be most inexpedient to apply to the | 


House; but at the saine time he main- 
tained that, inasmuch as the Committee 


if appointed, would be bound to report if 


it appeared to them that the ordinary | 


did 


that justice 


the House 


impossible 


Law could erant re lief if 
not interfere, it was 
could be done. 
Mr. Se TEC int Jac said, 
House to draw to itse IF the J 
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jurisdiction of 
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the different courts of the country was 
a most dangerous precedent. The effect 
of this inquiry, in which evidence would 
be forestalled, printed, spread abroad, and 
read by persons who might be jurors in 
a trial of an issue on this very question, 
would be most injurious. [‘* Cries of 
Question.” | 

Colonel Perceval said, that seeing no 
disposition on the part of the House to 
carry on the Debate with fairness to both 
sides, he felt called upon to move that 
the House should forthwith be adjourned. 

The House divided on this Motion— 
Ayes 37; Noes 109 ;—Majority 72. 

The House again divided on a Motion, 
that the debate be adjourned—Ayes 34; 
Noes 105;—Majority 71. 

Mr. Charles Buller moved, “ that Mr. 
Sergeant Jackson be now heard.” 

A long and desultory conversation en- 
sued, which, from the great noise and the 
number of hon. Members speaking in an 
inaudible tone, we could not comprehend, 
in the midst of which— 

Mr. 7. Duncombe proposed, that both 
sides should draw lots, whether the origi- 
nal Motion for adjournment or the amend- 
ment should be adopted. 

Mr. Wynn contended, that the con- 
duct of the Ministerial side of the House, 
in attempting to force on a discussion at 
that late hour, after they had by their 
interruptions at first suspended it, and the 
Opposition benches had become thinned 
in consequence, was aiming a vital blow 
at the privileges of Parliament. 

The House again divided on Mr. C. 
Buller’s Motion—Ayes 103; Noes 29; 
—Majority 74. 

Mr. Sergeant Jackson moved, that the 
debate be adjourned till five o’Clock the 
next day. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer stated, 
that before he suggested to the House the 
course which it appeared to him most ex- 
pedient to recommend, he felt it but jus- 
tice to the Friends around him, to the 
House, and to the public, that he should 
recall to the memory of hon. Members 
what had this night occurred, and should 
define accurately the position in which 
they were now placed. On a former night 
his hon. and Learned Friend (Mr. Black- 
burne) had presented a petition, alleging 
fraudulent and corrupt practices as exist- 
ing at the late clection fur Poole. The 

petition had been presented, and this night 


{COMMONS} 
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The question came on in the usual course. 
No objection whatever was raised against 
the discussion. A debate ensued, and it 
was apparently closed by the reply of his 
hon. and learned Friend. Subsequently, 
in a manner not inconsistent, it is true, 
with Parliamentary privilege, but at va- 
riance with general usage, and in a 
manner wholly at variance with Parlia- 
mentary convenience, the learned Ser- 
geant rose to address the House after the 
reply. Some interruptions having taken 
place an adjournment was moved, and, 
having been negatived, the motion was in 
other shapes renewed. In order to show 
the disposition of the House to continue 
the discussion, the question was put that 
the learned Sergeant should be now heard, 
and those very Gentlemen who complained 
that interruption had been given, were 
those who voted that the learned Member 
should not be heard. Again, a proposal 
having been thrown out by an hon. Mem- 
ber opposite (Mr. Scarlett), that the re- 
solution for a Committee should be now 
carried, but that to allow the naming of 
such Committee to take place at a future 
time, he and his friends had declared 
their perfect readiness to acquiesce in 
that proposition, This too had been re- 
jected by that side of the House from 
which the proposal had originally come. 
Considering, therefore, that in a_ full 
House, at an hour not unusual, a debate 
had been commenced in the accustomed 
manner, and brought, without objection, 
to its ordinary close—considering also 
that the imputed charge of unwillingness 
to hear the learned Sergeant had been 
but increased by a motion carried that he 
should be heard, he could but wish that 
this question should go to the public in a 
more intelligible shape, to explain the 
principles acted on by both sides of the 
Hlouse. Above all, it should be distinctly 
remembered that the Member for Stam- 
ford had made the important admission 
that the absence of his Conservative friends 
was explained by themselves in conversa- 
tions to him, and that they had candidly 
admitted it was a bad case, and that they 
could do no good. Such being the fact, 
he was willing to leave the whole in the 
hands of the public; and in deference to 
the health, however, of the Speaker, and 
of the time of the House, he thought the 
discussion had betier be brought to a 
close. 





was fixed by notice for its discussion. 


Mr. Wakley contended that the con- 
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duct of the hon. Gentlemen opposite | 
proved that they were afraid of an inquiry. | 
If they abused any privileges they might 
possess in this way, his Majesty’s Minis- | 
ters ought to interfere and take the sub- 
ject into their serious consideration. 

Mr. Wynn thought the hon. Member 
for Finsbury was taking rather too hizh 
ground when he interfered with the privi- 
leges of the House. He could recollect 
when Mr, Fox divided the House twenty- 
five times in one night, j 

Debate adjourned, 

The following is a List of the Ayes aud 
the Noes on the first Division. ‘The Lists 
of the two other Divisions were so like 
this that it is unnecessary to repeat them. 


List of the Nors. 
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Adam, Sir C. 
Aglionby, H. 
Anson, G. 
Attwood, T. 
Baines, FE. 
3aldwin, Dr. 
Barclay, D. 
Baring, I’. 
Barron, H. W. 
Bellew, Sir P. 
Bentinck, Lord G. 
Bernal, R. 
Bewes, I’. B. 
Bish, T. 
Blackburne, J. 
Blake, M. J 
Bowring, Dr. 
Bridgman, I. 
Brocklehurst, J. 
Brodie, W. B. 
Buckingham, J. S. 
Buller, C. 
Byng, G.S. 
Campbell, W. 
Cavendish, G. 
Cayley, E.S. 
Chalmers, P. 
Chichester, J. 
Crawford, W.S. 
Crompton, S. 
D’Eyncourt, C. T. 
Dillwyn, L. W. 
Divett, KE. 
Duncombe, T. 
Dundas, Hon. T. 
Elphinstone, H. 
Ewart, W. 
Fitzsimon, C. 
Gordon, R. 
Grey, Sir G. 
Grey, C. 
Hall, B 
Hlawes, B. 
Hay, Sir A. I. 
Ileathcoat, J. 
Hindley, ¢ 
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Hodges, T. 
Hiorsman, EF 
Hoskins, K. 
Howard, P 
Hume, J. 
Jephson, 
Jervis, J. 
Leader, J. T. 
Lefevre, S. 
Lennox, Lord G. 
Lennox, Lord A. 
Loch, J. 
Lushington, S. 
Macleod, R. 
Marsland, II. 
Maule, F. 
Morpeth, Lord 
Murray, J. A. 
Nagle, Sir R. 
O’Connell, M. J 
O’Conor lon 
O’Ferrall, R. M. 
O’Loghien, 
Parker, J. 
Pattison, J. 
Philips, e 
Phillipps, 
Ponsonby, on 

Potte ry R. 

Power, Ae 

Price, Sir R. 
Pryme, G. 

Rice, Kt. Hon. T S 
Roche, W. 

Roche, D. 
Roebuck, J. A. 
Rolfe, Sir R. 
Ruthven, BE. 
Sanford, EK. A. 
Scholefield, J. 
Scott, AP 

She ldon, Be Rae 
Smith, J. 

Smith, R. 

Stewart, P. 

Stuart, V. 


C.D. O. 


Sergeant 
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Thompson, TY. 
Thorneley, T. 

Tr roubridge, Sir’ Tb: 
Tulk, C. A. Wrig 


Wigney, I. N. 
Williamson, Sir IT. 
Wilson, HH. 

W oulfe, Sergeant 
hits oD, W, 


Vilhers, ¢ Wyse, T. 
Vakley, T. Vunew! G. 
Wallace, R. ~ Teller 
Warburton, I. Steuart, Rh. 
W ason, R. Stanley, kK. ‘ 
List of the AVES. 
Alsager, Captain Hogg, J. W. 
Balf sur, T. eae kc] 3, 
Baring, T. Law, Hon. C. E 
Jateson, Sir R. Lowther, J. 
Bethe!l, J. Parker, M. 


Blac Kstone, W.S. 
Borthwick, P. 


Par ry, Colonel 
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Bramston, T. Vi Praed, W. 
Brotherton, J Pringle A. 
Buller, Sir J Rae, Sir W. 
Chaplin, Colonel Reid, Sir J. 
Chisholm, A. W Scarlett, Hlon. R 
Eaton, R. J Sibthorp, Colonel 
Eley, Sir J. Vere, Sir, 

} ector, J. M. Ves¢ ys tion, i 
Tinch, G. Wyndham, W 
Forbes, W. Wynn, W. 

Fou ler, Ge Se ‘Yellers, 
Vreshfield, ? W J icks son, Sergeant, 
Ilamilton, Lord Perceval, Colonel 
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February 26, 1836. 


Friday 
‘ ’ 
Minvutes.] Bills. 
Exchequer Bills. 
Petitions presented. By the Earl of Happineton, from 
Thame, for the prolongation of 
time for paying for buil ling Workhouses. 
of CARLISLE, from Morpeth, for Relief from Agricultural 
Distress. 


Read a second time: 


the Union of 


OranGE Socireries.] The Earl of 
said, that a resolution on 
the subject of Orange Lodges having 
been agreed to by the House of Com- 
mons, and it having appeared by the 
public journals of this day, that the senti- 
ments contained in the Address to his 
Majesty, founded on that resolution, had 
received the assent of his Majesty, he 
wished to be informed by the noble Viscount 
at the head of his Majesty’s Government, 
to what extent that resolution went, and 
what societies it was intendetl to suppress ? 
He asked this question for the purpose of 
clearly satisfying his own mind; for, as a 
member of that socie ty against his h the 

resolution appeared to bee xpressly levelled, 

he was anxious to know how he 
frame his conduct as to the course that he 
ought to pursue hereafter 


W: nehelse a 


should 


with respeet to 


that society, aud what advice it would be 
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proper for him to tender to others who! 


were also members of the same associa- 
tion. Did it extend to Orange Societies, 
as at present instituted and governed 


by an oath, 


Duk 


er’ known wy signs? |The 
1—‘* There 


of Cumberlanc is no 
oath.”] Well, were those signs only to} 
be abandoned? Or was an association, | 
established in this country for the pro] 


tection of the Protestant interest, for the 


iced 


of those 





protection » principles which p! | 
his Majesty’s family on the throne of these | : 
realms for tl pportand protection of our 
Protestar titutions, to be wholly sup- 
pr ~ G r his own part, he shoug rht 
tha sll t signs and pass- words in s0- 
cleties were peace to be recretted. He 


in such a society as 
permitted. 
s 


<3 
which the 


greatly r tted that 
he alluded to they had been 
But the peculiar situation in 
Protestant body was placed, especially in 
Ire} , afforded some mitigating cir- 
cumstances for adopting such a course. 
He had gone over to Irelan d; he had been 
but a very few hours there; but he con- 
fessed that he went there for the purpose 
of making one common cause with the 
oppre ssed Protestants of that country, and 
to maintain that common interest which 
they n lly felt in the preservation of 


and 


} 
hutually 


their Protestant institutions. Certainly, 
the course pursued in Parliament on this 
occasion appeared tohim to be very ex- 


traordinary, The inquiry appeared to have 
been confined to the Orange institution, 


and to that alone. But, whatever might 
be doi with reference: to the Orange 
Socie tes $e would freely avow that the 


cause which that 


support he yet cl 


his heart ; and the course whic 


society was instituted to 
erished at the bottom of 


h he should 


take hereafter would mainly depend on 
the answer he received from the noble 
Viscount. Ue would, however, without 
hesitation say, that he would give his 
most sincere and cordial advice to the 
meinbers of the Society to abstain from 


secret signs. His creat wish was to up- 
hold pure and unimpaired their Protestant 


institutions, and to maintain those Pro- 


testant principles to which he had always 

1 attached, and which he plage 
support at the expense of property of 
lif. itsel fany of the sence xs of 


‘ rnmen appeared to him to be caleu- 
Jated to sacriiice the interests of the Pro- 
testant party in Ireland. Had it not been 
openly avowed, within a very short space 


{LORDS} 


‘of the 





of time, by that individual who possessed 
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such fearful power in Ireland, that he 
never had abandoned his project for the 
repeal of the Uniton—that, if he were 
disappointed in his views, he would recur 
to that measure—that, in fact, he only 
waited for an opportunity to have recourse 
to the best and most feasible means of 
attaining that object? When he saw the 
dreadful situation in which that country 
was placed, he could not avoid feeling the 
most pa inful apprehensions to the 
safety of the Prote stant population there. 
He held a letter inhis hand, which he had 
received sterday from Ireland, which 
gave the most appall ng account of the 
state to which the Protestant clergy of 
Ireland were reduced. He begged leave 
to read an extract from that letter. He 
would not, for obvious reasons, quote 
names. The writer stated—‘* So-and-so- 
was, on Sunday last, denounced in chapel, 
by the priest. So-and-so, who is obliged 
to keep a guard of police in his house, 
while walking with his children in his 
garden, received a notification that he 
should not long escape vengeance. So- 
and-so, a most respectable curate, was 
struck with a stone, and desperately 
wounded, This could not have been on 
account of tithe proceedings, as the in- 
dividual had nothing to do with any pro- 
ceeding of the kind.” He could multiply 
such cases an hundred, nay, a thousand- 
fold, to prove the hostility which was 
evinced towards the Protestant clergy. 
Under circumstances such as these, he 
should stand forward to support the Pro- 
testant institutions of Ireland. He im- 
plored his Majesty’s Ministers to vindicate 
the supremacy of the law in Ireland; and 
he could assure the noble Viscount that 
any measure which he might introduce for 
that purpose should command his support 
and assistance. He certainly did not 
= an, when he spoke of the Roman 

Catholic 3 of Treland, to include the Roman 
Catholics of England. Upon that point 
he should no further encroach on the time 
of their Lordships. There was, however 
another subject on which he deemed it 
necessary for him to make a few 

In his opinion the representative 
Crown in Ireland had not acted 
wisely, he might almost say that he had 
acted unconstitutionally, in removing from 
ofiice individuals who were Orangeme n, or 
who were suspected of being Orangeme n— 
The case to which he was about to call the 
attention of their Lordships was, he be- 
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lieved, unparalleled. He alluded to the | his title, his property, ¢ id, 
case of Mr. Lee, who, on the fourth of De- | and he stat } 
cember last had received a notification 

from the Castle of Dublin that he had | t at 

been selected to fill the situation of Hieh}  ' D t 
Sheriff of the county of Wexford; but, on | from the ] 

the sixteenth of February, after he had | with the ¢ 

rone to considerable expense, Mr. I 

was removed from the situation 

eround that he was an Ovrangeman, o1 

rather that he was suspected of being an 

Orangeman. The fact, hor 

ieved was, that Mr. Lee had refused 

sign a requisition for a mecting to ¢ 

a complimentary Address to tl Lord 

Lieutenant. The noble Earl referred to! MM y's t ; 
the correspondence which had tal first t 

onthe subject. The first lett he ¢ 

notification, on the fourth of D mber,;to tl Est « 

1835, of Mr. Lee’s appointment to the | adopt, and tl 

situation of High Sherif of the county oc} ied 

Wexford. The second, a letter from Mr. | lost in 1 

Lee, announcing that he had imade all the | imi tel I 

necessary arrangements, nd was readv to | that as lovalty t = 


undertake the duties of the office; in-|tion to the defence of the Prot i 
quiring also when the commission would | of the empire was | | 
be sent down, and stating that no time | Orange Soci 

was to be lost. The third letter was | would sce t! 

dated Dublin Castle, February 16th, and mmend 

informed Mr. Lee that his Excellency t! » 12 re to t! 

Lord Lieutenant, having learned, from a | Orangemen of | t 
quarter on which he could place perfect | secret oath [ty 

reliance, that Mr. Lee was an aber istifut » th 
an Orange Lodge, he felt himself obli 

to annul his appointment, and to pl 

another gentleman in his si i 
letter expressed regret tha 
been put to any expense or inc 

in consequence of the change. Now, from 
a communication which had since b 

received, it appeared that Mr. Lee \ 

ready to prove that he w t t! 

time, or ever had been, a member of an! had b 3 
Orange Lodge. Such proceedings wei Duke. I] : | 
not to be borne. If Government had come , ex} from ‘ls 


to the determination that no pers 
* . a? iS : oT 
holding Protestant principles ould | | \ yori 
PY ' 
elected to office in Ireland, in God’s n ti v1 to ' i 
1 ! a 4 } . } 


let the fact be fairly avowed, but do 
let gentlemen, like Mr. Lee, be insulte: 
this manner. He had felt it right, under! were m 


the circumstances of the country, to join | should not | lL upon to take a 
the Orange association. He wished that | strong 1 fore t 

there was no such thing as party fecling, | tions of t . 
except that great party feeling which h O 

for its object the welfare of the country. | should not fee! n sary to ip 


He joined the Orange institution beeanse | those Resolutions b 
he believed that it would prove the salva-jever; but that th i which 
tion of Protestantism : and, ifit cost him! had been ress f | 
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honourable 

' ntlemen belonging to Orange 
ties, who had declared their intention 
to withdraw from those societi , tog ther 
with the unanimous vote of the ira of 
Comni | combine 


s on the subject 
to put an end to Orange socicties, with- 


a manner so_ especially 
rate by o 


Soci 


‘ ‘ La 
j , WOUIG 








out any further interference on the part 
P 1: a eK Sy ‘ P ; : : 
either of his Majesty’s Government or of 
» i- r 2 | . 
Parliament. He owned, however, that 


ch of the noble Earl 


Juke, and of following 


Hlustrious Duke had 





so clearly and distinct] elven. If that 
should be (as he trusted) the course which 
the noble Earl should eventually follow, 


Y a 

he should of all be 
bury all the past in 
further rvation, 


anxious to 
and to re- 
or from 


most 
oblivion, 


men 


frain from all 
the further expression of 
opinion on so painful a a As to the 
which the noble Earl had put 
to him, with resp ct to the extent of the 
Resolutions which had been passed by the 
House of © ommons, all that he could do 
was to refer to the terms of the Resolutions 


OS 


question 
i 


difference of 


fLORDS} 


ir 
| 


| he gave the noble 


, would 


rm. He trusted, that 
‘arl had devoted more 
subject, he would 
imitating the example | 


itself which were these: —‘“ That a 
humble address be presented to his Ma- | 
jesty, praying that his Majesty will 
be graciously pleased to take such mea- 
sures as to his Majesty may seem ad- 
visable for the effectnal discouragement of 


} lovin] ” 
OF inve-lodo¢ S-—-—-, 


That passage dis- 
tiuetly pointed to those societies, as at 
present constituted. The Resolution pro- 

:—‘fand generally of all political 
of a different 
using secret signs and sym- 
bols, and acting by means of associated 
branches.” That part of resolution 
was intended to prevent evasion by the 
assumption of 


( ies, exclugime persons 
1 ware : 
rete 10us I vith, 


} 
the 


other 


some 


course every other society answering to 
the description must feel itself compre- 


hende 


| in the scope and tendency of the 
re soluti ion. He must again, therefore, 


confess iii anxious hope that what ha 
been done would be found sufficient for 
the attainment of the object in view? and 
that neither Government nor Parliament 
would be ealled upon to take any further 
measure. He gave the noble Earl credit 
for the sineerity with which the noble 
Hark belt the principl hich he had 

veil d for the resolution with whieh 


name; and of 
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he had declared that he would maintain 
those principles; although he thought 
that the noble Earl had been betrayed 
into a little exaggeration when he talked 
of his readiness to sacrifice his title and 
his life; for neither the one nor the other 
was in the least danger. But although 
Karlcredit for sincerity, 
give him eredit for wisdom 
vith resp¢ 


Orange Societies. 


he could not 
and prudence ect to the course 
which he had stated it to be his intention 
to pursue. He thought the noble Earl 
find the Protestant religion safer 
and stronger without the aid of any of 
these socic And when the noble Earl 
called on his Majesty’s Government to 
maintain the supremacy of the law, all 
that he could say in answer was, that he 
knew of no instance in which the law had 
not been carried into effect for the pro- 
tection of all classes of his Majesty’s sub- 
jects. He was not prepared to enter into 
the case which had been alluded to by 
the noble Earl; but he understood that 
the appointment of Mr. Lee to the shriev- 
alty of the county of Wexford had not 
been confirmed, because it was believed 
that that gentleman belonged to an 
Orange society. The principle on which 
his Majesty’ s Government in Ireland had 
acted was, of not appointing to any office 
-—and more especially to any office of the 
magistracy or the police—any one who, 
belonging” to a secret society, was bound 
to pay obedience to another power besides 
that of the State, and who was identified 
in his feelings and wishes with only a por- 
tion of the inhabitants of the country. 
The Larl of JVinchilsea said, that Mr. 
Lee never was a member of the Orange, 
or any other society. Ile had refused to 
sign an address requiring the sheriff to 
call a county meeting to address the Lord- 
lientenant, and that was the reason for his 
having been used in this manner which he 
(the Earl of Winchilsea) had described. 
As to what had fallen from the noble Vis- 
count with reference to himself, he must 
be allowed to say, that he should form his 
own judgment as tothe course which he 
should pursue with a view to the best in- 
terests of his country. He was not a 
party man; and his only object was to 
protect the church to which he belonged. 
He hoped that the advice which had been 
given by the illustrious Duke would be 
followed, and that the Orange societies 
would be dissolved; although it was no- 
torions that a conspiracy existed in Ire- 


ties, 
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land for the subversion of the Protestant! performed by a man in the situation ef 
church and the Protestant government. | the noble Lord at the Lead of the Go 
The Marquess of Londonderry should} vernment of Lreland, to treat with hospi- 
not have troubled their Lordships but for) tality an individual just warm from the 
what had fallen from the noble Visevunt.| aspersions which he had east upon t 
The whole of the proceedings of the Lord | Crown ond upon the upper tiou of Par- 
Lieutenant of Ireland, since he had been} liament, and wh ( t h ) 
in that country, had been solely and ex-| have excited nothing ! ( 
clusively directed to uphold the Catholic i dignation, Tle h ! his Piiend 
party against the Protestant party. Hej near him would fol 
said that advisedly. All the appointments | which he had ma 2 
in Ireland, within that pertod, had been | ment to the ofh ert 
decidedly influenced, by one individual, | by moving for papers iliu ft 
who is a Catholic. This partiality was) fact that th »! it of Mir. | to 
going forward in every part of the country. | the office had not been contirmed 
If the noble Viscount would aet upon his | that Gentleman ld not sizn anad ; 
declaration, that there should bea fairand | to the Lord-lieuien i Lord- 
honest upholding of Protestant as well as! tenant had made a chou 
of Catholic interests, he should have his land t hich 
firm and cordial support upon every mea- |! we i for | of R 
sure which he might brine forward with! breakfast at Belt isi 
such an object. But the fact was, and no! gent! ' 
one connected with Ireland could deny it, 9 Pon loval m 
that there was one universal degradation | who helo 1 to the 
to which the Protestants of Ireland were! took ! 
at present subject : and unless the manne | ¢ 
in which the Government of Treland tad | pres 
been lately conducted were changed, the | two { 
most fatal consequences must ensuc. He s a nol 
could not but regret that the noble indi-| tainly a valve, 
vidual, whom privately he must ev | t! ted 
spect, in consequence of his long know- by the fact 1] 
ledge of him, should have been officiaily | while he cont Lint 
connected with one of the most monstrous, | country, s lat his | 
he had almost said one of the most un-| C nya is a | 
justifiable, acts that had ever been don | whom the Lord Lieut 
by any individual who had held the sta- | chaplan T! cons 
tion in Ireland now oceupied by the noble | the Conse ve oat 
Lord. That that noble Lord should enter- | 1 e! Vat | | \ 
tain a person at his table who had been | or two mont ter the dey thie 
recently making speeches so abominable | Lord Licutes le Pro Con- 
—reviling royalty on the one side, and } servatin had a in t] 
treating their Lordships’ House with deri- | place, at which no tess than eight hundred 
sion on the other—that he should have | of the Protestant Con es { 
treated that person as a guest at his table; were present, not one of whom had gor 
that he should have invited him to a royal | near the Lord Licutenant’s break! sand 
feast (for a royal feast it was), and that | the property of these gentlemen who had 
such a circumstance should have been | thus assembled, and who adyoeated pri 
passed over by the first Minister of the | ciples diametrically opposed to those which 
Crown, without having submitted it to} the noble Viscount attempted to promul- 
their Lordships’ attention, or without | gate in Ireland, was estimated at 
having recalled that Lord Lieutenant; | a-year. The noble Viscount smiled but 
and that Ireland should have been witness | he could tell the noble Viscount that 
to such a degradation, and to such repre- | these facts told heavily against the noble 
hensible conduct, was, he must say, most | Viscount’s Lieutenant, or | uld rathe 
monstrous. The circumstance to which he | say, against the Lord-Licutcuant of the 
had adverted ought to have been visited | hon. and learned Member for blin, 
with the severest censure; for it certainly | which could not be controverted. He had 
was one of the most disgraceful acts ever! stated circumstances which the noble 
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Viscount could not deny; he made a|tenths of the property and occupiers of 

charge of misconduct which he defied the | the parish were decidedly against the 
noble Viseount to defend. When the | Bill. 

noble Viscount acted agreeably to his pro- Ir, HZume strongly supported the Bill, 

fi he should be prepared to bury |} and expressed his astonishment that his 

in oblivion all that had passed; but so | hon. Friend, who was once so decided a 

long as Catholic exhibitions were excused | Reformer, should resist this Bill, and on 

and patronised by the Government of | grounds that used to be adopted by all 

Ireland: so lone as Catholics were ap- | those who were against salutary reforms, 

poi to all the « in the gift of | and ail measures calculated to place in the 

that ¢ , and the Conservative | hands of the people the management of 

; who had h stly j th ir own affairs. As to the statements 

! tv, e displaced in order | that had been made against the Bill, he 

rt tions on Catholic | must take the liberty of saying that there 

] i ited,. thi | was scareely one of them that was con- 

cou \ ( lL ¢ 1 Uy » tht nt with the truth. It would be satis- 

had pursued), it | factory to Know, more ¢ xplicitly, whiat 

i to ry In Cone | Ui ame of the mone Vy that was raised. 

0 ofien used | Uwing to the divisi ni of ee , the re were 

L th rl was | Many places v holly with out lights, though 

¢ f—th s | though they were paid for; what became 

t of the ;of the money? At present there were 

i | m 1 trusts, and, of course, nineteen 

\ \" vyeis and nineteen clerks attendant 

| to ld t words | thereupon, oe 1,100 Commissioners. 

of th ind; | Surely benefitand saving must result from 

1 ' Visco 4 uct | the co olidaton of tl ese several Boards, 

and ( ( ri is cChunged, 1 &ec, As to the vil war that had hee 

| , i to the prin- | mentions 1, that we ould i put an end to at 

ein] i, soble Viscount avowed | the next election. The people at present 

heir di n j had no control over the Boards. The 

dropped, }expense of the Boards was 6,0002.; one- 

Eee jfourth we uld be suthicient. He hoped 

fthat the Llouse would allow the Bill to be 

‘ I > | read a second time; in the Committee, 

February 26, 1 jany matters of detail that were deemed 

H San eure Pee choose could be corrected. He 

aad | most cord: rally seconded thesecond reading. 

| Ir. i ilks contended that the contem- 

\ ! , | ir | ted ebange would be attended with 

u d reading of jilagrant injustice, and referred to the 

tl ras I Bill. jiailure of two former attempts of these 

a i et ve, as an amend. | ies to obtain the Bill now before the 

ment. that six months’ be substituted for | House. The cost of those experiments 

the 1‘ now.” The Bill purported to been most improperly taken by the 

have the cilect of consolidating the | vestry out of the poor-rates. He was sure 
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it would have no such effect. 


contrary, it would have the effect 


cing the Government of the parish, 


} ‘ : } ! a 
raca the pavements, 1 the hands 


; who were not caleulated, either 


ir knowledge or property, to give 


nee to the parisn, The persons 
itr } as ie 
d forward this Bili had promot d 
s of civil war among themselves; 
had ends ivoured to ¢ xelt C » the 
‘ | a. oe 
in among tue inhabitants gene- 
Fine parties had not the confidence 


1¢ inbabitants; on the contrary, nine- 

















that the affairs of the parish could not be 
better conducted than by the Boards as at 
present constituted, and he hoped that this 
Bill would be thrown out by such a majo- 
rity as to deter the parties promoting it 
from again annoying the House by a fresh 
application. 

Sir 8S, Whalley said, that the consolida- 
tion of the Boards must necessarily lead 
to a dimi inutio 1 of expense, anda saving 
of the paris ish money. While the measure 
would give the people, which they had not 
at present, a control over their own affairs, 
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The House divided on the Motion for | 
the second reading—Ayes 133; Noes] ‘\'iruns, WW ae lev, Sit. 
127; Majority 6. os LEI 
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Vyvyan, Sir R, Wyndham, W. the support of the children of her husband. 
oo — Young, J. She was, however, shortly afterwards taken 
be dens age en agai a warrant signed by the sé 
Wilbraham, Hon.R. ‘Tooke, W. p Acagathnd ravenna Eee 
Wortley, Hon. J. Wilks, J. ee ee ae ma at 


Bill read a second time. 


Poor Laws—Jane Cuampron’sCase.] 
Captain Pechell, in presenting the 
Petition of which he had given notice, 
claimed the indulgence of the House, as 
the case was one that deserved the most 
serious consideration, being from an un- 
fortunate woman, named Jane Champion, 
who had been committed to prison by the 
Magistrates of Seaford for not supporting 
the children of her husband who had been 
transported for seven years, leaving his 
wife unable to provide for them. The 
Magistrates held that as her husband was 
civilly dead, she stood in the position of a 
widow, and was liable to support her 
family. Inso peculiarly novel and dis- 
tressing a case, he begged at once to state 
that he by no means intended to cast cen- 
sure on the Magistrates (who were not 
Justices of the Peace for the county of 
Sussex, but Magistrates of a cinque port) 
who, he believed, had acted to the best of 
their judgment, and as the law was laid 
down to them. He must also express his 
approbation of the manner in which the 
case had been gone into when he Jaid it 
before the Secretary of State and the 
Board of Poor-law Commissioners, who 
were complained of in the petition. The 
petitioner, Jane Champion, was living 
with her husband at Seaford when he was 
convicted of receiving stolen goods and 
sentenced to seven years’ transportation, 
Jeaving his wife and six young children 
totally unprovided for. “The parish, con- 
sequently, gave the necessary allowance, 
which, however, was discontinued on the 
Poor-law Amendment Bill coming into 
operation, and the six children were taken 
into the workhouse. ‘The mother went to 
Brighton, where she was obtaining a bare 
subsistence for herself, when she was taken 
up on a warrant, signed by the Rev. J. 
Carnagie, a Magistrate at Seaford, as an 
idle and disorderly person, and was ordered 
into the workhouse, on refusing to enter 
which, she was committed under the 
Vagrant Act to the House of Correction 
for twenty-one days. Iler period of 
punishment having expired she returned 
to Brighton, there again to sustain herself, 
but still unable to do any thing towards 





the Bench at Seaford, where the Magis- 
trates decided as before that her husband 
being civilly dead she was liable,as awidow, 
for the maintenance of her children; and 
in this opinion they were backed by the 
authority of the Poor-law Commissioners 
who considered that her husband being 
transported for seven years, the wife had 
lost her privilege of coverture, and that, 
unless she went intothe workhouse to assist 
in supporting her children, or would take 
them away, she was liable to be convicted 
and punished as a vagrant. He begged 
to observe, that the Vagrant Act required 
that depositions should be made as to the 
ability of the petitioner to maintain her 
children, which in this case had not been 
done; and moreover, this woman was 
deprived of her husband, who went to sea 
against his consent, and the parish took 
the children into the workhouse, leaving 
the mother to provide for herself, which 
she was ready and willing to do. It was 
also to be ebserved, that the law not 
permitting her to marry again, deprived 
her of the advantage of a second husband, 
who might be found to provide for the 
children; and hence the danger of an 
immoral act being committed, which in 
his opinion the state of the law actually 
promotes. He, therefore, called on the 
hon. Barenet, the Member for Wigton, 
to support the petition of this woman, and 
thereby prevent the uecessity of her seek- 
ing a temporary companion [/oud and 
continued laughter| who would undertake 
the care of her till the return of her real 
husband from New South Wales. And 
here was the anomaly in the law; for the 
Board of Poor-law Commissioners and the 
Magistrates of Seaford, declared that the 
absence of the transported husband for 
seven years, renders the wife liable, as a 
widow, to the support of the children of 
her husband, and yet this woman cannot 
marry. That was having one law for the 
Poor-law Board, aud another for the 
Ecclesiastical Court. Hfe (Captain Pechell) 
had given this Petition some attention, 
and he had reason to believe no case 
could be quoted where a decision in point 
had been come to. If he was wrong 
some learned Gentleman would correct 
him; but believing that no case could be 
cited, he thought that this woman, who 
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could neither sue nor be sued, nor obtain 
redress at law, for the suffering she had 
endured, and was still likely to endure, 
was entitled to the benefit of the nice 
point of law, under the severe interpre- 
tation of which she had been punished. 
He had been told in that House, that the 
Lord Chief Baron of the Exchequer was 
more likely to form a correct opinion on a 
point of law than a Captain in the Royal 
Navy; but he replied then as he main- 
tained now, that on principles of justice 
and eguity, he considered that a Captain 
in the Navy could give as correct and 
honest an opinion as any lawyer, and he 
confidently appealed to the law-oflicers 
of the Crown to declare the real state of 
the law as regarded the unfortunate peti- 
tioner. The hon. and gallant Member 
read the prayer of the petition, which en- 
treated the House to give such directions 
to the Poor-law Commissioners, or to the 
Magistrates acting under them, as would 
prevent her from being ragain incareerated 
in the House of Correction; and in moving 
that the petition be brought up, he begged 
to remind the House, that Mr. Justice 
Lawrence had laid it down, ina case of 
man and wife, that the wife was not an- 
swerable for the husband’s breach of duty, 


and that though morally liable, yet in law | 
He, | 


therefore, trusted that the Government | 


she could not be said to be guilty. 


would give the petition that consideration 
which he believed they were always ready 
to afford in such cases. 

Mr. Fox Maule said, that it appeared 
to him that the case which the hon. and 
gallant Officer had brought before the 
House was one which it would have been 


much more expedient to have referred to | 
the consideration of that department of | 


the Government to which he (Mr. Fox 
Maule) belonged; for although he was 
one of those who would never interpose to 


prevent an appeal to that House, where | 


wrong had been endured, or injustice in- 


flicted, he, at all times, thought it tended | 


much to the establishment of a very in- 
convenient as well as dangerous precedent, 
that the time of the House should be 
taken up, when there was another tribu- 
nal to which the party complaining might 
appeal. He believed that the whole of 
the difficulty in the case had arisen out of 
an error in the first order issued by the 
Magistrates. In that order, instead of 
* Mrs. Champion and children,” the word 
and” was accidently omitted, and thus 
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lthe children only were admitted to the 
| poor-house. But without endeavouring to 
enter into the particulars of the case at 
that moment, he would merely assure the 
gallant Officer that if he would put the 
petition in his bands, he would take every 
step to have the matter fully inquired into, 
and would take care that all the pro- 
tection of the law should be extended to 
the petitioner. 

Major Beauclerk thought that the time 
of the House never lost in inquiring 
into cases where the liberty of the subject 
had been trespassed upon. He certainly 
could not help regarding the Poor-laws 
Amendment Act, in its present shape, as 


Was 


a most atrocious law, and one which 
called loudly upon the Legislature for 
amelioration and improvement. In the 


present case, it appeared that the husband 
was transported for seven years. That 
was no fault in the wife. Yet, under this 
Act, the Magistrates, it would seem, had 
it in their power to punish the wile for the 
}erimme of the husband. This might be 
law, but it was not justice. He thought that 
the Poor-law Commissioners, when they 
found the law operating in this obviously 
unjust manner, ought to come forward 
themselves to suggest improvements. It 
oucht to be the wish and endeavour of all 
parties to make this new law operate use- 


t 
fully and beneficially, instead of harshly 





and oppressively. 

Mr. Curtets hoped 
Government would immediately take the 
matter into It was 
the bounden duty of Ministers not to lose 


and trusted, that 


their consideration, 
a single hour in obtaining the hichest 


Commissioners were right or wrone in the 
committal of this poor woman as an idle 
and disorderly person. It would be most 
satisfactory to him, as a country gentle- 
man, not having had the benefit of a legal 
education, to know what was the opinion 
of the law-othcers of the Crown upon the 
point, 

Captain Pechell would rest perfectly 
satisfied under the assurance that the sub- 
i ject should be taken into the immediate 
consideration of the Government, and that 
the opinions of the law-ofticers should be 
taken upon it. 

Petition to lie on the Table. 


| 

} 

‘ 

} 

. HOS 
|} iegal opinioa, as to whether the Poor-law 
| 

| 

{ 

| 

| 

| 

| 


Ornance Socteries.| Mr. Henry 
Maxwell: 1 am directed by his royal 
Highness the Duke of Cumberland, to 
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state that in consequence of his Majesty’s 
wish expressed in answer to the Address 
of the House of Commons, his royal 
Highness has taken steps, in concert with 
all the leading members of the Orange 
Society now in London, to recommend to 
them the dissolution of that Society. And 
I am further directed by his royal High- 
ness to state that it is his intention imme- 
diately to take steps for the dissolution of 
the Orange Society of Great Britain and 
the colonies. 

Lord John Russell: T also must state 
to the House, that I had this morning the 
honour to transmit to his royal Highness 
the Duke of Cumberland a copy of the 
votes of this House, containing the Ad- 
dress of the Commons to his Majesty on 
the subject of Orange-lodges, and also 
the gracious answer of re Majesty to that 
Address, and I have had the honour to 
receive from his Royal Highness the 
following reply : 

* St. James’s Palace, Feb. 26, 1836, 
“My Lonp—l have received your Lord- 
ship’s leiter with the enclosed printed copies 
of the resolutions of the House of Commons 
containing an address on the subject of Orange 
lodges, and other similar societies, together 
with his Majesty’s most 
Before I had received your Lordship’s com- 
munication ly taken ste ps, 1n cOn- 


fracious answer, 


I he 1d alrea 


members of the Loyal Orange Institution in 
Ireland, to recommend its immediate dissolu- 
tion, in conformity with the loys ‘ prin rj les ‘of 
that institution. J have only to add 1 shall 
take immediate steps to diss ca the Loyal 
Oranve Institution in Great Britain. 
“ [have the honour to be, yours sincerely 

: “ Ernest.” 
“ To the right hon. Lord John Russell.” 

Timber Durirs.] On the Question 
that the House resolve itself into a Com- 
mittee of Supply, 

Mr. Alderman Thompso: 2 wished to take 
that opportunity of correcting several state- 
ments which had been made by the right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. P. Thomson) the 
President of the Board of Trade, with 
respect to what he had stated at a public 
meeting upon the subject of the Timber 
Duties. The right hon. Gentleman had 
stated during his absence, that he should 
have wished to put a question to him had 
he been present—namely, whether a re 
port he the President of the 
Trade, had read in the newspapers of a 
speech which he (Mr, Alderman Thomp- 
son) was supposed to have made at a 


Board of 


IMONS} 





ithe same evening 


| practice 


guished | 
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meeting of the Ship Owners’ Society of 
London were correct or not; it being 
stated in that speech that he (Mr, Alder- 
man Thompson) had charged the right 
hon, Gentleman with the intention of 
surreptitiously passing the Bill through 
the House for the purpose of changing 
the duties on timber. What he (Mr, 
Alderman Thompson) stated on that point 
was this:—that the shipping interest, the 
colonial interest, and the other interests of 
the country connected with the timber 
trade, were placed in a most disadvan- 
tageous position from the circumstance 
of a noble Lord, the President of the 
Council, having stated in another place, 
that it was not at present the intention of 
the Government to propose any alteration 
in the timber-duties, whilst his right bon. 
Friend (Mr. Poulett Thomson) stated on 
in that House, that 
it was the intention of the Govern- 
ment to make certain changes in the 
duties, which at the proper time it would 
be his duty officially to announce. Now, 
what he (Mr. Alderman Thompson) stated 
was this, that he considered the 
which of late years had been 
adopted, of introducing measures at a 
late period of the Session greatly affecting 
the commercial interests of the country, 
as regarded the reduction or alteration of 
duties on articles of merchandize—a very 
dangerous and unwise practice. And he 
further stated, that if such a practice were 
adopted with Fegard to the timber-duties, 
he t thought it would not be a fair course 
of proceeding towards those great and im- 
portant interests which were concerned in 
the timber trade. But he begged dis- 
tinctly to state, that he never said, nor ever 
ntended to say, anything that could by 
possibility give pain to the feelings of his 
right hon. Friend, for whom, in spite of 
some strong political differences, he had a 
very sincere personal regard. 

Mr. Poulett Thomson was glad to hear 
from his hon. Friend, that he had not, at 
the meeting referred to, made use of any 
language calculated to impair that friend- 
ship which he was proud existed between 
them. THis hon, Friend being now pvre- 
sent, he would shortly restate what he had 
stated last evening, namely, that there 
was no discrepancy whatever between 
what had been stated by his noble Friend 
in another place, and what he himself had 
stated in his place in that House—that it 
was not the intention of Government to 
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introduce any measure on the 
these duties at early a period of the 
Session. Any Bill upon the subject must 
be founded upon the Report of the Com- 
mittee, and the Report of the Committee 
it would be impossible to act upon until 
1837. He could assure his hon. Friend, 
that whenever the Bill 
ample time should be given 
ing it in the House. 


so 


Was prepare 


i 
for consider- 


Maut-Tax.] Mr. 2 rose, 
pursuant to notice, to ask right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer what information he had to giv 
to the House respecting the memori 
that were submitted to the Treasury: 
the course of last year from the maltsters 
of England and Wales; first, « 





onecrall 


the injury sustained by them from th 
alteration in the allowance of seventeen 
and a half per cent, in licu of twenty per 
‘ent, under the operation of the Act 

11 George 4th, referred in the 15th 
Report of the Commissioners of | 
Inquiry, page 21, appendix No. 44, N 


49; and also with respect to the prevalen 

of illicit malting in Ireland 

the same Report, page 54 
i i 


The Chancellor of the E cheques tated, 
that on receiving the memorials to which 
the hon. Gentleman referre I. he felt it 
be hi me ity at once to direct an investi- 
gation into the facts of the allezation 


contained in them. Up to the year | 


he found that the duty n’malt was Hable 


to an allowance or reduction of tweut 

4 ~ | .. ta . 1 , 
per cent, but while this allowance was 
made on the one hand, the malisters er 


the other were subject to very severe and 


very inconvenient excise restrictions In 
the year 1830, the maltsters themselves 


ee 
dl reike ve 


proposed that if Government wou! 





them from those severe restrictions, that 
the allowance of twenty per cent should 
be reduced to seventeen and a-half pet 
cent; and in consequence an arrangement 


these conditions, 


He should be 


occasion, 


based upon 
into effect. 
any future 


prepar ed 


it Lacey be 


when 


more convenient to the House, to state 
what the reasons were which induced him 
to think that a compliance with the re- 


ild not 
he 
the 


ne- 


quest set forth in the memorial wor 
be expedient ; it was right that 
should lose no time in stating that 
eflect of the request contained in the | 
morial, if it were conceded, would be to 


but 


afford a reduction in the tax of no more| were sincere ‘in 


{Frs. 


sub} yect of 
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br she 1, 


, 
no veneh 


than one penny a reduction af- 
fording little or t to individuals, 
whilst the effect of it on the revenue would 
be to cause a reduction of not less than 

1,000/. a year. With respect to the 
second part of the hon. 
the prevalence 


164 


mats 
1 


illicit malt- 


Gentk 


of 


ques- 
tiou, namely, 


ing in Ireland, he could only state that the 
best attention of the Government was di- 
rected to the subject, and that if the 
present force in that country were not 
i found sufficient to put ais p to the 
practice, a Bill would be brought into 
Parliament for the purpose of arming the 


ae Governme 


oe cae 
was Carried | 

! 
on | 


6.4 . ' 
nt with adaltional powel De 





Pootr Boroven.| Mr. J. Dlackburne 
moved that the adjourned debate on the 
vorouch of Poole be resumed. 

Lord John Russell said, if it were the 
lisp m of the House that the debate 

uich Was Interrupt | four o'clock this 
i i hould be re umed, he should be 
quite ready to aecqui 

r. Maclean said, that as the Order of 
| Day for the House resolving itseli into 
1 ¢ mitt had beens: wed, he : should 
inly per re in bringing forward his 

ion on the subject of Spain, 
r, Thom i) nhe said, if the 
Hi hh dl pe \ of deci line’ which 
moti hould have precedence, he should 
vote r the « ination of the debate 
which w j it four o’clock this 
morning upon the distinct understanding 
that it should be resu 1 again at five 
‘clock this d If the hon. and learned 
Member’s m n on Foreign Affairs 
h } juence be turther post- 
t b Members on 
h ls ir oO! i! hi ote he must 


ight hon. Gentleman,the Mem- 
romeryshire (Mr. Wynn), 





and his friends, for their frivolous and 
itious opposition at four o'clock this 
morning. If those Gentlemen were so 
exceedingly fond of divisions, he coal 
m with one upon this occasion, 


favour the 
{ hw House 
hould have 


or he would certainly divide 


: seats i 

on the que which motion sh 
1 

yrecedence,. 


fy ae 
Mr. Hawes said 


was more often made us 
Aa 


assertion 
entlemen 


if no one 


4% 
9 ta 


Ol ‘by G 


opposite, ag inst pickaliine farther with 
the debate at four o'clock this morning, 
than that the question at issue was a 
creat ¢¢ en nal question. Now he 


f hon. Gentlemen opposite 
that declaration, they 


ap pre he nae led, 
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ought not for one moment to hesitate 


Poole Borough. 
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Arratrs oF Sparin.] Mr. Maclean 


giving precedence to the hon. and learned | said, that as his motion was fixed to come 


Member for Huddersfield. 

Mr. Williams Wynn must, in the first | 
place, tell the hon. Member for Finsbury | 
that it was not his motion that adjourned | 
the debate. He did not make any mo- 
tion. He did unquestionably support the 
adjournment. But he supported it from 
the spirit which he saw manifested on the 
Ministerial side, to press a question which 
appeared to him to be establishing a most 
dangerous precedent, and calculated to 
lead to the most tyrannical and oppressive 
proceedings on the part of a predgminant 
party in that House—whether Whig or 
Tory; and because he believed that the 
consequences of the motion made last 
night would be more fatal than any he | 
had ever known brought forward. He 
was told, that as it was a ereat constitu- 
tional question he ought to be anxious 
that it should be brought forward in pre- 
ference to anything else. He admitted it 
to bea great constitutional question ; but 
that was no reason why he should be 
anxious it should be brought forward be- 
fore any other proceeding, when he resisted 
it as a most dangerous motion, and one 
which ought not to be brought forward at 
all. The motion before the House was, 
that the Order of the Day be read for the 
House to resolve itself into a Committce 
of Supply. That motion must be dis- 
posed of before the House could proceed 
further. 

Lord John Russell said, he had been 
misunderstood. He moved the Order of 
the Day for the House to resolve itself 
into a Committee, that being the usual 
course; but when the hon. and learned 
Member for Huddersfield (Mr.Blackburne) 
moved the resumption of the debate on 
the Poole case, he had expressed a wish 
to give way. What the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had just said relating to the im- 
portance of the question, rather convinced 
him (Lord John Russell) the more, that 
the House had better come to a decision 
upon that question first, while the House 
was well attended. He therefore asked leave 
to withdraw his motion. 

Mr. Williams Wynn apprehended, that 
a motion having been once put it could 
not be withdrawn without every single 
Member agreeing to it. 

It was finally settled that the hon. 
Member for Oxford should go on with 





his motion relative to the affairs of Spain, 


on upon ihe question of going into a Com- 
mitiee of Supply, upon that question be- 
ing put, it would have been most incon- 
venient to postpone it, and he might have 
lost the opportunity ever to bring it for- 
ward. He was deeply impressed with 


'the importance of the question he was 


about to submit to the House; so much 
so, mideed, that he should imagine a 
stranger, coming down to the House, 
would be astonished to find any hesitation 
as to which should be first considered,— 
this question, or one respecting the cor- 
poration of Poole. He hoped the House 
would give him credit for sincerity, when 
he stated that no one could be more sensi- 
ble of his want of ability to do justice to 
this great question than the individual 
who was then addressing them ; but when 
he found that the course of policy which 
had been pursued on that question by his 
Mijesty’s Government was one which, in 
his opinion, ought carefully to have been 
avoided, contravening, as it did, all former 
policy observed by this country with re- 
gard to any interference with foreign 
nations; when he found that the noble 
Lord, the Sceretary of State for Foreign 
Ailairs, had taken a course not warranted 
by any precedent in the history of this 
country; when he found that the con- 
sequences of the struggle now going on 
in the northern provinces of Spain, 
were likely to implicate the honour 
of this country, he did hope that the 
House would think this was a question 
that immediately called for their atten- 
tion, But, without insisting further 
on the importance of the subject, he could 
not avoid, before stating his own views, 
adverting to what passed on a former 
occasion—he meant the debate which took 
place on the motion of his noble Friend 
the Member for Hertford (Lord Mahon), 
during the last Session; and he alluded 
to that debate because in it he found that 
the noble Lord the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs did develope to the House 
the reasons for the policy pursued by him, 
and did state the arguments which he 
thought most proper to defend the course 
which the Government had pursued. The 
noble Lord stated upon that occasion to 
the House, that the force which was about 
to be levied and sent out of this country, 
by the suspension of the Foreign En- 
listment Bill, through the direct inter. 


- 


Pine 





>. 
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ference of the Crown of this kingdom, 
and through the medium of an order in 
council, was for the purpose of putting 
down an insurrection, consisting of 11,000 
or 12,000 persons only, in one of the re- 
moteand obscure provinces in the northern 
part of Spain. Now, if it was true that 
those troops were levicd for the purpose of 
putting down an insurrection consisting 
merely of that numerical force, he would 
ask the noble Lord what could have then 
been the vigour or powcr of the Spanish 
Monarchy, which called upon this country 
to do that which we had abstained from 
doing ever since the year 1688, for the 
purpose of putting down an insurrection 
of 11,000 or 12,000 men, in an obscure 
province of the Peninsula? What, too, 
had been the result of our interference ? 
Either the communication of the noble 
Lord was correct, or it was not. If it was 
correct that the insurrection included 
only 11,000 or 12,000 persons, and 
was confined to one obscure province 
how would the noble Lord account for 
that insurrection net having been sup- 
pressed by Spain herself, and having 
now attained such accession and vigour 
as to be able to defy all the energy 
of the Spanish Government in combina- 
tion with the troops sent out from 
this country? From the official returns 
it appeared that the force of Don 
Carlos had been greatly underrated. At 
the beginning of this year, the troops ef 
Don Carlos amounted to very nearly 
60,000 individuals. So that between the 
period when these troops went out—be- 
tween the period when the noble Lord 
spoke on this subject—between the period 
when General Evans landed at Biiboa, up 
to the beginning of 1836, a space of five 
months, the rebellion in those provinces 
had inereased from 11,000 or 12,000 men 
to (according to the official returns) 
57,000 oien, and the insurrection had ex- 
tended itsclf from Biscay to Navarre, Gui- 
puscoa, Aragon, and Catalonia. Thus tt 
appeared that the troops that had been 
sent out were insufficient to perform the 
work required of them; and the work 
which they had done had not, he believed, 


{Fes. 26} 





been such as was expected by the noble | 


Lord; for they had utterly failed in their 


| sent troops, 


undertaking. Now the noble Lord on that | 


oceasion acknowledged that he was follow- | 
ing no precedent ; that he had, in the pro- 


digality of his strength, thrown over all | 
rule which had hitherto guided the states- | 
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men of this country. But he would refer 
at once to the zpsissima verba of the noble 
Lord. Wis noble Friend (Lord Mahon) 
had said that there was no precedent for 
the course pursued. ‘The noble Lord, the 
Secretary of State fur Foreign Affairs, then 
said, ‘* He would not dispute with the 
noble Lord as to that poimt; he wished 
to fonnd the conduct which the British 
Government should pursue upon the cir- 
cumstances of the case, and ee the ex- 
pediency of the time. If that Government 
were wrong in what they had done, twenty 
precedents in their favour would not make 
that case of wrong a case of right; if they 
were right, as he contendcd they were, it 

is perfectly indifferent whether they had 
been following a precedent in the course 
which they had taken, or boldly establish- 
ing a precedent for themselves and for 
others, in time to come, satisfied that, when 
similar contingencies arose, their example 
would be followed if they had been right, 
and avoided if they had been wrong. He 
therefore maintained that that case was not 
one of precedent, but a case of acting 
right or wrong.” Tle must hold that the 
reasoning of the noble Lord did not pre- 
sent much novelty, for every question must 
be a question of right or wrong, and must 
be tested, not by its success—he believed 
the noble Lord would not say that that 
was the best test of the soundness of mo- 
dern policy—but by its wisdom, But 
when the nol ble Lord threw over all prece- 
dent, and se to establish a precede nt 
of his own, stating that he would not fol- 
low precedent, because the case was either 
right or wrong, he (Mr. Maclean) could 
only suggest one te by which this 
measure could be tested—name ly, by its 
success or failure. An hon. Gentleman, 
however, who followed in that debate, and 
who supported the noble Lord, did not 
think the case so strong as to avoid some 
allusion being made to the course which 
had been formerly pursued in similar cases, 
The hon. Member for Mary-le-bone (Mr. 
H. Bulwer) stated, that in the time of 
Queen Elizabeth there was a precedent 
for the course which the noble Lord had 
pursued, But the case of Queen Eliza- 
beth was a“ distinct from this. She 
leat money, she guaran. 
teed the payment of a certain sum to the 
Dateh (the Dutch having appt oagacs of- 
fered her the throne, wise h she gener- 
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ously declined), in order to oppose the | text, should attempt hostilities against her, 
intrigues of Don John of Austria in the they should send to her assistance an 
Netherlands, who was intriguing for ajarmy equal to that which she had em- 
marriage with the Queen of Scots, that | ploved in their defence. This alliance was 
threatened the subversion of Elizabeth’s| signed 7th of January, 1578.” It was 
own Government. It was, therefore, time | upon that ground alone that the policy 
for her to interfere, and which she did} pursued by Queen Elizabeth was to be 
with sagacity and with policy in the af-} justified —upon that ground alone she had 
fairs of the Netherlands. Hume described | acted, and was not tempted by even the 
her conduct in the following words :—| splendid offer of a throne itself; knowing 
“This Princess, though magnanimous, | well that if she had accepted it she woul: | 
had never entertained the ambition of! have involved herself in consequences 
making conquests, or gaining new acqui- | dangerous to her own safety, i connect- 


ry) 


sitions 3 and the whole purpose of her vi-| ing her with circuinstances foreign to the 
gilant and active politics was to maintain, | interest, the integrity, and the Seicas of 


by the most foexal and cautious expe-| the empire over which she reigned. Ano- 
dients, the tranquillity of her own domi-| ther allusion made by the hon. Member 
nions, An open war with the Spanish| for Mary-le-bone was to the case of King 
nonarchy was the apparent consequence} William. He stated that King William 
of her accepting the dominion of these| was accompanied to this country by his 
provinces, and after taking the inhabit-| Dutch guards, But he would ask, whe- 
ants under her protection, she could never} ther there was any analogy between the 
afterwards, in honour, abandon them, but, } case of King W iHiam arriving in Engl i, 
however desperate their defence might be- | distracted as this country was by circum- 
come, she must embrace it, even further! stances of no ordinary nature, with 7,000 
than her convenience or interests would} Dutch guards, for the purpose for which 
permit. Don John, of Austria, endowed} he was called, and the case now under 
with a lofty genius, had opened his mind} the cons ideration of the House; that of 
to vast undertakings; and looking much | this Government interfering by supplying 
beyond the conquest of the revolted pro-| troops to the Queen of § Sp 1in to be under 
vinces, had projected to espouse the Queen} her pay, not to be under the orders of 
of Scots, and to acquire, in her right, the} British generals, but Spanish generals, 
dominion of the British kingdoms. Eliza-{ and, except their being sritish troops, 
beth, aware of his intentions, and secing| having no connection whatever with this 
now, from a union of all the provinces, a} country. He would say that there was no 
fair prospect of their making a long andj} analogy whatever between the cases of 
vigorous defence against Spain, no longer} Queen Elizabeth and King William and 
scrupled to embrace the protection of their | the prese ent case. It was true that his 
liberties, which scemed so intimately con-| noble Fric a) the Member for Hertford, 

stladed to another instance, which oc- 


nected with her own safety, After send- 
ing them a supply of money, about) curred in the reign of Charles the Ist. 
20,000/., for the immediate pay of their! Charles the Ist sent out troops to the 
troops, she concluded a treaty with them; succour of Gustavus Adolphus, under the 
in whtel she stiprlated to assist them! Marquess of Hamilton. But, on reference 
with 5,000 foot and 1,000 horse, at the} to all the historians who had spoken of 
charge of the Flemings; and to lend —_ | that circumstance, there was not a single 
100,00 12,, on receiving the bonds of some | historian to be found who did not repu- 
of the most considerable towns of the diate that act of Charles the Ist. The 
Netherlands for her repayment within a} last historian of the thirty years’ war, 
year. It was eben: ‘careul, that the! stated that the interference of Charles 
commander of the English army should be | the Ist. through the medium of the Duke 
admitted into the Council of the States, 
! 
| 








of Hamilton, was deroga‘ory to the King, 
‘termined concerning | and dishonourable to the country. He 
(Mr. Maclean) alluded to these cases and 
precedents, because, in the defence made 
enter into no Jeague without her consent;| by the noble Lord on that occasion, he 
that if any discord arose among them-| stated that he had not found any precedent, 
selves it should be referred to her arbitra- | and he wished to establish one. The 
tion; and that if any prince, on any pre- | noble Lord stated, as a further vindication 


and nothing be d 
war or peace without pr viously informing 
the Queen or him of it; that they should 





=> 
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of the policy he pursued, that the interest 
of the Queen of Spain was essentially an 
English question. The noble Lord said :— 


{Fren. 
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| ing, a bitterness of enmity against those 


“Tt was an English interest that the, 
| terests of this country ? Would it not 


cause of the Queen of Spain should be 
successful; it was of great interest to this 
country that that alliance which had 

fortunately cemented between the four 
Powers of the west — England, France, 
constitutional Spain, and constituti — 
Portugal—it was, he repeated, of 

interest and importance, in the most en- 
larged views of national policy, that that 
alliance should continue; and it conid only 
continue by the success of the Queen of 
Spain. If any man were to tell him, that 
in the event of Don Carlos succeeding in 
what he (Lord Palmerston) held to be im- 
possible— establishing himself on the 
throne of Spain, and in restoring all those 
principles of internal government and of 
foreign policy which would inevitably 
accompany his establishment—if any man 
were to tell him that such a change in the 


state of Spain would leave her as efficient | 


an ally in the spirit of the Quadruple 
Treaty for England, as she would con- 
tinue to be if the cause of the Queen 
should triumph—bhe would tell that indi- 
vidual that he neither understood the in- 
terests of England, nor the spirit of the 


treaty in question.” é' The noble Lord 
might be right; but he would put the 
other alternative, and he would sur ppose 


that it was just po sible, what the patie 
Lord had ex cathedra stated to be impos- 
sible, for Don Vance to be successful 


; 
he would ask whether he did not tl ink | 


+ 
} 
since that speech was made matters had 
not so changed their aspect as, he wo i 


not say would insure the success of Don 
Carlos (for, perhaps, it was immaterial to 
gentlemen on his san of the House whe- 
ther Don Carlos succeeded or not), bu 
whether Phatematare had not so changed 
their aspect as to render it possible that 
he might succeed? Supposing he did 


who endeavoured to prevent him from 
1 Mm 7 sine 

having the lawful chance of CotainNey the 
Crown, which would prejudice the in- 


have been beiter to have abstained altoge- 


ther from tnterfcrence, to have remained 
neuter, and have allowed this country, at 
least, the chance of standing well in the 
rood graces of Don Ca: hould any 
event place him on the throne of Spain? 
Would it not be more :kcly to place us 
upon an equality with other nations should 
Providence @ive suceess to his a:ms ? 
What, if Don Carlos should sueeced, was 
to become of those large sums sent by 
this country to Spain for the support of 
ine Queen? Conutd it be expected that 
Don Carlos would guarantee those sums ? 
Could it be expected, that after this coun- 
try had done everything it could, except 
by an armed intervention under our own 


troops and generals, to oppose Don Car- 
los, the holders of Spanish bonds would 
realise the sums guaranteed by the Queen 
for the succours we ourselves had supplied 
to her? ‘The amount he did not know. 
He had moved fora return of all stores, 
ammiunitia n, arms, &c., furnished to the 
Queen of Spain, and also a return of the 


i men and officers serving in the Queen’s 
service and receiving } from the English 
Government; but neither of t! returns 


d} 


had been made. This disabled him from 


stating the amount of sums advanced by, 
and the re-payment guaranteed tothe bond- 
holders. England wastorely upon the hon- 
our of the Queen, he was told ; and in ano- 


+ . } } | 
ther piace it had been stated that the hon- 


our of the Queen was pledged for the repay- 


} . 1 °y, 
ment of these advances. He did not doubt 


succeed—for the events of war no one | 
could foresee—their issue no one could | 


predict—and that Don 


Carlos should be- | 


come King of Spain—he would ask the } 


noble Lord, did he not think that the in- | ' 
terference of this country in this mode} ground that the Queen must succeed. We 
| were _ that the Spanish nation were 


and manner was likely to be prejudicial 
to the interests of Great Britain? Did 
he not think that it would create in the 
breast of Don Carlos an acerbity of fecl- 


* See Hansard, Vol. xxviii. p. 1148, 


that. fe would not attempt to throw 
any discredit on the Spanish Government; 
but he was putting the supposition, that 
by a reverse of fortune Don Carlos should 
be 1 > throne of Spain, did 
the noble Lord anticipat that he would 
repay us the sums exp¢ nded for thi pur- 
pose of annihilating him and his army in 
| 


ue 


the northern provinces? If not, then t 
policy on which the noble Lord act ted was 
a one-sided policy. It went upon the 
ss 


longing for the dominion of the Que n, 
ar tl hat the constitutional Government 
promised by hes would be a panacea that 


i} would cure all the evils that distracted 


that country. Were those juntas, whom 
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the vigour and vigilance of Mendizabel 
had, if not annihilated, reduced to obedi- 
ence and subjection—were they satisfied 
with the predecessors of Mendizabel ? Up 
to the end of 1835 every province had its 


nostrum, There wasa prevalence of feel- 
ing throughout the country almost verg- 
ing on republicanism. Where the Carlists | 
did not threaten the authority of the Queen | 
the Republicans threatened it with almost 
equally imminent danger. The malcon- 
tents on the one side, with all the zeal of 
proselytes, were panting for republicanism, 
while on the other side the adherents of 
Don Carlos were reproaching the queen 
with the violation of all legitimate author- 
ity. Had we by our interference stifled 
the one or eradicated the other? Was 
there not sufficient evidence that instead 
of having done so, we had matured the 
flame into a degree of greater vividness, 
and had excited the people of Spain into 
a degree of animosity which we should 
never be able to uppress ? We had, in 
point of fact aimed at what it was impossi- 
ble for us to do—the extinction of a feel- 
ing which was indigenous in the Spanish 
people—a feeling of hatred to the inter- 
ference of foreigners. Was thata feeling 
of yesterday ? A feeling which the troops 
of General Evans, or the soldiers of the 
Algerine legion had newly excited? He 
need not, he was sure, ailude to the lan- 
guage of an illustrious statesman, whose 
memory was dear to many in that House 
—he meant the late Mr. Canning—he 
need not allude to what he had said ona 
former occasion to convince any hon. Gen- 
tleman of the strength of that feeling in 


the Spanish breast which he (Mr. Maclean) | 


- 


had denominated “an indigenous feeling.’ 
In the year 1823, when Mr. Canning was 
speaking of the contest then going on in 
Spain by the armed intervention of the 
French, and deprecated that intervention 
acknowledging that it was an act of gross 
injustice, he said,— 

“The first condition of engaging in any war, 
the sine qud non of every such undert: iking is, 
that the war must be just; the second, th: it 
being just in itself, we can also with justice 
engage in it; and the third, that being just in 
its nature, and it being possible for us justly 
to embark in it, we can so interfere without 
detriment or prejudice to ourselves. I con- 
tend that he is a visionary politician 


and I say further, that though the glorious 


SCOMMONS} 


who | 
leaves this last condition out of the question ; | 





abandonment of it may sound well in the 
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generous speech of an irresponsible orator, 
with the safety of a nation upon his lips, 
and none of the responsibility upon his shoul- 
ders, it is matter deeply to be considered ; 
and that the Minister who should lay it out of 
his view in calling on the country to under- 
take a war, would weil deserve that universal 
censure and reprobation with which the noble 
Lord opposite has this night menaced me.” 

Upon the subject of the alleged grati- 
tude of Spain, he would also quote the 
authority of the same great Statesman. 
Mr, Canning said— 


“ When the army of England last fought in 

Spain, they fought in favour of an united 
people against a foreign and a common foe. 
Hfow altered is the case at present! Who is 
there who could wish to see Englishmen, on 
entering the Spanish territory, opposed, not to 
the foes of Spain, but directing their bayonets 
against Spanish bosoms? This I confess is a 
sight which I would rather not witness. In 
one case, perhaps, a feeling of gratitude might 
be created in the minds of. Spaniards, though 
i confess that upon this point Iam not very 
sanguine; for I recollect, that, though some- 
thing like gratitude was manifested by the 
Spaniards for the services rendered by the 
English during the late war, there was also 
upon the embarkation of our troops something 
like a public gratulation that the country had 
been at length cleared of the presence of those 
heretics.’’ 

Mr. Canning proceeded to observe in 
vindication of that feeling,— 

You may call it bigotry on the part of 
Spaniards—you may call it ignorance, or what 
you will, but stillit isin the nature of the Spans 
iard ; and you must deal with man—not as you 
wish him to be, but as you find him to exist.* 

At that time they were losing the 
friends of former years, who had poured 
forth their blood like water to give that 
freedom to others which their forefathers 
had handed down as their own im- 
perishable inheritance ; they were parting 
with men who had been their companions 
in arms for years, men who had poured 
out their blood like water, to secure and 
hand down that freedom to them which 
they themselves had long inherited from 
their ancestors; they were parting with 
men who had pursued b t one line of con- 
duct, having enlisted but under one 
motto,— 

“ Parcere subjectis et debellare superbos.” 
Though one could not but regret the feel- 
ing he had portrayed as the natural con- 
sequence of the departure of the British 
troops from Spain, yet one could not 








* Ses Hansard, Vol. 
1055, 1056. 
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be astonished that such a feeling should 
have arisen in their bosoms. It, at all 
events, showed that a hatred of foreign 
interference grew with the growth of the 
Spaniards, and strengthened with their 
strength. ‘There was another point, and 
one of considerable importance, to which he 


{Fex. 26} 
of sick, 


wished to call the attention of the House. | 


He would ask whether anything more 
dangerous to the discipline or permenent 
stability of the army could have been d 
vised, than the course which had been 
pursued with regard to the enlistment of 
the troops that had been sent to Portugal. 


C- 


} 
ney 


If he knew anything of the British soldier's | 


character, it was a mixture of loyalty to 
his King and devotion to his father-land. 
He would ask whether anything could be 
more dangerous to the high character which 
attached to our army, from its great 


bat 


achievements, than a continuance of those , 


practices and principles which had lately | 


been adopted—than a proposition ema- 
nating from the highest authority in the 
State as it were, inviting men to enlist 
under the banners of a foreign Sovereign 


—or than the sufferings which those troops | 


had recently endured —disasters the most 
painful and most galling to gallant men ? 
He would ask the noble Lord whether the 
highest military authority in this country, 
adverting to the provisions of the Quadru- 
partite Treaty, would sanction the course 
of proceeding of which he complained ? 


Independently of these considerations, it | 
must be remembered, that the English | 
troops in Spain were not under the orders of | 


our own commanders, but were under the 
orders of officers out there whom they 
were compelled to obey, and who were, 
therefore, liable to become parties 


yt 
to all | 


the aggressions that might arise from their | 


treachery, duplicity or misconduct. 


al 


at 


t 


yle, it 


contingencies to which they were liable 
was now admitted by all, that the antici- 
pations of speedy triumph were unfounded, 
Mina, whose name was once so hatlowed in 
Spain as the symbol of victory, was now 
execrated in Europe as little better than 
an assassin, and rebel hordes that used to 
flee at his appearance, shut him up in the 
fortresses of Catalonia. Let him eall the 
noble Lord’s attention to a recent, and he 
believed, an authentic communication, 
describing the state of those troops, d. 
‘Vittoria, Jan. 26." The writer of that 
letter stated that the troops had suffered 
most severely from the nin ber 
VOL, SRM ees 


t 


an 
acd 


maimense 


Put- | 
ting out of view, however, the revolting | 
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A great fever had cut off many, 
and, what would seem very extraordinary, 
the frost had done them fearful injury, 
some of the men having lost their 
and others their fe t,in ade 


: litio 
they had to undergo the hardship of s] 


} toes, 
' 

n to which 
rf ceDe- 
. . . ‘ 

ing on the brick floor of a damp convent, 
with now and then a bivouae in the open 
These thea writer 


tl the 
causes of the sickness 


I. They 


alr. assigned as 


that prevailes 
mselves bef 


} ] { 
er showed thie iore the castle 
’ } " ] . 
without the black flag being displayed, 
and one-half of the men were labouring 


g 
t es, Which were 


under the effects of diseas 


not confined to the men alone, but under 
the influence of which the officers were daily 
falling victims. The writer eoncluded 
by ex pre sing his Opintc n that they couid 
not at present muster more than 5,050 able 
men. He believed the situation of these 


ul de- 


had 


men was even worse than it had | 


: | .-s 
scribed: the which hi 


sources trom 
} alee ae Pee Ps 7 2 4 on 
derived this information no one could dis- 
Tw 7 
pute. The account however read, shewed 


} } | ‘ 
nd, the \iem- 


ber for Windsor, was most accurate when 
he spoke on this question in 1835. The 
facts he had stated showed that his hon, 
and gallant Friend was prophetic in the 
warning he then held out to General 
Evans and the troops about to embark 
under that officer’s command, wh 
told them what they had to ¢ xpect, and 
advised the gallant officer I} 


the expedition not to quit this 


that his hon. and e@allant Frie 


acs 1 
en ne 


comman¢ 


aS 


country 


under any assurances, however flatterine 
eRe aan Comey eG ON he had si e 
or encouraging, unless he nad Six montos 
pay in his military chest. The harassing 


nature of the country was deseribed with 

hich the letter he had read 
painfully corroborated, flad it not turned 
out that nearly every word spoken by his 
hon. and it Friend, dictated as it 
must have been by the wisdom of military 


ati accuracy W 


SS 
waar 


| experience, had been realized and fulfilled ? 
| The troops embarked from this conntry on 


this 


unhappy service were, generally, 
such as the most effective authority would 
be insufficient to check in their irregular 
liabits and disposition, and to reduce to a 


proper state of discipline before it would 


be safe to call them out upon any active 
service or expedition. Without long and 
previous training these men could not 
even have been sufheiently indurated to 
undergo the fatigues of a march over a 
very Aifieult COMMALY. \ ( yrdingiy itt a 
mareh of twenty ha from Bilboa to 
Vittoria, the Leeton was almost ina stal 
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of disorganization; and after their arrival| it tamely, and not call upon that 
at Vittoria, the greater portion of the troops | country to choose between peace and 
were obliged to give up their beds for the} war? The repeal of the Foreign Enlist- 
accommodation of the sick. ‘The refresh- {| ment Bill would be considered as an act 
ments they received were of the most] of decisive hostility; and if we affected, 
scanty aud unwholesome description; and | at the same time, to maintain neutrality, 
they were literally huddled together upon | would be unworthy of the fair character 
the cold and comfortless floors of the con- | and honest de aling of the country. He 
vents of Vittoria. Then came the unfortn we s ready to admit t th: it the aggression of 
aie business of the retreat of the Legion. | France on Spain was an act of injustice, 
On one oceasion, when the troops had] but he denied that we were called upon 
bivonacked on the held of battle, the |to repress every act of injustice com- 
British soldiers under Evans were aban- | mitted by a foreign power, and that we 
doned by Cordova, leaving the Carlists| were bound, on every such occasion to 
undispr ted victors, and alinost the ¢ yptors ) embark in the contest.” Let the House 
ol » Britisl , their stores. Deserted | remember the present position of affairs. 
by th who ought to have supported { The succession to the Crown of Spain was 
them, they were compelled to fiy from, still undecided, and the claim of Don 
before the Carlists, into whose hands} Carlos, as compared with that of the 
their persons must inevitably have fallen, | Queen, might still be mooted in that coun- 
but for a thick fog coming on, which ren-| try. The Basque provinces possessed 
dered pursuit useless. It was such circum- privile, ces which no other province pos- 
stances as these which induced him to say eee d—of a ve ry important and valuable 


that the interference of Great Britain, by 
sie of hese enldiwra: wes Gelruecetal t 

ineans Of these soidiers, was detrimental to 
the character she had so well established 
in the Peninsula. He did not charge 
these men with want of gallantry; he did 
not say that theirconduct ¥ ‘as Te} rehensible 

ntained that } 


it 
-F 
i 








lot } } . ) 
oblived to leave the field, and 
only ofa ie in gafety through the tnter- | 





vention of a { was in itself sufficient to | 
tarnish the renown, the honour, and the | « 
character of the British empire. Jn 183 2 
the noble Lord opposite aslenowiedaed | 


that England had interfered in the war. 
ibilities we had con- | 


iat were the | 


hi a. 
consequences which might result from | 
that interference? Suppose it should be- 


come the policy of the Russian, Austrian, 
and Neapolitan governments to interfere 
in favour of Don Carlos, in what a situa- 
tion wou Id England be placed? In 1823 
v tion of intervention was 
fully debatec eee Mr. Canning’s ad- 
present Lord Melbourne, 


mini ‘. 
‘iam Lamb, said, “It was 


thei 
neccessary that the government 


possess the powel of i ontrolling: any strong 





g 





demonstration o Pp olitic al feelin , in re- 
eard to our foreign relations, which might 


otherwise commit the country in those 


| of a oie: nation; 


should | 2 


nature—being no less than the right of 
raising their own custom duties, and 
taxing themselves. ‘These privileges the 
Government of the Queen of Spain had 
abrogated. What was the effect of our 
interference? To make ourselves vir- 
tually parties to that odious proceeding. 





| He w. is deeply impressed with a sense of 


the obligation of this country to fulfil the 
provisions of any treaty to which she be- 
came a party. If there was one thing 
more sac a th: in anol her at was the con- 


a ‘sditle we were 
bound, not only by po licy, but morality, 
to keep the faith of teoation, we were 
| equally bound to act with the utmost 
caution and discretion indoing so. When 
he said this, he begged to reter the noble 


| Lord to the provisions of the treaty itself. 


It was curious, that of France and Ene- 
land, we were the only nation which had 


Spam a naval force, arms, and ammuni- 
tion, and military stores—that we were the 
only nation to which any loss could accrue. 
{s well as he recollected the tre: ity—and 
if his recollection deceived him the noble 
Lord would be able to set him right upon 
the point—the Kingof France only pledged 
himself to take such steps as he and his 
allies, after due consideration, 


QUEUS 





hostilities which it was our best policy to 
avoid, Could it be supposed that if any 
other country were to take an active part 


half of a power with which we 
mizht be at war, that we should bear 


‘ 


France therefore pledged himself to no 
l overt act, but we pledg sed ourselves to as- 
sist the Queen of Spain with a naval force, 


es | 





promised to furnish to the Queen of 


{ 
should deem expedient. The King of 





es 3 
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or, in other words, to render the funds of | spoken of 


this country available for the prosecution 


of this domestic strue » bul this v »! 
not all; in the additional articles we | opi 
pledged ourselves to assist the Qu of | 
Spain with arms, ammunition, at d mitli- been 
tary stores. There was no guarantee ¢ { 
the part of the Queen of Spain t! 
payment of these su lies, or of por | 


tt . 
tion of them; and he realty the t 


when we promis d so much, the other | ( 


party might have promised sometht 
The King of 
tional article to take all nec ry | 

tions for preventing the passing of st 

to Don Carlos. He did 1 think t ren ( 








ihe MER . 
i’ OF brance premil Lil « 


King of France would ineut y Vv 
b +! } ! 4 ‘ : 
great expense in ti adischa Bet 


obligation, and he entertained, inc 
with many other 
picion that the watch which was kept , ing t 
along the line of the 


a very vigilant nature. How did it happen yt 


else, that Don Carlos, in his secluded re- n since tl 
tirement, with 12,000 ragged troops, ctal return of 


had been enabled to raise an army of! Ist of Ja 


50,000 men? Hewould relate an anec- | varre, Alava 


dote on this part of the subject, which he | for Catal 





had heard from very good authority:— |The author 
Shortly after we had sent some muskets | this 

out to Spain, a sally, headed by Zumala- | be ecod, 
carregui, took place against the Queen's ied in} 
troops, who, after showing themselves a 
little while, ™m kine what he believed was | con 





called a“ demonstration,” retired, leaving | been ] 
behind them a considerable number of 
new muskets. Zumatacarregul, who was jinto the | 





very curious in arms, and h 
taste for collecting them, possessed him t 
self of these muskets. ; xd __shortls kar { 
Selt oO} these muskets, and shortly ai - i 
wards sent his compliments to General, part in t 
Rodil, with a polite message, intimating rary to 
that as the arms they had taken bore the p| 
lower mark, and as his troops had ade- plain of a 
cided preference for that description of furnishe : 
fire arms, they would feel highly obliged both 

e “- ’ ee ‘ ‘ } ‘ 
to him if he would have the kindness to | treaty, but 


allow his men to carry them on all future | force was 
occasions. He could assure the w : 

Lord that he heard the anecdote from a ieft to tl 
source not very far removed from Zuma- | He would n 
lacarregui himself. He would now re- | ‘ihe | 
quest the attention of the House to an | which was 


extract from a work lately published by | army, whose 
4 o eee] 


Captain Henninsgen, entitled “ A ‘Twelve | be 1 
Months’ Campaign with Zumalac 
during the War in Navarre and the Basque | knew that 


Provinces of Spain,” in which the re- | of tl 


sources and prospects of Don Carlos are | chiefs and | 
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history, than the noble Lord himself. He 
knew that no one would feel more deep 
:. a 


regret tthan the noble Lord, if the laurels 
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But any such course was always most 
carefully avoided, Such were the tactics 
constanily pursued on the opposite side of 
the House, whenever the atiairs of Spain 
under its consideration, 
the Member for 


were brought 
When the noble Lord, 








which we had planted on that soil, and 
watered with our blood, were now to droop 
and wither; bat what he said was, do not 
let us pander to the wors 

human nature: do not let ‘info a 
crasad der the name ot which 
mi! proceed indishonouw rminate 
in disgrace. If England were to speak, 
let het S} mak as she did of old. If she 
were to unsheathe the sword, let her not 
return it to the seabbard until she knew 


she conld change it in s curity for the 


' 1 1 2 4 
plonglishares of peace. In his opinion, 

tho ay tae ae 1: pat, 
we isht have terminated this strugele 
} lily, by abstainine altogether 


from. intery 
moment, to have such an effect, must 


plunge this country ia a war, for which 
there was no justification. He contended, 


then, that the best course for the honour, 
the peace, and the security of Eneland, 


thdraw at onee from the 





contest the men who were now engaged 
in it. If the noble Lord would permit 
hina, he W yu! i say to the noble Loid — 


a fortiter occupa 
Portum. Nonne vides, ut 
Nudum remizio latus, 
Kt malus celeri saucius A frico, 
Antenneque gemant, ac sine funibus, 


Vix durare caring 
sunt integra lintea. 


Thanking the fHfouse for its kind in- 
concluded 


dulgence, the hon. Member 
; ’ P ! 

by moving, after a short delay, that “ the 
papers which the noble Lord, the Secre- 
tary for Foreien Affairs, intimated hts in- 
teution ol bri forward on 2 forme) 
6) t¢ | ! on the Table of the 
- 


Mr. Ward very) much cme that 


hi MI bers OpHo » at VAVS Care {u Wy 
abstained from bringing this questi in for- 


| Session, 


sition, Intervention at this} 


in anyv tanatble a anere which enabled 


to come to a decision upon it. | 


ions of | Hertford, brought the subject forward last 


he concluded a speech which, 
| though ow in its tone, was full of 
| raat son the Government, by moving 
‘for the production of papers, to the pro- 
‘duction of which, he well knew, there 
could be no earthly objection, inasmuch 
previously well 
to the Hfouse. The noble Lord 
| would excuse him for saying that, by the 
fadoption of this course, he placed the 
| House in a most unfair position, compel- 
‘ling it either to refuse its assent to a 

jectionable, 


las their contents were 


| known 


| motion, in itse if perfectly unob 
| or by acceding to it, to bestow ie sanction 
i toa certain extent on the grounds on which 
i that motion was founded, and the state- 
| ments by which it was accompanied. But 
'the hon, Member for Oxford was even 
|| more cautious—his caution exceeded all 
Ewen nt; he would not move for any- 
thing all, but merely placed a notice on 
the books, which just served as a peg to 
seal a speech upon, without the slightest 
notion of ever att: ining any definite or 
specific result. The hon. Gentleman took 
recede nce, as he understood, not because 
1e was going to make a speech, but be- 
cause he was about to make a motion. 
The speech had, however, been made 
without any motion at all; and thus he 
(Mr. Ward) was deprived of a pleasure 
which he had promised himself—the plea- 
sure, If that motion had impugned the 
Majesty’s Government, of 


I 
I 


conduct of his 
moving such an amendment as would huve 
bronght the whole subject under the con- 
sideration of the House, and enabled them 
to pronounce an opinion upon it. He 
regretted that the mode of proceeding 
which had been resorted to, did not leave 
him the power of changing the hon, Mem- 
ber’s ficeld-day into something like a regular 





the ul 
The preper course would be, to visit with haere The real question at issne 
the censure of the House those Ministers | wi , had his M: ijesty’s Ministers, under 
who had neeleeted the interests of their | a obligation of a treaty, pursued a right 
country, by layi: heer Ives open to the | object; and if so, had they pursued i it in 
chare “which was to be im vylie d, t least, aright way. It was very convenient for 
from neech © nie bok. ae if | hon, Gentlemen to say that they did not 
that charge were well-founded; and iftt} impugn the treaty itself, while they im- 
ded, to remove such an impn- | puened every act that naturally flowed 
tation from them at ones, by an expression from it. Tt was quite impossible to sepa- 
\ yand ai valofthe House, rate the two: the Flouse must take the 
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policy of the alliance mto consideration, 
before it decided to what eatent the Go- 
vernment were justitie Pi acting upon tts 
stipulations. What was the policy of the 
quadruple treaty? To ¢ 
security to the people of Span 
eal (with the last of which, ‘ 
England was the most intinat 
ed), and to aflord them an op; ceeantty of 


and 
nand Portu- 
it rec o! 


rive pear e 


Bes 
hy CONnLECt- 


introducing and working out those changes 
which they micht consider desir ihc with- 
out the fear of foreign aggression, and 


literruption of a 
accession. He maintained that the peace 
and welfare of England inti 
mately concerned in putting an end to 
the fluctuations which had, during the 
last century, prevailcd in the 


Penin ula. 
It was with the Cortes ef Spain v 


without the 


were most 


e formed 


our connexion in T8092: we became their 
protectors in 1814, when they were driven 
into exile; and many hou. Members of 


that House must recollect that it required 
all the power of Mr. C 
and eloquence to restrain the tide of popu 
lar feeling which had set in their favour in 
1823. To Portugal we were bound by 
equally strong tie: b 

protect them from all 
and from all interference in 
aflais. Uniformity in’ the 
Governments was of the utmost 
ance to England ; and now we were bound 
by the Quadruple ‘Treaty, in conjunction 
with France, to throw the shicid of ¢ 
protection over the infant liberties of both 
these The objection of t 
hon. and learned Member for Oxford was 
to the seg which had | 


i 
abning syvreat tatel 


their internal 


1) s ani 
renisttiar 


hi port 
i 


countries, 


‘en ay 


this treat suthe (Mr. W ard) contended 
that eal had acted tn the tri 
spiritofthat treaty. ‘Phe hon. and I 
Member should not forget ‘ee “8 cs 


letter of that treaty, a most important 
obligation was imposed upon this Govern- 
ment. That treaty obliged us, in case of 
necessity, to send an armament to the 
coast of Spain or Portugal, to 
either from foreign interference in their 
internal affairs. then, that 
Russia (and the hon, and learned Member 
did not regard it as a very improbable 
supposition) or any continental country, 
had sent an army to Spain to support the 
cause of Don Carlos—as France would, 
under the terms of the Quadruple ‘Treaty, 
prevent their passage through her terri- 
tories—we should have been obliged to 
send a fleet to the coast of Biscay to, 


protect 


Suppose, 
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lected, | 


ad sput | | 


We were bound to 


forcign aggression, | 
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been committed to t i i of ! 
a i nt. i ti 1 | i¢ | 
efficiency of the aid ai 1 r | 
rallant Vriend, ( ] ! 
i remembered ¢ t} 
doundert ( j 
i Id ul hi 
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Frea at iin < 
With respect to t { oi 
the constitutional cau | Wol if 
on himscif to say, that all the 1 ial 
and populous towns were in far it: 
and he referred with pleasure to t it 
tance which had arrived in Madrid from 
Havannah. This \ , f of the 
feeling existing in the colonies. Te was 
surprised how the hon. and | | Mem- 
ber could assume that the « it rdopted 
bv Eneland was unjustifiable im power 
which had simned the Quad nie dre 
It was quite true that Gov rumeuthad cone 
beyond the letter o itv. [¢ rs.] 
These cheers he L foi m 
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Quadruple Treaty im spirit and in letter. would be most conducive to the honom 
But he would mention that, in acting as]and interests of those Powers that were 
she had done, England was only acting in |] parties to it. In conclusion, he had only 
aceordance with the spirit of that treaty. | to express his hope, that if the hon, and 
HTe devied that the salique law was part of | learned Member had any objection to urge 
the « titution of Spain. It was intro- | against the fulfilment of that ‘Treaty— 
duced by the Bourbons, and the same }as it had been fulfilled by this country-— 
power that established could at any time} he trusted that he would bring some in- 
repeal j Ife could conceive no mere un- | telligible and tangible motion before the 
impeachuble title than that of the Queen | House, that would give them an oppor- 
of Spain, sanctioned as it was by the} tunity of expressing an opinion on a sub- 
Cort of he kingdom. ‘The hon. and | jf ctof so much importance, 

learned Member had {that Don Carlos} Mr. Poulter declared, that if ever there 
( t not to | w | hould | was any treaty that was clear and specific 
1 | ( c it Don Carles was | in all its possible provisions, it was that 
Hic » fa cism in Spain It | tre ity, and whatever virtually fell short of 
] been his lot to 1 pent four years|a complete carrying out of its principle 
Mn in, ata] d when he could form | was a virtual abandonment of it. When 
a very i ile opin it ct, | that treaty was entered into by the con- 
and lv to put his ov j tracting powers, Don Carlos was almost 
ve l ex in Opposition to the] an exile from Spain ; lis arrival here was 
é of the hon. Member oppo- | supposed to be for the purpose of retire- 
sit \ yorter ot nt, and not with the view of making 
i l in} was 0 1 to! ita stepping-stone to the Pyrennees. It 
i moof it by Ferdi- | was never expected that he would meditate 
nand, Lh leavoured to induce his} at Alverstoke or Brompton a design to 
brother to revive it in more than i pris- | pros cute, at the eathest opportunity, his 
r not m y | claim to the Spanish throne; and if such 


| oppression. | an expectation had been entertained, the 
ve been bound to take, 


} was t i bindividual from wh rt cc untry Wd ha 

this country had nothing to hope, and he} and would have taken, steps to prevent 

| as tittle to fear. It w quite | the comy letion of the project. But as it 

clear that ( to the Thr of was impossible to prevent it, it was the 

n, | ld fall into t hands ot} duty of Great Britain to afford such 

those who were most opposed to England | future assistance, in order to carry the 
i tut j had | treaty into efleet, as should be required, 


ral lt siccession to the Queen of} A good deal had been said about mer- 


Ss was proceeding prudently, but | cenaries, and undoubte dly the brave men 
ethes ; t: and bel {| who had left this country to fight for the 
that Mr. Canning, if in the situation of |} Queen of Spain, in one sense, were mer- 
the noble Lord near him, weuld have} cenaries. Those were mercenaries who 
adopted precisely the same course. The | received merces, but ina sense of reproach 


ihe utterly denounced the term, and the 


| 
puoi tO r. i ie i 
- y ° ‘ fa o 
I in this suy tion, and the eninion of | men who had left England to fight for 


th nl ) a 
ni ' sae ! ra, ] Donna Isabella were actuated by ntives 
Mr. Huskisson, who oneht to have been; Douna Lsabella were actuated by motives 
tar mar \ 1 O} 101 SOF Wil hi 


Mr. Canning, l which did them the highest honour—that 
iso justified him in saying, that that} of contending for the cause of constitu. 
Statesman would have adopted precisely | tional monarchy. A man who served 
the same course as that pursued by the} anybody for pay was a mercenary. Wotld 


| 
noble Lord near him. From the moment} these men have served Don Carlos on 
that Sir Cha tuart brought the Con- | those terms? He wholly and_ utterly 
tution of Port i from Brazil, the} denied that they would, having chosen, as 
danger that was principally to be guarded | they had done, a great and most honour- 


to prevent a division between | able principle to support. The hon. Mem- 


ngland and Spain respecting its estab-| ber near him (Mr. Ward) had anticipated 
lishment. ny such danger as that was} him in stating that the salique law was 
no longer to be apprehended. It was] not the law of Spain. It was introduced 


sufhiciently guarded against by the Quad- | into Spain by the force of intimidation, 
ruple Treaty—the maintenance of which| and the Spanish people would not have 
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hesitated to declare their preference fo 
the old law, had it not been for the con- 
nexion of the salique law with the represen- 
tative of the apostolical party. This it 
vas which made the abrogation of tha 
law unpopular with the people of Spain, 
and particularly with the peasantry, il 


} t} 
A 
1 
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educated and ill informed as they were. 
[le would ask hon. Members which of the 


two forms of Government, a constitutior 
oran absolute monarchy, was likely to be 
most productive of the greatest bles- 
sing which could be bestowed on a nati 
—a system of populai edueation 2 Which 
of the two was most likely to tend to t 
formation of virtuous private character, 
the best component part of public cha- 
racter, the most likely to inculcate that 
respect for law in its ultimate and proper 
sense, and promote that security for pr 
perty, and he would say, though it micht 
excite a cheer on the opposite side of { 
House, that tenderness for human | 
which were the usual consequences + 
system of constitutional government 
A good deal had been sail about 1 
atrocities that had been committed; 
about the fact there could | but 


opinion, but there might be two about 
cause. They all agreed in thinking that 


it was the duty of the noble Lord to 


protest in the strongest manner against 
the recurrence of such abominabk 
atrocities. But he did not set down the 
commission of these disgraceful acts to th 


to t 
dent despotism which had prevailed in 
Spain; the fetters were 
the nation behaved 
had never known how to regulate its own 
actions. These disgraceful acts were the 
penalty which must be paid in passing 
from a state of despotism to a state ol 
freedom. Such a penalty was paid in 
France, and most tremendous it was, 
owing to the long course of antecedent 
despotism, owing to detires de car 
the bastile, and to the freedom from tax- 
ation which was allowed to the privileged 
classes. But if we those 
who were descended from our own stock, 
when they had thrown off the yoke, they 
presented the spectacle of a peaceful and 
honest form of government. He was 
saying nothing in favour of republics, but 
this circumstance was enough to sl 
that those alone to whom the notions 
of freedom had been transmitted from 
ages back, could at once be expected to 


: a 
thrown off, and 
} 


as a mere child 


i€t, to 


looked to 


show 
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975 Affairs of Spain. 
Catholic, that he had arrived at the stage 
which those who regard Catholicity as su- 
perstition, call Popery. And yet notwith- 
standing this, the most violent No-popery 
men in this country had rallied round his 
cause. By this conduct they showed, at all 
events, that their opposition was not to the 
abstract principle of Popery, but to Popery 
when allied to hberal institutions. They 
were opposed to Popery in Ircland—not 
because it was Popery, but because it was 


{COMMONS} 


| 





just now wrapped up with Liberality. The | 
cause of Christina, though it was the cause | 
through slaughter to a throne” was unfit 


of free institutions, had yet been disgraced 
by atrocities which he was the first in that 
House to condemn. He was the first in 
that House to denominate Mina a monster 
for his atrocities—and so should he speak of 
Zumalacarregui. Was there, he would ask, 
any man in that Tlouse who would stand 
up to defend Don Carles? to defend him 
who had entered into that treaty which was 
so much for his advantage, and which en- 
titled him to be recognised as a person who 
could be treated with by the British Go- 
vernment, but who was still guilty of the 
most abominable atrocities—murdering and 
assassinating the British subjects who hap- 
pened to fall into his power. How could 
any Englishman stand up after that and 
advocate the cause of such a man? But 
he hoped a day of retribution was coming, 
and that instead of going to Madrid, 
Carlos would fail into the hands of his 
gallant Friend, General Evans, who, how- 
ever, had too much magunanimity to reta- 
liate by putting him to death, but who 
would, he trusted, treat him with all the 
contempt of forgiveness. He was glad the 
hon. and learned Member had not so far 
forgotten the principles of his profession as 
to pretend that Don Carlos had a shadow of a 
legal title to the Crown of Spain. The ori- 
ginal principle upon which Kings in that 
country governed, which was the will of the 
people by which they were appointed, for so 
Jong atime as they ruled fortheadvantage of 
the country—resulted in the principle of 
hereditary succession; aud in this females 
were included at first, as well as males. 
Nor was there any salique law until after 
the Bourbon invasion. Even then it was 
much qualified. In France a female could 
not succeed at all; but in Spain she might, 


if there were failure of male issue in the 
first and seeond line of succession. And 
1 


even ifa partial salique law was establishec 
in Spain, it was not sanctioned by the 
Cortes, but by the Council of State ; and 
the opinions of that body were not taken by 


Don | 


to reign. 
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voting, but in writing. The law thus in- 
troduced was repealed in 1787, and again 
twice by Ferdinand. Soon after the first 
time he did so, the Act by which it was 
done was rescinded, but soon after it was 
again repealed; and this latter Act was 
sanctioned by the Cortes. But, supposing 
that he had a title, what kind of a friend 
of liberty was Carlos, to involve the country 
in such scenes of bloodshed as he had done. 
He thought that the time was come when 
it was the general opinion of enlightened 
men that the man who would “ wade 


He was supported in his contest 


| by those who from ignorance were against 


good government. He had that species of 
force which should rather be called a natural 
than a moral foree—that species of force 
which it was difficult to hunt out of the 
mountains in which it had taken refuge, 
and which was determined not to descend 
to the plains. No doubt it was the duty of 
a soldier to act with prudence, but, if Don 


| Carlos possessed that strength which he was 


said to have, he would before now have 
been at Madrid. Before he sat down, he 


could not help adverting to a rather singu- 


lar circumstance, which he believed was no 
secret—he meant the proceedings that were 
going on at the Stock Exchange. A num- 
ber of persons at that place had undertaken 
to lend the Government of the Queen mo- 


‘ney, but some of those persons had deters 





mined “to hedge,” and agreed to lend a 
sum of money also to Don Carlos. He 
understood that Don Carlos was to have a 
loan of 250,000/. to assist him in murdering 
British subjects; and if he ever got to 
Madrid, he was to have a large loan; but 
if he did not, of course the lenders would 
lose what they advanced. By this means 
they * hedged” as to the Christines loan. 
Those gentlemen might laugh at this pro- 
ceeding, but he could not help considering 
that it was frightful thus to traffic in hu- 
man blood. ‘These proceedings would con- 
tinue, however, as long as Members in that 
ITouse lent their countenance to the projects 
of Don Carlos. The hon. Member for 
Oxford had read a number of letters from 
the scene of warfare in Spain. He (Mr. 
O'Connell) had also received letters from 
Vittoria—some from relations of his own, 
who had gone out with General Evans, 
which gave a very different account of the 


} march and fight from that given by the hon. 


and learned Member. He knew the writers 
of sonic of these letters to be incapable of 
misrepresenting the truth, These letters 
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were from persons who were remaining | 
with General Evans’s army, and who were | 


determined to continue there and fight it 
out. These were not the persons who sent 


letters to the newspapers of the disasters of 


the army, and who probably were sitting 
at their firesides at Bayonne, or other 
places, while writing the accounts of the 
horrors that had been described. He was 


glad to think that the Government of the | 


Duke of Wellington considered themselves 
bound by the treaty, and that the present 
Government were determined to carry out 
its provisions ; he only regretted that more 
strenuous assistance was not rendered to the 
Spanish Government. He did not think 
that Don Carlos could have continued to 
maintain himself in the mountainous re- 
gions where he was if there was not treason 
in the Christinos camp. Even if there was, 
it would be an extremely difficult task foi 
him to succeed. At any rate, he was sure 
that the brave force under his gallant 
vrace the character of British soldicrs, by 
sharing in any part of the atrocities and 
cruelties which had characterised the career 
of Don Carlos. He trusted that this dis- 
cussion would show the country that thc 
House had confidence in the Government, 
and that they relied upon its carrying out 
the stipulations of the treaty. He would 
only add, if the hon. Member for Oxford 


had made any attempt to take the sense of 


the House on the subject, that he would 
have found that Government was supported 
by a triumphant majority. 

Sir John Elley trusted that the Hous: 
would afford him its indulgence while he 
entered upon a few observations connected 
with this subject, and be would confine 
himselfto the military view of what was 
taking place in Spain, in consequence of 
the division which left this country under 
his gallant Friend General Evans having 
proceeded thither. He should commence 
his observations with the landing of the 
force on the northern shore of Spain. On 
arriving at St. Sebastian they found the 
barracks occupied by Spanish troops, but 
quarters were provided for them. After 


{Frs. 


a short stay they left that town, to recon- | 


noitre the forces of the enemy, in com- 
pany with some Spanish troops. The ad- 
vanced corps was composed of some of the 
best troops in the Spanish army, and was 
followed by two battalions under General 
Evans. They proceeded as far as Hernani, 
a town about threemilesfrom St. Sebastian, 
on the Tolosa road, and having made the 


| 





. tT 
|} remaining some time at 1 
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reconnoissance, they returned. They next 
went to Bilboa, and there they found good 
lodging, good 


=9 


portunities of bringing the men into a 
state of discipline. Untortunately those 
Opportunities were not sufliciently im- 
proved, and the consequence was, that 
tinding no other mode of punishment 
eflectual, they were obliged to resort to a 
punishment which we must all dislike, 
which we must all reprobate, and more 
especially his gallant Priend. 


provisions, and ample op- 


, To each 
battalion was appointed a provost-marshal. 
He had a drummer, a serjeant, a corporal, 
and six fileof men. The duty of this 
provost-marshal was the exercise of 
absolute power, and if he found any man 
who, in his opinion, was acting out of the 
strict lineof discipline, without further cere- 
mony he was to tie him up, and give him 
This punishment and 
these powers were absolutely necessary, 


a couple of dozen. 


a ‘ . +* | ‘or the OONS were no be bro rl, ! » 
Friend, General Evans, would never dis- | fF the tror ps were not to be brougtst under 


After 


1} y 
WboOa, whi re, 


subjection by any other means, 


; 
> 
on the arrival of Gene: 
there i 

under the command of Espartero, the 
latter gave up the garrison to General 
Evans, and thie under 
Espartero marched on towards Vittoria. 
Now, the House, or at least the military 
Members of it, would suppose that in an 
affair of such a nature as this march, 
under the circumstances attending it, and 


he situation of the country, that all the 


tl Evans's battalion, 


were stattioncd 15,000 Spaniards 


: ee 
spanish troops 
i i 


{ 
precautions of war would have been taken, 
These precautions were, however, in fact, 
wholly omitted, and the consequence was, 
that before Espartero and his column had 
proceeded seven miles from Bilboa into 


the mountains occupied by the Carlists, 


they were resisted 
spirit that they were compelle d to retreat 
towards Bilboa, and to call upon General 
Evans and his small foree to aid and pro- 
tect the 15,000 Spaniards, under Espar- 
tero, who had gone forth. In short they 
came back with the Carlists at their 
heels in Bilboa, into which town the 
Carlists remained firing for upwards of 
an hour and a half. Before the march 
commencing, it was worthy of remark 
that Espartero had sent two battalions 
of his force in flank on parallel roads 
with the line of march, and it would 
naturally be supposed that after being dis- 
comfitted in the manner he (Sir J. Elley) 
had described, Espartero would have sent 


] ] . 
with such force and 
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to those two flank battalions orders to 
retreat, but instead of doing so the two 
unfortunate battalions received no orders, 
and were consequently cut off from re- 
reat by the Carlists, and were left only 
to choose between two evils—first, to 


contend with the superior force of their | 


opponents, the Carlists; or to swim the 
Durango, a river of considerable width and 
of great swiftness of current. The batta- 
lions thus cut off from retreat chose the 
Jatter alternative, namely, a of swim- 
ming the Durango, and no less than 1,400 
persons peris shed in the attempt. Shortly 
afterwards the 15,000 Spanish troops left 
the garrison of Bilboa in the sole posses- 
sion of General Eyans. No lengthened 
period elapsed, however, before that gal- 
lant Officer and the troops under his com- 
mand were ordered to advance from 
Bilboa towards Vittoria. Now, did the 
gallant General take the 
oute, namely, by Durango? No, 
not; and why? Because he knew the 
Carlists occupied the passes on that route, 
and it was therefore that he took another 
road—that by Portugalette. Even there 
the Carlists met him. Did he bring 
them to action? No: he knew better 


oS 
he did 


J 
however, struggled to proceed towar 


Vittoria, because such were his orders; 
and he mentioned this to disabuse the 
! . ] | 
public mind with reference to these mat- 
ters. Ina word, General Evans did not 
attack or attempt to force any place he 
found occupied by the opposing party, 
it dD 
because he had received positive 
not todo so. He found himself beset on 
all sides, and then came the question to 
his mind, how was he to rescue 
’ 


{COMMONS} 





nearest line of | 
; part of General Lvans, 


| the hig 


orders | 


himself | 


and those under his command in a situa- | 


tion of so much difficulty ? He retrograded 
his force, and returned into a mountain 
pass, which t tcok him over a very extensive 
range of country, a country ‘of a most 
difficult nature and character, and here it 
was that the fatigue of the British legion 
first took place. 
must stop to inquire, of the British legion 
crossing this dreadful line of country—for 
such it was well known to be 
were acquainted with its description and 
character? Why, he could state that the 
object was to gain a particular road from 
the coast towards Durango, which opened 
to Vittoria. The British legion, under 
the command of General Evans, came out 
with three days’ provisions, and they were 


i than the 


What was the object, he | 


by those who | 


tter | one of the banks of 
a general action was not his object. He, | bi 
ls | effected ; 
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so improvident as to consume those three 
days’ provisions in one day. ‘The conse- 
quence, as might be naturally supposed, 
was, that on the second day hunger made 
rapid strides, especially in a country un- 
provided with every necessary of life. The 
third day the result was still worse; but 
General Evans, like a good soldrer, gained 
with his troops the road he (Sir J. Elle y)had 
already described, and bya foreed march 
of thirty-five miles preceded the course of 
the force designed to have also intercepted 
that passage. General Evans, however, 
succeeded, and he entered Briviesea—a 
strong place, and fully equal to the recep- 
tion of the troops under his command, 
and where, from fatigue, it was absolutely 
necessary for them to halt. So great had 
been the fatigue and hardships the menhad 
experienced, that many threw away their 
sleseagirs on the march. The anxiety of 
mind, ac Ided to pr rsonal fatiane, on the 
1] was such as to 

confine him to his bed for six or seven days. 
When the legion was, however, again pre- 
pared to move, they succeeded in gaining 
h road to Miranda del Ebro. On 
Ebro, the Carlists occupied 
the river, near the 
bridge by which the passage was to be 
General Cordova came up with 

the Spaniards, and covered the movement 
of General Evans's troops. Eventually, 
however, General Evans arrived at Vittoria, 
and there he (Sir John Kiley) understood 
he and his troops were well accommo- 
dated; but unhappily the march from 
Bilboa, to which he had adverted, had then 
laid the foundation of suecee ding and con- 
sequent sickness among the troops, and, 
however reports which had gone forth 
might be supposed to be exagzerated as to 
the state of General Evans's corps, yet he 
Gsir John Elley) much feared that the 
hospitals were now much more crowded 
ranks. He lamented to state this, 
because his ambition was,that British troops 
—he cared not under whose command, he 
cared not for what object they might 
serve—should always succeed in any im- 
portant undertaking that might eall for 
their best exertions. He trusted the House 
would allow him permission to advert to 
the observations which fell last night from 
an hon. and learned Gentleman not now 
present (Mr. Roebuck), on the subject of 
corporal punishment—a matter to which 
lie (Sir John Kiley) had already addressed 
himself. The observation was to the 


crossing the 
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'stineuish | 


h soldiers 


effect that the French could « 
on the field of slain the Engh 
from those of every other uation by the 


marks on their back. The hon. and learned | 
Member for Bath had declared his own | 
ignorance of the fact, and he (Sir John | 
Elley) begged to inquire whence the hon. | 
and learned Member derived his informa- | 
tion. The House would perhaps be sur- | 


prised to learn that the information cam: 
from a French serjeant—from a penny! 
publication by that serjeant; but whi 
that serjeant was, or whether he ever wi 
serjeant, the House bad not been infurmed; 
but he would venture to say that 
thor, whether serjeant or not, had never 
seen a ficld of battle, 1 | 


tne alle 


and be ventured t 


say that a greater libel on the Brith 
army, or a more unfounded statement, 


n of man. } 
rerated a 


never issued from the mouth or p 


The statement was of so exat 


character as to defeat the purpose of its 
author. He was but an humble imdivid 


though he had participated in several hard- 
fought actions. He had witnessed ma 

an ensanguined field, and he would state 
that it was impossible that any Fiench 


man could refer to such an index as that 
stated to discover the number of British 


asons 


of all re 


lrench- 


sf 


—namely, that after an acti 


men invariably got away % 


slain: and this for the be 


} 
rt] 
yy) ub 


J 


ble; the French after defeat never Op- 
ped to examine cither the front or the| 
rear of their enemies. But there was 
another good reason why the statement 
made by this French serjeant was un- 
founded, and that was the fact that the: 


pac + 1 
to strip a British 
i 


ion, for he was | 


nece 


331 
4 


nat 


existed no ty 
soldier to discover his yi 
throughout the war distinguished 

colour of that uniform which covered the | 
hearts of many brave men, who met suc- | 


by tl 


ic 


| } oe P 
them leading towa 
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Nere—a boy diserplined In sAi@iers, and 


of a very different composition, from the 
Dp PG | ' : ry 
British leeto ihe uch legion was 
composed of Ge:mans, French, some Poles, 
1 7 1 ! = ° 
and a few ki men, Dut Im pomt of 
a ey ee a ia 
iscipline and ¢ positto if was hictd to 
be invidious to put the force under Gen. 
invans in comparis with this corps, than 
7S j ‘ , j 
which no better men could possibly be 


put under arms. Tie repeat that it 


would be invi to put sucha body of 
I n in col ifison h the \ ho had 
! } rrone al reed ip { if the stl S- 
n2 and most. ta t 4) tion, to 
which had already adverted. The Spa- 
ni ds th uch 1 brave, Were a jealous Da- 
tion; they had never shown any aflection 
yr their best friends—they forgot that 
they owed their country as a nation to the 
success of a British army, and, as in most 
cases of ¢ vy life they, as a bation, 
were regard of gratitude for favours 
conferred. On the 16th of January last 
it apy | ver, that the British 
n moved from Vittoria for the purpose 
OF | no ap tl t k upon the Carlists. 
Now out of V } were three roads 
towards t} North. He spoke from per- 
sonal knowledve of the district, for he knew 
every inch of t! round, inasmuch as out 
of Vittoria he had followed with the Bri- 
tish ai during the war, the French,who 
v1 ition, that so far 

om stopping (as French serjeant 
would say) to strip aud examine the 
backs of the English, they left between 
600 and 700 carriages behind them near 
ithe town, containing th reat portion of 


the plunder they had taken He re- 
} 


that there were three roads, two of 
ranee, and the 
The right and 


ri } ‘ ae 
“oped by the ( ‘ rlists, 


centre roads were ccecuy 


peat¢ dd 


other towards 


cessfully and defeated the most formidable | and the road to the left by Generals Evans 
legions that ever crossed the frontiers of and Espartero. General Evans, on that 
France. Was it then necessary for! occasion, succeeded in every part of the 
Frenchmen, in order to know the nation | duty he was ordered to execute, and with 


their opponents served, to strip the 
British soldier of the uniform, the colour 
of which they had ever quailed 
He hoped that what he liad just now sa 
would have the effect of disabusing the 
public mind of the many false impressions 
which had been sent forth from this House | 
on the subject of military punishments, | 
He now, however, came back to the pro-| 
ceedings of the British legion und 
neral Evans. After remaining some time 
at Vittoria, the French legion arrived | 





» £3 
er Ue= | 


force crossed three bridges, and took 
up a good position ; but, strange to say, 
the right and columns, the one 
under Cordova Tolosa road, the 
other under Espartero on the road leading 
by the left to Villareal, both retreated with- 
any communication of the fact being 
General Evans. And what was 
Why nearly the loss of his 
entire corps. There was fault to be 
attributed to General Evans. He, how- 
ever, remained iv the position he had 


centre 


af 
on tue 
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the result ? 
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taken until the 20th of January, without | the world admitted this country to possess 


the supplies that were absolutely neces- 
sary to the forces under his command — 
those forces exposed to bad weather dur- 
ing a most inclement scason—without 
any covering under which the men could 
go; and eventually he fell back, and re- 


ported to General Cordova what he had | 
i told his hon. and gallant Friend to look 
| well to the sinews of war—in other words, 


done. ‘This was the first communication 
that passed between Generals Evans and 
Cordova after leaving Vittoria. Here it 


was that the seeds of future schisms were | 
sown, and to this these schisins might be | 


traced. 1 
sant feelings had arisen on this point in 
the mind of General Evans, who, he was 
sure, left, with his companions in arms, 
this country with perfect honour to them- 
selves, and with the best wishes for suc- 
cess in the breasts of their fellow-country- 
meu. Those officers under General Evans 
who had served in the regular ariny, had 
had a most severe task to perform, inas- 
much as another person, besides General 
Evans, a Spaniard of some rank, had ap- 
pointed other officers to the British legion 
without General Evans's sanction or con- 
currence; indeed, some tmdividuals had 
been appointed who were so unacquainted 
with military matters as scarcely to know 
on which side their swords were to dangle, 
Asto the effect on Spanish affairs of the 


He was sorryto find that unplea- | 


amongst nations, and that thus the sangui- 
nary war would have been brought to a 
termination. He trusted also that General 
vans would not be reinforced by mere 
dribblets, by which no beneficial result 
could possibly be attained. On a former 
occasion, during the last Session, he had 


to look to six months’ pay well secured in 
the treasury chest. His hon. and gallant 
Mriend said thereon smilingly, that two 
months’ pay would answer every purpose, 
for that at all events he could look to Spa- 
nish treasure. He (Sir John Elley) had 
responded, that as soon as blood could be 
extracted irom a post, so soon the miracle 
of reaching Spanish treasure would be 
vorked out. Results had occurred in con- 
tirmation of his views, for he found that in 
November last the estimates sent for a 
month’s pay then due amounted to 11,3002. 
and that all advanced to liquidate that 


| . ‘ sy. ~~ 
amount from the miitary chest was 2507, 


He feared he had been too diffuse on the 


| present occasion, but he trusted he had not 
made a single observation at all ealeulated 


efforts of the British legion, and the sub- | 


ject in that respect generally, he left it to | 


others to deal with that question. He 
should, however, have wished, that if any 
interference in the affairs of Spain’ had 
been made to stop the effusion of blood, 
and to lead to the termination of the con- 
test—if, in a word, the interference was 
justifiable—he should have hoped that it 
would have been made in away calculated 
to make an impression, The hon. and 
learned Gentleman opposite had paid a 
high compliment to the British army, by 
saying that three battalions of British re- 
gular troops would set all at rest in Spain. 
Now he (Sir John Elley) after some expe- 
rience, would say that ten times three 


battalions were necessary, forhe was satis- | 
fied, that without a great preponderating | 
Ina} 


force, no good could be eflected. 
word, if by the scale of assistance af- 
forded, that assistance only played second 
in the concert of arms, the British troops 
would be paralysed for want of accordance 
He had 
hoped that the Government would inter- 
fere in a way becoming that dignity which 


to give pain to any tudividual. He had 
no such tntention when he rose, and he 
hoped he had not strayed so as to hurt the 
feelings of any person in the world. 
Colonel Thompson said, that as an 


officer iu his Majesty’s service, and he 


| believed be might say, without risk of 
| error, holding also a place in the establish- 
iment of the British legion im the United 


Kingdom, for bis insertion in the list had 


/ only been delayed by accidental cireum- 


stanecs, he wished to offer some observa- 
tions to the Honse. He could not but 
‘thank the hon. and gallant Officer who 
had just sat down for the courtesy with 
-which he had dealt with this question. 
Having, he believed, access to as com- 
plete information on every thing connected 
'with the British legion as any man in this 
country, he should endeavour, with equal 
courtesy, to make some statements in 
reply. The first appearance of the legion 
before the enemy was at Hernani. ‘There 
were always difficulties in deciding when 
j}and how a new-raised force should be 
| brought before the enemy. If it was not 
| brought at all, the question was asked, 
‘how it was ever to learn; and if it was 
| brought, there was always a danger of 
| 


| 


| failure, At Hernani the legion was brought 
| before a position which was found too 
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and it consequently retreated, fol- 
lowed closely by the enemy. Was this a 
thing of which the like had never been 
heard before? At that moment no part 
of the legion had been formed above two 
months; and the wonder was, not that 
they lost ten or twenty men in the retreat, 
but that the y got back without serious 


loss. ‘There certainly had, as was stated 


strong, 


by the commander in his account, been 
some degree of misadventure or misun- 
derstanding at Ilernani. An officer who 


was in the action wrote to him (Colonel 
Thompson)—‘* We had a trinity of ge- 
nerals, and I am a meee nota trinity in 
unity.” Was this the first tine ¢ aint 
had been made of mis chi lef arisi ne from 
the same cause? The next time any part 
of the legion was in action was at Bilboa 
A Spanish division of 15,000 men left 
3ilboa, and was driven back. ‘The 
British legion was brought to support the 


retreat of the Spaniards; and a part of 


one regiment aftacked the enemy with the 
bayonet, and drove him back with loss. 
After this the retreat was uninterrupted. 
The same officer he had mentioned wrot 
to him thus:—‘* Our regiment brought 
up the rear, but nobody attacked us.” 
From Bilboa General Pvans proceeded to 
Biiviesca; but instead of losing three or 
four thousand men in the defiles between 
that place and Bilboa, he had taken a 
circuit, and arrived at his point without 
being interrupted by the enemy. Since 
when had a= general bound to 
ask an cnemy’s leave for avoiding engag- 
Ing his troops at a disadvantage? So 
convinced had he (Colonel Thompson ) 
been upon this pot, and he was proud 
to find his opinion confirmed by the 
practice of General Evans, that he had 
written to an officer of his acquaintance 
inthe legion, “ You must not allow the 


be en 


Carlists to come In contact 
vou go round by Corunna for it.” From 
Vittoria, a general movement had been 
directed’ in advance, The British legion 
(which occupied the right, and not the 
left, as the gallant General, probably 
through a verbal error, had stated) did 
everyihing it was directed to do. Tie 


enemy (and he did not mean anything | | 
of plunder.” Now the 


derogatory to their military conduct) had 
eve ry where retired as the legion advanced. 
But the Spanish general on the left, for 
his own report, had 
which necessarily obliged the 
do the same 


reasons assigned in 
fallen back, 


legion to 


{ Fes. 26 
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been said to the House, froma civil nota 


military authority, about a fog. Now, 
fours affected all parties; and military 


7 | : . 
men could not agree, that the eredit of a 


Mi was dags and gone, because there 
happened to bea for, ‘The truth was, that 


the for was in favour of attacks on the re- 
treating foree 5 and the proof was that part 
of the Alcer ine le enso attacked 
at creat disadvantage, and nothing but the 
e of that gallaut b dy of foreigners 
destruction. The 
overnment 
pursued 


CoOurag 
preserve 1 then: from 
policy of affording the Spanish ¢ 
issistance in the particular mode 
stioned ? but he 


ates 
ASONS WHICH 


(4 ‘olonel 
were to 
he one 


had hee tT 
ha 1 been qu 
HoOMmpson) saw two 
hin Convincing tn 
is that the Spanish nation, from a feeling 


support of it. 


of national prid ob} ected to receive 
issistance in any other way. They desired 
that the troops which should assist them 


not lent then 
ness of another government. 
a practice not inconsistent 
honour 
Ilouse 


should be in their service, 
by the kind 
That this was 
with British notions of national 
there was abundant proof. Had the 
never heard of Corsican, Hanoverian, 
Swiss, and other regiments in the service 
and pay of England? Had the national 
honour ever been questioned in conse- 
quence of such employment of foreign 
troops? The other veason which con- 
vinced him (Colonel seep) of the 
expediency of this mode of assisting the 
Spaniards was, that it enabled this coun- 
try to afford the assistance while another 
country paid ferit. Had b ittalions of the 
regular army been sent, instead of the 
forces under the command of General 
Evans, the British nation must have paid 
the expense. It had been urged tt the 
men composing the legion were of a bad 
class, but he (Colonel Ti hompson ) had 
found the reverse to be the case. What 
proof was there that the men who had 
enlisted to form that legion did = not 
belong to precisely the same class as that 


from which the soldiers of the line were 


i'drawn? Many of them were respectable 


tradesmen’s sous, who had embarked in 


the expedition from a political feeling for 


agrainst @allant men in 


Some thing had | eh tt 


the S panish cause. He had heard some- 
thine said and ‘ Just 
re Was no rule more 
clear than that whoever made a charge 
| their absence was 

bound to prove if, or submit to the Impu- 
tation of havine made an unfounded 
ton done? Tlad 


What had the le 


about “ characters 
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they plundered, as it was certain the old 
army did at Badajos? Had they ravished, 
as there was but too much reason to ap- 
prehend the old army had done at St. 
Sebastian? Where was the proof that 
any single officer or soldier had miscon- 
ducted himself in any way? If officer or 
man had misconducted themselves, let 
them be laid on the floor of the House— 


SCOMMONS} 





let their names be put upon the Table. If | 


this was not done, he hoped, for the credit 
of the House, that no more would be 
heard of charges of this kind, which only 
proved that the legion was an object of 
political animosity. He lamented as much 
as any man the crucl mode in which the 
war was carried on; but it arose out of a 
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Lord Mahon, having been several times 
mentioned in the course of the debate, 
and taking the strongest interest in this 
question, hoped the House would allow 
him to make a few observations. Hemust 
say io the first place, that he adhered to 
all those opinions which he had expressed, 
when on a former occasion he had ad- 
dressed the House on this subject. Nay 
more, he ventured to think, that experience 
had confirmed his anticipations, so far as 
experience had yet gone. He had said 


‘that the force then about to be raised 
‘ 
tL 


horrible law, not peculiar to Spain, ac-! 


cording to which every gallant man who 
fails in civil warfare is doomed to death, 
That barbarous law, be it recollected, was 
carried into full eflect in this civilised 
country only forty years ago, at the 
period of the Irish rebellion. For his 
own part, he was ready to declare, asa 
soldier, that he never would act as an 
executioner on such occasions; but why 


should Spaniards be so harshly blamed | 
for doing that which had at a former 


period been done by generals within our 
own kingdom? ‘There was a moment 
when a stop might have been put to these 
crucliies in Spain. A corps was in that 
country which would have delighted to 
rescue the Carlist prisoners from the 
bayonets of their Christino enemies, had 
not an atrocious decree been issued, di- 
recting that every Englishman taken in 
battle should be shot. The reproach of 
cold-blooded cruelty would ever attach to 


the memory of the individual from whom | 


that decree proceeded ; and he (Colonel 
Thompson( still trusted, that that great 
criminal would die the death of a common 
fi a tree. Then only would the 


elon on 
outraged feelis of civilsed Europe be 


! 


t 


e to its object. He 
J 
a¢ 


would be inadequ: 
asked now had that object been attainec 
He had said that the result of the expe- 
dition would not be found to redound to 
the glory of the British arms. Had any, 
ven the smallest, exploit been achieved ? 
He had anticipated the suffering and pri- 
vations to which the gallant officer and his 
troops would be exposed, and he found 
the reality to exceed his worst anticipa- 
tions. He had predicted that this expedi- 
tion would not increase tlie influence and 
reputation of this country with Foreign 
Powers. And how stood the case in that 
respect 2 Need he seek any other answer 
than that which he had received from the 
noble Lord opposite (Palmerston), with 
respect to the twenty-seven prisoners at 
Santander. How low the power of the 
English Government must be in the esti- 
mation of other governments, when even 
that Government which we were so lavishly 
assisting with blood and treasure—to which 
such vast supplies of stores were daily 
pouring, when even that Government re- 


=? 


fused the noble Lord the trifling boon for 
which he applied on the ist of September, 
[t was a trifling boon to ask as regarded 
Spain, but the refusal was by no means so 


' trifling to us; it involved the interests of 
> 


humanity; it involved, at least after the 


‘application was once made, the honour of 


satisficd. Was this a time for raising up | 


the question, whether royal brth gave 
license to sport with the blood of low- 
born men? Within the walls of the 
House of Commons the nation had once 
been roused to fury by the mutilated head 
of asingle Biitish subject, deprived of its 
members through the cruelty of a Spanish 
Would the nation be more 
passive now, whea the ‘ deliberate mur- 
der” of numerous British subjects had 
been authenticated under ministerial 
hands ? 


frovernor, 





the English name. Now he contended 
that the failure of the application of the 
noble Lord to the Spanish government in 
the instance adverted to, was a most me- 
lancholy proof of the want of influence of 
his Majesty’s Government, with a govern- 
ment which under present circumstances 
he could scareely call an independent 
vovernment. He would not follow the 
hon. and gallant Officers who had last 
addressed the House, through the military 
details into which they had entered. He 
was incompetent to sucha task, and there- 
fore he should confine himself to the poli- 
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tical points which had been touched upon 
in the earlier part of the debate. The 
real question was limited to very narrow 
grounds. It was simply this, whether or 
not the apenas people had not always 
shown such abhorrence of foreign interfer- 
ence in their internal affairs as to render 
that interference more detrimental tha : 
beneficial to the « in favour of wl sie 
it was exerted? This feeling had at a 
times and on every oceasion that he knew 


il 
aAuse | 


i 
a 
i 


of been evinced ina remarkable Seeuai » by 
the people of Spain. When the hon 
Member for St. Alban’s adduced 1808 as 





y, he was guilty 
of a fallacy unworthy his acute mind. = It 
was true that the Spanish people had always 
shown great gratitude f for 
they had received against a foreign encmy, 
and this was exemplified when ribeeaieitn 
united with them in 1808 against the in- 
vasion of Buonaparte. But when we 
had stepped in, not to aid the nation 
against another nation—but to 
one faction against another faction—then 
the result had been national animosity 
against us. Interference in the internal 
affairs of Spain was attempted at the 


a precedent to the contrary, 


Sa a Satay 
the assistance 


assist 


period of the war of the succession, but 
what was then the observation Lord 


Peterborough? Why, he declared that 
not the whole power of England would be 
able to subdue the spirit which it had 
aroused throughout Castile. And what 
was the result of that war? Why | final 
failure. He maintained that, however 
grateful the people of Spain might be for 
the aid given to them when at war with 
Foreign Powers, they never could endure 
the assistance that was given to one faction 


against another in their own country. Ii 


the government of the Queen was not 
supported by a_ large hr J ty of th 


Spanish people, what right had we to prop 
it by foreign bay If that govern- 
ment, on the contrary, was supported bya 
large majority, he asked whether the 
physical force of a majority could not 
always put down any insurrection that 
might be got up by a sinall aeons * 
Could it not do so in all cases where the 


yonets 2 


here 
majority proceeded on just and reasonable 
principles—where 


it did not begin a system | 


of extermination—where it had not such! 


merciless and bloody generals as Mina 
and Rodil. He maintained that the course 
which his Majesty’s Government had taken 
was not consistent with the interest or 
honour of England. If we were determined 


{Frn. 26} 
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to assist the ¢ government of 
friendly gover nt which would not gran 
us even the tty of praiaeen pti pris 
soners—that \ ou rmment whose 
vigour had lately been confined to burning 
of villages and massacres of pris ners-~if 
wel ) ed, surely that assist- 
14 ald dtothe means pointed 
out bv the Quadruple Treaty. Ite must 
y, thath recognised that treatv; 
he was pi ad most a de and most 
onourably to carry out all its pula tions, 
ind he | Govel \ 
exist in t ar i ) 7 
wise than resnect th treaties whi ih bad 
been ent » by their predecessors with 
forcien pow But he took his stand on 
that treaty and its additional articles. He 
would not consent to move one jot beyond 
them. Bythe eourse whicl had been adopt- 





subjeets been induced to 

British Government 
themselves to achieve? It 
char icters 


a body to 


T eS, 
I t Dritisn 
ttem! t that which the 
did not wish 
was, hi 
of Englishmen to 
serve under any banner but thatof the 
Koi ma a yy ‘Th rohan he wl le yf 
wingand Country. bhroughout the whole oi 


not a sinele word had been said 


contended, lowering the 
VI t 
alow ther as 


ir own 


the debate, 





- ‘ i AN eee tg 
about the eviis which had occurred in 
r parts of Spain. He did not mtend 


if subj ct, but he must, at 


should be 


to go into th 
the same time, say, that he 
very 

from the | 
He alluded to the transactions which had 
ow, what he 


formation 


olad to receive some 
g 

] } ° +» QQ ‘va M 
noble Lord respecting it. 


os 


taken place Barcelona. 


wished to ask the noble Lord, in reference 
to that subject, was, = her Captain 


id acted on his own responsibility, 
‘tions which h id been given 
ninent at ho me, and if 
tructions from 
own respon- 
would 
instruc- 


(Lord 


) Pee ay 
Parker h 
or under instru 
him by the Govern 
} 5 rh ae 
he had acted under ins 
17 } } 
nov! Lord, and not 


. } 7 1 ' 
sibiliiv, whetoer the noble Li rd 


the 
upon his 
have any OD} ction to lay those 
tions before the House? U 
Mahon) had information 
he should refrain from further observation, 
than merely to say that the transaction was 
one which loudly called for inquiry on the 
part of that House. The hon. and learned 
Member for Dublin (Mr. O'¢ onnell)itwould 
seem, now blamed the c ion brought 
aboutby theablenevot! tion of Lord Eliot. If 
from the Hon. and learn- 
i surprise him, it would 
had attached to 
did, 


and 


util he 


‘ —~ 
nveni 


anything coming 
ed Gentleman cou! 
be the blame whi 
that convention, 
the observations 


‘h he 


remembering, as he 
which the hon. 
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learned Gentleman had made when the sub- 
ject was brought forward by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Fins sbury (Mr. T. Duncombe). What 
did the hon. andlearned Member for Dublin 
say on that occasion ? Why, he declared that 
the explanation which he a ord Mahon) had 
given was most satisfactory and complete. 
and even went so far as to advise his hon. 
Friend, the Member for Finsbury, to with- | 
draw his motion. Atter this he could be 
surprised at nothing which might proceed | 
from the hon. and learned Gentleman, | 
and his only wonder was, that the hon. | 
and learned Gentleman did not feel | 
ashamed of the inconsistency of which he | 
had been guilty in attacking that now, the 
attacks on which he had at a former pe- 
riod declared to be utterly groundless. 
Te (Lord Mahon) doubted whether it | 
would be necessary to proceed in the re- 
futation of his remaining statements, ‘The 
hon. and learned Member for Dublin had 
stated, that the present motion had been 
brought forward by the partisans of Don 
Carlos in that House, merely because Don 
Carlos was likely to establish a despotic 
aud monkish Government in Spain. Such 
a taunt, it must be admitted, came with a 
bad grace from the hon. and learned 
Gentleman. Whenever Ireland was men- 
tioned, the hon. and learned Member was 
always ready to charge the hon. Gentle- 
men on the other side of the House with | 
all sorts of illiberal prejudices and projects | 
against the Roman Catholics, But says 
the hon. Member, with his own peculiar 
candour, the moment you pass the Pyren- | 
nees, the case is quite altered-—you are | 
then warm admirers of Roman Catholic | 
bigotry—you are quite in love with the 
Jesuits—yon long for nothing so much as 
the enthronement of Don Carlos, and the 
establishment of the Inquisition! When 
he (Lord Mahon) heard such contradictory 
charges made almost in the same breath 
by the same persons, had he not a right 
to complain, not only of the injustice to 
his own party, but of such a delusion on 
the public. As far as his own feelings 
went, he had no objection to state, that he 
did look on the contest carrying on in 
Spain with deep interest; but he at the 
same time utterly denied that he was a 
partisan of Don Carlos. He reprobated 
the decree of Durango as much as he did | 
the atrocities which were committed by 
the other conflicting party, and, certainly, 
if it were true that the cause of Don 
Carlos was the cause of tyrauny, or would 
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lay the foundation for the re-establishment 
of the Inquisition in Spain, he should be 
as anxious as any hon. Member of that 
House to deprecate any thing that might 
lead even to a chance of success. But, on 
the other hand, he must say, that looking 
to the Ministers now voverning at Madrid, 
he could not profess for them any degree 
either of sympathy or respect. That 
“prudent and vigorous government,” as 
it was called in the King’s Speech, had 
he thought, kept all its prudence for its 
gener rals, and all its vigour for its execu- 
tioners. Six months. ago he saw that 
the government of Spain were departing 


| from the wise principles of Martinez de la 


Rosa; and he must say, that his idea at 
present was with respect to the contest in 
that country, that if there was the 
danger of despotism to be apprehended 
on the one hand, they had the prospect 
of anarchy to fear on the other, and to 
neither was he friendly, even when despot - 
ism called itself legitimacy, or when 
Anarchy took the name of Freedom. ‘The 
only chance of a speedy and satisfactory 
settlement of the afiairs of Spain, 
which he saw, was to leave the Spanish 
people to settle their ditferences among 
themselves, for sure he was, that interfer- 
ence on the part of a foreign power, so far 


i from abating the evils of that country, 


would only tend to increase them, by 
keeping alive the spirit of rancour and 
animosity which unhappily prevailed, 
There was only one point more to which 
he should call the attention of the House. 
Ile admitted that if Don Carlos should 
prevail, there would be the danger of 
absolute power being again established 
in Spain. But what was the case with 
respect to the Basque provinces? So far 
as the cause of Don Carlos was connected 
with the Basqne provinces was it not the 
cause of freedom, and not of despotism ? 
It was not by Don Carlos that the rights 
of those provinces were abolished, but by 
the “ prudent and vigorous” government 
of the Queen of Spain. Was the House 
really aware of the facts? Was it aware 
that these brave mountaineers were now 
in arms, not merely for the claims of Don 
Carlos, but for the provincial privileges 
which their forefathers had enjoyed for 
centuries? And could it be that such a 


' cause should excite no sympathy among 


the representatives of a free people- - 
among those who, were they treated in 
like manner, would think it a pride and 
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duty to follow the same example! Now, 
if the noble Lord really possessed ereat 
influence with the Spanish government, 
ought he not to have exerted it for the 
purpose of obtaining such an amnesty as 


would have restored to the Basque pro- 


vinces the rights and privileges which they | 





had so long enjoyed ; for it could 


supposed “that those provinces would | 


resign the advantages which they pos- 
sessed upon the mere hope cf obtaining 
a prize from the great lottery of laws 
and institutions now drawing at Madrid. 
He could not suppose that the nob! 
Lord ever entertained any such kiea; and 
he did think that the noble Lord had been 
neglectful of his duty in’ that respect. 
He (Lord Mahon) felt most strongly on this 
subject. He felt a deeper inte rest in the 
affairs of Spain than in those 





country except his own. Some of the | 


early part of his life had been passed in 
that country, and it was to Spain that 
he owed the origin not only of the fortune 
which he inherited but of the name which 
he bore. Spain was therefore endeared to 
him, not only by early recollections but by 
his personal circumstances, and hence it 
was,that he felt it his duty to protest against 
an interference which he was satisfied 
would be ruinous to Spain without being 
even in the least beneficial to England. 
The public attention was now arousing to 
this subject, they would no longer bear 
this juggle of professed non-iutervention, 
and real intervention—ihis pretence ol 
giving peace to Spain, when you give her 
nO peace—no peace but a sword; when 
you only perpetuate and envenom the 
wounds of her eivil war! He 
the noble Lord to abide by the terms of th 
Quadruple Treaty, and not to advance 
a step further beyond it. He cutreated 
the noble Lord to endeavour to mitigate 
the horrors of this barbarous conflict. 
And if the noble Lord took that course, 
he (Lord Mahon) could assure him that 
no party feeling would prevent him from 
bearing his humble testimony of approba- 
tion to his future measures. 

Viscount Palmerston commenced his 
observations by saying, he was sorry to 
interfere between his hon. Friend Mr. 
Thomas Duncombe, who had risen with 
his Lordship and the House, but he as- 
sured him that he should wot detain the 
House so long as to exclude him from an 
ample opportunity of answering the re 
marks whieh had fallen from the othes 

VOL, XXNU, fit 
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4 Sa de with reference to him, and which, no 
doubt, he was anxious to reply to. Tle 
7 

| | 

} 

| 


} was afraid when the noble L opposite 


yse, that this debate was rong tO Giga na- 
t ral d h; for thouohth fire was kept up 
p tv briskly on this(the Ministerial) side 
of the House, yet it was ¢ to see, that the 
lour which had wat i hon. Gentl 
| 12 0on tne o HA ide, \ yu d \- 
leer of beine altozet ( ul l. The 
| h lh 1d lear t ( H ie i » | in 
this debate, having stated that cou- 
lit exceedingly imp it to | Y 
th inject b OF ¢ { i] WISE, 1a} i 
lor precedence with hon. Gentleman 
Who WIsbh | to bring 1 rc ail CT 
qu ion which was adiour d to this 
evenin al | rit tast P i | h Wins, It 
must VD pre umed, Sat tt Liouse of 
tne ext urgeney of the motion of 
; which he had eive Dn note \ WilO 
i h l | seen the fervour—any one \ J h l 
witnessed the creat Impatience ol the hon. 
and learned Gentleman, would no doubt 
have imagined that the subject was either 


. WY) y ' ? ‘ , 
some measure into which the Government 


, . al , . } } |. . +4 
were avout rashly to ein JATR, or some 
t . 














a P } a 
measure of recen date, of which he was 
| auX10US to prevent t} i eVil CONS quent , 
ere et Se, 
stretching forth his Saving | ind, and 
| or . ty, err. } 
dire ‘tiny back the Government from the 
: 1 ee 
lf unprudent ut t V bad itered upon. 
| 
' : 
| Let the House supr ord to the 
| : eaten . 
}iiustration of the h nd tearned Gen- 
| tlem im—that a stran@wer had witness d 
| s; and having ried 
had refi to a treat 
‘ ] - } 
H MDC, i H Pusied to 
Bs ry Sey ic ‘ ‘ } 
tne library of the kiouse to the ¢ ot 
1 " 1 } ’ 
the treaty, and the « n which the 
order ia couneil w l a | resuit 
, ' ! } 
i suca an Investization \ | be the dis- 
1 ) 
} CON that the treatv was » Vea ( |: 
| +l } 2 
hand order In cot Was Issued, not 
bt . ] mm 
ti J WaaArV i t, Dut in Jun ~ % ine 
‘a ; : we , : 
hon. and learned Gentieman, t havine 
4 
en ‘ } ee | 
haa a ell to reflect on ft subject— 
’ ! 1 | " 
the time between t iate of ft order, 
viz. the LOth of Jane and the period when 
Parltament was prore 1, that 1 last 
September, not having been suffierently 
1 t . 3 ’ } $ 
lone toenable him to cond his ideas 
. ! 1 + Gus m 
into a practical sh , sO as to satisfy him 
whether it was his duty or not to eall on 
ry . td | 4 ’ , 
the [louse to Interpose 3 after eight montis 
¢ } ] 1 
I eration, tt 1) { Gen 
1 ‘ + 
Li li ! ax ') ! i | 
mn i eech 
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of the hon. and learned Gentleman at one 
time, and his very particular impatience 
at another, made a contrast which was 
undoubtedly very striking and remarkab! 
The hon. and learned Gentleman began 
his speech 


( 
i | 


iswerine some of the 


ut 
fallen from him so long 


‘ 
things which had 
aco, and the hon. 
had thrown overboard all pre 
contended that this mez 


the subjects of Great 


cedeut, and 
1sure Ol permiutti 


1? r ‘ . 
Britain to enlist in 





the service ol Spam was contrary to all 
7 R65 + Se } 
precedent, but being right in itself, should 
? . : NJ } 
stand on its own merits. Now, he begged 


to remind the hon, and learned G 


that this wasn 


$ 
it acorrect representa'ion of 


he us d on that ocea- 


} f ch 
sion vat he did say was, that he did 
not rest on precedent for a justification of 
the course he had adopted; but by no 


he say, that it was not sane. 
tioned by precedent, because every man 
who had paid the slightest attention to 
history, must know there were many pre- 
cedents for a measure such as the present. 
The hon. and learned Member must 
surely be aware that the reign of Fiiza- 


beth was full of precedents—not, perhaps, | 
| 


exactly in point, because those cases were 
much stronger than the present one. The 
measure complained of by the hon. and 
learned Gentleman was simply a permis- 
sion given, or, he should rather say, a 
prohibition retracted, which a recent law 
had imposed on the subjects of this coun- 
try, to prevent them from entering into 
a foreign service. The citect of the order 
er 


in counsel was simply tO leave the matter 


as it was under thi imon Jlaw—as it 
was before the Fore Enlistment Act 


had passed. That « council was 
merely to restore to th: 


freedom of « 


tish people the 

hoice. They might stay at 
home if they pleased, but it drew from 
them the interdict which the statute law 
had interposed, to prevent them from 
joining in a noble undertaking, if that was 
their desire. Let him ask what were the 


precedents of Elizabeth ? In the time of 


were the cases merely those 
in which the King’s subjects were free to 
do as they chose? Directly the reverse. 
These were cases with which the hon, and 
learned Gentleman must be acquainted. 
He must know that Queen Elizabeth sent 
first to assist the Huguenots in France, and 
next the revolted subjects in Spain; and 
not only gave her subjects permission to 


sharles J. 


+] a 
niieman H 
1 


engage in the war, but did that which the 


| 
| 
| 


land underhand 


le. |} choose to do openly. 
| ; 
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present Government had been accused of 
doing—she accomplished, in an indirect 
way what she did not 
Being restrained 


i by prudential reasons from openly declar- 


Member said, that he | 


! d 
ing war in her own name, she not only 
gave permission to her subjects to engage 
in the war, but gave money and other 
efficient aid —sent 6,000 men to assist the 


r| Huguenots, and 6,000 men to the Low 


| Countries, furnished them with arms, sup- 
plied her own artillery—did, in short, not 
| only what had been done by the Govern- 








ithe House. 


| tries ? 


ment of which he was a member in the 
resent case, but took a more active part 
n the way of interfering. The precedent 
of Charles I. was of exactly the same de- 
scription. Charles raised the army which 
marched under the Marquess of Hamilton, 
Could it be said, then, that there were no 
precedents for the measures of the pre- 
Government? He had heard it 
asserted, also, that it was contrary to the 
laws of nations for the subjects of one 
power to fight in the country and under 
the banners of another. Why, really, did 
the hon. and learned Member suppose 
that the hon. Gentlemen to whom such 
arguments were addressed. —[Mr. Maclean 
did not say what the noble Lord attributed 
to him.] Well, then, the hon. and learned 
Gentleman had said, that such a course 
was contrary to the honour of nations, 
and the practice of nations, and a thing 
improper and deserving of the censure of 
Why, what happened at the 

the revolt in the Low Coun- 
The army of Prince Maurice was 
composed of men of all nations, whose 
love of freedom induced them to fight in 
his ranks, and by their gallant conduct 
secure those victories by which he was 
distinguished. In thet battle which was 
fought in Nieuport, the auxiliaries were 
mainly instrumental in securing the victory. 
When Ostend was taken, who were the 
officers who commanded the garrison ? 
Were they not Dutchmen with Hepburn, 
the Scotchman, and Sir Philip de Vere, the 
Englishman? To say, when the subjects 
of one country were fighting in the ranks 
and under the banners of another country, 
and on that account any man was justified 
in denouncing such persons, or declaring 
he would put them to death because he 
was interfering in the affairs of another 


sent 


time of 











country, and vo foreigner had a right to 
fight under any banners but his own, of 
that doctrine, when propounded, he would 
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say, that it was false, and contrary to | which induced them to take that course ap- 


the stream of historical facts in every | plied to the present case, he was of opiniot 
part of Europe. Then the hon. and | that the principle then down the prin- 
learned Gentleman said, that the prece- ciple of ass! pain tom » her in 
dents were not in point—why, he was lene ret upon | 

a loss to make out. In the case of present G 
Queen Elizabeth, it was English treops b k be 
fighting in the Netherlands, as in this " 
case, it was Enelish troops felt nil 

in Spain. The hon. and learned Gen- , events the inteiferen ( n 


tleman laid stress on this--that our upon us tlie hati { th : nation, 
troops were now fighting on Spanish and he ares it 
ground, and not under the chief command (the fact, tl on the 

of an English officer; but in the cases he | thoueh we if to reliey 

had quoted a course precisely similar | foreign d ) n tl 
was taken: our auxiliaries, though com- | they vowit em!) 

manded by British generals, were em- | troops. Whi, | 

bodied in an army the chief command of | learned ¢ 

which was vested in a foreiener. Tl world was t | 
hon. and learned Gentleman next aflirmed | © ly tl my \ 
that he condemned the conduct of the | that v 7 
present Government in this matter on the ; ground? We ¢ n | 
authority of the late Mr. Canning, and he j for assistance ti so great a ¢ nity bi fel 
referred to a speech made by Mr. Canning | us as an invasion, but, when ¢ ere 
ina case as different from this as it was | ance was ellected, not | 
possible for one case to be from another. | glad to see the friends who had t 
There was not the least similarity between | take leave of us than t] 


the entrance of the French into Spain in | not fair to reproach Spain with ingratitude, 
1823, and the motives which led the Eng- | nor was her rejoicing in the depart 
’ af ; i 


lish Government to decline interfering | from het { foreign troops a prool 
then, and the circumstances now under | that our assistance was 1 wisely gin 


the consideration of the House. There | It was quite natural that, when a contest 
was no question of disputed succession, | Was Over, a nation should b lad to get 


nor could those motives exist which in- | rid of a forcign army. 3 hon. and 
duced the present Government to give llearned Gentleman reminded them of the 
the aid which by the treaty they thought | very wise advice which {| rallant G 
it proper to afford. Mr. Canning asserted | tleman opposite gave to General | 
the right to interfere then, but argued | before he left the country, 

] \ tc | 12? ' mce 


that, as a matter of prudence, it was | always to have six months’ | 
proper to abstain from using that right. | in his chest. 7 





And why was it a matter of prudence? | t) n | ( lis ; very 
Because the Powers with which England | ficld of battle in which bad n cn- 
would have had to contend were probably | gag l, and his encounters had been many 
greater than she could have contended | and difficult, but that t 
with with a fair prospect of success. The | advi ehe gave did great and surpassing 
to h ] t Hi 


French army, amounting to nearly 200,000 | ciedit to his jud 

men, entered Spain; it was well known |much regretted t 
that the troops entered Spain under the | been unable to take that excellent advice, 
avowed and open sanction of the other | but no reflections could, on that account, 


-~ 


great Powers of Europe, and Mr. Canning | be cast on the gallant General. Tf th 
said that if this country sent troops into | Spanish Treasury could fave atlorded th 
Spain, they would encounter the other | means of keeping the military chest so 
great Powers, and a war would be the} well replenished, no doubt th would 


consequence of a magnitude such as the | lave been adopted every « P Geseri pt 


~ . } ’ ' 

Government of the day was not prepared, | Ol sel whi \ ito re- 
: Urbs ' | , - y y 

under the circumstances, to advise the! ccive from the nt I How far 


country to embark in, He thought the | the present motion of the hon. and learned 
Government of that day judged wisely; | Gentleman might have the efleet of pre- 
but so far from thinking that the reasons | venting him from haying six mon Day 


sy | 9 
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in advance—how far, by endeavouring to | whom he saw opposite, to tell the House 


throw discredit on the cause, by taunting 
the British force, and reviling them as 
mercenaries, by representing the con- 
test as hopeless, by representing the peo- 
ple as apathetic, and by admonishing the 
(Jueen—how far it might be thought that, 
additional difficulties 


by such practices, 
would be thr 
trymen, it not for him to decide ; 
but he was persuaded that the tone of the 
House this night, and the feeling of the 
public, would not render such attempts 
successful, even if the ‘y were made. On 
the contrary, he was convinecd, that the 
more the matter was discussed, the more 
gone into, the more 
general and dec vould be the wish for | 
the success of the Queen--of that cause | 
which was the cause of constitutional 
liberty and the defence of which had been 
most nobly undertaken “4 our gallant 
countrymen. at 4 might be ry 
they might be spoken of with disrespec 

but he never could ‘belie ve—nor would . 
be believed by the people of England— 
—that either in the hour of suffering or 
privation, or in the day of battle—that at 
any time, or under any circumstances 
they would fail to sustain the name and 
the honour of British subjects. The hon. 
and Jearned Gentleman 
measnre of 


Was 


the question was 


the troops, as grossly impolitie ; but one 
of the hon. asons did not 
appear to him qnite so weighty as it was 


; 
Member’s re 


‘whether they ever went through a cam- 


paign in which none of the troops under 


‘their command ever retreated—in which, 


nin the way of our coun- | 


however small the number being resisted, 
they were able invariably to overcome the 
force opposed to them. If that was the 
ouly case the hon. and learned Gentleman 
was able to make out—if his only objec- 
tion was, that the British troops being 
exposed to a fog were liable toa retreat, 
or might retreat oceasionally before a 
superior force—if the hon. and learned 
Gentleman, during the eight months he 
had been in cogitation, had not been able 
to discover any more serious charge than 


that—if he had made it the subject of a 


| 


considered the | 
promoting the enlistment of | 
| created originally 


nsidered by the hon. and learned Gen- | 


tleman hi sot He 
ill-advised as sending 
ficht in a foreign country, 
if their numbers were not great, 
were lable to the dishonour of 
forced to retreat. In 
position an instance had been referred to, 
in which the British army had been ob- 
liged to retreat in consequence of being 
weht in a The hon. and learned 
Gentleman, however, did not explain whe- 
the r the 
charge. 
should 
imparti i 
Pinks rho 
of their 


appeared on both sides, 


English troops to 
more espec rally 
and they 


yen eS 


for. 


mr 


Phe hon. and learned Gentleman 
have remembered that were 
The y were not like his Mayesty’s 
cording to the de scription 
‘Lhey 
side 


foo's 


ent, a 
nts, all on one side. 
not on one 


ovnponel 
ii 


fog or the retreat justified the | 


said nothing was so , 


, resolution, he questioned if the House 
would have considered it a_ sufficient 
ground on which to censure his Majesty's 
Government. ‘The fog, however, was not 
the only apprehension of the hon. Gentle- 
nan, for he told them that if Austria, and 
Russia,aud Naples had joined Don Carlos, 
England would have found herself under 
the necessity of embarking in a war with 
those countries. Would the hon. Gentle- 
man say whether such an obligation arose 
out of the Order in Council or out of the 
treaty? If the hon. Gentleman said it 
arose out of the Order in Council, he 
denied the assertion. If the hon. Gentle- 
man said it was part of the obligation 
by treaty, that we should 
stand by those powers with which we 
were in alliance, undoubtedly his asser- 
tion was true; but as he understood the 
object of the hon. and learned Gentleman’s 


speech, it was to show not the impolicy of 


illustration of this | 
'could arise out of the Order 
| more than from the treaty. 


the treaty, but the impolicy of the Order 
in Council, and he confessed he was ata 
loss to understand how any danger of a 
collision with Austria, Russia, and Naples, 
in Council 
But the hon. 
and learned Gentleman said, that one great 


} . . 
triumph had been achieved by the course 


taken, for he asserted that it had settled a 
question which six Spanish lawyers had 


decided in one way and six in another. If 


| knotty 


{og | 


aloue, therefore the mischance of a 

was surely no reason why it should 
' ¢ | 

eover ¢ party M th dishonour. But 


he would appeal to gallant officers | 


the Ministers had been able to arrange so 
a dispute as that, whether they 
could claim the merit of bei ing successful 
war-makers or not, at least they were en- 
titled to the merit of being su: ‘cessful me- 
diators. The hon. Gentleman said, that 
by treaty England was bound to give arms 
and succour, and France had nothing else 
to do but to watch her frontiers, and pre- 
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yent a supply passing them. Jt certainly | ariived at that conch 
did appear that the obligation contracted | Lord who declared th 
by England was greater than that of | so far as ih 

France. But when the hon. Gentleman | bound to abide bv it. 
came to consider that between the southern | not have eo 12 st 
provinces of France and the northern pro- noble Loid h 1d 
vinces of Spain there was a great and | approved of the treat 
constant commercial intercourse, and = the noble Lord), 
when he considered also that, in order to | to comprehend the bk 
execute the engagement made by France, | a n. Bunt the 
it had been necessa ‘y almost to put a st P r that tl { 

to that intercourse, the hon. Gentleman | in 1 ran O it 
would conceive that the faithful and com- | did not form a part « 
plete execution of that article was imposing | the treaty Would it 
on France sacrifices far greater than those | be just easy, wh 
which our convention had imposed on this | v nent asked for} 
country. He begged further to say, that by to enlist ta 
though Spain had been furnished with a | mad ther 
considerable quantity of arms, as would | treaty, to ha 
appear by the papers laid on the Table, | Cr if it | 
yet the Spanish Government had under- | y 

taken to pay the whole. The lon. Gen- | ber opposit Phe 1 
tleman might insinuate that there would heth he 

be some doubt as to tl if Don | upon | 
Carlos were success!ul, } yunt | ord ! ( 
Palmerston) hoped and trusted that that | w! the} 

event was not likely to take piace, he did | laid it 

not feel any doubt as to the punctuality | t! 

with which Spain would redeem her en- | 2 ected in ¢ 
gagement. Ife did not feel much Goubt | instruct that | 
upon this subject, notwithstanding the | I captain of t 
high authority that had been produced the 

by the hon, and learned Gentleman. He now! , and 
founded his opinion, not upon any book, not shrink fr 

not upon any particular document, but; Lord did no 

upon the geveral prive'ples of human jof the Rodney had 
nature—on the belief of what were the | only state the eapt 
feelings of the Spanish peeple—on his j;and in acco 
conviction, with such a cause as that of ; bad reecived if 
Don Carlos, and with such a cause as | the instruct n 
that of the great majority of the Spanish | the Table, his an 
nation, it was impossible that the right | was not during the ex: 
cause should not prevail; and therefore it | customary to lay uy 
was, that he would not believe the success | tions given to eapt 
of Don Carlos was possible, until he saw sland. The great ch 


the 


Don 


modest 


from 
retirement of the mountains in which he 
now sheltered himself; and until Don 
Carlos was surrounded with the acclama- 
tions of nine-tenths of the Spanish nation, 
and installed in his proper place, in all 


Carlos descend 


the magnificence of the Escurial. The 
hon. Gentleman had stated, that he con- 
ceived not only the Government should 
not have issued the Order in Council, but 
that they were also precluded by the 
treaty from having recourse to it. He 
confessed he did not understand by what 
process of reasoning the hon, Member hac 


;one point. 


ae Ee 
given support 


] 





issuing the order 


ly "Ce 
i ber rested upon Uiis 
to the 


that the people of Engla: 
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; ‘ 
in tne success of her 


Al 


a treaty, and they were 


he was at issue with th 
el Member. On that 
willing to rest the ju 
whole course of thei 
this question. [Uf Eng! 
in the success of t! 
undoubtedly, they hac 
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land had an interest in the suecess of that | In 


4 4 < ee " .} “y 
cause, Itwas theinterest of England that | 
Spain should be free, and that Spar 
should be prosperous. It was for the in 
terest of England, whether Spain was a 
ne ' 1 
fricnd or an enemy, that she should be 
independent, to preserve the balance of 


1 
: ee ‘ 
Je3 OF whether 


ven ey 
iew of her 


>] 
in the narrow v 


+ 
L 
a ee . i a, 1s ean ea Ba 
being a nation trading with England, it 
t 





y 
Wa their i i that the resources and 
the wealt is i should be developed, 
and that iin should receive the benefits 
of that ¢ itution which Martinez de la 
Rosa (and of whom the noble lord had 
spoken in such high terms) had laboured 
to p ire for her. It v f importance 
t land tha n should no} rbe 
u | rs | a i ist le uri © the 
reign of Ferd 1, and to which s! 
would return Don Carlos ascended the 
thro: i Govern ent had 1 aC- 
eu ed t | on tori ae is, 
with inf nes ] | of other 
nat In observ upon t] treaty, 
and tl! ler council, tl was the 
: n¢ pe l Ol ter t sn i on- 
Intertere. 6 fy Governm f was 
accused of ddl too much in the 
al Ol ot] r nat NH I sh ld be 
lad to | from t} ho nd learned 
Centiem or C ] riod of Enelish his- 
tory the ¢ nent of this country had 
not interfered in the affairs of other na- 
tion | land must do lon she 
had commerce to protect, and sho to 
defend. If tl did not show a determi 
] t10n to l th; ir OW ( ’ to 
preserve their own honour, and to ul hold 
their own character, the time would very 
soon come when other countries would 


But the ques- 
tion was this—it ought to be this—Was 
their interference | roper ? Vas it for their 

own advantage? Was it for the advan- 
s which had been the 
scenes of that interference? He said, that 





thev had interfered in the affairs of 
Greeee. He referred to their interference 
in that country, and that country had 
become free and indepe ndent. ‘The 
Greeks, who had been “ pirates by sea, 
and robbers by land,” as they had been 


: 
the other night stigmatised by the hon. 
Member for Southampton, were now 
settling down into the arts of peace, they 
were b uilding cities, they were founding 
towns, were cultivating lands, , ere extend- 

ng sthole commerce, and daily increasing 
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civilization, peace, and happiness. 
Where did the Government next inter- 
fere? In Belgium. Was Belgium worse 
off for their interference? Had any man 
in that House been in Belgium in the 
course of the last year, and would that 
person tell him that it was not one of the 
most prosperous countries in Europe, 
having a king of its own choice, and 
though being in a state of half peace and 
half war, having a large army, necessarily 
nee ity ‘ining a defensive force, and yet 
finding the means to bearthe expenses sof the 
year without having recourse {0 a loan, and 
without even heavy taxation on its popu- 
lation? A . yet these very people who, 
y velonged to one master or 

were regarded as the most tur- 
| Roca people in Europe, 
come a most happy and pros- 


nerous nation. Eueland had interfered, 


too, with Portugal—and that interference 
was supposed to be much worse than 
witl ilow did they find 


} respect to Spain 
Portugal? They found her distracted 
y a civil war, and oppressed by the most 
evinding tyranny—they found the flower 
of her nolitity in exile or in prison, pro- 
perty confi at : b¢ ery insecure, com- 
try at a stand— 
( t abject and de- 
eraded state in which a nation could be 
i hat situation was she 

now? Enjoying a free constitution, with 
a queen of her own choice y poate almost 
annililated, even the Mie ruelites recon- 
ciled to their legitimate sovereign, and 
they found, in so short a pe riod, the na- 
tion in a course of prosperity, in which, 
» trusted, she wnetd every day increase. 
With regard to Portugal, he would ask, 
had they not the same prophecies uttered 
that they now heard concerning Spain ? 
Of Donna Maria it was said, that it would 
he utterly impossible to place her on the 
throne of Portugzal—that the whole of the 
Portuguese nation was for Don Mignel— 
that he was the idol of the people, and 
that Donna Maria was supported only by 
a band of mercenaries, and that hersuccess 
was beyond human possibility. Ministers 
were told, that they ought not even to 
imagine that she pate ever get to Lis- 
bon: they supported Donna Maria, how- 
ever, even though they were told that 
their doing so would only tend to show 
their ignorance of the country, and to en- 
tail upon themselves disgrace. ‘They now 
interfered in the affairs of Spain, and that 


merce su pender 
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in a more decided and positive way than 
they had interfered for the queen of Portu- 

gal. In the propriety of that interference he 
entertained one opinion and tl 
learned Gentleman opposite another. He 
did not shrink from his anticipations upon 
this subject; and he begged to pin hon, 
Gentlemen opposite to theirs. He beg- 
ged that their declarations upon this sub- 
ject might be borne in mind, and let thet 
political sagacity be tried bythe result; and 
for his own part he would say, he was not 
afraid if the same test and the same mod 

of trial were fully and strictly applied 
to him. 

Sir Robert Peel: The nobleLord began 
his speech by a facetious allusion to the 
surprise which a stranger suddenly spi- 
rited into that House would feel at heari 
the present discussion, after having ob- 


e hon. and 


et ae 
served the anxiety with which the motion 
vas pressed forward. But what pi 


? } . } 


does the ne ble Lord advance of the j 
able surprise that would be felt by 


stranger? Why, this: that a dcbate, 
involving important qu stions of forei 
policy, had been suifered to take piece- 
2 F a8 ‘ Pte 
dence of a debate on some matters relitii 


Cc ee a 


to the Municipal Cor 
If that stranger was a person who tock no 
interest in any other subject, and was 
entirely engrossed by the question of Cor- 
poration Reform, I might possibly be able 
to understand his astonishment; but t 
suppose that the stranger would feel sur- 
prise that aftera month since the assem- 
bling of Parliament an humble 


should think it right to call the attention 


ofthe House to an important subj ct of 


foreign policy, is to suppose such stranget 
more grossly ignorant than I would be 
willing to suppose any stranger of commot 
sense to be. The noble Lord says, that 
the stranger would feel surprise at t 

anxiety that there was manifested to press 
this discussion; but if the stranger wer 

made acquainted with our forms, he would 
see that this discussion did not arise on 
the proposition of my hon. Friend, but on 
the noble Lord’s opposite, and if the 
stranger were impartial he must acquit my 
hon. Friend; for though the noble Lord, 
as well as myself, was absent from th: 
House last night, yet his duties as leader 
of the House must make him perfectly 
aware of what occurs, and the public 
must have been fully acquainted with what 
had taken place. The noble Lord (Lord 
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for the last half hour, Now, the fact 
happens to be that I have not been upon 
my legs for more than the last five 
minutes, so that for the other twenty-five 
minutes of dulness and inapplicable 
reasoning it is not I but the noble Lord 
opposite who is answerable. I thought, 
when I was adverting to the Ordnance 
Estimates, that I touched a chord to 
which the hon. Member for Middlesex 
would respond. I own I did not expect 
the hen, Member’s attention to any gene- 
ral observations on a question of foreign 
policy; but I hoped, without intending to 
be guilty of any unfairness, to aw yak en the 
attention of the hon, Member when I 
talked of a Vote of Supply. The Order 
of the Day is a Vote of Supply on the 
Ordnance Estimates; and here I may 
notice that this is the first time in my 
experience in which the vote for the supp 

of the 


Ordnance 
it} {* <] tha 
either for the army or the 


of the Jay beme, 


ake sy ; 
ol Supply for th: O; 
id ae 


has preceded the ve 8 
navy, the Orde 
; I said bela re, a Vi me 


indeed more 
than that those 
the policy of the course which 
the Government is pursuing should invite 
a debate on our 

of Spain. The right hon. B 
the 


be more appropriate, or 
germane to the matter, 


? 
who doubt 


rronet reac 


{COMM 





items of the Ordnat nce Estimates to | 
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of the noble Lord, for under the veil of 
its obscurity he bas been enabled to with- 
draw from the chief points of the discus- 
sion. The question is whether it was just 
to interfere in a civil contest—a contest 
for the succession to the throne of Spain. 
To enter upon that question, it is neces- 
sary to consider the whole policy of the 
Quadruple Alliance. That treaty, Sir, 
I admit, having been onee ratified, must 
in all its articles be to the letter fulfilled, 
it is the bounden obligation of every Go- 
vernment of this country—th ey are bound 
in duty and in honour—to fulfil the treaty. 
No Government would be warranted by 
any technical objection whatsoever to 
found thereon a non-acquiescence with 
the articles of that treaty; but neither 
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should any Government, through political 


motives, go beyond those articles. No 


>} matter what party might hold the reins 


cheues »nothing could 


of Government in this country, they are 
bound by honour even more stringent than 
written law to adhere to the treaty. Sir, 
in accordance with that treaty the late 


Pe i ee lid advance arms and am 
, Grovernment did advance arms and ammu- 


interference in the affairs | 
i 
A 


which he had allude from which! 
it appear d that 220,000 muske is, 
19,000 swords, 10,000 -earbines, 3,000 


3,000,000 cartridges, 900 af 0 Ibs. 
ith a number of ¢uns, sides 

the articles furnished to the losziliany 
Legion, constituting a large supply of 
military stores sent to the assistanee of the 
Queen of Spain. The value of those stores 
was 386,7771, of which not a_ single 
farthing has been received by the Ord- 
nance Department. Noav (continued the 
richt hon. Baronet) admitting that such an 
expel iditure could be 
with sound policy, that - country should 
be put to an expense of nearly 400,0002, 
without a satisfactory pro me that such an 
expenditure would be made good 
y—now did not this aii my 
Friend, if there were nothine more, 
forward his m« oh The 
course of 
reument used in the 
course of the Pt has talked of the 
impartiality of fogs. I confess I never 
heard a speech that seemed to possess 
more of the effect of fog than the speech 


rifles, 
of powder, 


count: 
hon. 
in bringing 
noble Lord, in ~ 
referring to an 


his spe e¢ h, 


, adopted it would justify 


i that 


yu istifi d as COD sistent } 


to this | 
blishment of democracy, or 
' tenance of 


lor Austria, for 


the Queen of Spain, nor did it 
mmediate payment for the stores 
thus advanced. But the noble Lord op- 
posite has laid down principles of inter- 
vention more extensive than ever yet were 
attempted to be upheld by any party i 

country, Sir, if the principle of the 
once to be generally 
the intervention of 
any Government which might think proper 
to interfere with the internal relations of 
any other country, that Government con- 
stituting itself the judge of the necessity for 
such interference, ‘The noble Lord says, 
it is the duty and the interest of a 
free Government to interfere for the ad- 
vancement of free institutions. Why, Sir, 
the very same argument might be advanced 
by despotic Powers desirous of suppressing 
the nascent principles of freedom, ana of 
crushing States which sought to establish 
more popular forms of Government.Prussia 
instance, might allege, 
opposed to the esta- 
to the main- 
popular government, in the 
neighbourhood of our territories, and on 
the same principle on which England, 


nition to 


. ‘, 
seen 


this 


noble Lord were 


‘*Our interests are 


| possessing a popular government and a 


free constitution, has interfered in Spain 
| to procure the establishment of a similar 
political system in that country, do we 
| justify ourselves in promoting a system of 
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despotism, and in crushing the first at- 
tempts to establish a just and rational 
liberty.” It was quite beside the question 
to enter, as the noble Lord had done, into 
a consideration of the policy of the Quad- 
ruple Alliance. With cqual facetiousness 
the noble Lord upbraided my hon. and 
learned Friend for having allowed so much 
time to elapse without calling the atten- 
tion of Parliament to the Order in Council 
relaxing the Foreign 
hon. and learned Friend was reproached 
with having taken six or cight months for 
deliberation. I must, however, remind 
the House, that when the noble Lord last 
appeared upon the stage 
of that Order in Council, he appeared not 
only in the character of a logician, but also 
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in that of a prophet. The present object of 


4 = } y 
as the defender 


{Frs. f 





! 


Enlistment Act. My | 


my hon. and learned Friend is not to show 


that the ratiocinations of the noble 
were illogical, but 
not been “fulfille ‘d, and it was necessary that 
there should be some lapse of time to con- 
tradict the noble Lord’s predictions. ‘The no- 
ble Lord’s arguments were all answered and 
refuted at the time. The only advantage 
which the noble Lord obtained, 
he obtained 
being in possession of official communica- 
tions, which could not be in the possession 
of hon. Gentlemen on his side the House. 
From the implicit reliance with which the 
noble Lord appeared to rest on those com- 
munications, and from the confident tone 


Lord 


indeed 


in which the noble Lord then spoke, 1) 5; 


certainly entertained hopes that the contest 


in Spain would have been terminated, and | 


that the British Legion would have re- 
turned home before this time. The noble 
Lord complained that great disparagement 
had been very unjustly cast upon the British 
Legion, and upon its gallant commander 
Colonel Evans. I have not heard one 
word uttered in this House derogating 
either from the character or the gallantry 
of Colonel Evans. Neither have I 
any party to the aspersions which have 


that his prophecies had | 


| try to Spain, 


any, was derived from his | 
| contest now wagil 
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on this side of the House dissented widely 
on political questions, the noble Lord may 
be assured that he will not hear one word 
from us in disparagement of our fellow- 
countrymen who compose it—that he will 
not hear one expression of doubt as to 
their maintaining the honour of the British 
name—that he will not hear one reflection 
cast upon their gallantry and courage. 

Suppose that thes fail; that 
sickness aud privations have thinned their 
ranks; suppose that want of discipline 

has prevented their energies from being 
perfectly suppose that the ri- 
valry of foreign commanders has impeded 
the display of their native gallantry,—is 
that any reflection on them? No; but it 
is a reflection upon those who have com- 
mitted them unnecessarily in this strug- 
cle, and who have committed along with 
them the name of the British nation and 
the honourof the British character. If the 
Quadruple Treaty requires that a foreign 
expedition should be sent from ae coun- 
that I admit would be a 
justification for the Government 
in sending it forth; but I contend that, 
by the Quadruple Treaty, no obligation 
is bapored upon us to interfere in the 
ng in Spain by recalling 


suppose 


effective ; 
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| the prohibition contained in the Foreign 


| 


iment is justified in ising 


been | 


been thrown upon the soldiers under his | 


command. Whatever may ” the cause 
in which they are embarked, it is 
sible for me not to feel a tee sympathy 
in the fate of a large body of my fellow- 
countrymen envaged in a foreien land in 
the support of a cause which they deem to 
be in accordance with their principles. 
With regard to the British Legion, though 
it is not in our service, though it is 
commanded by those from whom we 


impose | 


Enlistment Act. The recall of that pro- 
hibition made us substantially a party in 
that contest. The noble Lord admits that 
itdid. Well, then, the Quadruple Treaty 
ecified what we should contribute to the 
common cause. If that treaty required 
from us military intervention, the Govern- 
interven- 

‘“ Did that 
obligation to 


such 
tion; but the question is, 
treaty impose on us the 

repeal the prohibition contained in the 
Foreign Enlistment Act by the exercise of 
the prerogative of the Crown in favour of 
one party?” Jf it did not, 1 am at liberty 
to question the policy of that repeal as 
much as if that treaty had never existed. 
[ freely admit to the noble Lord that we 
are bound by that treaty, but I am now 
aquieey whether a particular act, which 
we have committed, was required from us 
under it. The noble Lord says it was; 
but that Lam equally prepared to deny; 
and if my denial be founded on right prin- 
ciples, [ have ¢ right to question the po- 
licy of Government. I remain, then, up 
to this moment, afterall that I have heard 
from the noble Lord, totally unconvinced 
that we are called upon by the Quadruple 
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Treaty to permit an English army, not] in the case of Belgium. 
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The noble Lord 


under the control of English officers ap- | said that we had interfered with the do- 


pointed by the Crown, to go to Spain, as 
an auxiliary force. We have not takcn— 
we cannot take—any security for its suc- 
cess. This suggests another consideration 
—does the noble Lord consider that the 
Quadruple Treaty requires from us. still 
more coercive measures against Don 
Carlos, supposing the present measures to 
fail, as it appears probable that they will ? 
The permission to enlist is not sufficient, 
We have already given the Spanish Go- 
vernment permission to enlist 10,000 men 
in this kingdom; are we to give it per- 
mission to enlist 10,000 more ? ‘or are we 
to support the British soldiers now under 
General Evans by a more marked exhibi- 


| 
| 
| 


part of the King’s 


tion of the military vigour of England? | 


You have begun by a grant of arms and 
ammunition ; you have followed that up 
by permission to enlist in your dominions ; 
are you prepared to go still further? 


The | 


noble Lord attempts again to carry us| 


along with him, by giving us, as of old, 
the most flattering hopes of success; but 
how can we repose credit in them, know- 
ing, as we all do, that we are in a worse 
position now than we were on the last 
occasion on which the noble Lord daz- 
zled our eyes with delusive visions of suc- 
cess? * But,” 
you doubt our policy, you identify your- 
selves with the policy of Don Carlos.”— 
Sir, I donosuch thing. I do with all my 
soul abominate and abjure the cruelties 
and excesses in which both parties in this 
sanguinary contest so wantonly indulge. 


Jam not, | never have been, a partisan of 


Don Carlos. All I wish is that we were 
not parties in this contest, and that we 
were not in our present painful position. 
“ But,” says the noble Lord, “ have we 
not interfered elsewhere, and have we not 
interfered with suecess? We interfered 
in Greece, in Belgium, and in Portugal— 
and has not our interference been produc- 
tive of good?” To this I reply—the case 
of Portugal is separate and distinct from 
all others. We stand to Portugal in a 
very different relation from that in which 
we stand to any other country. 
bound to that country by treaties of a very 
special nature, and our interference in the 
concerns of Portugal, either with a naval 
or a military foree, rests upon grounds 
very different from any which exist be- 
tween us and any other nation. I willask 


says the noble Lord, ‘if 


mestic concerns of Belgium. How? The 
inhabitants of Belgium, for reasons best 
known to themselves, refused to submit to 
the yoke of the King of Holland. After 
that refusal broke out into open resistance, 
a question might have arisen, whether 
under treaties then in existence, we were 
not bound to protect the King of Holland 
in his rights or dominion over Belgium. 
Right or wrong, we declined to interfere. 
The right hon. Member for Nottingham 
(Sir John Hobhouse) will recollect the 
case of Belgium well. Upon the opening 
of Parliament, objection was taken to that 
speech which referred 
to the domestic affaiis of Belgium. [Lord 
Palmerston: I did not use the expression 
domestic affairs.|—No? Why the whole 
question we are now discussing turns 
upon the right which one state claims 
to interfere with the domestic concerns of 
another. Don’t I know that if you have 


1 


a defensive alliance with another country, 


|and that country is attacked by a third 


party, you may be called on, and if called 


/on, you must interfere and assist it In that 


foreign quarrel? But is it a foreign quar- 
rel in which the government of Spain 
now calls on you to interfere? The ob- 
jection to our interference in Spain is, that 
we, professing principles of non-interfer- 


/ ence, except in a peculiar case of danger 
arising to ourselves from vicinage, or from 


}the undue preponderance of 


a third 


party —the yravamen of the charge 


against us is, that we have undertaken, 


when there are two parties struggling for 
the succession to the Crown of Spain, to 
interfere in behalf of one of them, and to 


say that the claims of the inhabitants of 


the Basque provinces are not founded in 


justice. 


| 


‘is at this moment. 
to her; France is friendly to her. 


There never was a country in less 
danger from foreign aggression than Spain 
Portugal is friendly 
If they 


were not, I would admit that our inter- 


ference in her domestic concerns might 


be justified. 


The gravamen of the charge 


-against us, I repeat, is this—that we, 


We arc | 


being interested in the establishment of 
free constitutions, have made ourselves 
parties in the domestic dissensions of 


|Spain, by endeavouring to establish a 


justified by the Quadruple Treaty. 


free constitution there, in a way not 


For 


/my own part, 1 doubt the ultimate re- 
. . > } be . 
the House to consider how we interfered | sult of the war which we are now 
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assisting the Queen’s Government to 
carry on. If we succeed in establishing 
her dynasty by the assistance of a 
foreign force, I fear that we shall do little 
good. If the Queen’s government can- 
not repress a mountain insurrection 
without the aid of a foreign force, I 
cannot bring myself to believe that a 
government which rests for support on 
foreign intervention can be permanently 
successful, Again, let us look to our 
interference, or rather to our 
interference, as it bears on the domestic 
policy of England. For my own part, 
I doubt the policy of letting a large 
force of British soldiers enter into the 
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mode of 


service of a foreign power in the way 
in which the British Legion has entered 
into the service of the Queen of Spain. 


If it is defeated, it injures the national 
character, and damps the national spirit. 
If, in consequence of that defeat, you 
increase its numbers, and raise it 
to 20,000 men, and if upon that in- 
crease its exertions become triumphant, 
and it returns to England flushed with 
feelings 
from you the 
which I 


two different 


apprehensions of danger 
armies 1a your dominions, 
both belonging to the same country, 
but connecte: i “with their officers by dif- 
ferent ties. Therizht hon. Baronet after 
some other observations, which the lateness 


{Fers. 








of victory, | will not conceal | 
| peares 


entertain from your having | 


\ 


of the hour prevents us from reporting, | 


concluded by declaring,that entertaining as 


he did the views which he had just declared | 


respecting our foreign policy, he was com- 
pelled to object to the course adopted by 
the noble Lord. He did not, however, 
feel himself justified in supporting a vote 
of crimination against the Government, 
but he did feel himself justified in de- 


Sh es aS. ee 
| He had LiKCWISE adds a, 


! the liberties of the country, but d 


; W hich W ould 
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dangers into which it was inveigling the 
nation, the right hon. Baronet had con- 
cluded by stating, that if General Evans 
returned to England at the head of his 
army flushed with all the feelings of vic- 
tory and triumph, he would be more dan- 
gerous than if he came back smarting 
under a sense of defeat. [‘* No"] He 
begged pardon of the right hon. Baronet 
and his clamorous Friends, but he was not 
mistaken, for the right hon. Baronet, after 
detailing to the H 
feat in this contest, stated that the victory 
of General Evans would be still more 
dangerous, for le would come back, as 
the right hon. Baronet said, at the head 
f his mercenary army. [“ No, no.”| The 
right hon. Baronet, if he had not used the 
word ** merece nary, ha d implied it, for he 


sail that General Evans had not levie d 
] 


ouse the disgrace of de- 


| his army under ordinary circumstances, 


that General Evans 
would come army dangerous 
—the right ton. Baronet did not say to 
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id which therefore ap- 
anomalous. It was to 
luctive of d: INE 
prove very embarrassing 
the domestic ti nquillity of the country, 
and which his \ sty’s Government ou; oht 
to b prep red to anti ip ite and to avert. 
was not for him to dispute the valour 
and the terrors of the great General 
Evans— 
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kor he conqut 1m ; 
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And although the right hon. Gentleman 


} 
e amost ingenious and edifying 


} } ' 
| dis ourse upon the subject, he must be 
permitted to say that there was something 


jabout the right hon. Gent 


manding his right to be heard, whilst he | 


questioned on a vote of supply the policy 
of his Majesty’s Government. 

Sir John Hobhouse was sure the House 
had not expected to find the right hon. 
Baronet opposite bringing so grave a 
charge as he had brought against his 


noble Friend the Secretary for the Foreign 


Department, and then ending his speech | 


with such an extraordinary attack as that 
contained in the right hon. Baronet’s 
concluding observations. Not content 
with terrifying Parliament and the coun- 
try with the imprudence of the foreign 
policy pursued by Ministers, and with a 
laborious endeavour to show the serious 


lmust s 





leman’s venius 
almost too ponderous for a joke. He 
iy further, that in the discussion of 
this question the right hon. Gentleman 
had not treated bis noble Friend, the Se- 
cretary for the i ign Department, quite 

fairly, neither had he consulted the dignity 
of the House, nor, if he might be per- 
mitted to say it, of himself, by the course 
which he had thought proper to take. Did 


the right hon. Gentleman complain that 


the present Government had done any 
thing at variance with the treaties which 
they found in force when they came into 
office? Certainly, he believed no such 
charge had been attempted to be made. 
[t would be recollected, that during the 
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ject of the disputes between the King of 
Holland and his subjects. Who was it 
put that notice upon the books? Why, he 
had done it himself. But why had he 
done so? Because it was declared that 
the King of Holland’s subjects were not 
justified in the cause they had taken up. 
And who made that declaration? Who 
decided between the King of Holland and 
his former subjects? Why, the right hon. 
Seutiowun himself; and the allusions to 
the subject in the Speech from the Throne 
under the Duke of Wellington’s Govern- 
ment, atthat time, showed the opinion of 
the King of England and his Ministers to 
be, that intervention in the affairs of that 
country was not only justifiable, but indis- 
pensable. ‘There was another mistake of 
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short time the right hon. Gentleman and 
his colleagues were in oflice, the right 
hon. Gentleman took an opportunity of 
stating in that House that he had main- 
tained the existing treaties which he found 
on coming into office, and that he con- | 
sidered himself bound to maintain them, 
and to follow the policy of his predeces- 
sors; and he would now take the liberty 
of saying that in pareanive of this prin- 
ciple the provisions of the Quadruple Al- 
liance might have been carried out further 
whilst they were about it, by the equip- 
ment of a naval force in support of the 
Queen of Spain. This had not been done 
however; by so doing a more direct act 
of hostility against Don Carlos would have 
been committed, and there certainly would 
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not have been any ground for complain- the right hon. Gentieman’s. He said, 
ing of the anomalous line of conduct now | You did not interfere in the case of 
attributed to this country. Tfe presumed ; Belgium; why did you interfere in Spain? 
; that if his Majesty’s s Government had pro | Now, he would like to ask what was the 
; posed to adopt such a demonstration of | charge that had been made against his 
active support, there could have been no | noble Fiiend, year after year, in respect 
opposition to it by Parliament, because, | to Belgian affairs? Why, certainly not 


by virtue of the very treaty in question 
th rey were called upon and bound to take 
that ste} pif it were demanded of them. 
The Fight hon. Gentleman had made an 
observation that the Ministers of 
country onght not to suffer themselves to 
be diverted or turned aside from what the 
great commercial necessities and the in- 
terests of freedom demanded, by vagu 
and general notions of foreign policy. 
Now, if it turned out that the course pur- 
sued on the present occasion was con- 
ducive to the commercial advantages of 
this country, he presumed the priaciple 
upon which the Ministers had acted would 
not be called vague; or if the great in- 
terests of freedom, whereof this country 
was of old the great and prescriptive de 
fender, were secured by it, then he pre- 
sumed no vagueness of principle would be 
attributed to them. The right hon. Gentle- 
man then talked about intervention, he said 
that sometimes the present Ministers were 
for intervention, and called it non-inter- 
vention; and sometimes they were for 
non-intervention and called it intervention. 
Now, in pursuance of this ingenious argu- 
ment, the right hon. Gentleman had fallen 
into one or two mistakes, which he should 
just wish to remind him of. He should 
like, in the first place, to refer the right 
hon. Gentleman to a notice put upon the 
books a short time before the right hon. 
Gentleman went out of office, on the sub- 


| that he had not interfered, 


this | 








but that he did 
interfere. The truth of the matter was 
this—whether his noble Friend interfered 
or did not interfere—whichever way he 
acted—the right hon. Gentleman and his 
Friends must complain. Ifhis noble Friend 
and his colleagues did nothing, they were 

told they ought to do something ; if they 
did something, they were told that they 
ought to attempt more. The fact was, 
that his noble F riend, during the few years 
he had held the office of Secretary of State 
for the Foreigu Department, had had to 
contend with difficulties such as no Foreign 
Secretary had hitherto ever had to contend 
with; and he must say further, that in 
his opinion his noble Friend had come 
forth from his arduous labours, in which 
certainly he had been supported by all the 
native energies of his country, and also by 
the general principles and feelin gs of his 
countrymen—he had come forth from those 
arduous duties with a more complete suc- 
cess than any one who had preceded him 
in such an office. His noble Friend had 
succeeded in keeping alive and spreading 
the great flame of freedom which had 
marked the character and the intellect of 
the British people, ever since we had been 
a nation, through circumstances of un- 
paralleled difficulty—he had compromised 
nothing of the nation’s dignity, and stood 
clearer in the face of his country and of 
surrounding nations, than any Foreign 
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Secretary who had ever sat upon that| 
Bench. Did the noble Lord opposite, who | 
laughed at what he had just said, suppose 
that he (Sir John Hobhouse) said this | 
from any feeling of private regard for his 
noble Friend. He spoke upon very ditter- | 
ent grounds. Circumstances had brought | 
his noble Friend and himself to sit upon | 
the same Bench. He would tell the 
noble Lord opposite [Lord Mahon, we | | 
believe] that nothing which the noble} Lord 
himself could promise him, nothing that} 
he could offer him, no interest or patron- 
age that he could give him, would induce | 
him (Sir J. Hobhouse) to say one word 
which he did not in his conscience bel eve 
to be true; and inthe thorough conviction 
of the truth of what he was uttering, he | 
again repeated his opinion—on all that he | 
had seen of the foreign policy of his rae 
Friend, that his noble Friend had acquitted | 
himself with greater honour than any of 
his predecessors in office. The Govern- 
ment had acted fully up to what was their 
duty in regard to the Quadruple Treaty ; 
they had done no one act in reference to 
it, to which, if they were to go out of 
office to-morrow, their successors in office 
could attach any blame. His noble Friend 
had not done in office a single act which if 
out of office to-morrow he would not sup- 
port and enforce. ‘The policy of his noble 
Friend was the same now as tt was in 
1884, and nothing had occurred since of , 
which Parliament had a right to complain. 
He had nothing to reply to in the speech o! 
the right hou. Gentleman who had prece ded 
him. There was no laying hold of his! 
pleasantnuess, which, though clever, could 
not be caught by minds less lively than the 
mind of the right hon, Baronet. The | 
question now before them was, whether 
Government had done anything of which | 
Parliament bad a right to complain; bat, 
as he said before, the right hon. Geuntle- | 
man had abstained altogether from mak- | 
ing any charge of the kind. In conclu- | 
sion, he would only observe, that he and 
the rest of his colleagues would always 
hold themselves ready to meet, fairly and | 
frankly, any charge that could be brought 
agatust the mon the subject of their foreign 
policy, when he had no doubt of their be- 
ing able to show most satisfactorily that | 
they had in no wise departed from the spi- 
rit of existing treaties, nor in the slightest | 
degree compromised the honour and diz- 
nity of the country. 

Mr. Thomas Duncombe 





wished to have 


' 66 
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risen at an earlier period of the debate to 
express his dissent from the nuble Lord’s, 
(Mahon) opinion with regard to Spain; 
he could not admit, that the noble Lord’s 
poanias had been fulfilled, nor could 
he agree in the description the noble Lord 
had given ef the contest now carrying 
on in that countiy as acoutest between two 
factions.” Fle dentecdl that the Queen’s 
party was a ‘faction’; her’s was a legiti- 
mate Government, which had been recog- 
nized by the noble Lord’s late Ie ader, the 
Duke of Wellington. With reeard to the 
convention of Lord Eliot to which refer- 
ence had been made by the noble Lord, 
he (Mr. Duncombe) had always been of 
Opinion and still was, that that convention 
was more favourable to Don Carlos than 


| to the Queen; and as to its being dic- 


tated by humanity, the fate of some of our 
countrymen in Spain showed that to bea 


mere delusion. Then as to precedents 


| for allowing the enlistment ef troops under 


a foreign banner, he held in his hand an 
Act, brought in by Mr. Pitt, and passed in 
1794, entitled, ** an Act to enable French 
subjects to enlist in the British service on 
the continent.” Hon. Gentlemen opposite, 
no doubt, would say, these Frenchmen 
were mercenaries. [Hear, hear, from Mr. 
Wynn.) The right hon. Member for 
Montgomeryshire seemed to think so; but 
the Tories of the day supported Mr. Pitt in 
that Bill, aud in that they were perfectly 


consistent with their present opposition, 
le pyc? 1 . 
for that Bill was to encourage the enlist- 


ment of foreign troops to crush that very 
cause of liberty on the continent, for the 


suppo: tof. hich the 


T 
i} 
ithe Foreign Enlistment Act was defended 


by Government; they were consistent in 
their object, if not in their means, their 
object im both cases was to put down free- 


| dom, for that they now declaimed against 


the very measure which they had assisted 
Mr. Pitt to earry through Parliament in 
1794. ‘There was one subject to which he 
had inte nided to call the attention of his 
Majesty’s Government, and which, if the 
House did not think it too late, ke would 
then briefly advert to. He alluded to the 
unfortunate state -prisoners at Ham: the 
political victims of the late French Revo- 
lution. He was grieved to find that one 
or two of those unhappy captives were 
fast pinin g away trom the effects of their 
long imprisonment, and the unhealthiness 

oftheir situation, Surcly, whatever crimes 


they had been guilty of, six years of impri- 


present suspension of 
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sonment and affliction had expiated it, and 
of what crimes had they been guilty which 
the authorities since established had not 
equalled or surpassed, even-handed justice 
required that their imprisonment should 
be terminated, or ifjustice did not demand 
it, enlightened policy recommended it, and 
every feeling of generosity and humanity 
spoke loudly in its favour. The hon. Gen- 
tleman concluded by reading the letter ad- 
dressed by Prince Polignac on the 
August, 1830, to the French Cham! 
which he entreated permission either to 
retire for ever into private life, or to expa- 
triate himself with his wifeand children to 
some other land. ‘That wife and the 
mother of those children was a British 
subject, and consequently had an addi- 
tional claim upon British sympathy. These 
unfortunate prisoners were now ina de- 
clining state of health from their pro- 
tracted imprisonment, and if not released 
could not long be expected to survive. He 
trusted, therefore, the House would not 
think he had deviated too far from the 
question in entreating of his Majesty’s 
Government to mediate with the French 
Government for their release; a request 
which would not only come graciously from 
them, but would, he was sure, be at once 
responded to by the generous forgiveness 
of the French nation. 

The Motion of the hon. Member for 
Oxford, (Mr. Maclean) was acceded to, 
and the Order of the Day for a Committee 
of Supply, on wl ich the debate arose, was 
read, and the Committee deferred. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, February 29, 1836. 


Mrnutes.] Bills. Read a first time:—Publie Walks; and 
Public Institutions. 

Petitions presented. By Mr. EMERSON TENNANT, from 
Belfast; and by Mr. Sergeant JAckson, from Youghall, 
against Corporation Reform for Ireland.—By Mr. 
CALLAGHAN, from Cork; by Mr. SUARMAN CRAWFORD, 
from Yundalk and several other Places, for Corporation 
Reform (Ireland). 


Municiepar Corrorations (IRE- 
LAND).] Mr. Sergeant O’Loghlen, when 
the Bil! relative to Munie ipal Corporations 
in Ireland wasintroduced into this House, 
it was understood that upon the second 
reading I should avail myself of the op- 
portunity that would be then afforded to 
me to state to the House the reasons 
which, in my humble judgment, ought to 
induce them to pass this Bill, and to state 
to them the details of the measure I have 
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the honour to propose. The House is 
aware that a Report from the Commis- 
sioners appointed to sit jaa into Munici- 
pal Corporations in Ireland, has been on 
the Table of the House for some time. I 
will now briefly state to the House the 
substance of the Report, so faras it relates 
to the number of Corporations now exist- 
ing in Ireland, and to the number of cor- 
porators to be found in the boroughs to 
which they belong. It appears from the 
Report that there may be said to be now 
existing in Ireland sixty Corporations, 
The Report states that sixty Corporations 
were foun d to be “in full vigour,” that 
there were eleven which were ‘almost ex- 
tinct, and a good many which have become 
extinguished since the Union in 1800. 
In the towns in which these seyenty-one 
Corpor ations exist, the Report states there 
is a population, amounting in the whole 
to 900,000 persons, and that the total 
number of corporators does not exceed 
13,000. !f we look a little more into the 
Report, we shall find that ofthese 13,000, 
8,000 are to be found in four boroughs; 
so that we have 5,000 corporators to be 
distributed among the other fifty-five or 
fifty-six boroughs; regulating the affairs 
ofa population amounting in number to 
considerably more than 500,000 people. 
The Report, in describing the Corporations 
of Ireland, states that they are almost en- 
tirely ruled by self-elected governing 
bodies, who are the mere nominees of the 
patrons of the boroughs; that in &fty- 
seven Corporations which are exclusively 
ruled by the governing body, there are, 
of the corporators, I have stated, 12,750; 
leaving in those which have the slightest 
share of popular feeling, or popular con- 
trol, no more than 250. The Report, Sir, 
after detailing what I have stated with 
respect to these Corporations, exhibits the 
general result to be, that the Corporations 
of Ireland, which were originally intended, 
as I shali hereafter show, for the benefit 
of the several cities, towns, and boroughs 
in which they may be situated, “are in 
many instances of no service to the com- 
munity; in others, injurious; in all, in- 
suthicient and inadequate to the proper pur- 
poses and ends of such institutions.” The 
Report also states—‘* It has followed that 
in many towns there is no recognised 
commonalty ; that in others, where exist- 
ing in name, it is entirely disproportioned 
to the inhabitants, aud consist of a very 
small portion, of an exclusive character, 
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not comprising the mercantile interests, 
nor representing the wealth, intelligence 
or respectability of the town; the Corpo- 
rations are not without reason looked on 
by the great body of the inhabitants of 
the corporate districts with suspicion and 
distrust, as having interests distinct from, 
and adverse to, those of the general com- 
munity; whom they thus 
clude from a participation in the munici- 
pal government ; their members fre 
quently consist entirely of the relative 

and adherents of particular individuals or 
families, and the principles of their asse- 
ciation and those which regulate admis- 
sion or exclusion have rarely any connec- 
tion with the common benefit of the dis- 
trict, or the wishes of the inhabitants ; in 
far the greater number of the close Cor- 
porations, the persons composing them are 
the mere nominees of the patron or pro- 
prietor of the borough, while in those 
apparently more enlarged, they are ad- 
mitted and associated in support of some 
particular political interest, most freque nt- 
ly at variance with the majority of the 
resident inhabitancy; in the town of 
Belfast the whole Municipal Corporation 
consists of the Sovereign, the Lord of the 
Castle, the constable, his appointee, 
twelve self-elected burgesses, and six frec- 
men. 
operated to exclude those professing the 
Roman Catholic religion from gs ae tions 
were repealed in 1793, but the Roman 
Catholics have hitherto 
practical advantage from the change; in 
the close boroughs they are almost uni- 
versally excluded from” all corporate pri 

vileges ; in the more considerable 
they have been rarely admitted even as 
freemen, and, with few exceptions, they 
are altogether excluded from the covern- 
ing bodies; in some, and among them is 
the most important ¢ orporation in Ireland, 
that of Dublin, their admission ts still 
resisted on avowed ae Tea of sectarian 
distinction. Since the changes have taken 
place which have enabled oman Catho- 


towns 


lics to share in the general diffusion of 


wealth, and in the benefits of unrestricted 
industry, they have risen and muliiplied in 
the middle and upper classes, so that in 
most of the cities and towns they consti- 
tute not only a majority of the whole 
population, but a large proportion of the 
more opulent orders. The operation of 
the defects we have pointed out extends 
beyoud what may be deemed corporate 


{l'rn. 


| limits. 


tudi yusly ex- | 


The laws which for a series of years | 


derived — little 
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The Corporations have long be- 
come unpopular and objects of suspicion : 
as at present ronstituted they are in many 
Instances of no s > to the community, 


in others injurious, ge all insufficient and 


29} ( Ireland. ) 


inadequate to the proper purposes and 
mea ee : 
ends of such institution the public dis- 
trust in them attaches on their ofticers 
: Shae 
and nominees, and the result is a failure 
4] + lees . bs 
of that respect for and confiden in the 
ministers of jus ind police which ought 
g 
pce , : 
to subsist 1 Well regulated communities, 
< } ' 1 1 1 * } aie 
and which, when thev do exist, conduce 
so much to the peace ind nd order of 


society, and without which the authority 
of the law a) be dreaded, but cannot 
be re per ted or effec tive.” This, Sir, is 
the account given inthe Report on the 
Corporations of Ireland; and that they 


do not represent the feelines—that they 
t ~ 
do not repres nt (i[ mean not to speak It 


tability, the wealth, 
1c Intelligence, or the commercial inter- 
vhs in which they are 
situated, no person who has read the 
several Reports of the Commissioners 
can hesitate to believe. Nor, when I say 
that they are exclusive, do I mean that 
they exclude met rely those who profess the 
Rom: in Catholic religion; but that they eX- 
clude every person of what reli: gion soever 

who is an advocate for, or supposed to be 
favourable t », liberal opinions : still less 
must the House imagine that the 1,300 
corporators, supposing them to be so many, 
In any expression of their opinion repre- 


a : lhe pry iy D. a 
sent the feelings of the Protestants, Since 


offensively) the respec 
+] 
t 


ests of the ane 


11793 Roman Catholics have been ad- 
-| missible to th 


Corporations of Ireland, 
ind since 1793 I do not believe that 200 
Roman Catholics have been admitted. In 
the city of Dublin, says the Report— 
‘Since the year 793 the freedom of the 
Corporaticn— and guilds has been by law 
open to Roman Catholies, yet there is not 
known to have been, to the present time, 
la single individual of that persuasion ad- 
mitted to the Common Council; the ex- 
|elusion is not confined to the Roman 
Catholies; the being known or suspected 
to be friendly to their claims previously to 
the Emancipation Act was equally effee- 
tive to disqualify the ap ‘ae ant, though a 
Protestant, and the advocacy of what are 
called liberal or popular politics, has 
formed, and still forms, a strong ground of 
objection; in short, the proceedings of 
the Corporation as to the admission of 


i freemen haye been, and ayowedly are, 
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conducted on the most extreme principles 
of exclusion, religious and political ; 
freedom is consequently limited to a class | 
which, though considerable in numbers | 


and property, exclude a large portion of | out of these funds. 


the trading and industrious gamers of | 
the community.” 


the places to which IT have referred, but 


{COMMONS} 
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| done was to raise the 1,500/. per annum, 


the | 


The Report also finds | 
that the municipal bodies, not alone in| ing the funds they, in effect, 


which had been voted to their treasurer, 
to 2,500/. per annum; they also increased 
the appointments of several other officers 
The Act was framed 


as to continue the rate until the 
100 ,0002. was repaid ; and by misapply- 
continued 


the tax. In !823 some of the citizens 


in every partof the Kingdom in which | filed an information in Chancery against 


they are 


wants, and unfavourable to the principle S| received ; 


of dhe inhabitants, and that they exist | 


merely for the purpose of those who have | 
i fettered by any trust from the public. 


acquired dominion in them, and who have 
abused them to the very worst of pur- 
poses. 
racter given by the Commissioners of the | 
Corporations of Treland, I shall now pro- 
ceed, with the permission of the House, 
to the particular details of some of these 
bodies. I shall first state to the House 
how some of these Corporations have ma- 
naged the property intrusted to them for 
the public benefit, and shall begin with 
the city of Dublin. The Corporation of 
the city of Dublin—(I am about to refer 
to one of many instances of the same de- 
scription, so strong that I do not think I 
should be justified in passing it Over)— 
the Corporation got an Act of Parliament 
passed, in the year 1776, enabling them 
to charge the occupiers of houses in 
Dublin a certain rate for the supply of 
water. This was called the pipe-water 
rate. The Act does not notice any debt 
due to the Corporation for expenditures of | 
the water-works. Immediately after the , 


Having — the general cha- | 


| 





| July, 


to be found, are “unsuited to the | the Corporation for an account of the rates 


the Corporation answered in 
1824, and insisted that the rates belonged 
to them as their private property, un- 


Lord Manners dismissed the suit with 
costs, saying he had no jurisdiction. The 


House of Lords reversed his decree, and 
directed the accounts to be taken: the 
accounts were taken before the Master in 
1831; the Master of the Rolls pro- 
nounced his decree on the Master’s re- 
port, declaring that the tax ought to be 
closed in 1825, and directing that the 
Corporation should pay off 74,0002. which 
remained due to the holders of securities 
issued on the rates, and the Corporation 
were directed to pay the costs of the suit. 
The Corporation appealed to the House of 
Lords, and in the mean time endeavoured 
to avoid the operation of the decree by 
issuing new securities charged newly on 
the pipe-water rates. An injunction 
against this proceeding was awarded, and 
in June, 1835, the House of Lords af- 
firmed the decree with costs. The Cor- 
por ation in May, 1827, ceased to collect 
the metal main tax, and the result is, that 


passing of the Act, the corporators voted | in a period of eighteen years they misap- 
(it was their first act) 1,5002. per annum plied 74,0001., being more than 4,0004. in 
to their treasurer out of ‘the rates, in part | each year out of this’ tax alone. On looking 
compensation of several sums expended | at the accounts of this C orporation for the 
by them on the works, though the Act) years ending the 29th September, 1833 


noticed no such claim, 
of the rates, and money borrowed on the 

security of the rates, on account of this 
1,5002. per annum, previous to 1809, 
47,5911. In 1809 they got an Act passed 


| 
| 
| 
| 
i 


for substituting metal for wooden pipes, | 


and this Act recited that there was a debt 
of 67,2007. 
rates, and that 32,8( 


secured by the pipe-water | 


They retained out. and 18; 34, I find the following items :~- 


Casual and law expenses £3,175 13 4 
1,314 10 4 
4,613 13 9 

488 15 3 





0.599 1° 
9,592 12 8 


Total -_ 
most probably incurred in the suit to 


101. would be neces- | sustain their unjust claim to the rates. 


sary for the new works; and it granted Here is one instance of the abuses under 


new rates, called metal 
those two sums, making 
be paid, and no longer, 


100,0007., should 


funds for extinguishing this debt 
100,000/.—-the Corporation was to apply 


them ; instead of doing so, the first thing | 


main rates, until the present corporate system in I[reland, 


from which the House will observe, that 


It provided four the great abuse is not the misapplication 
of of private but of publie funds, intrusted 


to them for public purposes, and the 
course they haye adopted w ith respect to 


+ Sr_ 








+ Kort 
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these funds affords as instructive an ex- | Total amount received » £270,339 14 10 
ample as perhaps can be found, of the | /s? aded : ' wae Bo 
danger and mischief of committing the | Nini: cconmaied tas 
business of local taxation, the control of | qy.4 Ronort wives ats 
large funds, and the administration of] jo. in which t] d te pineal 
public trusts, to a small and self-elected | oonded. Phe acl alsaaaaa. a 
body acting without public scrutiny, and j pony. acl erase ; Nis 
controlled by no superior authority. | aid euesiceg: SiGe gins ae eee ; 
shall now come to another case, the de-) your, “of et : eagle ie 
tail of which any hon. Member may! pny had a OOP alte ‘a kemaiiannecs , 
oy in the Report of the Commissioners of shisiiols. Blslinea- tisiw sakes a Sete 
e Corporation Of Derry, “Ga P79G) the (ye os oct Oi nl eanie cf thin anlasidk ae 
palin of Derry, cot wines of a daiguntak t5.0 i s : 
mayor, twelve aldermen piwenty-font: burs}. cendod tn entectaiomeniax’ xe . 
gesses, and two sheriffs, obtain chi 1 ade: pes TRE, ait . 
of Parliament, authorising them to build OE NS SIE PE PERRET PIE BEE SE 
a bridge over the river Foyle; and the Seca aaa a oF il had ape ; 
also obtained the privilege of collecting. catary of LOOT, A cat tatha veac Anne 
tolls and tonnage, from the amount of se edieaie eled ate 5 Pe 1] Ad a és 
which the expense was to be paid. Wel i, tr 2 "Bey thele Reeondes fence. 
they borrowed 16,5002, and, althoug ts Hill) ¢ Md aifned pee” 
from that period up to 1315 they collected, | pate couk LAGOE. cad neal ; 
under the authority, of the Act no in Shida sence astael asl dtemiansatiaas waite tee ae 
than 34,2001, yet not one shilling of the indebted. At ‘Gan Dp ‘i dd a] ite M os . y 
amount borrowed was repaid. In 1813 Georce ath vial tod’ I gland. the © rp iid 


the bridge was carried away, and the Cor- | tion of Derry sent a di putation to congra- 


poration applied to Parliament for a new! sutate him (a distance of 110 miles), and I 
Act, and, in order to rebuild the bridge, | pnd the exp san iced GAGE Tae ao 





obtained from the consolidated fund | |, salaries. in about twenty vears. thev 
a eae ° ‘ et clic ICS, il avOU L hil y yd ¢ th V 
15,0002., to be repaid by nagerueteek> IN a4) OO 6002. heades. ather consderabl 
% vie pal yA Bey VESK Ss LE! UsiGicrabvie 
twenty years. They rebuilt the bridge, | oon. Tha follawine. i faa oat 
sums, he fouowing, | { 3s ti + 
onendh gos it 17,0002. (exclus xe uf the iwere Gf tha Fisnate. wacrelece oy, ohne 
ce Cs thee © U We are Lt PEiClehi tO Ci) 
15,0001.) From the year 1813 to 1831 | Corporation -—'* Their pensions. c) 
f ‘ . oat : poral cas RilClL } HIS, Clial S4 
they received from the tolls, &c., 74,0001., | and sratuities were upon ale Ae cnaaaan 
. ¥ Sears ee , Att VEALUILICsS We CU) 1a Calle bLibtiilin= 
and yet not one single shilling of the debt | g.enee wh liv unjustifiable in the trust 
has been paid, nor has the balance 57,0007, | ,¢ public mone: ge Se 
: oe tale money, LiCY Ihh¢ 
been accounted for, They, at the same Hresents to their own . ° b Sn 
time, received from other sourees—the p SE Ree ar Hs 
‘. = jOUS DO at a ; wut \ e 
s0°A 5 . te 9 ee ? roe } re > 
tonnage dues fot _ MBAS very large | some di} spositions were m ide of corporate 
sums indeed. I shall just state to the | pposorty. advant Ga Sa. faded 
* . ra | i it s , i Aiita A ‘ | tilabv« ‘a ti > 
House the general conclusion sl WS. Tonia 4a. dhe Cineriinn. ae vee 
subject to which the Commissioners ar- | aad csi ie eae r ae ' 4 
: E PthCtita t ILS 0 \OTALl Hice€rests. 110? 
rived. It appears that the total of sums, l self-elective. it created its own n 
not including amounts from time to time Weithaatnalhieeerating ae ; 
YILEOUL PUOIIC SCTULTE Pinen ‘i. 
borrowed and paid, which passed through | por ofiee. or an ‘anit inst th ' 
' +i ‘ » tad ot st 
the hands of the Corporation between | annointments: conferrine of eg ae 
2 : 5 £ nN il ls, il pitti’ i iL 
1790, when they first became invested with | ,,, \ no ins of substitutive for the 
+ . i “te ; iL il t ) ke oe | iti at LEsd 
Parliamentary trusts, till 1831, when the ESM Higa a eat igen Bins Ps 
greater part of their private property Was | successors residing within the sphere of 
sold under executious, was as follows :— | the y clinti ind able and inelin 14 »y dis 
Disposable revenne ‘ . £183,614 15 4] 1K, gee oie, ete 
- ~ tobe . 1 COare thems colt tj ng toen Jl eCtt- 
Money borrowed and unpaid 86,724 19 6]. “ie 
a in DA |! IZS in secret nad never account bol 
Total . « £270,339 14 10} them to any Supe rior authority, or to a 
Sums borrowed and laid out in , }con ent body, us n bers ce | not 
building and repairing the ih her stimulated or checked b \ 
bridge ‘ , FOE OREO HOt ah. motis lea { 
Sums expended for ot heepul lie nage bs ; 
: e199 yg g|iance, to 
purpe CS ‘ } 0,182 i 0 | : 
Total, 766,770 © O ) perlorina } i! Li iss 
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from fear of the shame and censure that 
follow the publicity of gross error, of de- 
tected misconduct, or even of well-inten- 
tioned folly. The Corporation, forty 
years ago, had an ample income, and was 
almost out of debt. Funds were intrusted 
to them, enlarging the income under their 
control to 7,000/, per annum, During 
that period they have contracted debts | 
which they are unabie to pay, and are | 
now destitute of the means to defray the | 











ordinary charees of t magistracy, or the | 

salaries of their pt Ci rs, Invested | 

by Acts of Parliame ith public trusts 
ific purposes, tiey have treated 


for specitic 
their funds as part of their 
rate income; they have failed to apply 


corpo- 


them according to the express enact- 
ments of the Legislature, and have de- 
voted them to purposes not warranted 
by the Acts creating the funds and de- 
claring the trusts.” In fact, Sir, it appears 
that in every case in which it was possible 
to be expensive, the Corporation of Derry 
was expensive. I now come, Sir, to 
another Corporation, in comparison with 
which the expenditure of that of Derry 
does not, certainly, appear to be so calpa- 
ble. It is but justice to the Corporation 
of Derry to say, that their expenditure of 
the property was not so much governed 
by considerations of personal profit as in 
Drocheda. I shall read to the House an 
extract from the Report of the Commis- 
sioners, exhibiting the mode in which this 
Corporation managed the public money 
intrusted to them for public purposes, 
with a view to advance the private in- 
terests of those connected with their own 
body. I beg the attention of the House 
to the following passage of the Report :— 


{COMMONS} 
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mode in which the Corporation have conducted 
the lettings of their property, the consequent 
depreciation of the rentals of their estates, and 
the appropriation among themselves of a large 
income (between 10,000/. and 12,0002. a year) 
which is considered to be applicable to the 
municipal wants of the district. The members 
of the Corporation themselves admit that the 
property, if now let in the usual manner be- 
tween the landlord and tenant, would produce 
over 12,0007, per annum. In the interval be- 
tween our two visits to the town, some re- 
spectable inhabitants who felt an interest in 
our inquiry, had taken the trouble of making 
an estimate of the present value of the pro- 
perty of the Corporation, From an inspection 
of the different premises, and from the par- 
ticulars comprised in the rental of the Corpo- 
ration, the result is stated as follows :— 
2,110 acres of land, estimated 

at annual value of 73s. Irish 

per acre. This estimate 

being taken from an average 

of the rents of the commons 

lands from 1779 to 1824, 

and of the Mannimon lands 

in 1771, the letting of which 

were public ; 819 houses, 

warehouses, and cabins . £7,109 1 6)? 
Estimated atan annual value of 7,628 0 0 





£14,737 1 6 
Total present annualvalue . 3,265 6 2 


leh 





Difference . . £11,471 15 4 


An estimate has also been made of the 
value of the interests derived under the 
Corporation by particular families, who 
have considerable influence in the assem- 
bly, and usually occupy the principal 
offices in the Corporation. The following 
table comprises a list of those families, 
with a description of the property held by 
them; fines paid on renewal of leases; 
rents now payable to the Corporation, and 





“Very great dissatisfaction is felt at the 





present value of the premises :— 











va | 

Z| Fines. | Rents, | ‘resent 

et oe ee ‘ee 1 

| L-< ese ee eS we Oe Ee oe 
Smith’s ........131 | 474 0 29 | 7390 9 11] 518 17 11 | 3279 5 9 
Tandy’s a 05 Pe nie whee 31 #2 64 3853 1 1) S57 4 O} 26325 & 
Chesshire’s....../ 21] 41 1 323} 35918 8] 7417 23| 37512 6 
Leland’s ........106 | 63 © 4) 2502 17 5| 22510 6} 1367 5 O 
Holmes’s......../ 22 | 208 3 30/1790 0 3/195 O 6 | 1156 10 6 
Sandiford’s .......96 | 25 2 7/1 4911 O} 51 4 9] 41418 0 
Balfour's........) .. | 331 120!1318 9 0} 6511 6| 903 14 6 
Gilbou's ...0s0.:| 23 | 4% 438] 35733 2 S740 7) S06 0 8 
LIONBEN'S oviecsieul o 46 1 27 549 5 4) Th 4 6) 225 9 <6 
Fautlough’s......; 54 | 188 2 O | 284410 11477 5 11 | 1469 5 0O 
Fowe’s..........| 18 | 18 312] 154 7 8 37 3 9] 218 2 0 
Hardman’s ......;20| 79 0 3{1009 5 2} 89 1 3}| 530 8 O 
Rodger’s .«......| 56 | 29 324) 1757 7 5) 192 8 6| 546 11 6G 








13 Families....'575 11556 0 30 120877 14 52057 10 11 111088 17 1 
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Under such circumstances, we cannot feel | not appear that he had even attended the ‘ 


surprised at the jealousy towards the Cor- meetings at which | he 
poration which we found existing in the lease. I ne to ¢ nd ; 
minds of the great majoriiy of the inha- | was introd | to the members of the 
bitants. ‘This feeling had been previously , assembly, when at 7 i tenes 
displayed in the Opposition to the collec- ; “ R yi i, Ul L le to Lord 


| 


tion of tolls, and led to those unseeml Blaney of t 
conflicts betwetween the inhabitants and 

the Magistrates to which we have already or Icss, for the tei ' $i 
adverted. It further led to open charges being from t el 
of partiality m decision, and to a total next, at the 4 it and 

distrust in their administration of wisti ; | } ( 

upon subjects connected with the Corp 

ration, and even extend 

tunately, in many instances, to subjects in l. was 
which corporate interests were not in- lu [520 a1 ition = 


4 AtUSCil, Qi ‘ ‘ h ° at t2 


vulved.” In addition to this most unjust effect, ‘* that the law veal 


mite: , 1 (yl — oy |) ¢* 
tt wr of » pnubhe prope: thie C'nry 
letting of the public property this Cor 


i 
ration also had the management of a re cou i, | 
very large income of tolis—not lessthan avalid a liectis 


from 14,0002. to 15,0002. per annum. Ajnil 1822, tl he 


From the year 1800 to 1831 I find they Exchequer gave his oj 0 


received from one source of revenue aloue Lu _— i { 
] € ) 1/ | { | 4 j ‘ ‘ ' 
the sum of J335,406/, for pubic purposes, canine tand; the | cou t rid 


out of which they expended on! 
leaving a balance of about 25,0007. 

accounted for. From this account of the paid. Sir Arthur Chichester, one of the 
misapplication of the public money in the Aldermen who was examined by the Com- 
Corporation of Drogheda, I shall pass to missioners, speaking of this lease, says, 
the Corporation of Carrickfergus. Tu the ou mil) ! nim “i 
year 1814, a nobleman (Lord Blaney) Sir William Kirk was one, bat chicly 





~ 
O 
~ 


held 193 acres of land, called Cooper’s 
Land, as tenant to the Corporation und 
a lease made in 1722, at a rate of 71. 10s., ment he chietly addressed, was, that tl 


—- 
A 


1der the aifairs of the Corporation. bie argu- 


which appears to have been a new lease original grant to Lord Dilan was, what 

of the same premises demised for ninefy- was called an “ Alderman’s share ;” but 

nine years, in 1616, to another party. Sir others, namely, Lord Downshire, Me. 
} 1 } } 


mayor and mayor elect for the ensuing Aldernien) made i perpetuity, it was 
year, He was the agent of Lord Blaney, therefore reasonable that Lord ney 
and through him Lord B] mey p! sented should be put on th L i ea L 
a memorial to the assembly, praying fora them, but tle chief reason that was urged, 
renewal of his lease, whereof nine years was a rather curious t] 
were then unexpired. It happened that wity that existed upon this subject be- 
the assembly was then divided in two tween the political tics led 

parties—two political parties—the one If we look to other rporations \ ball 
attached to Lord Donegal, under the ma-. find a similar abuse of the o! i fox 


William Kirk was at that time deputy- Ellis, &e., had their shares, r also 


nagement of Lord Massarene and Sir W. , which they were instituted. 1 Poit- 
Kirk; the other attached to Mr. E. D. | arlington for instance, in which «a 
Wilson. Each of these parties coutended | year was granted to the patrou in two 
for the representation of the borough. | separate conveyances. On we in 
Lord Blaney’s property in the county of | 1781 for 700 years) conveys from 5002 


the town gave him a considerable in- | to 600/. per annum, and ler in 1oUZ, 
fluence ; and it is alleged, that in | 


( K 
Spirit of the contest there subsisting, each | subsequently tiled bya fi 1 to Impeach 


party was apprehensive of giving him of- | this lease. 1 solicitor wl! filed this 
fence by opposing the grant for which he | bill, said he was induced to stay turther 


memorialised. Lord Blaney was himself a proceedings, by a int to | lf of fen 
member of the assembly, He had been | acres of the land in co 
an Alderman from 1792; but it does »L2 
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lives and sixty-one year 
one penny per annum Ritce the lives, 
and a fair rent afterwards. Yes, when he 
was asked how the peas was setting on, 
his reply literally was, ‘ Oh! very well, 
until | vota ten acres.” It may 
be as weil oe observe, that the sg of the 
out - see acre, shall now 
ith which this House is 
familiar, pee of the 
I shall state to the 
use in that Cor- 
¢ On 
1832 


=—— 
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at a rent of 


ore int of 


Jand was ¢ 


: . ’ 
Corporation of S aas. 
stance of ab 
poration to which IT refer :— 
f the 29th of September, 

; 


morning of 
law-agent, at his Lordship’s 
1 


the 


Lord Mayo’s 


house, by the direction of the Dean of 
Ossory, entered in the Corporation-book 
the following resolutions: Borough of 
Naas and county of Kildare, to wit. At 
an assembly held on the 29th of Septem- 
ber, 1852, before Robert Bourke, Esq., 
sovereign, and the hon. and _ rev. 
George Rouste, and John Connor, Esq., 


portreev¢ Ss, among ¢ 
resolved, that a fee-farm grant for one 
of the several lands and premises com- 
prised in letters patent of King James I, 
bearing date the 2nd May, 1609 (except- 
ing, however, and reserving the right to 
certain lands and premises mentioned and 
comprised in a certain fee-farm grant from 
this Corporation to the right hon. John 
Lord Viscount Mayo, the ancestor of the 
Earl of Mayo), be executed and perfected 
by this Corporation unto 
Mayo, his heirs and assigns, subject to the 


the 





vearly rent of 12d. sterling.”— « Re- 
solved, that a’fee-farm grant for one of the 


markets, and several fairs of Naas, in- 
cluding the Tippar fair, with the tolls, 
customs, &c., be executed and perfected 
by this Corporation es to the 
right hon. John Earl of 2 Mayo, at the 
yearly rent of 92. 15s. Gd. sterling.’ ‘These 
resolutions were passed without opposition. 


To this the Commissioners a .dded, no fine 
was to have been paid for this fee-farm 
erant, which, according to the rental 


produced by the Corporation, and the evi- 
dence of the hon. Robert Bourke, was to 
convey for ever to Lord Mayo, a property 
producing 3207, a year, exclusive of Mr, 
ene ’§ rent and the rent of the barracks, 
and, according to the statement of the in- 
habitants, upwards of 5002. a year for 

rept of 122. per annum.” T know it may 


, that this was eranted in trust. 
[ I} \ i } 17.4 i ri ht hon. Gen- 
t ! he hear! But wit was! 


ther resolutions, it was | 
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said Earl of 
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granted in trust, it is the first time in my 
professional experience that I have heard 
of a trustee being bound to a rent. If it 
be a trust, it has been made in a most 
unintelligible manner. But it is an abso- 
lute ec mveyance, thor ih Y should not 
regret that it were a trust, as it might not 
be too late to recover. I confess, however, 
I should be glad to have something more 
than the mere verbal assurance that itis a 
trust, and never conveyed. Without 
trespassing at length upon the attention 
of the House, I shall merely refer to a few 
more cases; and first, they will allow me 
to refer to the case of Cashel. 1 find the 
following account of property under the 





management of the Corporation :— No. 
i. Representatives of Richard Penne- 
fether, 1,548a. 3r. 5p., rent 871. 7s. 9d. ; 


| lease for 99 years, from 25th March, 1830 


No. 3. Edward Pennefether, 50a. ata rent 
of 11d, 1s. 63d. for a term of ninety-nine 
years from 2 95th March, 1830. No. 11. 
Mat. Pennefether, Esq. 14]la., rent 137, 
16s. Ild., ninety-nine years from 25th 
Sept. 1788. In No. 1. the lease is dated 
13th.Sept. 1830,and is for ninety-nine years 
from 25th March, and was made to the 
then patron of the Corporation, under the 
following circumstances :—The lands were 
formerly held by a Mr. Bolton, under a 
lease granted in 1732 to R. Buckworth, 
for ninety-nine years, at 871. 6s. Gd. This 
did not include Harrison’s lot which was 
held at the old rent of Gl. 5s. fixed in 1709 
Those two rents madetogether 932. 11s. 6d. 


Harrison’s lot contained fifty acres. Mr. 
Bolton was assignee to Buckworth, and 
also held Harrison’s lot, and in 1826 


applied for a renewal; his agent offered 
at first 10,0002. afterwards 13,000/.3 the 
patron seemed inclined to renew, and the 
money was lodged in the Bank in Dublin. 
A notary then consulted, valued the re- 
newal at between 15,0002. and 17,0002. 
The patron, after some time, said he 
would not renew, but assigned no reason 
for not doing so. In December, 1829, he 
purchased Bolton’s interest at 2,5000.; the 
rental was then more than 1,5502. and 
the rents which Bolton would receive 
during the remainder of his term amounted 
to 3,5001.; so that the patron, by this 
bargain, gained 1,0002. In June, 1830, 
(six months afiecr) an order was made at 
the Board of Aldermen, granting a lease 
of those lands to the patron, at the yearly 
rent of 93/4. lls. 9d. Irish; no fine or 
other consideration was paid, though the 
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1 1732, to Buckworth, was 
of 2( Of, 


lease made, 1 
made, in Eacaeion of a fine 
The Board of Aldermen who made the 
order for 
the grantee, two of his sons (one of whom 
was the mayor) seven other 
tives, and another alderman, conuected 
with him in marriage. During the 

tiation for the renewal, the patron never 
mentioned the matter to the pee r 
bers of the Corporation, 
he had full powers to conclude 
himself. Several other k 
have been recently made 


of his rela- 


nezo- 
Inem- 


the bareain 


ascs seem to 


by the Cor iu )< 


ration at under value. No. 3 in the 
rental, fifty acres, ata rent of 11/. Is. 6d. 


in 1802. ‘The lessee was connected with 
the mayor and several of the 
The lands demised, half-a-mile from 
Cashel, and were said to have been worth, 
atthe time of the lease, about 20, 
11, another, My. Demat fether: 


are 


at least. No. 

the Jessce was one of the persons who 
composed the Board of Alderm . on the 
day when the order for it was made. HH 

is treasurer of the Corporation, and eldest 


son of the patron. ‘The lands are worth 
from 16s. to 18s. per acre. 

14 acres... « « SAI 
Deduct... . 28 


£119 ren E13 
Profit at least ; £100 
Now, what docs the House think is th 


condition of the town in which the ] lav h 
expenditure of the pub ic money has take 


place? Is it, does the House think, able 
to afford this extras izance? It appears 


that a sufficient supply of water would be 
a great relief to all classes in Ca , but 
particularly to the poor, who, in summer, 
are frequently ex posed t ) extreme incon- 
venience from the want of water. It was 
stated, as the opinion of an eminent 
engineer, that a sufficient supply of water 
for the sctommmodetion of the inhabitants 
could be procured for £500, and that a 


supply of water, for manufacturing pur- 
poses, could be brought to Cashel for 


2,0002. or 3,0002., which, if done, would 
probably be the means of promoting the 
wealth, industry, and comforts of the in- 
| habitants. The state of the town is b ’y nO 
means thriving or prosperous, and there 
isa great number of poor persons in it in 
a state of distress. A witness, who is a 
medical man, was in the summer of 1832 
secretary to ‘the Board of Health, and it 
became his duty to visit the 
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the lease in 1830, consisted of 
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Muniey al rere: 5 


Corporation. In every single pres whee: 
term members of ee C orporation were 
also ina majority on > Grand Jury: sand, 


where — 
‘orators on the Grand Jury, it was 
term when there was no fiscal 
be transacted. 


Corporati mn of Dub! 


in the ec: 
not col 
in a 
business to 


S 
ise, 


shall now beg 








the attention of the House to what 1 
sti ated j in the Report respecting the Corpo- 
ration of Cork :— 

* Cork city | ulation amounting to 
100,7163 fre n 2,665, of whom only 
seventy C Catholics. A lares 
majo population, and much of 
the \ respectabil of the com- 
net , «re Cat lie Pri sent 
ré of the C rporation f 371, pei 

nnum; Grand Jury cess 29,0002. per 
mNuIN Tl Grand Jury h tiie ap- 
] timer t eral luc ve tu ns 
connected with 1, bridewell, and ecoart 
house: they find all bills of indictment, 
It is, therefore, a reet of the deepest 
] ( to the cit is, that this bod 
uid be i cnosen fror th it telli- 
erence, wealth, and res tabiity of t 
city, without distinetion of religion « 

! } . 
polit his, however, d no ypea 
to have been su ntly attended to; for 
we found, that of the Juries mpanelled 
since 1820, members of the Friendly Club 
constitut lways a considerable majority ; 

tcone-half, at least, of each Jury were 
corporate, and that the names of several 
} ms who had become bankrupts and 
insolvents, appear ¢ 1 the lists, while there 
has | , in several instan wit that 
period, only one Roman Ca holic empan- 
elled. Some inci has been made in 
the nul 1 cr of Ri hal Catholics placed on 
the panels within the last four years, the 
number on each Jury, within that period, 
varying from four to five. From the state 


of things above detailed, it is qt lite manifest 
ation of Cork In no way 
1 an 


ana 


inhabitants of the city, 
} hy . on tikorl 
re by no means Identihed 


Jut of so 
lation, little more than 1,000 
to participate in its p wivilenes, 
leeted with 


the body as 


are, have been s« 
w of preserving 
politics and religious opinions 
present, A smail s body 
yssession of the now insignificant 
remains of a large property orig rinally 

granted f¢ Y the bene fit oO f the Cc ithz ns at 
large, much the greater portion of it baving 





} 4 
1ect 


oot 


were thirty-five 


So far for the 
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long since been ap propriated by the ea 
poration to the use of individu al member 
or disposed of to meet present euinenens, 
without — to the interests of their 
successors. Nor is the modein which the 
Inc( of by the Corporation 
caleulated to reconcile the people to the 
payment of it; nearly a third of the entire 
goes to support the establishment of the 
, wh om they see from year to year 
emoyee the large emoluments of his offic e, 
col dove any essential benefits 
on the citize ns at large. But, independ- 
of their own proper revenues, the 
‘or pt ition of Cork have, ween i 
throuch the medium of the different Board 
and the Grand Jury, the disposal of a 
money, amounting to near 
54,0001, annum, and enjoy, connected 
ierewith, very considerable pi tronage, of 
a yl have made a co! nplete mono- 
ource of jealousy 
) paramount cause, 
however, of the unpopularity of the Cor- 


1; ry | 
yme Is . ISpe Ee 


per 


on 
=) 
_o 


P ion with the ereat mass of the citizens 
of Cork, is the exclusion of Roman 
Catholics as well from the Corporation 


> 


mm the B under its control 
id influence; and it should not be 
thought extraordinary that such a feeling 
exists, when it is consid ered that they form 


oards 


: vo . 
teal f as 
itseif as fro 


a vast majority of the population, and 
possess atnongst them much of the respect- 
ability, wealth, and intelligence of the oles.” 


In Limerick, the same system of exclusive- 


ness in the appointment of term Grand 
Juries (presenting) has been observed 
The Re port of the Commissioners exhibits 
in a most striking light the ill effects of 
this system, The annual amount presented 
is 6,0002. The next subject to which I 
have to direct the attention of the House 
is the power which the Corporation of the 


city of Dublin, as well as other Corpora- 
tions, have, of nominating the Sheriffs. In 
several of the Corporations—in Dublin, 
Cork, Limerick, Galway, &c., and more 
particularly in Dublin—the Sheriff has 
very extensive powers. The population 
of Dublin execeds 250,000, and the great 
majority of them are Roman C atholies, 
none of whom are connected with the 
C ee At the same time the great 
portion of the Protestant popt ulation of 
this city are unconnected with the Corpo- 
ration, and the Sheriff is always elected 
out of the Corporation body. The Sheriff 
is elected about Midsummer, and every 
randidate for the office before he can go 
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the ballot with the least chance of |admitted, and on this enti: 
success—for the ballot is resorted to in} Re portis mainly, if not alto 
these elections in Dublin—he is obliged | on the evidence of the Hizh- 
to declare what his political priaciples are , selves and of their clerks, tha 
on certain points, ane he has also to|sheriffs conceive that they « 
pledge himself to give certain party toasts | safety to their barg I 
at his dinner and on esa occasions. If) the performance or exer 
the candidate for the office declines doing | or authori nd » 
this, he has not the slightest chance of} sheriff is a mere n ul off 
being elected. I willask Raoiniers anything xperience, who attends ou 
can be more injurious as regards the | p ce is 1 ry in p 
administration of justice ig sae pro- | The auctioneer also pays f 
ceedings. I do not mean to impugn the }and h been p! i i 
conduct of any particular Sheriff, is | abe r sustained 1d cou 
feel bound to observe that it must cast ; tive per cent. on t 
stain on the administration of just to also the legal fees « 
find the officer whose duty it isto summon |statate. Every debtor, thei 
Juries, and to perform other important | this, o1 ther arr 
duties, pledg red to certain party trai ind, obliged to p 
actions. here are several statements In n the ilo 
the Report of the Commissioners which hat the Commi 
would show the extent to which purty |: t to th npusition 
feeling was carried as regarded the Sherifls, | Jury panel « city of 
The result of the present system is, that | ( ! 1y that 
the actual business of the Sherilf’s offie | nan Grand Jury p 
is not performed by the High. sheritts, nor | of Di . Practically t! 
always by the Su b-sheriff, but the duties | patron ft body \ 
in Dub lin are dc leg ated, Save some occa- | vi i til memb ( { 
sional interfe rence with the returns of the | a ( lered only 1 
panels of Jurors. The office of Sub-sherif!'| Corporation to place t 
is of late generally farmed, sometimes to \ connected | t 
the Sub-sheritl, sometimes to the clerk, ) the nam Tl seu 
who proposes to the High-sheriff'a nomi- | 150 per counected with 
nal Sub-sheriff, and, as it has happened, | ration the first called 
one not previously known to the High-j| on all occasions. In almost 
sheriffs. The terms of arrangement vary ; | therefore, th nd 
sometimes a division of the profits into | up of ns conn \ 
three parts takes place, one-third to each| tion. It is remarkab! 
High-sheriff, and one-third to the Sub- | venty nam 
sheriff. A sum certain is secured to the | lics on the Grand Jury 
High-sherifis. It is said the terms are | of Dublin. IT have alluded t 
venerally fixed by a deed perused by | that were always p! tt! 
the Recorder. For the year ending} list, but I should observe t 
Michaelmas, 1833, the arrangement was | of il persons who own te 
made by the Hligh-sheriffs with two| amount of property of any i 
gentlemen, one of whom was clerk in| not inserted in the early pa 
the office, and nominal returning officer ;} The Commissi: 3 o add 
it was to this effect—the High-sheriffs| < ns of the ere 
to receive 1,500/. each, the two clerks any | never called 
surplus not exceeding 8097. ; there was no | ¢ , while « 
surplus, not even the 3,000/., though the | | and insolven 
auctioneer paid 4(00/. for his appointment. | this p 
One result of this management is, that the | res} 
important duties of this high oftice—| \ rnishe 
amongst others, the execution and return | missioners, an lich it ay 
of panels devolve upon, and are actually | was a common to mal 
and almost exclusively conducted and | a Grand Jury pi 
executed by, mere clerks, irresponsible and to the conduct e Gran 
unknown to the law; for it is expressly} city, there is a siigular cas 
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within my knowledge, and which I 
will state to the louse. {tt appears that 
the Corporation of Limerick claim the sole 
right of fishing in the river Shannon. This, 
owever was disputed by the fishermen, 
who determined to assert what they con- 
sidered to be their right. Some policemen 
in the service of the Corporation of Limerick 
fired on these fishermen while pursuing 
their calling, and wounded one of them in 
shot. The fishermen 
landed and took the arms away from the 
policemen, and then went before a county 
Magistrate and stated that they had been 
fired on by the policemen of the, Corpora- 
tion, The Magistrate who 
account of the transaction geen to 
say—“ I saw the wou ; led man, and 

other men, and they asked my advice. | 


come 


the breast by a 


gives an 


advise d the m to rive u ip » the 
general of the district, and swear infor- 
mations before a city Magistrate for the 
assault. Informations were sworn before 
Mavistrate; but great delay 
and difficulty oceurred before a warrant 
Cross-informath 


i 
i 
} 
i 


a corpor. ite 


could be obtained. 
were sworn against the fishermen for 
taking to arms, which had been delivered 
up to the general, pursuant to the Ma- 
gistrates’ advice. The bills of the police- 
men, who were servants of the Corporation, 
were ignored by a corporate Grand Jury, 
though supported by the evidence cf the 
Q vt J 
, } . ‘ ? Ei | 
wounded persons, and bills 


for a capital 
oitence found ag I’! 
> 3 os 


ainst the fishermen. " he 
fishermen were very poor. A 


sub cription 
was entered into to procure them the 





| 
of counsel. They were defi nded by Mr. 
Sergeant Jackson, and acquitted without 
hesitation under the direction of the court.” 
I qnote this statement from the Report 
of the Commissioners appointed to inquire 
ito the fees, &c., taken in 
justice in Ireland; and I think that it 
sufficiently shows the evil of placing the 

ppointment of Grand Jurors 1 in the hands 
of personawith irresponsible power. Having 
traced the effect of these proceedings in 
the administration of justice in Treland 
I think that no person whose political 
opinions are not strongly biassed will get 
up in this House and say that this is a 
system which should be continued. The 
qui stion then comes how this system is to 
be put an end to, and what system the 
House will adopt in considering this 
question. [now come to the Acts which 
hi ive passed, first, for the Reform of the | 


al 
AT 
iM 


rat 
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rarms to the |! 


courts of 


Municipal Corporations i in Scotland, and | which passed relative to these boroughs 
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next for the Reform of the Corporations 
of Eugland and pec and I claim from 
the House that it should place the Cor- 
porations of ‘ae enn the same system 
of Municipal regulation that you have so 
successfully adopted in the parts of the 
empire I have just referred to; the House 
is aware that, at present, in Ireland, 

have no rates for the qualification of bur- 
wesses similar to those adopted in this 
try: it therefore becomes necessary 
to consider what should be the qualification 
of burgessesin Ireland who shall be allowed 
to vote for Municipal purposes. — It is pro- 
‘posed in the Bill that there shall be two 
classes of rates; that there shall be one 
qualification for the burgesses of the larger 
boroughs, and another for the burgesses 5 of 
the smaller corporate towns. I know that 
a learned Gentleman proposed to give a 
102. franchise similar to that conferred by 
the Trish Reform bill, and to declare that 
every inhabitant houscholder in each of 
these towns, in possession of a house, either 
separately or with land, of a certain annual 
value, and whose name was registered, 
should, in the words of the Bill, be entitled 
to vote for the Municipal oflicers of the 
city or borough. If this rule was applied 
to the smaller towns in Ireland, I think 
that it would not give either a fair or 
a full representation of those who are 
taxcd f for Municipal purposes, as in many 
of the smaller towns there are compara 
tively few 10/, householders, For in- 
stance, if this principle was to be adopted 
in the town of Lisburne, there would be 
only ninety-one electors, while there are 
600 houses in the town. This would also 
be the case in other places. In the town 
of Dungannon, where there are 617 house- 
there would be only 165 electors. 
where there are 3,074 houses, 
there are only five hundred 102, house- 
holders. In the town of Ennis there 
would be only one hundred electors. In 
Kinsale, which contains a population of 
' 10,000 souls, there would be only one 
|hundred electors. In Portarlington, 
where there are 500 houses, there are only 
130 ten-pound householders. In Dun- 
dalk, with a population of 10,000, there 
are very few ten-pound householders. 
The question is, what qualifications should 
be fixed in towns where there are so small 
; a number verde, of houses of this class. 
| I think that the House should be directed 


by what had been laid down in a Bill 


{ Trelan: 


COUR 


holders, 
iIn Derry, 
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in 1818. 
the inhabitant occupiers of houses of the 
annual value of 5/. in any city or borough 
in Ireland, might call upon the Lord- 
lieutenant to direct that a certain number 
of parishes should be elected by them to 


fFer. 


3y this Act a certain number of | 


{ 


ere} 
make rates for the purpose of watching, 


lighting, and paving the 
the Lord-lieutenant consented to do so, 
then the inhabitants might within a cer- 
tain number of days elect trustees to carry 
the other provisions of the Act into effect 
and make rates. 


vote under this Bill was, that he should 


be the resident occupier of a house in the | 


town, of the clear yearly value of 5/., and 
that no occupier of a house of less value 


said town. If 


The qualification for a | 


than 52, could be rated. The Commis- | 


sioners in their 
lowing observation on this 
«The ill effects of withdrawing the man- 
agement and direction of Municip il affairs 
from the control and vigilanee of the com- 
munity, and from responsible authoritics 
have been lone felt, and endeavours have 
been made by Parliament to remedy the 
evil, and to provide for the due exercise 
of municipal functions in relation to the 
paving, lighting, cleansing, watching, and 
ene of corporate towns by various 
local ¢ such authorities in 
erin haiae either as in Dublin under 
the appointment and control of the Crown 
or elsewhere in select bodies of the in- 
habitants, under the names of Commis- 
, elected by the resident house- 
holders who contribute to the necessary 
assessments; in the latter 
recognising the value of election by the 
general inhabitancy without 
tinction than the degree in which they 
contribute to th 


ae ct :-—— 


vesting 


sioners 


Report made the fol- | 


class of cases | 
other dis- | 


e exigencies of the town as | 


well as the necessity of submitting the ex- | 


penditure and accounts of the public funds 
to the vigilance and control of the people 
themselves,” These principles have been 
extensively adopted in the recent enact- 
ments of the statute 9 Geo. 4., ce. 82, 
which provide for the establishment, in 
corporate and other towns in Ireland of a 

resident Board for these useful purposes 

elected triennially by and from the in- 
habitant householders, and the provisions 
of which we have found already in force in 
many corporate towns. have there- 
fore only to look to a constituency that 
was formed for other purposes—we have 
only to turn to the provisions of the 9th of 
Geo, 4., c, 82, and we find a consti- 


just mentioned, as well as in 
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tuency that bas 


In all the towns, 


continued to work well. 
which I have 
all other 
we propose, that 


ee 
therefore, 


towns of a similar kind, 
every inhabitant occupier of a 
house of the annual value of 52. shall be 
entitled to vote for the Members of the 
Municipal council. We propose that in 
Dublin, Limerick, Belfast, Kilkenny, 
Waterford, Cork, and Galway, that the 
constituency should be composed of 102. 
instead of 5/. honseholders. In no case 
under this Bill will a person oceupying a 
house of less than the annual value of SZ. 
Ye propose also in 


being the 


be entitled to vote. 
the Dill, that no person shall be qualified 
councillor or alderman in the 
larger boroughs who is not possessed of 
1,0002. after the payment of his debts, 
and in the smaller boroughs that 5002. 
shall be the qualification for a member of 
council. ‘The seven large towns which I 
have mentioned and also the towns of 
Londonderry, Drogheda, and 
Sligo, the population of which exeeeds 
pose shall divided tuto 

boundaries of which shall be 
i. Bill to be introduced in the 
We also propose that 
1, in the present year, 
he councillors, but also 
the whole number of eidixaienontluas is 
that those of the councillors shall be 
aldermen who have been elected by the 
vreatest number of votes. The House will 
observe, that in this respect there is a 
vetween the present and the 
» to which the coun- 
men. ‘The conse- 
1e councillors to elect 
glish boroughs has 


to act as 


Clonmel, 


ssdonis we pro 
wards, thy 
specifi d et 
present kde 

the bureesses shal 
elect not merely t 


difference | 
Mnelish Bill 


quence of allowine t 
the aldermen in sha Bh 
been, that in all ig See es where there has 
been any majority of one party, that ma- 
jority has been great tly increased by the 
addition of the whole number of aldermen. 

Therefore to obviate this result from this 
mode of proce ding, which was introduced 
as an amendment into the original Bill, 
we propose in this Bill to have a general 


| election of both aldermen and councillors, 
,| and that those of the councillors shall be 





aldermen who are clected b ry the greatest 
number of votes. It is also proposed that 
yne-third of the number of ¢ ounce illors shall 
vo out of office every year, and that one- 
half the aldermen shall go out every third 
year. It is also intended that a Com- 
mission of the Peace shall be granted by 
the Lord Lieutenant in those cases in 
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which he deems it expedient to do so. 
The only borough Magistrate, in other 
places, will be the mayor, who will, during 
the tenure of his office, be in the Com- 
mission of the peace. In many places it 
will be desirable to grant a separate com- 
mission of the Peace, but this of course 
must be left to the discretion of the Lord 
Lieutenant. In the whole, there are about 
140 borough Magistrates, whose functions 
as Magistrates will cease by the operation 
of this Bill. I do not think that there 
are many other points on which this Bill 
differs from the English Act. I should, 
however, have stated, that in cases of mis- 
application of the corporate funds, it is 
proposed that, instead of proceeding by 
the tedious mode laid down in the English 
Act, that a more summary proceeding 
shall be adopted. In cases of debt the 
proceedings will be by attachment. We 
propose, also, to give to the council of 
certain towns—namely, of Cork, Dublin, 
Kilkenny, Limerick, Waterford, 
fergus, Drogheda, Galway, and London- 
derry, the power of electing their Sheriffs, 
By the succeeding clause it is also declared, 
that no person so clected by ie ‘se town- 
councils shall be capable serving as 
Sheriff until he bas be ‘en a} seat of by 
the Lord-Lieutenant. At present the 
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Carrick- 


fCOMMONS} 


Lord-Lieutenant has the right of disappro- 


ving of any person elected by a Corpora- 
tion as Sheriff, but be cannot order a Cor- 
porate body to proceed to the election of 
another person in consequence of 
convenience,which ms occasionally arisen ; 
andin one instance in Dublin, a person 
whose appointment was objec ted to by the 
Lord-Licutenant was elected not less oe in 
three times, and the Corporation persisted 
in sending up his name for approval. 


this in- | 
the respectability, or the 


therefore, proposed that if the Lord-Lieu- 


tenant objected to a name, that the council 
shall proceed to elect another person, 


These are the general provisions of the | 


Bill, and it remains now to be considered 
whether, as the House has passed exten- 
sive measures of Corporate Reform for 
England and Scotland, it will refuse to 


grant to Ireland a measure founded on | 


similar principles. 
not any person who, 
provisions of the Bill, will say that it is 
proposed that the franchise’ should be 
liberally bestowed in Ireland as it has been 
given in England. [ cannot understand 


on what other grounds the proposition for 
this measure can be opposed, unless on 


I think that there is | 
having considered the | 
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the assumption that there is something in 
the state of society in Ireland which must 
prevent a British House of Conimons 
giving such a measure of Reform to Ireland 
as was found to act so beneficially in Eng- 
land. I know that it has been said, that 
the inevitable eflect of this measure would 
be to take the power out of the hands of 
one party and give it (o another. [am 
aware that this has 1 repeatedly been said, 
but whatever credit may be attached to 
my assertion, I have no hesitation in say- 
ing, that if 1 thought that this measure 
would take power from one exclusive and 
violent party, and give it to another 
equally so—if such a party could be 
found—it would not have a more de- 
termined opponent than myself, But I 
deny that such will be the effect of the 
measure; but such I anticipate will be 
the objection of some hon. Gentlemen. I 
will, however, remind them that the body 
elected by the constituents at large, will 
have all its proceedings narrowly scru- 
tinized, and all its accounts audited. I 
do not believe that the council will be 
exclusively either of one party or the 
other, as the chief object would be in 
every case to secure a good administration 
of the funds of the Corporation. I would 
ask, however, whether the Corporation 
party in the city of Dublin, or in other 
places, truly represented the Protestant 
feeling of these towns? or will any one 
tell me that the Corporation of the city of 
Dublin represents anything ‘like the wealth, 

he intelligence of 
that city? I could mention cases where 
the most respectable persons have been 
refused to be elected members of Corpora- 


_ tions without any grounds being assigned. 
It is, | 


I know that there has long been a most 
cautious exclusion of persons of liberal 
a from their corporate bodies. But 

I ask, would this measure have the effect 
of giving an ascendancy to any political 
party? I recollect when the Irish Reform 
Bill was introduced that the same argu- 
ment was used. To answer this assertion 
I cannot do better than refer to what was 
said in the debate when it was attempted 
to exclude Ireland from the benefits of 
the Reform Bill. I will quote the ob- 
servations that were then made by the 
noble Lord, now Member for North Lan- 
cashire, then Mr. Stanley, and Secretary 
for Ireland, on this point, because I think 
that nothing more appropriate could be 
said on this subject. ‘I have every 
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reason to believe that this Bill will meet 
the uncompromising opposition of a cer- 
tain party on a religious ground—namely, 
that it will endanger the Protestant Ch aoc 
and the Protestant institutions in Ireland, 
by giving too great a preponderance to 
the “Catholic interest. If I believed that 
the danger was such I would most cer- 
tainly not have proposed this measure; | 
will, however , meet the objection in limine, 
by at once saying it Is no argument in 
1832.” It is inconsistent with the whol 
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{rp 


spirit of our legislature, it is inconsistent | 


with the system which was perfected by 
the great legis lative measure of 1829; 
from the moment that measure became the 
law, all distinctions between Protestant 
and Catholics were re moved. 


t 
i 
Ma 


(Hea 


rations, but we will continue to exclude 


{i ,t 
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z Vs 
stonished, that those who co 
may be proper to thir 


ntend that it 
open the C orpora- 


Ww 


tions in England, assert that there can be 
no ground for doing so in Ireland; and if 
any one looks back to the state of Ireland, 
he will see that Catholics as well as Protest- 


voting for 
for these 
James the 


ants formerly had the right of 
representatives in Parliament 


boroughs, ] am aware t! a 


Ist., that Conservative monarch as he is de- 
scribed by hon. Gentlemen, created a 
number of new borouchs; but I do not 
agree that he created these forty boroughs 
iin order to increase the Protestant ascen- 
daney In these be rou: hs it does not 
appear that the franchise was then confined 


nts 


: on the contrary, Ca- 
tholics were allowed to participate in it. 


Lord, in the latter part of his speech, made 


hon. Member for Dundalk, that stout and | At atv rate, we have sufficient evidence to 
real representative of the people of heel ind, | show that hon. Gentlemen are mistaken in 
cheers that observation ; but T repeat that | upposing that these boroughs were found- 

apes the passin o . that Bill you laid | ed with the view they have stated.” The 
down the pris neiple hat ae m that day the noble Lord then quoted from the speech of 
Catholics were in a! cy as possessing | Sir John Davies, made 1m the irish Par- 
equal civil rights a thei ir Protest it | jiament in 1613, in which he savs that the 
fellow-subjects, and that they were no boroughs were created, in order that the 
longer to be excluded from a participation | voice of the people might be heard in Par- 
in all political rights. It was al fe we 1- | Hiament, and that they igi have some 
dication of that measure, that from its influence in the laws which they are called 
largeness and extent it left no question | upon to obey. “ has declare o the noble 
behind, and it was said if any pape was | Lord then continued, “that there is to bean 

eae : ae ee . ‘ ers 
left, in point of fact the whole Catholic | equality of ¥ but that the Catholics 
question was still open. You have ad- | shall not be perm tted to participate with 
mitted the general proposition of an equal | their Protestant ell ow-citizens in the elec- 
share in civil rights; you have affirmed | tion of representatives in Parliament, be- 
. e ° = ° | . 2 c 
that there is no distinction between the | cause they have no community of feeling 
rights of the members of the Church of} with their fellow-citizens, and because 
England and the Dissenters ealeteeen n 1] they have no commu nity of interests. In 
Protestant and the Catholic. Upon what jmy n id, those persons who defend the 
ground, then, do you say, ‘ We will not! existence of the Irish boroughs, make their 
grant an equality of rights in these Corp | rotienness their chief merit.” The noble 
| 
| 


tlle Catholic, and the Protestant Dis 
senter, from having a share with ourse!s 
We will extend privileges to that indivi- 
dual or class, because he or they is, or 





es. 


are, Protestant, and we will exclude all 
Catholics.” I say if this is done, the 
‘J > 


Catholic question is still left behind to 
be settled.” In a subsequent part of 
his speech, the noble Lord said, 
really am astonished that any one can 
pretend that it is necessary to retain these 
close boroughs, in order to preserve the 
Protestant interest.” Thenoble Lord then 
proceeded with his argument in answer to 


| cl 


Ls 


the assertion, that the petty boroughs | 
created by James Ist were fou aded solely | the conduct of the Irish Members on the 


for Protestant purposes, “I really am | English Bill. 


some further obse ieseniees of equal import- 
ance, Ai > said, ‘*if the change which is 
peop xosed in this Bi ll can be etiected with 
sal ty, we are called upon to make it by 
all the claims of justice, and by all the 

ims which freland has upon us, by all 
the ties which bind both countries together 
in what, [ trust, will be an indissoluble 
union. IT willeall upon the English Mem- 
bers not to consider the interests of Ire- 


land as distinct from those of England, or 
that this isa matterin which Engiand has 
little or no interest—I will call upon those 
who are the friends of reform in England 
to look back and consider what has been 


Have the Irish Members 
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given a cold and reluctant consent to the | 


English Bill ’—or have they given it their 
warm and generous support ? 
been 


that hon. Gentlemen will find that the 
principle of reform is the same whether it 


is applied to England or Ireland, and that | 


if it be just here so it must be just there. 


I would entreat those who advocate the | 


Conservative interest, and who consider 
themselves the supporters of the Protestant 
institutions, to look to the danger to 
which these institutions will be exposed 
in Ireland by withholding the privileges 
which this Bill is to confer, 


to give Ireland a real, solid, and substan- | 
tial grievance—if they wish to give some | 


handle to excitement, and to present a 
Dd 


strong argument for the Repeal of the, 


Union, they need only show that in a Bui- 
tish House of Commons English interests 
are treated in one way and Irish interests 
in another. But in Eneland the Govern- 
ment rules by free representation and by 
the voice of the people, while in Ireland 
that voice is stifled, and the people are 
shut out from a fair share in the choice of 
representatives. J] fear that if we do not 
coincide, in a spirit of fairness and justice, 
agitation will break out in a manner which 
it has never done before. I cannot con- 
ceive anything more clear than that the 


present measure is only the extension of | 


the principle of the English Bill to Ire- 
Jand. 


on an equality, and make the same princi- 
ples applicable to the election of all the 


Members of the United Legislature of the | 
Now IL ask after this can | 


British empire. 
it be said, or will it be said, that it was just 


and politic to extend the same measure of | 
Parliamentary Retorm to Ireland that was 


conceded to England, and that the same 


measure of Municipal Reform cannot be | 
extended to Ireland that has been given to | 
England. Thereare thirty nine boroughs in | 
Ireland, and most of them are extensive | 


Corporations. As regarded the election of 
Members of Parliament these places were 


opened by the Reform Bill, and Catholics | 


were enabled to vote. I need not observe 
that the great portion of the population in 


all these places is Catholic; and on looking | 
to the result of the first election after the | 
Reform Bill, I find that thirteen Roman 


Catholics were returned by these boroughs, 
and twenty-six Protestants, 


MONS} 


Ve have | 
told that the circumstances of the 
two countries are different, but I am sure | 


If they wish | 


I cannot conceive upon what prin- | 
ciple we can refuse to place both countries | 


Here then! 
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the proportion of Protestant to Catholic 
Members for these boroughs was as two to 
one. In the present Parliament, I find 
that the proportion of Catholic and Pro- 
testant Members is nearly the same. I 
defy any hon. Gentleman opposite, be his 
political opinions what they may, to show 
Ine a single instance in which a Roman 
Catholic elector voted against a candidate 
in consequence of religious feeling, I defy 
any one to prove this—I challenge any 
hon. Member of this House to show this; 
if it were the case my challenge could be 
easily answered, but I am sure that it 
cannot. In referring to recent elections 
in Ireland, I find many instances in which 
a Catholic constituency have elected a 
Protestant in preference toa Catholic can- 
didate. In the borough which I have 
the honour to represent four-fifths of the 
constituency are Roman Catholics, and 
previous to the last election there were two 
bitter contests for the representation, and 
| the candidates were Protestants and Ca- 
tholics, and vet in each of those contests 
a Protestant wasreturned. In the county 
of Waterford four-fifths of the constituents 
are Catholics, and yet on the recent con- 
tested election there was the same result. 
I defy, then, any man to show that re- 
ligious feeling operates with the electors. 
Another way of trying this is, to refer to 
the operation of the 9th of Geo, 4., e. 82, 
Under this Act there is a constituency of 
| 5l. leaseholders to elect trustees. In each 
borough twenty-one Commissioners are 
elected for the purposes of the Act. Now, 
| what is the effect in many of the towns 
| Where the great bulk of the voters are 
Catholics? In Coleraine all the Commis- 
sioners elected are Protestants. In Newry, 
where the Roman Catholics form the bulk 
of the constituency and which is re- 
presented by a Roman Catholic, thirteen 
| Protestants and eight Catholics were re- 
turned as Commissioners. In Youghall 
nineteen Protestants and two Catholics 
were returned. Now I will challenge any 
hon. Member to show me a single case in 
which a Catholic constituency preferred a 
Catholic to a Protestant in a situation of 
trust on account of his religion. TI assert, 
without hesitation, that no feeling of this 
kind prevails. I therefore am justified in 
asserting, with perfect confidence, that Ido 
not think that religious feeling can operate 
in the administration of municipal affairs. 
Task hon, Gentlemen opposite, if they are 
prepared to propose any other measure as 
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a substitute for that which I now propose. 
It might be argued from the cheers with 
which the petition from Belfast was re- 
ceived, and from the manner in which the 
observations of the hon. Member who pre- 

sented it were received, that some Gen- 
tlemen were not satisfied with reforming 
the Municipal Corporations in Ireland, and 
would be content with nothing less than 
their total destruction. I confess that | 
should be afraid to make such a propo- 
sition, being, as 1 am, a Reformer, and 
wishing to’ improve and not to destroy; and 
until I find some Destructive rising upand 
proposing the abolition of Corporations in 
Ireland, I will not believe that such a pro- 
position can seriously be made. I know if 
such a proposition were made to the House 
that it would never be sanctioned. But I 
would ask, is it possible that such a re- 
commendation can come from a pretended 
friend of Corporate Reform? Such a 
person must know that by adopting sucha 
step the Legislature would be sanctioning 
Jaws such as i have already described. 
Will any man in this House say, that he is 
prepared to sanction the loans that were 
made with reference to the property of the 
boroughs of Cashel and Naas? Is any 
one prepared to give his support to a pro- 
position which would sanction the pro- 
ceeding by which property undoubtedly 
belonging to the poor of Cashel should be 
alienated from them for ever. The object 
of the Bill is to invest the management of 
such property inthe handsof Commissioners 
elected by the persons interested in it. I 
respectfully claim the vote of hon. Members 
in favour of such an object, and agaist 
any proposition for destroying the Cor- 
porations of Ireland, 
every Member who is not a destructive, 
I claim the votes of those who say that 
there is nothing in the state of society in 
Ireland which should prevent that country 
from having extended to it the same 
measure of justice and right principle which 
England and Scotland have been deemed 
entitled to enjoy. I ask the votes of all 
those who have stood up for the vested 
rights, and even the inchoate rights, of 
freemen; and who have stated that the 
continuance of the connexion between the 
two countries depends on the freemen. | 
ask, will they advocate a proposition to 
destroy the C orporations, unless they con- 
ceive there can be freemen of a body which 
does not exist? In fine, Lask the sup- 
port of all the advocates of equal rights 


{Frn. 


I claim the vote of 
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and equal privileges and who think that 
nothing can suggest the idea Repeal of 
the Union but the refusal of England to 
extend those rights and libs be to lreland. 





I have troubled the House at some 
length; but I trust I shall be excused, on 
account of the importance of the subject. 


for the attention 
to ne statement, I 
‘That this 


Thanking the [louse 
which has been paid 
shall conclude by soils 
si] be now read a second time 
The Question being put 


, 
Sir Robert Pec! was desirous to rise at 


that stage of the Bill, and at that early 
period of the debate, in order that he 
might have an cppoitanity of laying 
before the Hlouse the views which, in com- 
mon with many others, he entertained 
with resp ct to this important measure. 


ik at that early period of 
the discus that he might be 
enabled to preseut those views in a less 
desultory, in a more connected, in a more 
di spassionate manner, than he might be 
ile to do if he were to rise at a later 
period of the debate, amid the excitement 
of political contention, and after the in- 
troduction of topics calculated, from their 
connexion with party interests, to disturb 
a calm review of the abstract merits 
of any particular measure. He wished to 
rise at that stage of the Bill for the pur- 
pose of presenting his views to the House 
at a period when it was not necessary to pro- 
nounce an immediate decision. Feeling 
fully convinced of the justice of those views, 
and believing that their adoption would 
conduce to the impartial administration 
of ras and the general good govern- 
ment of Ireland, he was most desirous 
that a final decision should not be 
pronounced till full opportunity for the 
had been 


He wished to speci 


sion, I veces 


most mature deliberation 
afiorded. The matter under discussion 
was not one of merely local or mu- 


it did not merely relate 
to the peculiar interests of certain 
communities in Ireland, but involved 
considerations of the utmost importance 
respecenty the administration of justice, 
ind the efficiency of the civil power ; 
- had reference to many matters deeply 
feeting the feeli and interests, of 
th it country, and the permanent cause 
of gencral good government. sefore 
noticing any par's of the speech of the 
right hon, Gentleman opposite, which he 
would refer to as they occurred in con- 
, he would 


nicipal concern ; 


ings, 


nexion with his own argument 
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briefly allude to the general position of 
the Corporations of Ireland. The right 
hon, Gentleman had justly remaiked, 
that the Corporations now actually in ex- 
istence there amounted to about sixty in 
number, At the time thelegisiative Union 
between Great Britain and Ireland was 
effected, the number was ninety-five, 
but since that period it had been reduced, 
by the decay of several, to the present 
number of about sixty. The Report of 
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the Commissioners who conducted the 
inquiry into Irish Corporations, bore 
reference to two distinct eras. ‘The 
first related to that portion of time 
which intervened between the reign 


of Henry 2nd, and the accession of James 
Ist; and the second, from the acces- 
sion of the latter monarch to the present 
period. Of the ninety-five Corporations 
which existed in Ireland at the period of 
the Union, eighty were governed by char- 
ters of a date subsequent to James Ist. 
In the statements which he was about to 
make, he should take for granted the 
accuracy, as to facts, of the Report 
from which he quoted. Of the ninety- 
five Corporations, eighty were governed 
by charters subsequent to James lst, 
of the other fifteen, four claimed to be 
governed by prescription, nine by char- 
ters earlier than James Ist, and two 
by statute. The right hon. Gentleman 
had promised, in the beginning of his 
speech, that he would show that these 
Jrish Corporations were originally founded 
on enlarged and liberal principles of mu- 
nicipal government; but that promise 
he had not attempted to fulfil. Speaking 
of the period before James Ist’s acces- 
sion, it would indeed be rather difficult 
to prove that charters granted in that 
early period of Irish history were in- 
tended to support popular principles of 
municipal government. It would be 
much more consistent with the truth to 
describe them as mere outworks and de- 
fences for maintaining English authority 
amid a rude and hostile people. He be- 
lieved that the learned Member for Dublin 
had formerly coutended that some Corpo- 
rations claimed to have been governed by 
prescription, at a period anterior to Henry 
2nd. The evidence in support of this 
claim was exceedingly slight and unsatis- 
factory, but the point was not one of much 
importance. The first charter granted by 


Henry 2nd was dated in 1772 or 1773, at 


{COMMONS} 





Dublin, and was granted ‘to the men of 
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Bristol, of his city of Dublin, to inherit 
and hold of him and his heirs, all liberties 
and free customs which the meu of Bristol 
had at Bristol{and through all his territory.” 
The Commissioners, in their Report ad- 
mitted that the early charters gave no 
definition of who were to be members 
of the corporate body, nor prescribed how 
they were to be elected, and that it was 
difficult to point out with precision the 
rights to corporate franchise, as they 
existed in those ancient communities, 
The Commissioners also stated, “ That 
it would appear that at a very early 
period the right to claim admission as 
a member of the corporate body became 
subject to conditions and regulations, 
probably as its commercial value increased ; 
and we cannot refer to any Corporation 
created before the reign of James Ist in 
which we have evidence, beyond what may 
be inferred from the terms of the charters 
as above alluded to, that mere inhabitantcy, 
at least unconnected with the tenure of 
property, constituted a sufficient and 
recognised title to admission.” So much 
for the charters granted previously to the 
accession of James Ist. With respect to 
those granted subsequently to that ac- 
cession, the right hon. Gentleman had 
made a faint effort to prove that they were 
not, in point of fact, intended for the main- 
tenance of Protestant ascendancy. His 
own strong impression, from some ac- 
quaintance with Irish history, was, that 
forty-six or forty-seven of the charters 
granted by James Ist, and subsequently, 
had for their exclusive object the support 
of Protestant interests; and to remove 
all doubt on this head, he begged to refer 
the House to an authority more recent than 
that of Sir John Davis, au authority which 
the Gentlemen opposite would respect, for 
it was to their own Commission that he 
should refer. Twomembers of that Com- 
mmission, Messrs. Moodie and Pigott, in their 
Report upon the City of Londonderry, 
stated, that “ in the year 1613, a Par- 
liament was assembled in Ireland after an 
interval of several years, during which no 
Parliament had sat, and during which se- 
venteen new counties had been formed, 
and forty new boroughs had been created. 
The creation of these boroughs appears 
plainly to have been designed to increase 
in the new Pariiament, the influence of the 
Crown, through the persons who had 
received those large possessions from its 
bounty, and to give to the settlers who 
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formed the heads and free burgesses of the 
new Corporation, or rather to the owner of | 
the soil on which the borough was created, 
direct influence and power in the Legis- 
lature. They were, in fac 
exclusively Protestant, 

Parliament a large body 
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and sending 


of new Members, 


{Frx. 29} 





| corporat 
‘t, close boroughs, | 
into 


whose presence hing James required to, 


control the party then adverse to him, and 
possessing considerable power in the Irish 
House of Commons. 
continued until the Union the property of 
the landed proprictors on wie se estate 
they were situated ; and they were made 
the subjects of pecuniary compensation 
when the Parliamentary patronage of them 
was abolished. As es say the Com- 
missioners, ‘* as we are able to state, » th : 
were close Corporations (except Derry and 
Coleraine), and were framed Lo ex: ule all 
influence but that of property.” This de- 
scription of Trish Corporations established 
during the reign of James Ist, was at direct 
variance with the statement ‘of the Attor- 
ney-General, and with the preamble of his 
Bill, which assumed, as it was convenient 
for ‘his purpose to assume, that Irish 
Corporations were all originally framed 
upon some enlightened principles of mu- 
nicipal government, It recited, “ Whereas 
divers bodies corporate at sundry times 
have been constituted within the cities, 
towns, and boroughs of Ireland, to the 
intent that the same might for ever be 
and remain well regulated and quietly 
governed.” 
an exception in respect to near fifty Cor- 
porations, and had recited, that they were 
close boroughs, exclusively Protestan t, and 
intended to be so, this would have been 
more consistent w rith the fact, ani 
the Report of the Commissioners, than that 
the object was to provide good government 
on enlightened principles for the Corpora- 
tions of Ireland. 


oe 


The truth was, that this Bill, whatever 
the right hon. Member might say to the 


contrary, amounted to a complete ex- 
tinction of the ancient corporate bodies 
of Ireland. If they looked at the original 
object for which the existing Corporations 
were instituted, and the exclusive princi- 
ples upon which they were founded—if they 
looked at the principles upon which the new 
Bill was framed, the extensive constitu- 
encies to be called into operation by it, 
and the objects it was to achieve, if these 
were compared together it would be wholly 
impossible to deny that the ancient cor: 


Now if F this preamble had m: ide | 


These close boroughs | 1 


| profess aholy reverence fora 
i tions, 
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porate system of Ireland was marked out 
| for entire and con plete extinction, and 
ithat a new —_— toti tally different system of 
covernment was erected on the 


ruins. It was mere affectation in the right 
hon. Gentleman to deny it. What said the 
Bill? “ That so much of all laws, sta- 
tutes, and usages, and so much of all 
royal and other charters, grants, and 
letters patent, rules, orders, and directions, 
now In force relating to the several bo- 
roughs nan in the schedules A. B. and 
C., or to the mbhabitant: ereof, or to the 

eral bodies, or reputed, or late bodies 
orporate named in the said schedules as 
are inconsistent with or mtra ry to the 
provisions of this Aet, shall be, and the 
sume are hereby repealed and annulled.” 
What single law, Statute, or usage now in 


force, was consistent with 
Act? 


the provisions 
All, therefore, would 
be swept away, an df fs the right | hon, Gen- 
tleman who presented this Bil of forfeit- 
ure and extinetion, gravely to get up and 
ncleut institu- 
and a horror at the Destructives 
who should contemplate their extinction, 


\ 
of this Sot oni 


was sheer affectation and mockery. Oh 
no! the House will not be deceived 
by this pretended respect for ancient 


rights and franchises. It will feel that 
the extinction of the old Corporations by 
the new Bill was quite complete; and whe- 
ther the right hon. Gentleman erected his 
own system upon their ruins, or annihilated 
the former system, without providing a 
substitute, the destruction in each case was 
the s same—as etiectual as could be: there 
would be no more connection or analogy, 
between the old corporate bodies and the 
new, than between the present department 
system of government in France, and 

old divisions of that country into 
provinces. 


7 
al 


1 
the 


At the same time he did not deny the 
necessity of an extensive change in the 
system of local government in Ireland. 


The question ts how shall that change be 
effected 2? Shail we attempt, by partial 
modifications, to reform the existing Cor- 
porations, or shall we extinguish them 
altogether—or shall we assent to the plan 
of the righthon. Gentleman. If we dissent 
from it, and extinguish the Corporations, 
how shall we provide for the performance 
of the necessary municipal functions. 
These were the practical points for con- 
sideration. Vor himself he had never 
thought it possible to amend the corporate 
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system of Ireland as it exists at present ; 
nor should he advise a partial modi- 
fication for the purpose of propping 
up a system which was radically bad. 
They might enlarge the number of free- 
men, or make new regulations in respect to 
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the admission of freemen, and cure some of 


the evils which were inherent in the present 
system ; still they could not, in his opi- 
nion, overcome by such means the grave 
objections which applied in principle to the 
continuance of that system even modified 
by these slight alterations. A system 
which presented so limited a number as 
but 13,000 corporators out of a borough 
population of 900,000 was too exclusive 
in respect to number. ‘The basis was not 
sufficiently wide. Superadded to this was 
the consideration that the corporators 
were almost entirely of one form of religious 
faith. Political feelings were thus un- 
avoidably mixed up with the administra- 
tion of justice, and even though that ad- 
ministration of justice might be perfectly 
pure, still the suspicion of partiality pre- 
cluded satisfaction with the awards of 
those who were looked on as _ political 
partisans. He had listened with atten- 
tion to the objections made by the right 
hon. Gentleman to the present municipal 
system, and to many of them he assented. 
One of these related to the misapplica- 
tion of corporate funds. He was as un- 
willing as the right hon. Gentleman could 
be, to connect himself, or the party 
with whom he had the honour and satis- 
faction to act, with the sanction of 
any such abuses. As the facts stated, he 
had not the same means as the right hon. 
Gentleman of ascertaining whether they 
were in every point well-founded. He 
had no hesitation in saying, that where 
abuse of such funds existed, or where there 
was a possibility of its recurrence, that 
the abuse ought to be corrected, and 
security taken against the future repeti- 
tion of it. He was persuaded that the 
original intention of the grantors of cor- 
porate property, must have been, that it 
should be applied to the public benefit, 
and not be perverted to private advantage. 
He had no hesitation in saying further, 
that there were other and more compre- 
hensive grounds on which he could not 
advise the maintenance of the existing 
corporate system in Treland, or any par- 
tial modifications of it. He considered the 
system inconsistent with the principles and 


fair legitimate consequences of the Act of 
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1829. That Act established in respect 
to civil offices, a perfect equality among 
all classes of his Majesty’s subjects. The 
object of that Act was to make civil 
worth the test of qualification for office, 
and not religious faith, and if there were a 
system which deprived a Roman Catholic 
of free access to corporate privileges, and 
conferred such privileges on others, simply 
because they professed the established 
religion, he cared not whether that dis- 
tinction were established by the operation 
ofa particular law or existed practically and 
almost universally without being enjoined 


iby law, he was of opinion, that it was 





at variance with the principles of the Act 
of 1829, and ought to be put an end to. 
If this reasoning were admitted, they must 
come to the conclusion, that it would 
not be wise to amend in order to continue 
such a system, The next consideration, 
then, which demanded their attention, 
was, the nature of that system of local 
government which should be proposed in 
lieu of the present? and he trusted the 
House would give him its indulgence 
while he stated his views on the subject. 
He would first examine the plan proposed 
by the right hon, Gentleman. If he should 
mistake any part of that plan, the right 
hon. Gentleman would have the goodness 
to correct him. He certainly should not 
mis-state any part of it intentionally. 
After providing for the demolition of the 
existing Corporations, the Bill went on 
expressly, and by name, to provide for 
the government of fifty-four towns; and 
to forty-seven of these it gave a house- 
hold franchise of 52. In point of popula- 
tion, it descended exceedingly low; for 
in the town of Middleton, with a popula- 
tion of 2,034; and of Belturbet, with a 
population of 2,026, it established a local 
government, consisting of a mayor, four 
aldermen, and twelve town councillors. 
All this cumbrous and not inexpensive 
machinery for towns with a population 
of only 2,000. The Bill also gave to 
the Lord Lieutenant a power of apply- 
ing the provisions of the Bill to any 
town in Ireland he pleased, to select, 
without any necessary reference to its 
population, The Bill also contained a 
provision—a most extraordinary one—a 
provision which, like many others in the 
Bill, varied not only in words, but in sub- 
stance, most importantly from the corre- 
sponding provisions of the English Bill. 
The English Bull provided, that if the 
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inhabitant householders of a town peti- 
tioned the King to grant them a Cor- 
poration, the King shall be at liberty | 
to do so, and the Irish Corporation | 
Bill of 1835 contained a similar clause. 
But, under the present Bill, any of the 
inhabitant householders of a town might 
invoke the Lord-Lieutenant to erant them 
a Corporation; and his Lordship was 
empowered to do so without reference to 
the number of petitioners, Why this 
marked departure from the English Biull, 
unless it be intended to extend the new 
Corporations in Ireland indefinitely ? The 
right hon. Gentleman said, that the object 
of the Government is, by means of this 
Bill, to call one uniform § system into 
operation in all the corporate towns in 
Ireland. Be it so, but where was the 
necessity for encumbering towns like the 
two which he had mentioned—towns the 
population of which did not exceed 2,000 
—with such a ponderous instrument for 
managing their domestic concerns. He 
admitted that these two towns had nomi- 
nally Corporations at present, but there 
was nothing in their constitution, or in 
the circumstances of the towns, so peculiar 
as to call for the establishment of new 
corporate authorities on the extinction of 
the old ones. There were many towns which 
now had Corporations, to which it was not 
intended to give new Corporations, The Bill 
had not adopted the rule that every town 
having a Corporation should continue to 
have one; the rule the Bill apparently 
adopted was, that towns now being cor- 
porate, and having more than 2,000 
inhabitants, should continue to have Cor- 
porations. But, surely, the main point to 
be considered was, whether a Corporation 
was or was not a benefit to a small town, 
If a benefit, why limit it to towns which 
happen to be now corporate? If an evil, 
why inflict it on them because they are 
corporate? The Bill must assume, that 
a Corporation is, in the abstract, a benefit 
to a town which has 2,000 inhabitants, and 
this assumption must be considered a rule 
to guide theLord Lieutenant in the exercise 
of the discretion given him by the Bill. 
The House of Commons would virtually, 
by this Bill, declare that 2,000 inhabitants 
constituted a proper limit, and that towns 
with a population above 2,000, ought to 
have Corporations. Ue had ascertained 
that there were 126 towns in Ireland, 
with populations consisting of 2,000 and 
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upwards; he had, therefore, full right to 
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infer, that minimum of incorporated 
towns would be 126. On the maximum 
on the increase of the number of Corpora- 
tions there was no limit. If any town 
having 1,000 inhabitants, for instance, 
petitioned the Lord-Lieutenant to be incor- 
porated, he was not bound to comply with 
that petition, but he would have a perfect 
right to comply with the petition if he 
If, however, the inhabitants were 
more than 2,000, looking to the principles 
of this Bill, and to the rule laid down by 
it, such town would have a fair right to 
expect that the Lord-Lieutenant, acting 
on the principles laid down by the Bill, 
would grant them a Corporation, Each 
of these Corporations, so constituted, was 
to have the power of making by-laws— 
such by-laws as to them should seem 
meet for the good rule and government 
of the town. ‘Those by-laws would re- 
quire the sanction of the Lord-Licutenant, 
and he presumed they must not be at 
variance with the law of the land. In 
general, a provision was inserted in mea- 
sures empowering chartered companies to 
make by-laws, that such by-laws should 
be consistent with the law of the land, but 
no such provision would be found in this 
Bill. There was, of course, no necessity 
that the by-laws of different towns should 
be in conformity with each other, so that 
there might be 126 towns in Ireland having 
each a different system of by-laws and 
regulations established by the town-council 
of each borough. Offences against these 
by-laws might be tried by the corporate 
Justices of the towns. In each of these 
towns there was to be a Mayor who was 
to bea Justice of the Peace for the borough, 
and who was to take precedence of the 
county Magistrates in those towns. One 
of the complaints in the Report was, that 
the corporate Justices of Ireland were at 
present independent of the Crown; and 
not subject to that control of the Lord 
Chancellor to which county Magistrates 
were subject ; but the corporate Justices 
created by this Bill were, he apprehended, 
to be entirely independent of the control 
of the Crown, and of the Chancellor. 
In the counties of cities of Ireland there 
was to be a town-council by whom the 
Sheriff was to be elected. In reference to 
the appointment ofa separate Commission 
of the Peace in certain boroughs, such 
Commission could only be issued on the 
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Fudge than any local authority, whether 
j .* ; . . : 
t would be for the interests. of public 


justice that a separate Commission of the 


Peace should be Issued for any particu- 
lar district or town in Treland. Hf he had 
fairly described the provisi Bill, 
he wonld attempt to 


the chalk nee of the rivht hon. 


ons of the 


Gentleman 


that that Bill was not likely to conduce 


to the improvement of the administration of 


justice ia Ireland; and that the prnciptes | 
which they themselves had laid down in 
pre paring other messures connected with 
the civil force in [reland, were at direct 


with the principle: which this 
tablish. Before he reviewed 


uments of the 


variance 
Bill would es 
the arg g 

he would refer to one of his p 
which if correct, was a bar to all arg 


SILOS 
ument, 


show, in answer to | 
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| 
| 
: 


right hon.Gentleman | 


which rendered all discussion useless. 
He maintained that justice to Ireland | 
absolutely required that the same mea- 


sure of Cor po rate 
heen adopted here, should be 
to Treland. No matter what would be its 
practical operation in Treland, it would be, 
according to the right hon. Gentleman, 
an insult and a wrong to refuse to 
Ireland what had been conceded to 
Mngland. But he conld show this posi- 
tion to be untenable, and he would cite 
against it the authority of the right hon. 
Gentleman himself; for the right hon. 
had said, that if he thought 
the effect of this Bill would be to transfer 
power from the hands of one party to 
those of another, he should be found 
among the most determined and active 
opponents of it. The right } 
then elaimed for himself the 
examining the operation of this measure, 
and stated a case in 
should be prepared to disregard the argu- 


} 


Centleman 


ment, that because you had passed a 
certain measure in England, you must 
necessarily apply that identical measure 


to Treland The right hon. Gentleman 
alluded to a speech of the noble Lord the 
Member for Lancashire. What was the 
nature of that speech? It was made’ with 
reference to Parliamentary Reform. — It 
might be unwise to place the inhabitants 
of two countries on a different footing 
with respect to the exercise of political 
power; but if it could be that any 
prince iple adopted in England or Scotland, 
ori any ats part of the habitable globe, 
and leading to beneficial — there, 
work in Ircland to defeat the ends 


shown 
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Reform which had | 
extended | 
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of justice, he cared not for their vaunted 
ir tig ge of assimilation; he would boldly 
reply, that the interests of public justice 

were infinitely higher, than nominal uni- 
formity in the public institutions which 
administer it. Tf the application of that 
uniformity was incompatible with justice, 
then, according to admission of the 
Attorney-General, determined opposition 
to this Bill was perfectly justifiable, Now 
he would examine the bearing of the enact- 
ments of this Bill, as they re Jp ated to the ad- 
ministration of —as they related to 
the efficacy of the civil power by the due 
administration of the police, and as they 
related to the management of the cor- 
porate He would take first the ad- 
ministration of justice. The nght hon. 
Gentleman said, that there were many im- 
perfections in the administration of lone 
by the Munie ipal Corporations in Ireland; 
that there was great dissatisfaction, and 
that there existed concurrently an exclusive 
system of self-government. ‘Admitting all 
this to be as stated, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman proceeded to argue that all he had 
to do was to introduce popular election and 
remove the evil. Now he admitted that 
in many respects the system of popular 
election “migh t be a check on abuse; but 
he must, at the same time, say there was a 
fallacy and a fundamental defect 
in the argument which asserted that the 
selection by popular choice of the functi- 
onaries intrusted with the administration 
of justice would necessarily ensure, that 
justice would be administered satisfactorily. 
Under this Bill there would be the counties 
of cities, with their Sheriffs, elected by the 
town council; there would be also the 
corporate towns, having a separate Session 
of the Peace, with elected town-clerks ne- 
cessarily acting as clerks of the peace. In 
both of theseinstances the officers appointed 
by the Corporation would have the sum- 
moning, in one case, of the Grand and Petit 
Juries, ts the other of the Petit Juries. 
Now he would call the attention of the 
House to the objections urged in 
the Report of the Commissioners against 
the administration of justice by” ofhi- 
cers appointed by Corporations. The 
Commissioners said in their Report: 
—‘ In the Corporations of counties cities 
and towns (and in one case, that of 
Londonderry, for the county at large), the 
Sherffs ap pointe “d by the Municipal Cor- 
porations possess and exercise important 
functions in reference to the administration 


the 
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of justice, both crimin 1 and , : | ~ 
A large ] proportion, frequ may 

of the Grand Jur is ipa led f 

the members of verning corporat 

bodies,—an arrangement which, i} ) 

bodies are at present coi ted, } 

cally vests and prescry limited 

porate councils the ¢ | rs ¢ ; 
local taxation given by law tothe Grand 

Juries. The comp sition of the Gra 1G | | 

Juries, which ought to be generally and] that dministration 

impartially taken from the inhabitants at be mo tisfactor 

large, is thus directly and effectively that | that the off 

of the Corporations, and partakes of thei | | owe th pointment to the | 
defects and unpopularity, ‘The Corpo: t ! l ti 

and Grand Juries of Dublin afford striking | which popular el 

instances of this connexion between the | WI ten 

two bodies. In Waterford we find a sin Ger ! 

cular arrangement made to guard against pad Wi rity 

the practice, by an agreement between th | et to th 
Corporation and the inhabitant yj ancl | l ask wl 

more than a certain number of } | { ve admin ust lid t 
council should be on the Grand, | , lihan tl lin 
exercise of this branch of their funet | 101 hich it 3 f i 

by the corporate Sheritls in the return of | hon. Gentlem 
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work of complaint, he wished to be told | Grand Jury Ph 

how they would remedy it, by making the | But where w the re : 
popularly elected Sheriff and Clerk of} applied? If the | 
the Peace, the officers, who were to sum-| their respeet for the | nt Cor; 

mon the jury in those towns, and counties | why should the new Sheriils s! SS 
of towns, which it could not be denied | deference to the popularly t 

were in a state of discord, springing from | rations, from whom t re to 1 


religions differences and political ani-| their appointment? What was there in 
mosity. In all these towns, with corporate | the principle of popular tr hI 


officers holding their appointn nents inde-| as ié might be as a check on abuses of a 


pendent of any control on the part of the | certain cla what was in popul 
Crown, and nominating the Jurie s, there | control, as exercised ovei S 
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of discord, a perpetnal system of agitati hick 
connected with municipal elections. First, | That would be the party which would 
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would be no ground of disqualification or 
challenge on this account. Sut would 
ere not be the very same ground for 
couplaint that there now is against paitial 
officers and partial Juries? The right 
hon. Gentleman urged as a conclusive 
nt ucaimst the pres ent system — 
against the selection of the Grand Jury 
hy a corporate officer—the abuse which 
had oceurred in) some proceedings at 
Limerick. He brought fory rwi ard the case 
of some fishermen who were fired at by 
terinen of the Corporation; in con- 
sequence of which firing death 
ihe Corporate Sheriff returnec the Jury, 
ind the Corporate Jury, acting in support 
of the corporate rights, acquitted the 
watermen, and convicted the fishermen of 
homicide, though they were the party 
sustaining the loss of life. That was a 


ensued. 


PrieVOUS om no doubt; but would the 
right hon. Gentleman say what provision 
there was in his Bill which would make 
it the interest of the Grand Jury, ap- 


pointed by the Corporate Sheriff, instead 
of supporting the corporate rights, to 
admint ster justice impartially? Would 
the right hon. Gentleman say in what 
single respeet popular election, and the 
party spirit connected with it, afforded a 
security that justice would be done in a 
case which involved corporate rights or 
party interests? So much for the ad- 
ministration Of justice. 

ile would now state to the House the 
outline of the proposal which he was 
inclined to make. In the case of the 
counties of cities and countics of towns, 
lie would at once place the nomination 
of Sheritts for those counties of cities and 
counties of towns in the hands in which 
the nomination of Sheriifs for counties 
was placed. The right hon. Gentleman 
interposed his clumsy and ineffectual 
coutrivance of the veto of the Lord-Lieu- 
tenant on the nomination of the town- 
council. Such a check would be quite 
ineffectual. Why establish a divided 
responsibility between the parties? The 
rivht hon. Gentleman proposed that the 
town-eouucil should name the Sheriffs, and 
the Lord-Licuteuant should have a power 


to reject. If the Sheriff had been guilty of 


any gross offence—if he had distinguished 
himself by any very marked or violent 
politteal opinions, it was just possible that 


the Lord-bLieutenant might exercise his | 


ver of objecting to the tdividaal. 
en-couneil irritated perhaps by the 
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rejection of their first nominee would then 
recommend another, and an unseemly 
conflict might arise between the Lord- 
Lieutenant and = the — local-authorities. 
What possible objection could there be to 
conferring the power of appointment at 
once directly on the Lord-Lieutenant 2 
Observe the course pursued by the Go- 
vernment, with regard to the nomination 
of the county Sheriffs by the Judyes. 
The Government, had in some cases re- 
fused to take the recommendation of the 
Judges. Let them apply their own prin- 
ciples to the present case. If the country 
was so divided by religious opinion, if it was 
san irk by party fecling,that the Govern- 

nent found it necessary to refuse to sane- 
tion the nomination of the Judges— what 
security could they have that a town- 
council elected, possibly, after a turbulent 
and severe contest, would discharge the 
duties of recommendation impartially ? 
Why should they have more confidence 
in the integrity of the town-council than 
they had in that of the Judges? Why 
should they fetter the Lord-Lieutenant 
in his discretion? Why not leave the 
matter to his decision, which must be 
looked on as more impartial—be his poli- 
tical opinions what they might— than the 
judgment of local and conflicting parties ? 
Why nat trust him with the same power 
in respect of Sheritls in corporate towns, 
as he had always exercised with regard 
to the Sheriffs of counties ? 

He would next address himself to the 
administration of the civil power—to the 
superintendance of the police. He pre- 
sumed that the right hon. Gentleman was 
prepared to repeat his challenge—and 
would again demand, whether any man 
could be found bold enough to maintain 
that the same priuciples with respect to 
police were not to be applied to Ireland 
that had been applied to England? What 
—would they insult the people of Ireland 
by telling them that, whereas they in- 
trusted the town-councils of England with 
the nomination of constables and superin- 
tendents of police, they would not deal 
out impartial justice to Ireland, and coin- 
mit the police in that country to the same 
hands? Would the right hon. Gentleman 
repeat that challenge? If he did, here 
was his ready answer to him—it was the 
right hon, Gentleman’s owa Bill brought 
in this Session, which provided for the 
consolidation and amendment of the laws 
relating to the establishment of the con- 
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stabulary force in Ireland, The recht ing that, so far as regarded the civil powel 
hon. Gentleman and his friends bad by | the acts of the present Goverm 

the introduction of that Bill, acted at vari- | strated that they did mot « i 
ance with, and in direct contradiction to control n necessary,and that inthe 
their own principles. They showed that} lary Billthey follow da plan at utter vari- 
they had a great jealousy “of the local} ance with the prin iples of the present 
authorities in Ireland; they showed, that | Bill, Not only at variance, but iucom- 
they would not trust them with the ap-| patible with, and cc licto sone] 
pointment of the police; they brought | provisions of this Biull. i led, ther 
in a Bill to take those appointments from j fore, on their own showing, and on thy 
them, concurrently with this Bill which, | authority of their own Report my tha 
on the face of it, proposed that the Mua-|objects of municipal  ¢ rent t! 
nicipal Corporations should be intrusted | administration of the civil 
with the appointment of the local police. | charge of the lice. 

What were the arguments they used with Ihe cam tto tl ’ 
respect to the county Magistrates of Tre- | trol of ¢ ite | rtv. Now t! 

land? = Either that they could not be | hon. Gentleman,i e et 
trusted with the appotutment of police | did t Vv Very ( 

constables from the influence of party lin favour of tl r ol it 
feelings—or that such appointments, ema- | exercised S! ( | W 
nating from different authorities, would ip ted by corporat - | i 
destroy all unity in the police system, | ’ itip the count ( 

therefore they could net Hsten to the re- | only tenpenee per acre,Wh itheeounty 
commendation of the Magistrates, but} of the city of C hea it. ley bh 
would vest the absolute power of nomina- | the Grand Jim ve ( $ 
tion in the Lord-Lieutenant. The Bill of |) acre. But let tn 
this present Session } provic d, for theest ib I, with re! » Its } 
lishment throughout Ireland of a con- t of economy? Tt 1 ’ 
stabulary force. It recited, that it was ex- | miay hould | iy 

pedient to consolidate and amend the Act and a treasurers | | 
for the appomtment of certain constables | town-c lout of tl to 
and Magistrates in certain districts. It ti salar to t \ 
provi led, that the Lord-Licutenant might | cler! nd ( 

appoiut, in every county, Magistrates and | stint or limit t 1 
county inspect ors, who were to have the |i ry. be 

direction and superintendence of the police | patre re pr 

force to be established ; it took the nomi- ; thea had u 
nation of the police from the Magvis- | with th pro} | | { 
trates, and gave it to the Lord-Lieutenant, | porat ¢ Now t 

the avowed object being to carry into | vi xtensi i ‘ 
effect one system throughout the whole | the 1 tt } i } 
establishment of the police. It appointed | about 61 la 5th “i 
sub-insps ctors, paymasters, storeke¢ pers S424 * the ar t of 

and clerks. It recited that it should be law- 133 ue Tt th ( vot 
ful for the Lord-Lieuten: nt to ap] point, from | Dablin from the cal t they would 
time totime, at his willand pleasure, such | find that the total amount of in \ 
numbers of chief and other constables as | 33,0002 per annum, the annual ex; 
should be deemed by him necessary for the | ture 27,0007, and the debt about 100 I 
preservation of the peace. It expressly | The property of Corporation Ireland 
enabled him to appoint in the several was derived from two sourees—from estat 
towns of Ireland constables, sub-inspectors, | in land and from te IIs, ( f tl 
&c., and it did this for the purpose of | provisic ns of the Bill, in relation to 
excluding local recommendations, and | C Sorporate funds, 1 ex linel biec- 
insuring a unity of system. What | ti able. It. he wholea t D 
became of this expected unity if, in the |} Is new ( te | ; 
different towns, the C orporations acting | fthep of reducin 
under this Bill, appointed severally a | t n s. Now D} to 
local police. He had alluded totheConsta- | him that if there was a1 y one matter 
bulary Force Bill for the purpose of show-|in Ircland, with respect to which a 
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ew armangement suould be made, it! The resistance to tolls generally had 
was the system of corporate tolls. ‘They j increased of late years, and to such 
stood on a diifercnt feoting fiom the tolls an extent, that in one-half of the Cor- 
possessed by the Corporations in England. | porations the attempt to levy — tolls 
Ou the principle = which — claimed had been abandoned. Was it, then, not 
the right to deal with corporate property, desirable to place these tolls ona new footing 
there could be no question, if the Corpo- and, if not wholly abolished, to provide 
rations were willing to relinquish the tolls, for their collection in a different manner. 
they ought to be allowed to do so, and Suppose that a reduction of the corporate 
there ought to be no impediment thrown tolls were made, in that case they would 
in the way of the surrender. The right have to deduct a corresponding amount 
to tolls of individuals was encumbered from the 33,0002. per annum possessed by 
with the claim for compensation; this, the Corporations. To what an extent that 
mide the settlenient of the question in reduction would aifect the income of the 
respect to their rights, a difficult one; Corporations le could not at present say, 
but the Corporations stood on distinet but he apprehended that the whele sum 
erouad and, for oe sake of the industry, Jeft would be exceedingly small. In some 
and to liberate the commerce of the coun- | towns the tolls amounted to nearly one- 


iry, these tolls ou bt. if possible, to be ex- half of the whole revenue. THe could not 


So os meee a Ait nb oS tea AS 


= 


i tinguished. Toextinguish the rightof the conceive any enactment which would give 
ot Corporations to levy tolls, would not only | more universal satisfaction in Ireland, than 
z confer a diveet bencfit on the people, but one that should provide, that instead of 
bt miatertally pee tranquillity, andsubor- levying the toll for the improvement of 
dination to the laws, Ife mightrefer to the | the town, commerce and industry should 
i Commissioners’ Report for anaceount of the | be freed altogether from the restraint of 

inner i i ich tolls were levied in Tre- | corporate toll, in every case, at least, in 


i } 
land, and the violence which a ‘companied which such toll was not a security for 


a et ye, 





In Drogheda they were collected in| debts incurred. Ue would say further, 
the following manner, as stated in the / with reference to individual right to toll, 
Report of the Commissioners. ‘ Untila/ that it would be an excellent application 


recent period, the tolls of the Corporation | of Corporation property, in cases where 
; 
of Drogheda were exacted sy; there was a surplus, to purchase with 


that st 





ithout any regard to the res inplus dhe individual right, aud 
4 Anne, c. 8. Charges wer ‘remit the future enforcement of it. He 
all cattle and ods either ¢ admitted that those to whom the dis 
n or leaving it, and if passing t ugh, tribution of corporate property was in- 
both on the entr xit | phen ouvht to be liable to render a 
they were not « strict account ; and if any improper appli- 
bridge, 1 althe eation of the property was discovered, 


» immediate steps ought to be taken to 








tow i ill recover it. If there was a surplus of cor- 
reneral istanc porate property, no doubt that ought to 
ls claimed by be applicd to some municipal purpose 
‘ ne to dif} connected with the improvement of the 
collection, no one could be found to bid ; town. His proposal was, to vest the charg: 
for them when set up to auction in the of corporate property ad entero in a C om 
usual wavy. From October 1827 to mission. He would gi ive to that Commis 
October 1829, the collection was at- | sion an dnstruc tion to take an extended 


tended with frequent riots. The col- | view of all the important questions con- 


ij 


lector stopped the goods on coming to | nected with the application of this pro- 


the gate, or entrance into the town, “and | | perty. He would specially direct them 
demanded the toll. On refusal, the cars | to inquire into, and make a Report on 
were stopped until the owner paid or lthe subject of toll. He would expedite 
turned back. The riots were commenced | the process of law for the recovery of cor- 
by the farmers waiting until a great num- | porate property; and he much doubted 


ber of cars were collected ‘ther, when | whether a Commission, taking an extended 
they whipped the horses and galloped | view of the subject, would not recover 
* | iE | Bien . aye ; 
through the toll-gate.” This was the|more property under the existing law, 
system continued by the present Bill, | than by any other means, 
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With respect to the administration of | county; but the Commussion 
justice to the charge of the police, and to) connexton iu any shape with the adus 
the administration of corporate property, | tration of justice. ‘The Act gives to th 
! 


he had intimated the course he was in-, simply the power of providing for th 


clined to pursue. He would not consent, watching and cleansing of tl to 
to the re-establishment of corporate bodies. | The Police Bill of the Government virtu 
He did not believe it could be shown, that ally superseded the Act of Oth Geo. Ath., 


officers appointed by popular election | in respect to the establishment of a local 
would give more satisfaction in the ad- | watch. It rendered such an  establi 
ministration of justice, than officers | ment unnecessary, by pre viding an ample 
selected by the Lord-Lieutenant. He | civil force, acting on uniform prineip! 

professed a willingness to remedy every | and subordinate to ove single aut! ity 


abuse they could point out. He agreed, But this Corporation Bill re-established 
) 

that there ought to be an effectual super- i the local watch d lecal poltee, aud 

ve : ; ) ae age 

vision of the police ; he agreed that cor- | destroyed the uniformity which was aimed 


4 


porate property ought to be applied to} at by tl Police Buil. Why is th 


municipal purposes. He admitted, also, |} Why not do as youhave done here? Did 
that there were objec ts of local adminis- | th vlit ho Grenticman | bt 

tration, which required the control of a} that the police foree appointed to preserve 
local authority, and of a local authority) the peace by day Was not suflicient to 


subject to popular control. But the | perform the duties of watching by nicht 
existing law provided for this. An Act} Bat this had been done in Loudon and 


was now In force in Iicland, general in its | Westminster. We made the same fore 
operation, which provided amply for th newer both objec ind we i 
lighting, the watching, and the cleatsing of | experi t to be attended \ 
towns in Ireland. It was the 9th George4dth | eminent suceess. A Dill of a similas 
rap. 8. The hon, Gentleman dwelt with cription had been pr | for Dublin, 
great satisfaction on the practical operation ISS sted the pol force t to th 
ofthis Bill. He said it engendered no party | police force here, and made the sam 
spirit—that the elections under it were | force subservient to the purpo of di 
conducted with harmony aud impartiality. | charging the duties of a day 
Why incur the risk of disturbing that | police. In this way you give the t 


harmony ? Why make the authorities | consisteney, and ine: its utilitv. and 


that are to preside over their local | effic: y. Now, if th vstem were fuund 
Government, political and party function- | beneficial in its eperation for Lordon a 
, 1 


aries? The Act of the 9th Geo. 4th. was | Dublin, wh hould it = not 
very popular in its construction—twenty | equally so for Belts t and 
householders inhabiting houses of 20/. a | If it were not neecssary t 





year annual value shall agree to I nt it of \ ar 

the extension of the Act to the town ) 1 from tha { J 
: . 4 . »¥ 1 ’ : 

they reside, directions shall be y | were wise, 


the Lord-Lieutenant for a meeting of the | making no distin 


inhabitants to decide upon the propricty of by day or by night, in ord t 
adopting the Act. At this meet ne all I hei Ye i , OL 

inhabitant householders of 57, and upwards | performance of dati 

shali have a right to vote, and the result | tn respeet to the hour of th 

to be decided by the majority. In case | they were to be discharged f that svstem 
the Act be adopted, Commissioners to was found to work well in Westmn 
carry the provisions of the Act into opera- | and in London they admitted 


tion are to be appointed by the election of | that system should be adopted — in 
the maiority of those qualified to vote, | Dublin, and that the constable by da 
These Commissioners not to be less in | should act as the watchman by nicht, why 


number than ten nor more than twenty-two, | should they not extend the py iple to 
and to continue in office for three years. | smaller towns, and make it the general 
These Commissioners have the power of | system for Ireland 

appointing a treasurer, clerks, and other) The plan which he would proj h 
officers, but the Act gives them no judicial | would shortly recapitulate, although he 


powers whatever, Any penalties may be re- | bad already indicated its principles. THe 
covered before a Magistrate of the town o: 


did not pr t se th tall Latha of tit 
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present corporate bodies; but he would 
:ot consent to the substitution of other 
‘orporate bodies, open to, at least, equal 
»bjections, in their place. In the present 
state of Ireland he did not see the ne- 
cessity for their existence; he thought 
iheir interference with the administration 
f justice would lessen the chances of its 
ampartiality and its purity, while their 
nterference with the police was calculated 
to abate the efficiency of that body. He 
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thought that corporate property should | ¥ 
to the people. The right hon, Gentleman 


be applied to local purposes; but he 
was not prepared to intrust its manage- 
ment to a town-council, absorbing the 
whole of it, probably, in the payment of 
corporate officers. With respect to mu- 
nicipal purposes not connected with 
the police, not connected with the ad- 
ministration of justice, and not con- 
nected with the management of corporate 
property, he would leave the Act, the 9th 
George 4th, in operation, which permitted 
Commissioners to be appointed, subject to 
popular control, and owing their election 
to popular nomination. Instead of having 
the Sherit? in counties of cities and 
towns appointed by the council, lhe 
would enable the Crown to appoint that 
Magistrate. He would abolish all the 
inferior tribunals of seneschal and baronial 
courts. He would extend the jurisdiction 
of the assistant barristers. He believed 
that that jurisdiction gave entire satisfic- 
tion; at least there was a Bill before the 
Hlouse calculated to extend it, on the 
express assumption that it was entirely 
satisfactory in its operation, Why not, 


therefore, introduce the assistant barristers’ | 
courts with a jurisdiction more extended, | 


if it should be 
of towns, or if separate functionaries were 
requisite, let recorders be appointed by the 
Crown in large cities and towns, who 
should exercise a similar jurisdiction to 
that of the assistant barristers in the 
counties. In the cases of Dublin, Cork, 
and other towns, he believed the weight 
of criminal business would be too heavy 
to be discharged by the assistant barrister 
of thecounty. Te could also suppose that 
there might be local tribunals required, 
subordinate to that of the assistant bar- 
risters, or reeorders, for the trial of small 
debt cases. In the case of the county 
courts of this country, attempts had 
been made to improve their jurisdiction ; 
and why not act on the same prin- 
ciple for Ireland, and constitute where 


required, into counties | 
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they were necessary, subordinate courts 
for the recovery of sinall debts, on some 
uniform principle. He was not in the 
slightest degree opposed, but on the con- 
trary favourable, to the removal of all 
petty courts, whose functions could be 
better discharged by superior tribunals, 
But if they could give to the inhabitants 
of large towns, an easy and expeditious 
process for the recovery of small debts, 
he believed it would be a reform which 
would give great and general satisfaction 


had asked, what would be done with the 
property and political rights of freemen, 
in case of the extinction of the old Corpo- 
rations? Why, the property and political 
tights of freemen would stand very much 
on the same footing under his plan, on 
which the Bill of the right hon. Gentle- 
man proposed to place them. The right 
hon. Gentleman did not propose that 
the old freemen should be part of the con- 
stituent body of the new Corporations. 
They were exonerated in Ireland, as in 
ugland, from the performance of mu- 
nicipal duties, and deprived of municipal 
rizhts. Whatever were the rights or 
property of the freemen, they were re- 
spected, under the right hon. Gentleman's 
plan, as rights standing on special grounds, 
and not because the holders of them were 
to continue members of the new Corpora- 
tions. Mle saw, therefore, no more diffi- 
culty in dealing with the political and 
proprietory rights of the freemen under 
his plan than under that of the right 
hon. Gentleman. 

Ile was quite aware, that there 
were various minute points of detail, on 
which he had not thought it necessary 
at present to touch—that many Mem- 
bers of corporate bodies, for instance, 
were trustees of harbours, and had some 
control over markets. He believed the 
House wonld feel he was justified in con- 
sidering them as matters of detail, and 
that it would now be beside the question 
to enter into them. He did not appre- 
hend there would be any serious difficulty 
in providing for these cases, and he was 
sure the House would not require from him, 
ina discussion on the second reading, to 
enter so much into matters of detail. But 
there were some important powers given 
tothe town-councils under this Bill, which 
were different from those assigned to them 
in England, and would, he was sure, prove 
to be matters worthy the most serious con- 
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sideration. This Bill appointed the town- 
couneils visitors of all Local and Muni- 
cipal Boards or Commissions connected 
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with ports or harbours, with full power to | 


inspectallaccounts, papers, and documents 
relating to such ports orharbours All ac- 
counts, books, and papers of the trustees 
or other officers, connected not only with 
the town, but with the harbour, were to be 
subject to the jurisdiction of the town- 
council, who were to have summary power 
over them. He saw it was assumed in 
the Report th: at to the corpor. ite bod y be- 
longed the general care of the commercial 


interests of the town in which they acted, 


of all such interests as were in many cities | 
| The chie fobjec 


and towns under the direction of chambers 
of commerce, or other voluntary associa- 


tions. Was it meant, that the dutics now 
performed by chambers of commerce, 
and voluntary associations, should, of 
right, belong be the newly-constituted 


Corporation? Were all the duties now 
belonging to Harbour Commissioners, 
chosen by persons with totally different 
qualifications and interests, by pers 
deeply engaged in the commerce, and 
interested in the shipping of the town 
-—were all these to be subject to the 
control of the municipal council, and 
could it be believed that the business con- 
nected with commercial property, now 
superintended by a voluntary association, 
called a chamber of commerce, shoulda be 
transferred to the management of a town- 
council, elected by a constituency of 5/. 
householders? ‘This was the principle 
assumed in the Commissioners’ Report. He 
would take the case of the Chamber of 
Commerce of Manchester, or any of those 
which had been instituted in our large 
towns. Could it be contended, that the 
functions of a body of that nature must 
necessarily be devolved on town-councils, 
however elected? Could it be maintained 
that that council ought to have a right to 
compel the production of the papers of any 
local Board of Trustees, or Commission, 
connected with a harbour? These powers 
were much more extensive than any given 
to town-councils in England; and it was 
the more extraordinary to see these devia- 
tions from the English Bill, when the 
single argument in favour of the present 
Measure, was the necessity for assimilation 
and uniformity. 

“ T admit,” said the right hon. Ba. 
ronet, “ that the strict principle of go- 
verning Ireland with perfect civil equa. 


INS 


{ bes. 


| 
| 


justice may best be secured to all. 


justice is to be administered. 
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lity, rasa the professors of all forms 
of faith, is the only one which can be 
adopted. In no single respect does the 
plan [ suggest trench upon that 
principle. DBefore the law all parties will 
stand equal in respect to privilege, and 
the administration of justice will not be 
tainted by the intermixture of party in- 
terests, and the heated passions of party 
conflicts. If I had recommended that 
there ought to be any civil distinction 
—-if I were contending that there ought 
to be privileges conferred on one class 
which yithheld from another, I 
admit there would be a radical vice, a 
fundamental error, in the proposition. 
t of our consideration ought 
not to be to assimilate precisely the sys- 
tem in Ireland to that which we have 
adopted in England, but to ascertain by 
what system equal privileges and equal 
What- 
your system nominally and in 
theory, if the practice is repugnant from 
it, the evil of that prac tice is not mitizated 
by the spt culative pe rfection of the theory 
If by self-election you contrive toexclude, 
practically, one class from civil or corpo- 
rate privileges, that system is defective and 
unjust; but IT equally contend, that if by 
adopting r the principle of popular election 
you give a predominance to another class, 
to one political party over another, and 
leave the administration of justice in the 
hands of the dominant party, then, I care 
not what your theory may be, or the verbal 
enactments of your law, the injustice 
effectually done by its practical operation, 
and popular election works the same 
in the one case which self-election did in 
the other. Have you read the evidence ad- 
duced before the Commissioners ? Do you 
believe that it will cause the cessation of 
religious animosity in Ireland, and the 
administration of equal law—to introduce 
the system of annual election in 120 Irish 
towns, and to place in the hands of the 
dominant party in every large town those 
officers by whom Grand Juries are to be 
chosen? I care not by whom undue 
influence is exerted: it 1s a matter of 
indifference whether by landlord or priest. 
We protest against the in justice that will 
flow from the selection of political and 
party men as the instruments by which 
Will any 
man rise in the House and say, expecting 
to be credited, that in determining muni- 
cipal elections in Ireland politics will not 
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interfere? Is there a man who doubts 
that these elections will be influenced by 
political fecling ? and that the future cor- 
porate bodies will be assemblies much 
more occupied in political agitation, than 
in the superintendance of mere local con- 
cerns. Is this a groundless impression of 
mine? No. I have for it the great 
authority on such a subject of the hon. 
and learned Member for Dublin, who 
said, on the first day of this Session, 
when speaking of the municipal councils 
of England: “* The sword is fastened 
in your vitals, and you fecl it fes- 
tering there. You regret the triumph 
the Reformers have wained in the mu- 
nicipal councils. You know that there 
is not one of these councils that will 
not be converted into a Normal school 
for teaching the science of political agi- 
tation.” These were the expressions 
of the hon. and learned Gentleman, 
with respect to the town-councils, He 
prophesied of them, that they would 
be ‘the Normal schools for teaching the 
science of agitation.” [ Mr. O' Connell: I said 
peaceful political ayitation.] 1 was quoting 
from memory, but in order that there may 
be no vround for cavil, I will repeat the 
exact words of the learned Gentleman, as 
he was reported to have delivered them. 
“England (said the hon. and learned 
Member) had received an ieogecot of 
what was due to her, and right well has 
she used it. You have reason to regret 
it-—you feel the sore festering within 
you —the triumph of the Re forme rs in 
the great towns. Every one of them will 
be a Normal school for the science of agi- 
tation.” If that be true with respeet to 
Bneland, is it false with regard to Ireland ? 
If it be true also with respect to Ircland, 
have we not ample ground to praeen 
against the ar minis tration of Bast : beir 

reposed in such hands ? , | make th‘e S 
appeal with great confidence in its justice 
‘ice appeal to you, and, through 
you, to publie opinion—to that public 
opinion which, ultimately, will be the 
arbiter between our party disputes. It 
will not sanction with its approbation the 
institution of these schools for the science 
of agitation. It will not affirm them to be 
compatible with the pure administration of 
justice. Weconcede to you the full just- 
ice of your demand for equal law and equal 
rights. We admit that there ought to be 
no invidious distinctions--- we are willing 


-I make 
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possession of exclusive privileges and 
monopoly of corporate power may have 

conferred. When you proposed to transfer 
from the Magistrates of Ircland the right 
of nominating the police force, I acquie sced 
in the justice of that proposition, believing, 

upon the whole, that, amid the heated 
passions of couflicting parties in Ireland, 

the chicf Governor of | that country will be 
more likely to make an impartial and an 
efficient selection of the force by which 
peace is to be preserved and the law exe- 
cuted, than any local authorities. — In 
deference to your wishes—in anticipation 
of the royal command —those who have 
been connected with associations endeared 
to them by many recollections, have, at 
the hazard of great personal sacrifices, 
declared their willingness, not only them. 
selves to withdraw from societies of an 
exclusive character, but to use their in- 
fluence in discouraging and suppressing 
them. We are thus fortified in our claim, 
that the power relinquished by one party 
without grudging or complaint, shall not 
be transferred to another; that there shall 
not be established, under the pretence of 
popular election, or any other pretence, 
a practical domination of one party over 
another, infinitelyjmore galling and op- 
pressive than that which is the object of 
complaint. 

We ask of you to erage the present 
condition of Ircland—its present state ot 
socicty—to recollect. your own principles 
in respeet to many subjects of legislation 
in which you have found it necessary to 
apply in Ireland a rule different from that 
adopted in this country. If you have rea- 
son to believe, that, in the present state 
of party feelings, annual clectious in every 
town are likely to engender bad passions— 
if you have reason to believe that the town- 
councils so elected, will be converted 
into political clubs —we call on you, as you 
value religious peace—we call on you, as 
you value equal laws—as you prize the 
security and the integrity ‘of this great 
empire, not to lend the sanction of 7 your 
authority, of your moral and legislative 
authority, to the institution in Ireland of 
Normal schools for teaching the science of 
agitation. But, above all, we demand of 
you, respectfully, but firmly, that you will 
not make the graduates in those schools, 
and the professors of that science, the 
chosen instruments to wield the civil force, 
and to dispense public justice 





to relinquish any advantage which the 


The Chancellor of the Euchequer assured 
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the House, that under any circumstances 
he should feel that he owed tt an apology 

for rising to reply to so able and eloquent 
a speaker as the right hon. Baronet. At 
no time should he have felt greater dith- 
culty than at the present, had the argn- 
ments of the right hon. Baronet been at 
all supported by facts. If he could believe 
that the appeal which the right hon. 
Baronet had just made to the House was 
founded upon just and legitimate 
ing, he should have apprehended | 


reason- 


greater 


difficulty than he then did in venturing | 


upon the task of replying to it; but 
following out, as he intended to do, the 
reasonings of the right hon. Baronet, and 


comparing those reasonings with the facts 
comparing also the description which 
the right hon. Baronet had given of the 
Bill with the provisions of the Bull itself— 
comparing, too, the results which the right 
hon. Baronet had suggested as likely to 
arise from their accepting the Bill with 
what he anticipated as the reaults of 
their rejecting it, he must. say, 

though he was perfec tly conscious of 
being personally unequi alto the right bon. 
Baronet, he had much less apprehens ion 
in venturing to cope with him than he 
should have had underother circumstances. 
He must take the liberty of x, without 
meaning any disrespect to the right hon. 
Baronet, that there ran through the whole 
of his very able and brilliant speech one 
unbroken chain of so phistry. He intended 
in the course of the observations which be 
felt it to be his duty to oiler to the flouse 


ii Ss 


sayin: 


on this oceasion to pursue the right hon. 
Baronet through every link of that chain 
of sophistry; but in the first instance if 


hon. Gentlemen would be kind enough to 
listen to him, he would limit his remarks 
to a single example of the right hon. 
Baronet’ S misrepresentations of thi 

He would eall thei to that 
instance for the purpose of showing th 
the right hon. Baronet 
varue assertion that was 
proof. The House he was sure would 
recollect that the right hon. Baronet in 
speaking of this Bill, had said, that it g 
io the town-councils in Ireland ¢ 
power than the Municipal Reform Bill 
gave to the town-councils in England, 
had asked this question very signific 
“ Why will you allow the town-councils in 
Ireland to interfere with your institution 
of trade and science? Why will you allow 
them to have a control over the Chambers 
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of Commerce tn thew respective boroughs, 
have riven no 
town-councils in ne 
believe that no such 

the reht hon 
described was given to the town-councils 
by this Bill? There not a single 
word in the I ich would enable 
councils to interfere in the way which the 
right hon. Baronet had stated. The right 
Baronet bad ry skilfully 
nendation of ssloners, 
which was idepted im this Bill, and 


when 
yout 
the Ele 
that which 


you such power to 
Would 


power as 
B ironet had 


land 2’ 


suse 


Was 


sil w town- 


hon. Ve taken a 


recom the Commi 


| had, for the sake of a little temporary 
effect, used it in argument, as if it had 
been a clause in the Bil. After mixing 
up that which was objectionable and not 
: the Bill with the actual provisions of 
: Lill itself, the ces hon. Baronet had 


ao an appeal to such of his friends 
as were acquainted with the institutions of 


our lare re commercial tow us, aud especially 


to such of them as belonged to the Cham- 
ber of Commerce at Manchester, and 
asked them how they would tolerate any 
interference with such imstitutions by any 
of the newly-¢ lected town-counecils, and 
by such a question had endeavoured Even 
an impression in the House, that his Ma- 


jesty’s Government, in pron singe this Bill 


hich he so strongly 
would take anothe: 
t! eht hon. Baronet 


were going to do that w 
conde mned. He 


example, in which the ri 





had been betrayed into a similar misrepre- 
sentation on a point of still greater im- 
portance. ‘The right hon. Baronet, tindin 
fault not only with the application of the 
principle of this Bill, but also with the 
anticipated exercise of its power, had 
retied Inainly in his arvument on the 
im] olitie results which must low from tt, 

» far as the admunistration of justice wa 
Cc ( Lit l sf il | I Wok had 
paren | uly alluded to the a pointment of 
sherul dsthe fect whieh it would 
pre bay on ti Gia 1 J ry S ar had 
mixed ip with th questiou f judiea 
tur nd ied it to the 120 





towns and boroughs in freland, 


was quite evident from the Bill itself, that 
it only affected ci~ht cities and towns, 
1 ae 1) ¢] i] 4 > 

which were ail the cities and towns in Ire- 
, - } ‘ - 

land that ere ¢ ntitled cercise these 
powers. There were only eieht cities and 
towns Corpor ite im treland in~ which 


Corporation Sheriffs existed, and in which 
they would continue to exist after the 
passing of this Bill. The areument, there- 
fore, which the right hon. Baronet had 
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constructed upon the appointment of 


Sheriffs was only applicable to eight cases, 
if indeed it were applicable at all, and 
certainly could not, under any circum. 
stances, be applied, as the right hon. 
Baronet had applied it, to 120 cases in 
Ireland. ‘The Governme nt might be 
wrong as to those cight cases, but to raise 
a suggestion that their error extended 
beyond those cight cases, was not con- 
sistent with that fairness of argument 
which he had a right to expect from the 
right hon, Baronet. Again, to show that 
the right hon. Baronet had not dealt « quite 
candidly when he was speaking so ae ° 
meatly respecting the effects of this Bill 
upon the administration of justice—for the 
preservation of which, in all impartiality, 
he (the Chancellor of the Exchequer) was 
ready to go as far as the right hon, Baronet 
—and if there were any clause in the Bill 
affceting its impartiality, in God’s name 
let it be amended—he would reeall the 
attention of the House to another portion 
of the right hon. Baronet’s speech. ‘The 
right hon. Baronet, whilst reminding them 
that they had in Ireland what he should 
ever consider the unseemly spectacle of 
Kiecorders annually appointed, and Ma- 
gistrates annually clected to administer 
justice, had carefully and cautiously ab- 
stained from referring to that portion 
of this Bill which made the Recorders 
in all Corporate towns the nominees 
of the Crown, and which gave the Ma- 
gistrates a permanence in their office, 
and subjected them to the control of 
the Crown, instead of leaving them open 
to the influence of the freemen by whom 
they were now annually elected. It was 
not necessary for him to say upon the 
Motion for reading this Bill a second time, 
whether the provisions of it went far 
enough to accomplish that object; but he 
must say this, that the right hon. Baronet 
had shown a considerable portion of Par- 
liamentary dexterity, in dwelling with no 
smnall degree of prolixity on those parts of 
the Bill which seemed to make out his 
arguments, and in excluding from notice 
those parts of it which answered his argu- 
ments, and rendered them perfectly unten- 
able. But the right hon. Baronet had 
said, and in saying so he had taken the 
line anticipated by his right hon. and 
learned Friend near him—the right hon. 
Baronet had said, that he was in favour 
of a plan for the total and entire abolition 
of corporate rights. Anxious as the right 
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hon. Baronet now appeared to be for the 
promotion of reform in all Municipal Cor 

porations—anxious as the right hon. Ba 

ronet had formerly appeared to be to 
apply the principle, which had worked so 
well in the borouchs of Scotland to the 
municipal towns of England, and then to 
extend the principle which had worked 
so well in the municipal towns of England 
to the corporate towns of Ireland—still he 
should like to know how the right hon. 

Baronet, and his supporters in aud out of 
that Ho ise, would have met His Majesty’s 
Government, had they come down to the 
House with a proposition for the destruc- 
tion of all corporate rights of every de- 
scription, Here he would take the liberty 
of saying, that there was scarcely one of 
the arguments of tue right hon. Baronet 
which, if fairly drawn out to its legitimate 
conclusions, would not be as applicable 
against the English Municipal Reform 
Bill as it was against the Trish Municipal 
Reform Bill. Even those words which 
had been so mueh animadverted on, “ those 
Normal schools of peaceful agitation,” — 
he aap not stop to reason upon those 
words, for he thought that the right hon. 
“i might have dealt with things 
instead of words—even those words, on 
which the right hon, Baronet had rung so 
many changes, were quite as applicable 
to the English as to the Irish Corporations. 
If those words were true as to England, 
let us have a regular and formal notice 
put on the books by the right hon. 
Baronet, for the repeal of the English 
Municipal Reform Bill, and for the 
avowed reason, that it had led to the 
establishment of ‘* Normal schools for 
peaceful agitation.” Whilst he claimed 
for his country, Ireland, the application 
of the same general principles of legis- 
lation which governed England, he would 
not deny—indeed he never had denied— 
that in the application of those principles 
there might be local circumstances which 
required some difference to be made. ‘The 
Government evinced their conviction of 
the justice of that principle in the prepa~ 
ration of the present Bill; for it was so 
drawn up as to prove that all the prin- 
ciples which they had thought it right to 
adopt in the English Municipal Reform 
Bill were not, in their opinion, applicable 
to the municipal Corporations of Ireland, 
just as all the principles of the Scotch 
Burghs Reform Bill were not applicable 
to the corporate towns of England, He 
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admitted, therefore, that the circum- 
stances under which the English Muni- 
cipal Reform Bill had established ‘ Normal 
schools of peaceful agitation” in England 
might not exist in Ireland, nor lead to the 
establishment of similar institutions there; 
but, he would say, that the right hon. 
Baronet would be the greatest instructor 
of political agitation, whom, he would not 
say this country, but the whole world, had 
ever produced, if, after having given mu- 
nicipal reform to the borough towns 
England and Scotland, he were success! 
in persuading the House to withhold it 
from the borough towns of Ireland. 
his own part, he trusted that the British 
Legislature would do no such thing. If 
it did any such thing, it would be inflict- 
ing injustice, not on eight nor even on 120 
boroughs, but on a whole nation, for whicl 
it would be displaying the most wanton 
and insulting distrust. He felt strongly 
upon this subject, and, perhaps, he was 
expressing himself more warmly than he 
ought upon it: but he recollected tlie 
course which he had taken—a course of 
which he felt proud, and should certainly 
never repent—when he came forward in 
that House to propose an amendment on 
the question of their going into Committee 
to consider the propriety of a Repealofthe 
Union. It was more particularly the 
duty of such Members of that House as 
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of 
ul 


ar 
A‘ Or 


had opposed the Motion for a Repeal of | 


the legislative Union—an Union which he 
believed to have been most conducive and 
beneficial to the interests of lreland—to 
see that they gave to the people of Ireland 
no just cause of complaint. And could 
they delude themselves into the notion 
that they would give no just cause of 
complaint to that people, if they applied 
one principle of legislation to them, and 
another to the people of England? ! 
called upon the House to receive with 
distrust the arguments employed on the 
other side; fur up to the publication of 
the Report of the Commissioners on Irish 
Corporations, if one-tenth part of the 
imputations had been cast on any one of 
those Corporations which were now pre- 
valent, and justly prevalent, against them, 
how would those who made them 
have been met? They would have been 
taunted on every occasion with the apti- 
tude to exaggerate all Irish grievances, and 
vo one would have been credulous enough 
to believe them, except those who, like 


le 





himself, had met these hornets ia their 
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own nests. But the right hon, Baronet 
was singularly inconsistent in another 


respect; in one part of his speech he 
showed great reluctince to admit the 
analogy of the English Bill, and yet ia 
another he supported his argument by 
reference to that very analogy. The right 
hon. Baronet said, that power was given 


to the Lord-lieutenant to grant charters 
to the borough towns of Ireland in terms 
far more general than those employed 
in the Evelish Bill. Let that point, if it 


were so, be discussed fairly inthe Committee. 
At present the discussion was irrelevant, 
aud a few words at a future stage might 
cure the fault of which the mght hon. 
Gentleman complained, supposing that it 
had any existence. For his own part, he 
denied that this Bull, or that the effect of 
this Bill, could be fairly characterized as 
the right hon, Gentleman had charac- 
terized it—as a Bill intended to carry 
into effect a total transfer of power. The 
principle of the Bill undoubtedly was to 
give power to a majority of the people? 
Whilst on that subject, he might be per- 
mitted to ask whether there was a single 
arcument which the right hon. Baronet 
had used against the constituency which 
were to elect these new town-councils, 
which might not be used with equal force 
and justice against those who exercise the 
political franchise. The right hon. Baronet 
had also spoken of the perpetual agitation 
which this Bill would produce in Ireland, 
but on that point he would touch more 
diffusely by-and-by. The right hon. 
Baronet said, that this Bill would throw 
every thing into the hands of the Catholic 
party. The right hon. Baronet had not, 
however, referred to the working of the 
9th Geo. 4th., under which a majority of 
Protestants had always been chosen to 
fill certain offices, and were elected to fill 
them by a large Catholic constituency. 
Neither had the right hon. Baronet met 
those cases which his right hon. and 
learned Friend had quoted, and carried 
demonstration with them upon that part 
of the subject. The right hon. Baronet 
had reserved himself, perhaps wisely, to 
the last and only real objection to this 
Bill—namely, that in the present state of 
numbers between the Catholic and the 
Protestant, we could not trust the people 
of Ireland with the power given to them by 
this Bill. That was the real objection to 
the measure. 
mystification 


l\+ 
lil 


Everything else was mere 
They had been that night 
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told that the majority of the people of 
Ireland was Catholic, and that, im con- 
sequeuce, it could not be trusted. If there 
was any danger to the state from that 
circumstance, which he emphatically and 
indignantly denied, it was not to be 
averted, the evil of it was not to be cured, 
by refusing to the people of Ircland a well- 

digested Bill for Meanie ipal Reform. You 
must trust to higher and better motives; 
you must avert it by mith: vating the rancour 
of religious rage, by y procuring a calm and 
impartial administration of justice.[ Cheers] 
The hon. Gentlemen who had just cheered 
him so ironically were those very, persons 
who had resisted all the various propo- 
sitions which he had brought forward for 
the purpose of securing the due adminis- 
tration of justice in the city of Limerick. 
Up to the present day, they had resisted 
all attempts to reform the Corporations ; 
now they came forward to destroy them 
altogether—to make, as it were, “‘ a mas- 
sacre of the innocents.” They stigmatized 
the system proposed in this Bill, as inter- 
fering with the due administration of jus- 
tice; and that led him to the consideration 
of the nature of the former system. The 
right hon. Baronet had that night aban- 
doned that system altogether; there was 
not one shred of it for which the right 
hon. Baronet had offered a single word of 
excuse. Mayors, aldermen, common- 
councilmen, burgesses, even the favourite 
freemen, with the recorders and town- 
clerks, were at one fell swoop, all given 
up to the genius of destruction. He was 
not sorry to accompany the right hon. 
Baronet to that extent. He would de- 
stroy them all, but he would also substi- 
tute something in their stead, and that 
which he would substitute was in perfect 
accordance with sound constitutional prin- 
ciples—he meant a system of self-govern- 
ment, and the assertion of the principle 
that those who are locally interested will 
best conduct local affairs. He knew that 
the people of Ireland had had their dis- 
sensions, and had suflered under many 
grievances ; but, as an Irishman, he did not 
know, and he n-ver would admit, that his 
fellow-countrymen were so lost, and so 
unworthy, as not to be fit to govern 
themselves. The right hon. Baronet, with 
that sagacity which was natural to him, 
felt that his argument, if carried to its 
full extent, and without the production of 
some new arrangement, would be quite 
inapplicable to the condition of Treland., 
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The right hon. Baronet had therefore pro™ 
duced something like a new system, and 
having favoured his friends on that side 


of the House with a wholesale system « . 


destruc = 1, had startled his opponents o 
this sid with something like a new re- 
action. ey the right hon. Baronet, who 
last year, would not give to the Crown 
the power of dividing the corporate towns 
in England into wards, was now ready to 
appoint a Royal Commission, which was 
to consolidate and appropriate—yes, ap- 
propriate was the word—all the tolls in 
Ireland which were hereafter be vested 
in certain Commissioners appointed by 
the Crown. Now, if the Ministers had pro 
posed any such thing, if not content with 
destruc tion, the 2 hac | propose rd the erection 
of regal tyranny in tts room, they 
er have raised against us the ery of 
having caused the wanton destruction of 
corporate rights, and would have aceused 
us of wishing to establish a new domi 
nation in the country. With resp et to 
the observations which the right hon, 
Baronet made upon the subject of the 
Magistracy, the right hon. Baronet could 
not ‘fail to. see that the magistrates, under 
the new Bill, were to hold their oflices for 
life. Now, under the Irish Corporations, 
how were these officers appointed? Did 
not the rght hon. Baronet know well, 
that in the Irish Corporations there wae 
every year a fresh election of Magistrates 
Did not he know well, that the Magis- 
trate who was one day administering 
justice between two quarrelling and irri- 
tated freemen, might on the next, be 
seeking the votes of those very freemen ! 
Did not he know weil, that the parties 
qualified to become Magistrates were 
sometimes clected from a very small num- 
ber, and that when the faree bad an 
election was gone through, it was gone 
through in a way not likely to iene 
the parties elected to the feelings of their 
fellow-townsmen, He had always con- 
tended, and he always should contend, that 
the present mode of appointing Corporate 
Magistrates in Ireland was a source of the 
greatest discontent and dissatisfaction in 
that country. Here again he must remark, 
that the right hon, Baronet had charged 
an inconsistency, which existed only in his 
imagination, upon this Bill, “ You have 
passed a Bill in the present Session giving 
to the Lord-lieutenant the power of estab- 
lishing a constabulary foree—and now in 
this Bill you are giving the same power to 
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the new Corporations.’ Ife wished the 
House to examine and see how that point 
stood. What, the 
this Bill gave to these new Corporatious 


then, was 


power Ww Heh 


It was the power given in so many words 
o 
in the provisions of the Oth of George 4th 
Parliament gave the municipalities, not 
ia i 


the power of appointing an armed police, 
paid half out of the land and half out of 
the Consolidated Fund, but also the power 
of appointing a few watchmen to watch 
their houses and patrol their streets. The 
words of the 9th George 4th simply 

these :—‘' It may and shall be lawful to 
the Commissioners to appoint a sufficient 
number of able-bodied waichmen and of 
watch-houses.”) That was not an unfit 
power for the municipalities to exercise, 
Now, what was the 80th clause of that 
Bill? “That the Watch Committee of 
every such borough shall on the 10th day 

of January, the 10th day of April, the 10th 
day of July, and the 10th day of October 
in every year, transmit to the Lord-lieu- 
tenant of Ireland a Report of the number 
of men appointe xd to act as constables or 
policemen in such borough, and of the 
description of arms, accoutrements, and 
clothing, and other necessaries furnished 
to each man, and of the salaries, wages, and 
allowances payable to such constables or po- 
licemen, and of the number and situation of 
all station-houses in such borough, and also 
a copy of all rules, orders, and regulations, 
which shall from time to time be made by 
such Watch Committee, or by the Council 
of such borough, for the regulation and 
guidance of such constables or policemen.” 
Now he asked, whether that clause had 


are 


any analogy with the constabulary 
force? There were no two things, in his 
opinion, more distinct from each other. 


Nothing could be more certain than this 
—that under Local Bills various towns in 
Ireland had the power of appointing their 
own watchmen and giving them clothes— 
and that power had never been held to 
interfere with the power of the Crown to 
regulate the constabulary force. Vor 
instance, both species of force existed in 
the city of Limerick, and he had never 
heard of any interference or collision be- 
tween the two. The right hon, Baronet 
seemed to think that the Government was 
establishing a new principle in its Con- 
stabulary Bill, and had told the House, 
that he was making a large and liberal 
admission to the Government in granting 
it that principle. A new principle! No 
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nck {! ie t W t} ht! tegee 
own princip! ify he pr le of his 
Police Bill When the rr ha hon Baronet 
ippointed an ned police for n Ene 
land, wl he place t trol of it? 
Did he pl the | a faecal 
ithovitie i listinet, and per 
Y } ! } uthority 2? The 
Government had adopted the principl 
which t if Baronet had 
‘ tioned in his Pol Bill, and had 
placed tl ( ol of tl ed nice tn 
the hands of a permanent thee: pon 
ble to th for h oncducl His righ 
hon. and immed Friend | usted 
the Ibyect so fal related to the general 
mi { nat ct ! thre : bodies ¢ j 
freland: but had anytl remained to 
be supplied on that point, the speech of 
the riecht hon. Baronet that evenine would 
have amp iy sup NAT d the ci ic le ncy. Ile 
had coneluded that very able speech by a 
very singular argument, which , e founded 
on the supposition that the smaller Cor- 
porate bodies in Ireland vere ¢ ated by 
fames Ist solely for political purposes ; 
that they were close tai yuchs for those 
political purposes ; that the political pur- 
poses had now ceased, and that alone 


with them the Corporate bodies should 
cease altovether. Now, all he would say 
In reply to that w is, that the obs« rvations 
of Sir J. Davis and his right hon. and 
learned Fiiend on this subject were more 


if the richt hon, 


Baronet would turn to the 25th of Charles 


consistent with the facts. 


2nd, he would find rules made for all 
those Corporate bodies, some in general 
terms, some in precise terms, none applic- 
able to political purposes, all without 


applicable to Corporate purposes. 
1 
upon the consider 


consequence would be of aecedin 


exception 
He called 
what the 
to the succestion of the ri eht | 
on this Billi. They were called upon to 
legislate for an entire people—fer all Ire- 
land; and the right hon. Baronet adjured 
them to say to that entire people, * You, 
are unworthy of trust and confidence ;” and 
to sayit, too, not on general which 
would be less dangerous than any other, 
but on religious grounds—on grounds of 
religious distinction, the most delicate and 
the most dangerous of all. He repeated 
that such was the fact, for this suggestion 
would never have come from the right hon 
Baronet if it had not that the 
of the pr ople of [rel ind were Roman 
from the Reman 
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Catholics of Ireland, to whom the right 
hou. Baronet had given political power, 
that he would withhold the power of 
managing their own local concerns in their 
own petty Corporations. Was not that 
founding a school for political agitation on 
the one hand, and of religious dissension 
on the other? If the only object of the 
right hon. Baronet was to secure the im- 
partial administration of justice, let him 
go at once with the Government into Com- 
mittee on the Bill. In the Committee he 
would deal with any objections which the 
right hon, Baronet might have to the 
details candidly and impartially. He was 
glad that the right hon. Baronet had 
not opposed the second reading of this 
Bill; 
there a conclusion so much at variance 
with its premises as the conclusion of the 
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right hon. Baronet’s speech and_ its 
exordium, Ought not his premises to 


have led him to move as an Amendment, 
that this Bill be read a second time this 
day six months? Ought he not to have 
moved as an Amendment, that leave be 
given to bring in a Bill to abolish all 
existing Corporations in Ireland, and to 
create a Commission, to be appointed by 
the Crown, in which should be vested all 
corporate property now in existence in 
Ireland, no matter whether the parties 
enjoy it by charter or by inheritance, 
perverting every prescription, forgetting 
the rights even of their darling freemen ; 
and adopting the new principle as to tolls, 
which their friends elsewherecompelled usto 
throw out of the English Municipal Reform 
Bill? We wanted to go further than we 
did with regard to tolls in our English Bill ; 
but no, they would not hear of such a 
proceeding. But now their beuevolence 
to Ireland is so great, so surpassing all 
former precedent, that they are ready to 
suppress all those corporate tolls to- 
morrow. These were to him new doctrines 
and, considering the quarter from which 
they came, singularly wild into the bar- 
gain. He, therefore, hoped that the 
Gentlemen who propounded them would 
allow him to administer to them those 
salutary lectures upon caution, and mo- 
deration which they had so often, so 
kindly, and so disinterestedly read to hon. 
Gentlemen on his side of the House. He 
hoped that the right hen. Baronet and his 
friends would employ these new doctrines 
with great care and caution, Tor his own 
part, he was not inclined to quarrel with 
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the principles contained in them; he was 
ready to admit their correctness. He was 
well acquainted with the views of the noble 
Lords and right hon. Gentlemen opposite 
to him, and he hoped that, for the sake of 
the institutions of their country, they 
rage, 


‘and try their principles by the test of 


| done. 
jhe was sure that the right hon. Baronet 


One word more and he had 
and 


experience. 
The right hon. Baronet said, 


said it with great sincerity, that he was 


-anxious to establish an equality of rights 


still he must say, that never was | 


arrived at the certain knowledge, 
' those religious e 


; amon 


all classes and denominations of 
his Majesty’s subjects in Ireland, and to 
aliow no religious exclusions whatever to 
exist. He was sure that no expression 
could be more sincere than was the ex- 
pression of that anxiety by the right hon, 
Baronet. The right hon. Baronet, from 
his long connexion with Ireland, had 
that in 
exclusions was the source 


' of all the evils which desolated that beau- 


' 





tiful but distracted country; but having 
that certain knowledge, was the right hon. 
Baronet logical in his mode of applying 
it? He had called upon the House to 
withhold a good from the people of Ire- 
land on grounds purely religious. The 
House was called upon to withhold this 
Bill from the people of Ireland because 
they were Roman Catholics. The right 
hon, Baronet had not, indeed, said so in 
express terms—he was too prudent and 
cautious for that; but it was the only 
inference which could be deduced from 
his speech. At any rate that had been 
asserted in publications of great influence 
and authority, and which were supposed 
to represent the opinions of the right hon. 
Baronet and his immediate friends, that 
the Protestant Corporations of Ireland 
were necessary to the safety of the Pro- 
testant church, and to the maintenance 
of British connexion. The right hon. 
Baronet was prepared not only to give up, 
but also to destroy these ancient bulwarks 
—he had no hesitation on the point-~in his 
(Sir R. Peel’s) opinion the Protestant 
church and the British connexion could 
do well without them. ‘ The Protestants 
of Ireland,” said the same influential 
authorities to which he had just alluded, 
‘are the safeguards of British connexion 
with that country—the Roman Catholics 
cine always been, and still are, adverse to 

” ( Hear, kear.”| That cheer gave him 


ae the admission he wanted to obtain, 
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and he now told the right hon. Baronet {those Gentlemen had to reconcile their 
that if he acted on that principle ke con- | affirmation of a differe nt pen le on a 
verted a fiction into a reality. If it were | form ecas! with their assent to the 
true that the Roman ena s were really | princy fF this Bill, by agre to its 
averse from the cou: ) subsisting be- }| second read He declared his opinion 
tween the cascade { hat was a perilous (| { yw hound to done 
condition of things, but he discredited | to Ireland—t pply just | | pi 
the idea, and, because he disbelies ples ther lity rif you 
it—because he thought the connexion cordine tot cal circuistan 
would be strengthened by legislating for | of the cou > but do not degrade n 
both countries, on faty and equal principles | by showing them at « le of Chan 
—because he was convince tha ttwhen the | nel, two parts of tl United 
Roman Catholic was treated as well as the | Kingdom worthy of trus i confidence 
Protestant—on these grounds he press 1 | iad pointing out on the oth le of tl 
the present measure, and said that no] Channel another part t loi 
sectarian difierences were to be regarded | whe: t told people that trust a 
in the matter. But by acting diticrentiy, |e lenee must be withhel them. 
by sanctioning by a vote of the House the: Lord Stank Su, [ h been s 
admission of this s pposed hatred of Bii- |} pointedly referred to, both by the right 
tish connexion among the bulk of the! hon. ned itleman who opened 
people of freland, they created the evil they | this , and o by my1 hon, 
affected to deplore. He did not say that! Frict » Chancellor of the | quer) 
some risk must not be run in th in, that I feel I should not be justified in 
every great change—some tisk was in- | abstaining from Lyi 1 { \ Is, though 
curred by the change in the Municipal) I feel, and am sati the House will 
Corporations in Fugh ind, and by the intro- i feel with me, that this is not the pi yp 


duction of the Reform Bill; bat if there 

xisted great evils, there must also be great 
remedies, and from the application of such 
remedies in cases of great difficulty, some 


danger would arise. Hf{uwever, not one- 
tenth of the danger, he was prepa red 


to | 


contend, could arise from this measure 
which had been incurred by the Irish 
Reform Bill; and they had carried that 
The Bill was supported by many Gentk 
men who now sat on the opposite side of 
the House. After giving those arms to | 
the Irish people which the Reform Bill 
\ 


furnished, they were now, in objecting to 
this measure, merely taking a petty mod 
of exasperating the power th: 

had created, and of fermenting 
let him Say reproducing 


y themselves 
eo, or rathel 


} 
agitation UnaCH 


an assumed dread of agitation. He re- 
joiced that the Bill was now before the 


House—he rejoiced in the discussion that 
had already taken place to-night, 
the admission of the right hon. 


au | in 
a Barouet 
that he was unprepared to oppose the 
second reading of the Bill, founded as the 
measure was on the principle of the En. 
glish Municipal Reform Act. In that 
admission they of the majority had a 








opportunity for entering into a 

sion in the relative merits of the two rival 
plans submitted for the consideration of 
this be [4 laugh f) ym the Mh vsterial 
Lenches.| 1 know not, Sir, why what I 
have said should eCXx¢ ite the m ment of 
Gentlemen opposite. In that expression 
i made use of “rival plans,” | think I 
am fully justified. They are rival plans, 
| but for etleetn r on {, that joet 
be ine the attainment ot rt fg | to fi 
land, by doing away ' he system of 
Corpot ee litvwhich 
prevails there, and a bette 
and more efiicient its plac 
To accomplish this which we 
both concur, two plans al fore the 
House, and the public must decide, and 
the House must decide, which of thos 





justification of their vote on the Address ; 
es to those Gentlemen who had dh + 

; 
watst Ministers on that oeeasion, and} 


who, pe tc hi mice, ou th it account were not 
0 ¥eady to divid acamst then t ty 
ae Phivd 
VEE eee } 


: } 
full disens 














two plans is likely to prove most 
effeetual in acé mplishing this Dyec t 
Now, my right hon. Friend has said, he 
docs not understand how we, who sup 
por ed the Ivish Parliament ary Reform 
Bill can possibly withhold our entin 
assent from a measure, the pr ciples o1 
the main features, at least, of which, 
identical with those of that Dill N 
Sir, IT was a cheerful and eordial sip 
port f the Trish Parla viany Reforn 
Drill i Waits + i H i 

| ive! | full 

; i 
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any man that Ircland should have an] most anxious wish, the most resolute de- 


opportunity afforded her truly and fully | termination, to afford the fullest and most 
to express her political opinions in the | nee te justice to every class in Ireland, 
; United Legislature of the empire. But,; and tl stdante'y ste omplet te and pe rfect removal 
a Sir, LT must vet have some little time | of evi ry abuse which there prevails. My 
RS fforded Lo me he fore I can he pre pare d| } hon. Vriend Says, it is the sain 


= 
ade 


ars 





‘dmit that in Ireland we are to run the if on account of relicions difference 





dy risk which my right hon, Friend would | we withhold a great good or inflict a great 
Fs have us incur, of making every munic i-| evil; but my right hon. Friend here begs 
i pality an arena for political di discussion an id the whole question, It yet remains to be 
party auimosity, or that it tee ee: des prove d, whether the system which he pro 
to keep separate from the proper ee poses will be pr duetive of a great good, 
tion of municipal funds, and the proper whether it will tend to the more impartial 
dminisiration of municipal justice, those administration of justice, whether it will 





politic elinges TT from the state of, tend to pre smote peace and harmony, 
i ous and political ‘int in that’ mitivate religions rancour, soothe party 
country, are, if thie Bill be passed into a differences, and extinguish religions and 


law, sure to be mixed up with them. My local animiosiiics. All this yet remains to 
right hon. Friend has protested against be seen, IT will readily admit to my right 
relivious considerations interfering with hon. Friend, that we have no more right 
this question. Now, Sir, Idon’t hesitate to withhold a gre: ub cood than to inflict a 


i] 
i 
VY 


to sa the t religious grounds do influence | great evil. But whic e is the good or which 
me in the view T have eowsiger And why, 1s the evil is the point on which the whole 
Sir, do they influence me? Because, un- question hangs? This is the question we 
fortunately, all the great political questions have yet to discuss. It is yet to be de- 


in Treland, at the present moment, are so cided, whether by the plan that you now 
mixed up with religious differences that it propose to us you will confer a benefit on 
j 


is impossible to separate political and wie Shi or whether, misled by a fancied 
iestions. I do not wish to analogy, you will not bestow upon her a 


D 
1 
! 





reli ojous 





depriv single Catholic of any one curse ea ofa blessing. The hon. and 
ingle richt, much less do I wish to seeure learned Gentleman: ha, ope has sora 
to any or ingle Protestant the posses- me as an authority in his opening specch 

sion of an abuse, and too generally abuse [am not going to cate into a discussion 
follows the possession of any exclusive or of the whole que stion. What was the 


offensive privilege. But still I say, I object for which a certain number of Cor- 
of society which porations were originally established 1s 
state of socicty in a matter of historical curiosity, but I 
1, the lowest and do not think it very material for us to 
f the population inquire into it. The question we want 
: deerce the most solved is, what has been the practical 
powerful in point of numerical strength, working of these Corporations, how do 
and who profess a religion different from they work now, what evils do they occasion, 
that of the minority. This, Sir, isa fact what abuses exist in them, how can 
that { cannot separate from the considera- those abuses be best terminated, and 
ition of this Heres; nor can | avoid how ean those evils be best remedied ? 
seeing that on all those local and political My right hon. Friend says, that on this 
questions which will arise under this Bil arene as on every other, we are bound 
religious difference must necessarily be in justice to deal with Ireland on the foot- 
hrought to bear, Sir, it is with this view ing of precisely the same principles which 
that I look to the state of Ireland, and J) we apply to England. How, says my 
ask myself whether, under the cireum- right hon. Friend, can you consent to 
stances in which that country is placed, cast such a stigma upon Ireland as to say 
the same measure which may be found to her, England and Scotland, those two 
eflicient in England is likely to prove great portions of the empire on this side of 


equally efficient and free from rejection in. the Channel, are intrusted with the ma 


; 


ircland? This, Sir, is the objection that nagement of their own affairs, but you, 
make; nor do T perceive that the the people of Treland, are unfit for self 
irse we have taken upon this subjcet is government, and we will not in this respeet 


th lanct derree ince naiste pt with thr put vou on a footie of equality with us 
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My right hon. Friend lays down, he says, 
the broad principle of self-government in 
their own affairs as a principle which ought 
to be ipphied to Trel id d whieb hh id 
is entitled to claim at our hand ae 
don’t think my right hon, Friend alway 


thoucht thus. | reeollect some langr 


of my right hon. Friend, which ns to 
bear out my Own inpressions and 

and Lam obliged to my rebt hon. Vrieud 
that he has been good enough himself to 
direct my attention to the very s} eho ip 


. . , * 1 
which cecurs that passage f am about 
read. fam quite sure that ma what | 


rome to say | cannot justh considered 
i 743s : ? ‘ 5 
as endadeavourme to cast any stl ' 
> : . 1 ‘ | 
any thine offensive to the people ef hh 
land, as fam gone to vr ad only my richt 


hon, Vricnd’s own words: they | 
directly on this qin stion of self-govern 
ment, and oceur im his very able and 
powerful speeel 


hon the diseussion of the 
motion for a Repeal of the 





nion, and you 
will perceive how completely he justifies 


A. 
the reason which | have 








viven for not ap- 
proving of the measure now brought for- 
ward. The noble Lord then read the 
extract nearly as follows :-—“ Sir, consti- 
tutional liberty [am ready to welcome, 
but I reject the idol of democratic liberty 


which the hon. and learned Member would 
place upon our altar. We are told truly 


in the last words of Gratian, that tl 

people of this country should not look t 

democratic Government, for t 

fit forit. I do not wish to ; 

paragement of my own countrs 

from what you have seen of the people of 
: 


eek! 
aikhy 


tender mercies—must I use the word---of 


a domestic Legislature? Will you su 
render the people of that country to th 
tender mercies of conflicting factions? Do 


you not know that there must inevitably 
be such a conflict and collision of opinion 
as must produce a sanguinary civil war é 
I will ask the hon. and learned Gentleman 
who has raised the standard of 1 
here, does he think, because he has a cer- 
tain physical force in certain districts in 


Ireland ready to support it, that be will 
compel the sturdy spirits of the north to 
submit without a struggle? Can he doubt 
that a struggle would immediately com- 
mence between them, but when it would 
close who would be bold ecnouch to say ? 


Thus what was bi run im folly would 


: , 
vepeal 
l 


im crime, and the ultimate consequen: 
would be the entire destruction i 





? 
$ 
( ; 
uly 
\ { 
' 
Wii fi 
1 
ru i 
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{ 
' 
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roll i 
i iy sui 
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j i 
that | 
4 
| object of 
} to promot 
i Ccirel 
lin Enel 
l 1 } 1 
| 
1 ¢ ot tl 
j 
H 
| re. th 
| oppose this 
i } i} 
lon 
; ] 
j i¥2 Piet i 
' 
ae 
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| amendme 
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in the Address to the adoption of certain 
Pi tii iples with which we were not then | 


} 1 
made acquainted, 


Wew eye t ld tha 1c we 


reland the 





were to ? up inh | princi 
{1 Municipal Reform Bill for} 
d totheirfullest extent, and my right 
ou. Priet y because we refused to 
ssent to that cil We bhHCW how the y were 
to be apphed, and moved an amendinent, 
we ¢ iit , mstead of assenting to the 
econd readi to have moved for leave 
to bring in our own Bill by way of amend- 
nent, Why, in the first place, I believe 


ntary forms are at varianee 


with such a mode of proceeding. In the 


' 
next place | for one was pre 


wiong with wy right hon. Friend in some of 


cs a 

pics of the Bill, and we 
id ? 

propose, therctore, merely to engraft on it 


‘ 41 be 
Sistent with our own views, 


» ¢ 


abo 


effect Ww 


principles of the Bil? The first great 
} 
c may—the entire 
( 
ceeds upon other principles for the purpose 
prevent tie evils which have accrued 
t 
contains many other provisions from 
that beneficial 
them. I have 


ee : On Cee ae 

such provisions as would make it con- 
rT 
Bill, in which I entirely 
concur, is—let hon. 

lition of the existing Corporations. 
of giving effect to the plan by which his 
inder the old system. [It introduces the 
hict Id cpect we should derive 
Ian | prepared 


What are the 
principle of the 
Gentlemen opposit 
try to disruise it as they 
iaving thus cleared the way, the Bill pro- 
Majesty’s Government intend in future to 
principle of election in all the towns, and 
i 
bot ado note 
hieh my right hon. 
sidered the subject, and | 


briend anticipate from 


Aifiecout system. Like my 
night hon. Friend on my left, I would not 
a single evil untouched, a 
ibuse unremedied, nor a single ground of 
complaint to anv hon. Members ; 

Gentlemen opposite can point 
such defects 1 shall be ready to 


Lo supp uta 


leave single 
puistii ible 
butaf hon 
out ony 


enter into the discussion of that 


question 
with them, not witha view of carrying any 
of my own points, but with 
desne to remedy and 
wwainst every possible abuse. So far as 

Corpora- 
men oppo- 
> but | 


j é 
iin NO more a destructive of them than 


an honest and 
sincere provide 
uction of the existing 
Genth 

Destructive 


: ie 
the dest: 
tions wo, Tam, if hon. 
e {06 tera, & 


ithe aight hon. and learned Gentleman = or 


} fr a se qe 
iyf hit rriena SO fil i ain pie 
} ein — 
{ will the present Pyihh but I 
i 
RES Det e Gone 
(} fi the A aliflerent 


a7 Hi hiatscd Yas Phy Vrnien 


pared to ¢6!} 


{COMMONS} 


| 


| 
} 
} 
{ 
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exists in England perfectly justifies a de- 
parture from the course adopted in rela- 
tion to this country; and I think, therefore, 
ceding implicitly in the 
same track we should endeavour to pre- 
whoa Bill for the reform of the Trish 
Pmaurateen as may yicld the greatest 
amount of Pood with the least mixture of 
evil. Such is, | think, 


posed by the right hon. 


pare St 
! 


the system pro- 


Baronet. list 
pure administration 


System will give you a 
of fustice —a complete control over the 
Corporate funds of the 
tions—such a control as 
the confiscation Or misappropriation to 
other purposes than those to which they 
are legally ap plicable, a system which will 
place the C orpor ‘dnc under the supert 
tendance of those whom we ean trust to 
discharge uprightly and impartially the 
duties confided to them. They upon whom 
the administration of justice devolves in- 
cur a vast responsibility, and upon whom 
can that responsibility more properly resi 
than on the Lord Licutenant? Under the 
system which my right hon, Friend sup 
ports, the power which is given to the 
municipal bodies is given to them to ex- 
ercise, either for good or evil, as they sce 
most fit; but, according to the other plan, 
we can give to these municipal function- 
aries just power cnough, and no more, 
than is necessary to ent able them to con- 
duct to the best advantage the affairs of 
the municipality, without the 
of mixing up political subjects with those 
to which the attention of a Municipal Go- 
vernment ought to be solely confined, 
When we come to discuss the two plans, 
however, it will be quite time enough to 
enter into details. I need not trouble the 
House upon that subject now, LT ouly wish 
to express my entire concurrence In getting 
rid of every feature of the existing Corpo- 
ration system in Treland; bué it is iy 
couviction that the plan adopted in Bug 
consistently with the existing 


various Corpora 
should prevent 


s 1 
possibility 


land ¢ annot, 


| stat » of parties in Trek ind, be applied with 





| + . oer 
}advantage to that country, and were 
we so to apply it I believe that 
under the cover of a fancied analogy, 


we should infliet a curse instead of be 

stowing a blessing on that country. Sir, 
| am most anxious that Ireland should 
have perfect equality of treatment with 
Mugland, but itis because the saine course 
would not 
i Suppor 


Reoform ’ plan whieh wall ive to 


insure her equal benefits that 
| 


ta different plan ol Corporation 


ws 
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what the one now preposed will not, a pure f (but rewh 
and nnpartial admini ‘tration of just ite ind which t \ 
of the C orporation funds for the ‘si netit of | ferred te fu tha 
all its members—a plan which will place | lofty sentine 
the Catholic in every respect upon a per- | with the noble Lor 
fect level and equality of station and 1d- | neble Lord 1 deel 
vantage with the Protestant. This, Sir, | trons betw 
is the plan to which di will vive my best | or ht, byt! 
support ; but Tam determined as far as LT} in ever | 
am able notto allow any pian to pas into a if a} kk 
law which shall give to one party an undue | | hey 
ascendancy over the oth or interf Bat alti 
with the just and impartial administration | from th | Li 
of the laws. ve hisn 
Mr. She if said, that the noble Lord liad | ' ' 
stated that he would not on that oecasion | t] d 
discuss the principle of the Bull. Why 
did he abstain from doing so? What} vert h r pri 
more apt opportunity could be presented F h 
and from what motive did he reserve thi 14 
display of his facultic s for anothse rnigut 5 icf tht i ' 
Surely the principle of the Bill should be | } 
discussed on the sce yl re adinge, and tl: aroum I 
details in the Committee. Did the noble | deal 
Lord intend to invert the natural ordei hi ‘ ii LO 
of discussion, and debate the details betor pnc a nf hi 
the principle, and the principle after the | m ; 
details 7 hon. Leader, the Mem- | t li 
ber for Tamworth, had net taken that] i iN 
course, for hie had not only robe mto the Vv ni they 
principle of the Bill, but struck direc yal ¥ ii h 
its foundation | i t 
Lord Sta; fey: It may si the | i u 
Crenthen 1 trouble, i i OW prt ' 
it itis intended to | ured lo. | 
Gib a il cht 1 oecasi i 
\ ‘ : ! 
the Con hte i 
Mr. Sheil thank i ! i 
his kindness in intimatine the result of his | 
msultation with his new colleagues { 
the other side ol the House. The noble | | 
Lord had boldly stat that bh { 
question on religious scaashoriil 4. Tee jw 
hon. Member for ‘Panwworth had not said | thes | t : 
somuch : with his habitual caution and | and tliat 
characteristic skill, he had only dealt in} to the earth, not b 
insinuations, while the noble Lord, who] poison, but 
had not made any proficiency in prudence, | to bear saluta 


even with the aid of so valuab Te an in- 
structor as the right hon. the Member for 
Tamworth, with a ereat deal of franknes 

and he hoped with not a little honesty, a 
once let the truth escape from him, an 
declared that he would deny to Irelan: 
the same munic ipal institutions as had been 
conferred upon England, fiom sectarian, 
or, if he pleased so to call them, from reli 
gious considerations. How did this accord 
with the passage in the speech of the noble 


let eed OP 








Misiber “for Tamwort! 


that th ‘ | ! 
ihe Mom! 10} ( 
schools of aettat 
Baronet had r ( 





a | 1 
(il ‘1D jou 

1 ? 
declar l kde wD 
et t) ¢ 
when ( ut 
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would lead to the ascendancy of any party. | perty, the administration of local justice 
ffe was convineed that if the country were | to the Crown, ‘This in England they did 
veil governed, the religious discords that not dare to propose; this, in Ireland, 
were the bane of Ireland would die away. | please God and the people, they shall 
Even as it was, the Roman Catholics, mj never carry. No; we must have Muni- 








the exercise of whatever power they pos- 
sessed, never consulted their religious pre- 
ju lices or pre dik mre Llis collea leue in 
ihe second ¢ unty ¢ f Ireland was an Eng- 
lishman and Serene , with a larg 
Cromwellian estate, of whi ch he made the 
best and noblest use. In the 10 
county of W aterit d, two Protesta Li 
RR lusorave W ic TC- 
turned by the electors. 
5 es si 
i i other counti anino- 
ies of Trelan nented by thie 





law and the insti of the country, 








with whose reform would soon expire. 
Lol hi } ne oO a iti al 4 ya bionb, 
I lividual would lose all 
unbatural po while, beyond a doubt, 
‘ eCvei otl r ¢ i i Operty ould 
its 1 ial fluence But 
th hac i I th ( onservatives talk 
of relivions a itics? By whom are 
tlicy rn dulously fostered and main- 
bait | lo I if th pubiit jou als Wn 
fhich i f ! atthe emissaries of the- 
ological rancour whom they send, as incen- 
diaries, to propagate the worst feelines, 
dincule t detestation t] ih the coun 
iiv. Are not our clereyv d ited as sur 
y 
druffians ? are not their follower 
i yi i as yal ! d assassip 4 vod al 
{ Re} ptative i the [Trish ji pi 
i i »aASF itVi i ba ely {ol \V rmiup i 
t : the living God when 
uch lapet this isapplied to us, toou 
‘ pity { oul i | ion ( i ) 
‘ 1c] Pukey th a fee) ne or i it 
ble resentn produced in the nation 
i rt ¢ Ai what estimate ou hit to ve 
mM of those who first raise this reli- 
vious excitement, this miserable ‘* No-Po- 
pel howl, and, then avail themselves of 
it, for the purpose of party; and, in 


i 1 m _ - oP 4 c Da 
order to deprive us of the benefit of Brt- 


tish institutions, uppE al to the | 
‘ 


xeited, 


issions 


41 } " 
tnemsetves ¢ 


whi ey h he 
which they blow and'fan, and whose flame by 
he incendiary spirit of a factious theology, 
its fatal aliment, is unremittingly supplied ? 


P ‘1, 
i title 


1 to British institutions, 





} oh, Sp ee cas W- 

and have them we must and will, What 
' 1 . » 

is the yal f the Conservative ‘ to trans~ 
| 

fer the nomination of Sheritis, of Magis- 


management of pro- 


police, the 


of 


trates 
Liles, 


cipal, we have secured Parliamentary 
Reform. By the same polic y both coun- 
tries must be roverned ? and if Co srporations 


in Mngland have been submitted to po- 
pular control, mm the true sense of the 
word, * popular” Corporations must in Tre- 


Do you think that we 

, to acquiesce in any 
sure ioe of complete equality with 
Dou’t you know, that if you 
a province and a colony, and 
and parcel of if 
us what we and 
hearts must as 


land be ———— 


cut hit 


Kuoland ¢ 
treat 
not as 
you 


What your 


US aS 4 
yourselves 
justice, 
you that 


part 
Cail 


tell 


Teliise 


justice we rightly designate, a perilous 
— will be revived, and its discussion 
ili inevit ably be resuscitated, But if 
you ¢ nai reat International compact 





autial, practical elleet; it 
distinctions, natural and 
give us the same laws, 
he same rights, the same , the 
itutions ? if you us on a 
vel, and ¢ stablish a glorious parity 
between us; if you fill our hearts with the 
glorious consciousness of British citizen- 
ship, mn: feel that we are even as 
then you will not only have re 





privileges 
. 4 > 
yan 


place 


3 } 
nobie k 


p, and make us 


you ate 


futed the argument for Repeal, but you 
will have annihilated its pretence; you 


will not enly have removed the motive, 
. ° 1 

but cradicate d the d sive 5 and that you 

may act this wise part is the prayer of on 


at heart the interest and pea 


1 i ] . 
who held 


Of is couniry, and the glory of that creat 
empire of which it forms so essential, and 
of which £ trust that, ere long, it wil 
prove a prospe yous part. 

Col 3] ] ( molly said, t} tat thic bed spirit 
which prevailed in Irelanc A had not its origin 
in any Jealousy \ whiek the Protestants enter- 
tained of the Roman Catholics. It was 


Membei 
and his 
country 


lei 


reated by the hon. and learned 
who had just addressed the House, 

issociates, who went about the 
‘lasting the passions of the people in or 
to their own interested purposes 
The hon. and learned Member and his asso 
ciates were constantly declaiming in favour 
of what they called popular rights, but 
their real object was the subversion of the 
Protestant religion, and the dismemberment 
of the empire. He (Colonel Conolly) felt 


serve 








no jealousy of Roman Catholics—God 
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forbid that he should entertain such a fee! 

ing. Ele lived upon as good terms with his 
Roman Catholic neighbours as it was possi- 
ble for the hon. and Icarned Gentleman to 
do. The hon. and learned member in that 
House dealt largely in professions of phi- 
lanthropy and kindly feeling, but in other 
places there was no tongue which knew 
better than his how to give utterance to 
the most bitter spirit of acrimony. [fe 
(Colonel Conolly) would prove himself to 


be the friend of peace, by supporting Q 





cudeavouring to carry into effect the sug- 


; ih : 
gestions of the great statesman who 


below him ; 


> 


the hon. and Jearned gentleman, and those 





{ 
! } no f ehicss pte aly 
Dut in none OF thelr wes Qld 


welfare, or prosperity of Irclan 
did the hon. and learned Memtx 
practice those principles of philar 
which he professed to admire, | 


quently expounded. Such pre 
made only for the purpose of courti 
lar favour, and exciting the poy 


aid 
in Ireland. Let n 
that the hon. and 
the same game in Ire 
tended to play in that Tlouse. In that 
Flouse he indulged his auditors with classi- 
cal allusion and brilliant, but laboured anti- 
thesis, and above all he deprecated any 
thing like acrimony. But it must not be 
supposed that there were no acrimonious 


speeches made in ‘Tipperary—there the hon, 


stle of 


yr 1 = 
Such conauct as the tion, 


and learned Member was not the ap 
harmony and love. 
and Jearned Crentleman exhibited was a 





Gross and Ss andalous 
Order /| 

The Speaker said, the hon. and gallan 
Member must be aware that it was disoa 
derly to attribute deception to a ‘fember 
that House. 

Colonel Conally apologist ad to ti I ROUSE, 
but must say, in his own justification, thal 





the passions of the lower or 
trymen were worked upon in a w: 
it was horrifying to witness. [le woul 
now beg to correct a mis-statenien 
the Attorney-General for Ireland had made 
with respect to the Corporation of Naas. 
He had been requested by the Corporation 
of that town, in the vicinity of which he 
resided, to state that no bond or any other 
document had ever been executed for the 
purpose of transferring property of the Cor- 
poration to the patron of that borough. 
Some years ago it was proposed to conve; 
the corporate property to Lord Mayo, in 
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trust, but that design was never executed. | la 
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as the Bill in 
stalblish ‘ 


roduction of a system such 
present shape would go toe 
Lord John Russell: 1 am so perfectly 
atisticd with the speeches addressed to the 
(Touse by my right hon. F riends, and they 
have so fully conveyed my opinions, that Ido 
1ot consider it necessary to state my reasons 
for assenting to this plan of reform. I shall 
mly just observe, that if the amendment of 
he right hon. Baronet be carried, it will 
be incumbent on us to engage the services | 
of Sir Charles Wetherell, in order to be | 
dae 
gross an invasion of rights and y 
that which the right set Baronet contem.- 
plates. So far docs the astounding px ‘opo- 
sition of the right hon. rie td excced 
any thing ever proposed by us in the way 
of reform. I shall now state the course 
proposed to be taken by my right hon. 
Priend. 
be read < 
intoC ommittee on Monday nex 
to know whether the right hor Gentle- 
man will embody his propos tion in an 
instruction to the Commit bee or whether 
he willy 
mittee ? 
Sir Robert Peel: I will state at once 
that IT am desirous to give the House an 
opportunity of deciding between the two 
plans submitted to it ; 
{ shall simply move an 
8 Committee. If the 
wative that, [ shall not 
baa much trouble with resj 
tails. I will not vote for 
Bill, though | 
on which the 


second time eee and go 


instruction to 
House should 
eive the noble 
ect to th 

cond read- 


assent to 


on SEK 
ig of the 
of its principles—that 
“tinction Ob @xi 
totally 
£ the Bil: 


One 
sting abuses 

dissent from the 
ars to me 


because I other 


and it appe 


hi ie best course to ascertain the sense 
of the Lfouse as to the comparative merits 
of the two measures in this respect, is to 
move an instruction to the Committee on | 
Monday for the substitution of my propo 


sition in the place of that of the righ 


Centleman opposite. 


gees : 
Phe Bil was read a second time. 


—eeenseer 





Tuesday arch 
i UTES. Bills. Rea if t tim 
Read a third time :—Dear 
TYransfer of Aids, 
Petitions presented, By Lord ELiennonovuen from 
irav esend aid Dartford, for an Adjustment of Tithes, 


By the same, the Earl of Wesrmor®eLANpD 
of LLANDAFF, from several 


siastical Courts’ Consol 


and the Bi shop 
Places,—against the Eccle- 


at the Bar of the House against so | 
property as | 


= propose that the Bill should | 


andl wish | 


nove an amendment in the Com- | 


and with that vicw | 


is promis ed, | 


idation BilleeBy the Bishop of 


Li04 


(Ds } 


GLOUCESTER, 


Brighton Magistrates. 





from Cheltenham, for a Clause in all Railway 
Bills to prevent all Traitie on By the Marques 
of Lan from Amesbury, for Additional Time in 
the Repayment of the Sums borrowed by Parishes for the 

building of Workhouses; from Wareham, for the Bette: 
Adjusting of County Rates. —-By the Duke of Ricumonp, 
from Westbourn and Steyning, for Amending the New 
Poor-Law Act.—By Lord Ho.LLanp, from the Protestant 
Dissenters in the British Colonies in America, for Relief, 


sundays. 


SDOWNE, 





Bricuton Macistrrares.] Lord Teyn- 
ham rose to present a Petition from 
| Brighton, which he thought was well worthy 

of their Lordships” attention. The pett- 
| tion, which was signed by 300 respectable 
tradespeoy ple of Brighton, complained ge- 
nerally of the administration of justice in 
that town, and particularly of an order 
some time since issued by the Bench of 


| 


| Magiswates, by which offenders who were 
brought before them were denied the 
advantage of the attendance of an at- 


torney, or any professional man, to assist 
| them in repelling the charge that might 
be brought avainst them. The Petitioners 
stated, that in cases of imputed felony, 
‘it had been customary with the Bench at 
Brighton to permit the attendance of a 
solicitor, or some eg: person, on 
the part of the accused; but that of late 
the chairman of Petty Sessions, Sir David 
'Seott, had issued an order to the effect, 
that hereafter no person should be allowed 
to attend for any party accused in any 
|case whatsoever, except under special 
| circumstances, and by special permission 
of the Magistrates. This being the case, 
the petitioners prayed their Lordships, 
when the Prisoners’ Counsel Bill should 
come before them, to insert a clause which 
should render if compulsory on Magis- 
trates to allow parties accused before 
| them the it of professional skill and 
experience, if they are disposed to employ 
' them. There was one case of recent 
; occurrence in the towa, which had created 
a great sensation there, and which the 
petitioncrs had requested him to state to 
itheir Lordships. It was the case of a 
woman, named Mary Ann Booth, who 
was accused before the Magistrates by 
her employer, a chemist at Brighton, of a 
felony. When the case came on fot 
iearing, the woman’s attorney, whom she 
nad employed to conduct her case, was 
silenced by the Magistrates; and, upon 
the prosecutor's « evidence, added to some 
information which the Magistrates seemed 
to have obtained out of court, the woman 
was fully committed to Lewes gaol, upon 
the charge of felony. Subsequently, the 


ben 


I 
i 
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Grand Jury ignored the bill; bat the 
woman had been tmprisoned for some 
time, and her character, of course, had 
suffered not only from that circumstance, 
but from the nature of the charge which 
had been brought against her. ‘For this 
she had no redress whatever. She had 
written to the noble Duke (Richmond), 
the Lord-Lieutenant of the county, upon 
the subject, and she had also petitioned 
his Majesty and the noble Lord, the Seere- 
tary of State; but as far as he could learn, 
no satisfactory answer had as yet been 
given to those who interested themselves 
about the very important subject. 


{Marci 1} 





It was | 
not his intention to cast any imputation | 
upon the Brighton Magistrates, but it was | 


plain, from the facts he had stated, that! 


the system upon which they 
alteration. He had only further to ob- 
serve, that the Magistrates were in the 


habit, as he was informed, of directing 


acted required | 


indictments to be prepared before the | 


Grand Jury had found true bills 
he believed to be 
England. He had also to observe, that al 
though the Bill in the instance to which ms 
had particularly alladed, had been ignored, 
the Magistrates allowed the fees of counsel 
for the prosecution, and made an order 
for the payment of 72. 13s. 
county rates. 

The Duke of Richmond wi — to say 
a few words upon the subject of the peti- 
tion which the noble Lord had hand pre- 
sented, and also _— the remarks 
the noble Lord had made 
of Mary Ann Booth, which was not ci 
tained in the petition. 


the noble Eead stated, that the fccling of 


the town was embodied in this petition, | tl 





which he stated, further, was sig 
300 persons. 
amounted to 49,000 souls. This petition, 
then, signed by 300, was, of course, to be 
taken as expressive of the unanimous feel- 
ing of the town. He must be allowed, 


however, to state, that, as far as 


t 
i 


him to contain no charges whatever 
against the Magistrates. The petitioners did 
not deny that the Magistrates of Brighton, 
like every other judicial body in the king- 
dom, had the power to frame laws for 
the maintenance of orde and decoram in 
the courts over which t cy presided. If 
that point were disputed he (the Duke of 
Richmond) could quote many cases in 
which such a power had been confirmed 


upon the case | 


my 
[his 
Lis 


contrary to the law of 


brighton Mayistrutes LiOo 


’s Bench 
cones rned:; 


by decisions of the Court of King 
As far as the 
therefore, the app 

Fs, T 
charge a mine the M 


next to the 


petition was 
ared to be no specific 
vistrates. Ele came 


case referred to by the noble 


Lord. Mary Ann Booth was charged 
with a felony, and was attended before 


In the 
gentle- 
imper- 
magistrates, 
d to say to 
in a more 


the magistrates by an 
course of the investi 

man behaved with considerable 
tinence and insolence to the 
who, at length, were compell 


him, ‘© if you do not behave 


attorney, 


tion, this 


becoming manner, we will not allow you 
to plead.” In consequence of the treat- 
ment which the Magistrates received on 
this occasion, they made an order, which 
he would read to. their Rawr and 
which he was sure then Lordships would 
at once perceive was different from that 
set forth in the petition :—** Resolved, 


that, in future, no ubless espe- 
cially permit ted, 3} 
cate for any party accuse i before us; but 


it is not intended by this re 


attorney, 
i 


all appear as an advo- 


solution to 


prevent any attorney from bemg present 
land taking notes, nor from generally 
making suggestions or giving advice to 


out of the | 


which } 


In the first place, | 


were the terms of the 
order; yet t Lord asserted that 
the Magistra positively prohibited the 
attendance of attorneys except In special 
stances, and 


The se 


> mo 
iC noble 


. 
his client. 

7 
i 


cases, under special circum 
i 
by special permission. ‘The only Onyect 


of the Magistr ites In drawl 





was, to enforce the respec Oo 
| be observed to the Bench ; d 
-! the authority of the cle r! : 

trates for stating, that in no one 

during the twenty years’ experience of 

that officer, either before or after passing 

the reso ution in question, had he ever 
known a single ease in which the Magi 


The population of Brighton | ! 


1@ had | 
listened to the petition, it appeared to | 





trates had refused an 


before Gains oni in the ease of 
this one man, who was employed by 
Mary Ann Booth, and whose conduct to 


the Bench was indecorous and _ intolera 
ble. If there were any real ground of 
complaint against the Magistrates, was it 
probable that ont of so populous a town a 
petition should be sent up to be presented 
to that House, containing no more than 
300 signatures? He knew no gentlemen 
who devoted more time or more attention 
= the public service than ar Magistrates 
Brighton. Every one who knew that 
ll would be aware a its population 


was of a yery fluctuating character, and, 
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consequently, requiring at all times great 
vigilance ou the part of the Mi Wwistr ucy 
and police. ‘The facility of communica- 
tion between London and Brighton had 
rendcred the character of the population 
very similar in both; and this similarity 
of late years had been greatly increased ; 
for whenever the police of London made 
the neighbourhood here a little too hot for 
certain celebrated metropolitan characters, 
these distinguished gentry immediately 
determined on taking the advantage of a 
change of air, and usually sought the sea- 
shore at Brighton as the place be st calcu. 
lated to suit their particular cases, The 
Magistrates at Brighton held Petty Sessions 
twice a week. Did they keep a close 
court? On the contra it was notori- 
ous to every person who had ever becn at 
Brighton, or who ever read a Brighton news- 
paper, that two or three reporters for dif- 
ferent publications were invariably present. 
The wholesome control of public opinion 
was always upon the Magistrates of Brigh- 
ton. It was plain that the order com- 


ry, 


plained of was intended to apply only to, 


the individual who had misbehaved him- 
self, and was not intended to prevent 
the attendance of attorneys in ordi- 
hary cases, He now came to the case of 
a ) 

Mary Ann Booth. 


noble Lord had stated, that Mary 


that he knew not what power the Lord- 
Licutenant of the county had to control 
the decisions of the Mag ristracy ; addin, 

however, that if the 
ducted himself, if he 
any person to gaol, o1 exhibited on 


the 


Bench anything t} 


ordinary courts of law aflorded immediate | « 
| other 


means of redress. {f this woman had any 


re sal grou mid of con ipl nt 1‘ ral nst the Ma- { 


gistrates of Brighton, the proper mode of 


proceeding, instead of addressing him, 


would have been to direct her attorney to | 
commence proceedings in the Court of, 
it might be said that she | 
tor did 


King’s Bench, 
had not the means to adopt such a course ; 


but he (the Duke of Richmond) knew | 


enough of the people of Sussex to feel 
convinesd, that where a woman was in- 


jured, and sought redress, she would not | 
long be allowed to want the means of 
it was true also, that peti- | 
tions upon the subject had been sent to | 
' not afford to bring it before a court of law, 
| they ought at least to have rested content 


obtaining it. 


his Majesty and to the Secretary of State. 
The complaint was, that the woman was 


{LORDS} 


lt was true, as the! 
Ann} 
Booth had addressed a letter to him (the | 
Duke of Richmond), to which he replied | 


M. igistrate mis scons | 
ilk cally committed | 
| Was ever 
of partiality or favour, the | 


He (the 


(of Richmond) 
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sent to gaol illegally. In reply to that 
charge, he would simply read the depos 
tion of the prosecutor in the case, who was 
achemist named Colvil, residing in Castle 
square, Brighton, and being the owncr of 
a sodging- house in a ditlerent part of the 
town, i 1 which he employed Mary Ann 
= i asa servant, at the rate of 7s. a week 
wages, and an allowance of five per cent. 
on the rent of the lodgings wheuever they 
were let. Mr. Colvil complained to the 
Magistrates that his servant, Mary Ann 
Booth, had robbed him; and in his depo- 
sition he stated, that after giving th 
woman rept rated notices to leave the house, 
which she as repeatedly neglected to do, 
he at length went to the 1 house in person, 
aud on looking over the inventory with 
the accused, he found that a number of 
sheets, silver spoons, and other articles, 
were missing. Booth dented any know- 
ledge of them, but subsequently, in scarch- 
ing the house in Prestou-street, to which 
she had retired on quitting the prosecu- 
tor’s premises, a number of spoons, sheets, 
and other articles, having the prosecutor’s 
name upon them, were discovered, and 
number of duplicates were also found in 
Booth’s possession for articles which the 
pawnbroker produced, and which the pro- 
secutor proved to be his. Booth, when 
these discoveries were made, at once ad- 
initted that the articles found upon her, 
and those which she had placed in the 
hands of the pawnbroker, were the pro 
perty of the prosceutor. This was the 
deposition of the prosecutor, and he (the 
Duke of Richmond} would venture to say 
that no stronger or plainer case of felony 
made out. With such a deposi 
tion before him, added to the prisoner's 
admission, the Magistrate had no 
alternative than to commit her to 
But then the noble Lord said, that 
vill was thrown out by the Grand Jury. 
Duke of Richmond) did not pre 
tend to know how that had happened ; 
bills were often thrown out by Grand 
Juries. It was possible that the prosecu- 
not make the same statement 
before the Grand Jury that he had done 
before the Magistrates; but he (the Duke 
would ask whether any 
Magistrates, having such facts as he had 
described sworn before them, could have 
done otherwise than commit. If the par- 
ties who complained in this case could 
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aol, 


the 
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with the opinion of the Seerctary cf State, 
to whom they applied upon the 
Lord John Russell, in reply to th 
cation made to him, gave it as 
that there was nocase made outatall; and 
that it was one of the most frivolous and 


subj ct 
appli- 


vexatious charges ever brought as rainst a 


body of gentlemen. Such was the = i 
of Lord John Russell, after be had mad 
the fullest investigation into all the cir- 
cumstances of the case; 
repetition of that opinion he would leave 
the case, as now explained, in their Lord- 
ships’ hands. 

Viscount Strangford would not follow 
the noble Baron throueh his 
eulogium of a Bill yet to be 
fore the House, because he thought such 
a course 
venient. He would confine himself to the 
petition just presi nt d, with all the facts 
connected with whieh he had been made 
acquainted. What was more, he knew 
(what, perhaps, the noble Lord did not 
suspect that he knew) the seeret history of 
the mode in which, and the 
which, the petition had been got up. But 
a sense of what was due to the dignity of 
their Lordships restrained him from saying 
allhe knew. When th Lord gave 
notice of his intention to complain of the 
mal-adininistration of justice at Brighton, 
he concluded that, during the noble Lord’s 
stay there, some act ot felony or fraud 
had been committed : 
had sutlered it to go unpunished, 
thus supplicd the noble Lord 
tural and becoming occasi 
up in that House to vindicate the tnsulted 
law, and to arraign those through whose 
corruption or collusion its behests bad 
been interfered with. Ile was, however, 
happy to find that the noble Lord’s com- 
plaint against the Magistrates was, not that 
the 'y hic J suffered an offender 
but that they had fearlessly and manfully 
done their duty in endeavouring to bring 
the offender to justice. The noble Lord 
thought it hard that the prisoner should 
have been committed for trial in the face of 
the prosecutor’s subsequent declaration that 
he believed the goods were not taken with 
a felonious intention. Did the noble Lord 
forget that the law had most wisely deter- 
mined that the Magistrates, and not the 
prosecutors should decide upon the cha- 
racter of an offence, and whether an of- 
fender should be committed for trial or 
not? If it were otherwise, what would 


ani ip atory 


noble 


th al the Mag La FS eesae 
' 

and bae 

1 

with a na- 

+ 

' 


standing 


Casion Oo 


woe scape, 


practised upon, and, cither t 
his Opinion | 


and with the | 


brought be- | 


extremely irregular and tcon- | 


objec ts for! 


{Mancu 1} brighton Magestre te {itv 
Happ li ¢ Why, t he I tir il } th i 
terests of prosecnts rs would be constantly 

| 


motives, tin y might 
res, and 


ge 
noe doubt could be 


lenity « r less worthy 
be induced to withdraw their chat 
thus men of whose guilt 
entertained by any rational 
be suflered to escape. He believed that 
uch things had actually hap ened. Ile 
belie ved that Ca 
ecutors had been b: 


person would 


su 

Ses hye lo ccurres | whe re pro- 
ibed or boucht oif- 
and thus that notoraus Olle rick rs had 
escaped all punishment, except that which 
to some minds was no puntshment atall 
the scorn and the lo ithing of every Sock ty 
in which they had yet the audacity 
their unabashed front. ile re 
tremely that the noble Lord had not 
known, or had forgotten to inquire into 
all those circumstances of the case which 
had come to his knowledge, for sure he 
vas, that the noble Lord would not then have 
lent the sanction of his 


tO Teal 


SRELLE d ex- 


hieh moral charac- 


ter, and the powers of hus parliamentary 


weieht and talent, to the support of a case 
most paltry 
and the most a potent that had ever 


sufiered to weary the 


' } i } } 
which he believed to be tlie 


, 
beech 


patience or waste 


he tine of their Lordships’ L{ouse. 

The Earl of Chiche 
BS ith in the neighbourhood of Brighton, 
begeed to state that there was not the 
slightest foundation for any of the ch: ges 


ster, as a Magistrate 


‘ sibs 
brought awainst the Magistrates of Brig 


ton, either iu the petition or in the case ol 


the woman alluded to by the noble Lord. 

bit be read wither state tt LL Liste d 
4 : , t } 

4 the fech i Lisiattion Which Wa 


alleged in thi petluion to exist ag Uist lic 


a4 ‘ at 
WLAL ISL { il ¢ i ] i i lite Wa wt 
1 | We . . ; . t | ' 
in which yUuStice was admins tered by them 
} " e 1 ’ ' { ' 

he wveHcvea ait tbe Uni rsal cine ol 
1 i i} } } 

1 wh Xe} iil rood iS cxaclly 


ihe reverse 

Phe Lerd Chancellor wished to ofjcr a 
few words upon this subject. Feeling 

he did the | 
Magistrates at all times consi 
dered it to be the bounden duty of every 
man to protect them whenever they 
ub justly or vexatiously charged with mis- 


The circumstances of this case 


° ? 
sibility under which 


B real respon 


acted, he 
were 


conduct. 
were made known to him some time since. 
A petition was sent up to his noble Friend, 
the Secretary of State, containing certain 
allegations. ‘This petition was communt- 
cated to via, and on looking it over ther« 
seemed to be one allewation which required 
explanation. It was “alleged that the Ma. 
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gistrate had acted not o1 ily npon the evi 
dence which had been produced before 
him im court, but upon some other infor- 
mation which he had obtained by means 
which were not known. Upon that point, 
therefore, a communication was made to 
the Magistrate; in reply to which he (the 
Lord Chancellor) received a most satisfac- 
tory answer. The ground of the allega- 
tion originated in a mistake, which arose 
in this way: After having heard the whole 
of the facts of the case, the Magistrates, 
as usual, retired into their private room to 
tnedider what course they should take. 
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Coming back into the presence of the.pri- 


soner, and communicating the result 
their deliberation, it was possible that they 
might have made some allusion to what 
had passed between themselves during 
their consultation, as well as to the frets 
which bad been adduced before the public, 
and thus an impr ssion arose in the minds 
of the prisoner's frie — iat they had been 
hearing evidence out of court. The Ma- 
gistré ites, on be Ing sete ito bv the Necre- 
tary of State, positively de nied that they 
had acted upon any other evidence than 
that which hed been adduced before them 
in open court. Their Lordships had 
heard from the noble Duke (Richmond) the 
nature of the evidence given before the 
Magistrates. Te abstain from 
making any observation upon that evi- 
dence; but he would ask if, upon such 
deposition as that of the pros 
Magistrates had not committed the party 
they would not have been 
and unpardonable breach of duty What 
took place before the Grand Jury it w 
impossible for their Lordships to 
know; but they did know what had taken 
pl ice before the Ma sistrates; and looking at 
the facts there sw: re, he would say that a 
more clear case of felony could not be. As 
to the order complained of in the petition, 
with respect to the attendance of attor- 
neys, upon that point the Magistrates did 
nothing more than they were allowed to 
do by law; and in this instance they no 
doubt acted from good cause. From all 
that had been stated, as well as from all 
he knew of the circumstances of the case, 
he had not the slightest doubt but that the 
Magistrates did in this case merely what 
they were in duty bound to do. 

Lord Teynham said, it was true that this 
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ecutor, the 
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petition was not signed by the majority of 


the town; but it was signed by three hun- 
dred persons, all of whom, as he was in- 
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formed, were very respectable . He begged 
that the petition might be read, in order 
that the Honse might judge whether i 
was worthy of the treatment it had received 
Petition laid on the Table. 
HOUSE OF COMMONS 
Tuesday, March 1, 


Committee on Rartiways.| Mi 
Poulett Thomson stated to the House the 
course he proposed it should pursue. By 
the Report of the Committee which h: ul 
been circulated with the votes, hon. Mem- 
bers would be aware of the recommenda 
tions of the Committee: and he should 
call upon them to concur in a series of re- 
solutions embodying those recommenda- 
tions. The first would be, that it be an 
instruction to the List-Committee upon 
every Bill, to obtain specific information 
on all the pointsadverted to in the Report 
The object of it was, that all the intelligence 
that could be furnished regarding par 
ticular railroads should be laid upon the 
Table. ‘The next resolution ici di- 
List-Committees, and the at 
tendance of Members upon those Com 
mittees. The third had for object the 
eiving time for the nomination of Membe: 
upon LaicCommiih es in caseswhere there 
were competing lines of railroad, in orde: 
that contending parties might come to an 
if they thoucht fit, 


compare itive 


1836, 


visions In 


amicabl: arrangement, 
and have the 
by the same body of Members. ‘The | 
resolution was directed against giving ad 
ditional time to Committees to make thei 
Reports on competing lines of railroad, ex- 
cepting under special circumstances. Thy 
fifth resolution would be that whenever 
the report of a Committee related to thre: 
vatlroads with common ferminz, the House 
would takeit into consideration, and discuss 
the subject on Tuesdays prior to the debate 
upon any pending motions. The reasons 
for these resolutions would be found in the 
Report on the Table. ‘The Committee by 
which these resolutions were framed had 
had two points to consider; first, how 
special information could be obtained for 
the House on the different plans; and 
secondly, to take care that no injustice was 
done to those plans which had been sub- 
mitted, in thecourse of the present Session, 
upon the faith of the existing standing 
orders, Whatever might be the opinion 
of the Committee as to the fitness of the 
plan as to the nomination of the List-Com- 


merits decided 


for urth 
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mittee, and as to the standing orders, it had 
been found impossible to suggest any al- 
teration as regarded Railroad Bills intro- 
duced in the present Session. 
mittee had directed its best attention to a 
system that had prevailed to a certain ex- 
tent—that of votes in Committees being 
made rather a matter of favour than of 
loment, Next, it had had to consider 
the best means of making the House ac- 
quainted with such information as night 
guide its ultimate decision; that it might 
not be a tribunal called upon to determin: 


T he ¢ Com- 


pile 


upon the merits without the means of 


knowing what those merits were. One 
point had been mentioned and favourably 
received during the former discussion, viz. 
the propriety of reierring railroads with 
different lines and the same terminz to er 
same Committee. The Committce hac 
been most anxious torecommend hat p aa 
thinking that great advantage would result 
from it; butin justice to the different 
Bills, it had been found impossible to 
adopt it. It was rendered impossible 
partly because the Bills would be tn various 
stages: one might have passed the second 
reading, and another might have passed 
only the first reading —these could not be 
referred at the same time to the same 
Committee, because the Bill that had only 
been read a first time might be thrown out 
on the second reading. It had therefore 
heen thought best that such Bills should 
be referred to the ordinary List-Committce, 
but with an anxious desire that the con- 
flicting parties should by consent go be- 
fore the same Committees, ‘The Reporton 
the Table therefore recommended that the 
House should give every facility to such an 
arrangement. For this purpose it was 
suggested that some time should elapse 
before the lists were fixed, in order that 
parties might have time to come to an un- 
derstanding if they thought fit. Such 
were the principal points in the resolutions 
of the Committee, but it had not thought 
fit to enter into any question of conditions : 
it had considered the [louse the proper 
tribunal for the conditions on which rail- 
roads should be granted, if any were 
thought necessary. It had been the most 
anxious desire of the Committee to do all 
that was best under the circumstances, and 
to remove all difliculties that were capabii 
of being overcome. At present all it’ was 
necessary for him to do was, lo move the 
frst resolution he had stated. 

Sit Harry Verney s vd, that he felt mt his 
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duty to propose that another select Com- 
mittee should be appointed to take all the 
circumstances more fully into considera. 
le believed that ratlroads were ab- 


<7] Y y } 1 .OT 
SOUT ly necessary to Maivltain the com- 


mercial and manufacturing superiority of 
this country, and fis « bye t was, that the 
fullest consideration should be given to 
the diilerent lines propose Ei rder that 
that which offered the greatest advant izes 


might be adopted. At present it seemed 
to him that most of these schemes had been 
undertaken for the promotion of local and 
not of national, tuterests: and, in soni 
eases, he had no doubt that pubiie benetit 
hac veceh § icrificed to pris ile pi fit. ile 
thought that some body, in the shape ofa 
Royal Commission, should be constituted, 
with supreme power to ex imine and deeide 
on the merits of conflicting plans, and to 
recominend that to the Legislature which 
seemed most worthy of advption. The 
members of this Commission he w re se 
he En- 
gineers in his Majesty’s service, associated 
with other known and competent indi- 
viduals; and they would have to give their 
opinion and advice to the King in council. 
le had given notice of a motion for the 
appointment of another Committee, and it 
was his intention to persevere in it. 
Colonel Schthorp admitted, with the hon. 
Baronet opposite, that many of these un- 


lect principally from officers of 


de rtakings had emanated from local in- 
‘ | — . me 

terests, without any regard to national 

ones. H ‘2 d no hesitation in saying, that 


upon grounds of public duty, in preference 
to private interests, he had taken every 
undertakings 
He wished to put 
the public apon their guard with respect to 
them, for he was afraid Ministers were 
not inclined to give the subject due con- 
sideration. He thought time ought to be 
given for investigating the subject, for in 
some points the resolutions proposed by 


. ’ 
means of Opposing these 
from DeSluhing to end. 


the right hon. Gentlemen opposite were 
not sufhicie ntly specific. Every yY Opportu- 
nity ought to be given of entering into 
the merits or demerits of the subject, and 
though he might agree with many of the 
resolutions proposed by the right hon, Gen- 
tleman, yet he was so satistied of the good 
eflects of further del ay that he should vote 
with the hon, Baronet opposite for the ap- 


potuts nf of a Scleet Comm ittee, Ile 





thoneht that Ww the whole ef the proposed 
Brils eould b postponed untila EXt Session 
it would be very desirable tle had same 
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additional resolutions to propose, but he 
would postpone doing so at the suggestion 
of the right hon. Gentleman opposite till 
the great question was decided. He was 
much afraid, if these undertakings went 
on, that many who had embarked in them 
would find, that they had lost their all. 
Many persons had realised large fortunes— 
ten, twenty, and even eighty thousand 
pounds—by these railroad speculations, 
After some further remarks the hon. and 
gallant Member concluded by stating his 
intention of supporting the amendment for 
the appointment of a Select Committee. 

Sir George Strickland felt, that it swas 
desirable to introduce some plan by which 
Railroad Bills should be more attentively 
and patiently considered than they had 
hitherto been. 
the Committee on Railroads, and had 
hoped on entering the Committee that they 
should have been able to have devised 
sume general rules for the better manage- 
ment of the business relating to these 
Bills; but he found that upon mature con- 
sideration in the Committee it was im- 
possible, under the circumstances, to do 
so. It depended, he thought, on the 
Hlouse itself to give a more patient con- 
sideration to this subject, and to pay a 
greater attention than they were in the 
habit of doing to private Bills of this 
nature. 

Mr. Potter thoucht, that a great im- 
provement might be made in the mode in 
which the juries for assessing compensation 
were appointed; and he wished that 
greater attention should be paid to the pro- 
tection of the rights of way, as far as public 
paths and thoroughfares were concerned, 
Suflicient attention was not paid to these 
points. 

Lord George Lennox complained that so 
many Railway Bills should be referred to 
the same bc and he regretted 
that the Report of the Committee on Rail- 
ways had not recommended that no Mem- 
ber of the House should be a Member of 
a Committee on any Bill for the form- 
ation of railway of which he was a 
director or a shareholder. 

Mr. Hume thought that too much at- 
tention was paid to private interests in the 
consideration of Bills relating to Railways. 
The points of greatest importance to be 
considered by Committees were, _ first, 
whether there was a probability of the 
Railroads being carried into effect; and 
next, whether, if carried into effect, the 
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He had been a member of 
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public interest would be benefited. He 
was of opinion, however, that until a 
proper tribunal was established for deciding 
on the merits of these Bills, no authority 
could be relied on except that of the whole 
House. We was willing to admit, that the 

object of the hon. Bai gncmboities 
was a vood one, and that the instruction 
which that hon. Member had Ronen was 
one calculated to produce a public benefit. 
But the first step which the House should 
take was to provide a proper tribunal for 
these Bills. Fifteen Members would be 
sufficient to constitute a Committee, and 
he would suggest that not less than twelve 
should form a quorum. When less than 
twelve attended, the proecedings of the 
Committee ought to be suspended, a Report 
made to the House, and the Members who 
were absent called to account. Let the 
Committee be drawn by ballot, and the 
first fifteen be held to constitute the Coin- 

mittee, unless objections were made, such 

as hi ad been suggested by the noble Lord 
(Lord G. Lennox) —namely, the being di- 
rectors or shareholders of the company, 
which he thought was a disqualification, 
He should object to the resolutions pro- 
posed by the right hon, Gentleman, unless 
the House thought it fit to adopt the plan he 
had suggested—-namely, that of a limited 
Committee to be made responsible to the 
louse for their conduct. 

Lord Stanfey said, that in the Committee 
of fifteen, which had framed the resolu- 
tions, the only absent Member was the 
hon. Member for Middlesex. That hon. 
Member had given his attendance only for 
two or three hours the first day of sitting. 
It was true he had propounded the pro- 
position just put by him to the House; it 
was not acceded to, and be never gave the 
Committee his company afterwards. The 
Committee had decided that no alteration 
should be made in the nature of the tribunal 
in the present Session, because they were 
willing to see how the existing form would 
work before they adopted a new one. 
Besides, they had taken every pre- 
caution to secure the attention and strict 
attendance of hon. Members—by propos- 
ing that those who were absent should 
be reported to the House—that the names 
of every hon. Member who divided should 
be recorded in every division and submit- 
ted to the House also; and moreover, 
that every hon, Member should state his rea 
sons for his yote, and give the cause which 
led to his conyietion, The proposition 
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of his hon. Friend the Member for 
Buckingham, was impracticable. it 
would be impossible for one Committee to 
decide on all the applications before Par 

liament. At that moment there were no | 


less than fifty-seven schemes 


before the House, or in various stag 


progress——a fact which needed only to be | 


uid 


known to prove that it would be impos ible 


for any set of men to report singly on 
them. With regard to the proposition 
of the hon. Member for Middlesex, he 


thought it might be considered next Ses- 
sion; but he was sure it would be any- 
thing but an advantage to the public to 
consider it at prescut. As far selecting 
the Committees by ballot went, he would 
only say, that when the time consumed in 
an election ballot was considered, it would 
be anything but a saving of it to adopt 
the hon. Member's preposition. With 
respect to appointing a separate Committee 
for each Bill he should simply observe, 
that if the hon. Member’s suggestion were 
acceded to, of having fifteen or twenty 
Members to cach Committee, with the 
present number of Bills—fitty-seven— 
before the House, 855 Members would be 
required out of a House composed of 658. 
When all these things were considered he 


as 


was sure the House would agree with him | 


that the Committee had acted wisely in 


recommending no alteration at present in | 


If in the course 
‘rested by them 
the ends | 


the form of the tribunal. 
of trial the system sug 
should be found insufici ient for 
it was designed to 
be for the House to 
would be likely to give more satisfaction. 
It was proposed as a temporary, 
permanent arrangement, and on thes 
grounds he supported the Resolutions. 
Mr. George F. Young said, that though 
the House and the country were 
indebted to the Committee, yet, 
grounds adduced by the hon. 


on the 


their Resolutions did not give’entire satis- 
faction. Neither did he “think the noble 
Lord’s defence then partook of his usual suc- 
cess in matters of that nature. He was 
of opinion, that some improvement in the 
constitution of the tribunal was necessary ; 
and as it was important to the public, it 
should be effected at once. Vith 

many Bills for Railways before Parliament 
any evil which might result from imme- 

diately doing it, would be deadlines 
by the good it would produce 


So 
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: a 
for railways 


of | 


secure, then it would | 
adopt any other which | 


notas al] 


deeply | 


Member for | 
Middlesex, he was bound to say, he thought | 


| Mr. Harvey si sted, that a mode of 
} ao the diifteulti in connexion with 
| the question of railways, would be to 
r- | make it Incaumber h projectors to submit 
| their several p! he [Lome Othee si 
!} months at | t before the meeting of Pat 
liament, say, on the Ist of A ist in each 
year 3 and O a i sum of money 
| suffices to de y the expense of cugineers 
i S 
} in surveying and reporting the respective 
| lin oF raidway Crovernment w ld tha 
iY bab it tl tins of t ti icnht, 
| to point out to the Tor those plans 
vhich wel I 4 bl | hy that 
means a great savi ot 14 ! trouble 
to th House, and of > pense to the » parties 
would take plac 3 In his « pp! nion the 
Resolutions of the Committee wonld bh 
productive of great advantage, though he 
would freely admit the y were open to much 
comment and objection. But, on the 
whole, it were better that any further pro 
ceeding should be deferred as to the con- 


that acrude 
lo . ¢] b A 


stitution of the tribunal, than 


1 iil as F an 
and hasty measure should be a 











the House. The hon. Membc ted 
to the suggestion of the noble a) the 
Member for Sussex, on the ground that 
there were indirect influences, oe if 
not more powerful, than the direct one of 
| being » registered proprictor o1 shan 
| holder: and h dmitted that he wa 
shareholder | is well as many other 
. Members whom he could name, but 





dies nic d that it could have any influence on 


i his opinions. Another suggestion which 


he should venture to make was, that the 
| Committee should not hear too many 
| ¢ ‘ounsel; one on each side would be 


h, and it would save time and expense 
arno more. If, however, the sugges- 


1 


noble Lord was to be adopted, 


ecnoue 
| to he 


| tion of th 


he (Mr. Harvey) should further propose, 
that no hon. Member having interest, 
direct or contingent, in railroads should 


¢ allowed to take part in the proceedings 


of the Committee. 
| Lord George Lennox had not meant to 
| allude personally to the hon. Member > 


| and he must state that neither himself not 
any Member of his family had any interest, 
contingent or direct, in any line of railway 
before Parliament. 

Mr. Gis? 
shares 


aid, that he 
in : railway sp culation, 


IOTNE Sa Vas a pro- 


prietor of 








, | and that nothine which had been said 
fon the subi ct should induce him to throw 
them away 
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before the House involves matters of con- 
siderable importance to the public, and in 
which it is evident the public take a deep 
and proportionate interest. [ admit, Sir 
that the noble Lord has made out a strong 
prima facie case in favour of the propriety 
of excluding from these Committees the 
shareholders and Members who had a 
direct interest in the matters brought 
before them; and if the principle of 
security involved in 


Committee on 


) his sucgestion be 
adopted, I think it ought to be applied 
much more extensively. But, Sir, the 
security he purposes to attain, is, in my 
opinion, a false security, and more calcu- 
lated to deceive the public than to effect 
any practical benefit. I apprehend that 
the man least liable to suspicion of acting 
unjustly is he whose interest is most 
notorious in the question, and who has 
a considerable stake depending on its 
decision. But this interest is not always 
so apparent, though perhaps really as 
great, in the case of the man whose 
estate is cut through by the railroad, 
and who has an opportunity afforded 
him of making his own terms with the 
Company—or in the case of the man 
who would be greatly though privately 
benefitted by its execution. Tow can 
such cases be met? If the noble Lord 
does not exclude all who may possibly be 
interested in the question, he acts in oppo- 
sition to his own principle. But it really 
appears to me, Sir, that it will be im- 
possible to exclude altogether the influence 
of private and remote interests in the 
consideration of these affairs, and that it 
will be better to leave it to the private 
honour and judgment of an individual so 
interested, whether he should attend on 
the Committee or not. The hon. Member 
for Middlesex said, that he still thought 
it very possible to adopt precautions 
against interested decisions ; and the hon. 
Member for Tynemouth thought that a 
tribunal to adjust all the claims of property 
interfered with would be very desirable, 
and ought to be established. It would 
certainly be very desirable to form such 
an arrangement, and if it could be eflected 
it ought to be. But, Sir, it cannot be 
accomplished, at least during the present 
Session. The noble Lord has said, that 
there were fifty-seven Bills for Railroads at 


present before the House, and it is a, 


settled point that a Select Committee 
cannot enter on business with less than 


fifteen Members This would there fore, 
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require above 800 Members for railroads 
alone. But there are numbers of private 
Bills for other objects than railroads. 
[ believe the number of private Bills 
amounts altogether to 200, which would, 
if this arrangement were adopted, demand 
a House of 3,000 Members to supply them 
with Select Committees. The Ministers 
themselves would be liable to be called on 
to contribute to the progress of the rail- 
roads, and their evidence received, like 
others, before Select Committees. [ repeat, 
Sir, that there is no time this Session to 
take suflicient precautions, as a means of 
security, for the proper and efficient work- 
ing of this Select-Committee system. It 
will not effect the object, to take fifteen 
by ballot indiscriminately from the whole 
louse, for the majority may be com- 
pletely ignorant of the locality in question, 
as well as of the principles involved in the 
establishment of railroads. Again, seven 
of the elected may be impartial men, and 
eight may be notoriously interested. What 
is then to be done? [If you act on thie 
noble Lord’s principle you must make 
them stand aside. You must provide for 
their exclusion by introducing the right of 
challenge into your arrangement. You 
must, in short, to insure the proper work- 
ing of such a system, provide a vast 
number of regulations. The most serious 
practical objection, however, is the want 
of attendance of a suflicient number of 
Members to enable the House to enter on 
a proper comprehensive selection for such 
Committees. You may say, | will compel 
every Micmber to attend by a special and 
comprehensive order; but will you make 
no allowance for illness or accident ? 
[An Hon. Member: Nothing easier.] 
Nothing easier! Nothing is easier said ; 
and that’s the answer everyone is inclined 
to make to objections that cannot other- 
wise be got rid of. Will you have a Call 
of the House upon every Select Committee 
to insure their fullattendance? It is pro- 
vided, that if three out of fifteen Members 
be absent, the Committee will be closed 
for the day—a Resolution which would 
put itimto the power of any three Members 
opposed to the Bill to stay away and put 
the parties to great inconvenience, by pro- 
racting the proceedings, or perhaps defeat 
itentirely. A hundred other cases equally 
likely to oceur might be stated as tending 
to make us slow in adopting the views of 
the hon. Member. Further, | must remind 
the House, that all the private Bills before 
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it have been introduced, and all the conse- | 
quent expense incurred, on the faith of the | 
existing regulations; and though the 


Motion now submitted may be calculated | 
to effect good at a future day, it would be | 


most unfair to introduce it, aid apply it 
to those before us. Therefore, being quite 
inapplicable to the existing state of private 
business, and the private Bills now before 
the House, I feel myself bound to oppose 
the views of the hon. Member for Middle- 
sex. 

Viscount Sandon wished that Commit- 
tees should exercise a subse quent, as wel 
as a previous, right of investigation and 
control over railroad affairs by ‘the exami- 
nation of engineers and others concerned 
therein. He wished also to remind the 
House of the injury likely to result to the 
public service by allowing those Companies 
to exercise an unlimited right of toll. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer agreed 
in the necessity of framing some protec- 
tion against the power of the Directors to 
institute a monopoly of price; for, suppose 
a line running from London to Bristol, 
it would be very desirable to engage it in 
the service of the Post-Office. This 
arrangement would, however, throw into 
the hands of the Company a power of 
charging their own price, in reference to 
which it would be not unwise in the Post- 
Office to take care that the country shoul: 
not in future be burthened thereby. It 
would, therefore, be advisable to introduce 
a clause in favour of the Post-Office in 
the general regulations applicable to each, 
compelling these Companies to carry the 
mails at a certain fixed rate—at least not 
permitting them to charge the Post-Office 
more than they charged others for similar 
parcels. 

Mr. Warburton remarked, that it had 
appeared very extraordinary and unac- 
countable to behold individuals sitting in 
Committee to consider the propriety of a 
railroad in which they were themselves 
Proprietors and Directors. He would 
suggest the propriety of the Chairman of 
each Committee examining every individual 
who took a part in the investigation or ap- 
peared before it, touching his private 
interest in the matter. He thought there 
would be little difficulty in striking a Com- 
mittee of fifteen proper individuals. {le 
would take the list of the House as it now 
stood, and make Members declare whether 
they would act or not. He thought that 
on any oce sasion thirt 
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le- 


| might be found ready and quite inc 
pe ndent, impartial, and unobjectionable in 
| every point of vie Ww. 

Lord Granville Somerset was understood 
to recommend that the powers of investi- 
| gation and regulation which it was pro- 
| posed to bestow on the Committees, should 
| be applicable to those railroads already 
established, as well as to those in progress 
of formation, and for which persons were 
now seckine railroad Bills to establish 
them. 

The Sneaker read the 
| lutions, 


following reso- 
and put the question on eac 


| sercatim -— 


1. Resolved, that Committees on Railway 
Hille Al ra int bes fat] ame 7 
} bills Go Inquire into the followin 


{and report specially thereupon, when they 
report the respective Bills to the — 

As “0 the proposed capiti ri of "the ‘ompany 
formed for the execution of ae t, and 
the amount of any loans w ich they may be 
empowered to raise under de , 
the Bill; the amount of shares subscribed for, 
and the deposits pal | thereon, the names and 
residences of the directors or provisional 
Committee, with the 


matters, 


| am unt of s 
taken by each; the number of shareholders 
who may be considered as having a local 


subscribed for by them, and the number ot 
other parties, and the capital taken by them 
a statement of the number of shareholders 


} 
} . e } 
subseribing for 2,000/. and upwards, with 


their names and residences, and the amount 
for which they have subscribed. 

The sufficiency o1 ps sufficiency for agricul 
tural, commercial, ufacturing, or other 
purpo os, of th ; aa 
and of communication between the proposed 
termini, stating the present amount of traffic 
by land or water, the average charges made 


for passengers and goods, and time oceupi 


ent means of conveyance 


The number of passengers, and the weight 
and description of the goods expected upon 
| | I 


the paper railway. 

ihe amount of income expected to arise 
from the conveyance of passengers and goods, 
and in what proportion ; Stating also generally 
the description of goods from which the 
largest revenue is anticipated. 

Whether the proposed railroad be a com- 
plete and integral line between the termini 
specified, or a pe rt of a more extended plan 
now in contemplation, and likely to be here- 
after submitted to Parliament “and to what 
extent the calculations of remuneration de- 


pend on such contemplated extension of the 


oy 








forty Members | per 


line. 

Whether any, and what, cor mp ting lines of 
railroad there are existing: and whether any, 
and what, are in progress or contem; lation : 
and to state, so far as cireun stance > will 

mit, in what respects thie propo d line 

20 


provisions of 


interest in the line, and the amount of capital 
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superior or inferior to the other lines, if there 
be ary. 

To state what planes on the railway are 
proposed to be worked, either by assistant 
engines, stationary or locomotive, with the 
respective lengths and inclinations of such 
planes. 

To advert to any peculiar engineering diffi- 
culties in the proposed line, and to report the 
manner in which it is intended they should be 
overcome. 

To state the length, breadth, and height, 
and means of ventilation of any proposed tun- 
nels, and whether the strata through which 
they are to pass are favourable, or otherwise. 

To state whether, in the lines proposed, 
the gradients and curves are generally favour 
able or otherwise, and the steepest gradient, 
exclusive of the inclined planes above referred 
to, and the smailest radius of a curve. 

To state the length of the main line of the 
proposed line of the railroad, and of its 
branches respectively. 


Committee on Railways. 
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2. Resolved, that this House will not pro- 
ceed with the further consideration of Report 
of any Bill, until it has received from the 
Committee specific replies in answer to each 
of the questions contained in the foregoing 
resolutions. ‘ 

3. Resolved, that the Clerk of every Com- 
mittee on a Railway Bill do take down the 
name of every Member attending the Com- 
mittee on each day; and if any division shall 
take place in the Committee upon any of the 
matters which the Committee are directed to 
inquire into by the preceding resolution, or 
upon the Special Report in respect of such 
matters, the Clerk do take down the names of 
Members voting in any such division, dis- 
tinguishing on which side of the question they 
respectively vote; and that such Bills be 
given in with the Report to this House. 

4. Resolved, that in order to afford time for 


Agricultural Distress. 


the proper discussion of the Reports on Rail- 


way Bulls, this House will upon every Tuesday 
proceed in the first place to the consideration 


To state generally the fitness, in an 
engineering point of view, of the projected 
line of railroad. 

If it be intended that the railroad should 
pass on a level any turnpike road or highway, 
to call the particular attention of the House to 
that circumstance. 

To state the amount of the estimates of the 
cost or other expenses to be incurred up to 





of reports on such Bills; provided, however, 
that three or more such Bills have been re- 
ported, and stand for further consideration of 
Report. 

Sessional Order, that this House will not 
receive any Report of any Private Bill after 
Monday, the 6th day of June next read. 

5. Resolved, that with regard to such Rail- 
) roads as are classed as competing lines of 
the time of the completion of the railway, and | Railroad, this House will not enlarge the time 
whether they appear to be supported by ! for making any such Report, as has been the 
evidence, and to be fully adequate for the | practice in former Sessions of Parliament; 
purpos>. ; ; | and that the said Order be peremptorily en- 

‘Jo state what is the estimated charge of the | forced in this Session,in respect of Railway Bills. 
annual expenses of the railroad when com-| 6, Resolved, that when any Railway Bill 
pleted, and how far the calculations on which | has been read the second time and committed, 
the charge is estimated have been sufticiently | this liouse will not immediately nominate the 


a 


i 
k 
: 
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J 
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proved, 

Whether the calculations proved in evi- 
dence before the Committee have satisfactorily 
established that the revenue is likely to be 
sufficient to support the annual charges of the 
maintenance of the railroad, and still allow 
profit to the projectors. 

The number of assents, dissents, and neuters 
upon the line, and the length and amount of 
property belonging to each class traversed by 
the said railroad, distinguishing owners from 
occupiers; and, in the case of any Bill to 
vary the original line, stating the above parti- 
culars with reference to such parties only as 
may be affected by the proposed deviation, 

‘lo state the name or names of the engineers 
examined in support of the Bill, and of those, 
if any, examined in opposition to it. 

Yo state the main allegation of any petition 
or petitions which may have been reierred to 
the Committee, in opposition to the preamble 
of the Bill, or to any of its clauses; and 
whether the allegations have been considered 
by the Committee, and, if not considered, the 
cause of their not having been so. 

To state, in addition, any circumstances 
which, in the opinion of the Committee, it is 
desirable the House should be informed of. 


Committee, but appoint some future day for 
| such nomination, with an interval of at least 
' three clear days between the day of the second 


! 


| reading and the day for the nomination of the 
| Committee. 

Resolutions agreed to. 

AcricuLrurat Distress.] Mr. Eaton, 
| in rising to present a petition, said, Sir, I 
‘trust the House will grant me_ their 
| indulgence for a few moments while I 
once again refer to the extreme difficul- 
ties which now prevail in presenting pub- 
lic petitions. I have received a most im- 
portant petition from Cambridgeshire and 
the Isle of Ely, and although I am at this 
moment so unwell that my medical adviser 
desired me not to quit my bed, still I con- 
ceived it my duty to the petitioners to use 
every means in my power to present their 
petition, I hold in my hand an import- 
ant petition signed by a very numerous, 
loyal, and most respectable body of the 
landowners and yeomanry of the county 
of Cambridge and Isle of Ely. It com- 
prises signatures of men of every political 
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shade of opinion, 
seeking for redress 
present embarrassed and almost hopeless 
state. The grievances which have long 
weighed so heavily — the agriculturi r 


Remuneration to 


and justice in their | 


classes of this land, now press with such j 


extreme severily upon a ‘onnected with 
the cultivation of the der 
great reason to belicve and 





’ 
' 


large portion of the rent of England is | 


paid, not from the profits of the farmers, 
but from the little capital amassed by 
honest indus stry in better times; and that 
this resource is now exhausted. I beg to 
submit to the House that the distress of 
this part of the community is felt wit 
ditional pressure by the honest and indus- 
trious labourer ; and I must say, that the 
patient and hard-working hi isb undmen are 
most deserving of the public sympathy 
and assistance. 


quently preferred their most humble peti- 
tions to this honourable House, in the 
hope that they would be deemed worthy 
the consideration of the Legislature; and 
they again entreat the 
House to their just demands; that they 
are in full hopes that their distress (which 
must be admitted by all) may be alle- 
viated by the intervention of Parliament; 


but hitherto, unhappily, little or no relief 


has been afforded to them. I now con- 
gratulate the petitioners and the countiy 
on the appointment of an Agricultural 
Committee within these walls, which, al- 
though not composed as fully as I could 
have hoped, of a larger proportion of the 
representatives of strictly agricultural 


salutary measures to prevent the 
rence of it for the future. I now beg to 
submit that the petition be read, and sub- 
mitted for the further consideration of the 
Agricultural Committee. 

Agreed to. Petition referred. 


Remuneration to Mepican Men 
AT Inquests.] Mr. Wilks presented a 
petition from a medical gentleman named 
Barker, in favourof the measure for granting 
compensation to medical men attending a: 
witnesses on Coroncis’ Inquests. The pe- 
titioner stated, that on the 2°d of July, 
1834, he made a post mortem examination 
of the body of a person who was supposed | 


| 
t 
| 
| 
| 
| 


! 
recur- 


{Marcn 1} 


for all alike unite in {tol have been murdered by the administra- 


that ajtr 


AERA Be eat inate bean 
;wouid have peen scarceiy su 


pressed their gratitude to him fer the 


Medical Men at Ing quests. 11.6 


tion of poison. The Coroner pos tp yned 
the inquest until the next cay, in order to 
give tine for the petitioner to analyse the 
contents of the stomach—an operation 
which occupied him for several hours each 


day for several days. The Jury had ex- 


uble he had taken and the skill he had 
lexercised on the occasion, and recom- 
' 
{ mended the parish oflicers to compensate 
| him for his loss of time. That ten cuineas 


flicient to re- 
munerate him, but that he was willing to 


4 r it . . r} ! | 
|accepi of three guineas, and that even this 
, pif oes ee : 4] 
| moderate sum the parish officers sa the y 

1 . r 
had no power to give. The petitioner 


is a 1 a ne 
therefore thought that the Leetslature 


It is my duty to inform | 
the House that the petitioners have fre- js 


attention of the | 


| pensate medical men, but 


i ' e . . A ty é : 
tought to interfere in a case of such pub ic 
linportance 
7 } 1+] ‘ x rks ~ . re 
veral other petitions had been pre- 


nted on this subject. 
Mr. Wukley, in rising to ask leave of 


House to bring a a Bil for wntine 


- . ! ats i a 

oe nsation to me lical men attend Oo as 
, ® H 

witnesses at Coroners’ inquests, said that 


; 
ifter the favourable manner in which the 
peetione just presented to the House npon 
t had been received, he should 
detain the House only a very few minutes. 
[In the Bill that was brought in during the 
last Session for regulating the fees of 
Coroners a clause was proposed to com- 
the clause was 
»bjected to, and in conseq ue nee the whole 
Bill prop erly rej eted. It had 
been asked, wh y should medical witnesses 


be remunerated any more than any other 


? 


this subject 


was very 


i class of witnesses? But there was no 
counties, will still, I most sincerely trust, | 
do justice to the humble and distressed | 
farmer, and not only investigate the causes 
of this general calamity, but devise some | 


Medical men at- 
inquests, and not 
casual persons who might have 
chanced to witness an accident by which 
the loss of life was caused. The duty, 
too, of medical witnesses on those occa- 
sions was of a must important nature, and 
often attended with great danger to them- 
selves, as they were frequently ebliged to 


' < ! AG 
inaioey in the canes 3 
tended professionally a 


as mere 


occupy twelve, and not unfreque: tly four- 
teen hours in a post mortem examination ; 
and vet after all this trouble, hazard, and 
loss of time, the Coroner had no power to 
award any compensation. He looked 
upon it that having no provision of this 
satel e for such services was a much 
greater injury to the public than it was to 
the profession. It must be recollected 
that the Coroner’s Court was a most im- 
portant Court, It was not only one of 
202 
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the most ancient, but it was the only 
Court in which the people had the election 
of theirown Judge. In all cases where 
the cause of the loss of life was involved 
in any doubt or mystery reports were often 
circulated injurious to individuals, and it 
was the evidence of medical men alone 
that could, by a post mortem examination 
of the body, give satisfaction to the public 
mind, Within a very short period scveral 
lives had been lost under circumstances 
which could only be explained by men 
acquainted with medical science. He 
alluded to those unfortunate persons who 
had been destroyed by the use of quack 
medicines, and he lamented to say, that 
never in the bistory of this country was 
qnacking so general or successful as it was 
at present, coicfly owing to the encourage- 
ment it received by advertisements in 
newspapers. He thought it was the duty 
of the Government to interfere, and he 
hoped they would interfere to prevent, at 
least, the circulation of those quack medi- 
cines under the sanction of a Government 
stamp. At an inquest which had lately 
been held, arising out of the use of those 
medicines, the ends of justice would have 
been defeated if the attendance of medical 
men could not have been procured. When 
the House saw the great importance of the 
question to the public interests, he was 
sure they would not refuse to grant the 
slight remuneration that would be sufli- 
cient to satisfy medical men. Having 
thus shortly stated the principle of the 
Bill, he would not detain the House long- 
er, but reserve the details tor the Com- 
mittee. He should conelude by moving 
for leave to bring in a Bill to provide for 
the claims of medical witnesses at Coro- 
ners’ Inquests. 

The Attorney-General said, he was fa- 
vourable to the principle of the Bill, and had 
no doubt that it would prove a useful mea- 
sure. He hoped, however, that the hon. 
Member would guard against the provi- 
sions of the Bill being converted into jobs, 
by enabling Coroners to call in some me- 
dical friend with a view to entitling him to 
compensation. 

Mr. Warhurton supported the motion, 
and hoped that the Bill would provide for 
the payment of medical men, not only as 
witnesses but also for any operation they 
might be called on to perform, with a view 
to ascertaining the cause of death. It must 
take a considerable time to analyse a pol- 
son, and to enable a man to do so he must 
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have a knowledge of all poisons, and 
surely a man ought to be paid for his 
skill and trouble. The ends of justice 
would be defvated if medical men refused 
to attend and give their evidence. 

Sir George Strickland supported the 
motion; but, as the charge of remunera- 
tion must fall on the county rate, he hoped 
the remuneration would be as low as _pos- 
sible. He well knew the liberality of the 
medical profession, and he was sure that 
they would be satisfied with a very low 
rate of compensation, 

Mr. WVakley, in answer to an observation 
made by an hon. Member, begged to 
observe that a Coroner might desire the 
overseers to have a medical man in at- 
tendance, but at the same time the medi- 
cal man might refuse. He could not in 
case of refusal, be proceeded against for 
contempt of court. He hoped the Attor- 
ney-General would pay some atten- 
tion to the progress of the Bill, and sug- 
gest such amendments as his professional 
experience would enable him to recom- 
mend in it. He understood there was in 
Ireland, under the Grand Jury law, a great 
deal of jobbing in the selection of medical 
men to attend at inquests. 

Leave was given. 





Turnpike Tours.] Mr. Mackinnon 
rose for the purpose of moving for the ap- 
pointment of a Committee to inquire into 
the subject of Tolls, [t would be similar 
in its object to a motion of his last Session. 
His motion was granted at that time; but 
it fell to the ground on the change of Go- 
vernment. The object he then proposed 
was the consolidation of turnpike trusts. 
Subsequently, however, the hon. Member 
for Perth brought in a similar Bill, and it 
proved of great advantage. What he 
meant now to propose for investigation by 
a Committee was whether it would not be 
| desirable to provide for the keeping up of 
| highways by some other kind of revenue 
‘than by tolls. He believed the Chancellor 
‘of the Exchequer was not disposed to 
| agree with him in the application of any 

other species of revenue to this object than 
that already provided. The present mode 
of raising the money by tolls was a most 
}injurious one, and in that opinion the 
Lords’ Committee agreed with him. A 
post carriage duty, or a horse and carriage 
duty, would be far preferable. The ex- 
'pense and inconvenience of the pres nt 
/mode of collection was very great. The 
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hon. Member concluded by moving for the | have acquired the rights of cit zens.” Upon 


appointment of the Committee. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
this subject came rather within the ce- 
partment of his noble F riend (Lord J. 
Russell) than his. He wished the motion 
to be so drawn up as not to commit the 
House, directly or indirectly, to any opinion 
upon the subject. Ile was not disposed 
to concur in the principle which the mo- 
tion seemed to involve, that the State was 
to furnish the money. If they did so, of 
course it must be under the administration 
of the state. He saw some difficulties, 
but he had no objection that the subject 
should be inquired into, 

Committee appointed. 


said, 


Tue Rerupric or Cracow.] Sir 
Stratford Canning said: Iam anxious to 
take the liberty of calling the attention of 
the noble Lord the Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs to a letter which appeare d in one 
of the public prints to day respecting an 
interference that has taken place on the 
part of the Austrian, Russian, and Prussian 
Governments in the State of Cracow. | 
will take the liberty of reading the state- 
ment to which I refer:—‘* Cracow, Feb. 
18.—A corps of the troops of the three 
protecting Powers entered the city and 
territory of the republic yesterday, under 
the command of the Austrian General 
Kaufmann von Frauensteinberg, to enforce 
the demand of the Powers made to our re- 
public, because, as the General says in a 
proclamation, this demand has not been 
complied with by the Government of Cra- 
cow, notwithstanding the means gratui- 
tously offered to it. At the conclusion of 
the proclamation he says, ‘ Meantime the 
operations of the administrative and ju- 
dicial authorities of the republic experience 
no interruption: of course, however, they | 
are subordinate to the 
in the measures that relate to the public 


safety and the clearing of the territory of 


the republic.” A second proclamation en- 


joins those individuals not natives of the 


republic, who, in the capacity of officers, 


subalterns, or privates in the former Polish | 


army, or who in any manner took an active 
part in the late Polish revolution, to quit 
the territory within the time of six days, 
in the manner already stated, with the 
threat of severe punishment for them, and 
those who may harbour and conceal them, 
even such as have been admitted into the 
civil or military service of the republic, or 


i 





military authority 


reading this, | cannot help calling to mind 
one of the stipulations of the Treaty of 
Vienna; in the 9th Article of that Treaty 
the States of Austria, Russia, and Prussia 
undertake to respect the State of Cracow 
and its territory, avd that ill not be 
interfered with. This probably ts not the 
proper occasion for me to go into the 
matter. I will, therefore, simply ask the 
noble Lord whether his Majes 
ment has received any information similar 
to that which I have read; and if 
whether it is their intention to take 
notice of the transaction ” 
Viscount Palmerston: {fis 
Government have not recei 
account entrance of tl 
the three Powers into Cracow, but we 
ofticial 
having taken place between the 
of the three Powers at Cracow 
Senate of that State, 
sidents of certain Pelish subjects there. 


it sh 


vs Govern- 


any 


Maye stv’s 
ny official 
of the 
have 
received reports of discussions 
residents 
and the 
ne the 


respe CL re- 


At the same time I do not think it al- 
toxether improbable that ‘ibe Ausirian 
truops have entered the P ice. At first 
sight this might appear to be an infraction 
of the oink >of the treaty of Vienua al- 


luded to by my right hon. Friend, 
course, | am not now prepared to give an 
opinion on the subject. In answer to the 
question of my right hon. Friend 1 will 
only say, that of course this is a matter to 
which the Government will direct its at- 
but the House cannot expect me 
vhat sté 


tention 5 


to state ps the Government mi 
deem it expedient to take. 

Tue Mauritius. Mr Borthivich 
Sir, the matter to which I am now ating 
about to direct the attention of the House, 
is one, which in itself is so very important 


both tothe national character, and to the co- 


lonial interests generally, that I must en 
that indulgence of the House which it is 


treat 


i wont to extend to humble and little expe= 





rienced Members, when venturing to ob. 
trude themselves upon their attention on 
matters of such vital consideration. 

Sir, in the course of the last Session, 
several motions were placed upon the 
books of the House, relative to the 
the Mauritius; and ral 
learned Gentlemen of great 
stated, from tine to time, 
bringing the subject before the House, and 
almost as frequently they were pos 
till on the 13th August the question was 
by the hon, and learned Member for Lis- 


and 
experience, 


seve hon. 


{pon d, 


troops ot 


but, of 


state of 


their intention of 
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keard (C. Buller) postponed sine die. At 
an early period of the present Session, the 
hon. and learned Member for Bath (Mr. 
Roebuck) brought under the consideration 
of the House the state of that Island 
regarded the administration of justice, and 
although under that head he certainly di- 
rected the attention of the House to the 
state of the slave-population, yet it would 
appear that the grounds upon which his 
motion was based, were too narrow to 
justify an inquiry, turning as it did too 
much upon personal, it idividual considera- 
tions, relating, indeed, to persons, perhaps 
there of great consequence and importance, 
but still relating to persons, who, hdw- 
ever important they might be in their situ- 
ations, were to this House of no moment a 

all, as a foundation for inquiry. I did not 
vote therefore for the motion of the hon. 
and learued Member for any more 


~ of 
as lt 


sath, 


than I should have voted for the motion of 


keard, 
so nar- 


Member for Li 
grounds 


the hi carned 
if it had been based upon 
row and unimportant. 
Sir, it is my cbj si in pursuance of the 
notice which I have given, to bring the 
subject before the Hie pede upon con- 
siderations arising from the treatment 
which individuals may have experienced 
officially in the Isle of France ;—not upon 
considerations arising from any party 
feeling,—I stand here the representative of 
no interest—white, or black, or brown ;— 
but as the humble advocate of justice 
even-handed, equal justice, to all; I stand 


mm. andi 


VE 
av 


here as the advocate of the honour of the 
country, as it regards colonial interests, 
and of justice the Mauritius, as it re- 


gards its rclation to the mother country. 
Sir, in the year 1826, a Select Com- 
mittee, which had been appointed by the 
House, to “ inquire whether the ‘slave 
trade was prevailing at the Mauritius, to 
what extent, and the causes of and to 
report thereon to the House ;’—which 
Committee was empowered to report the 
minutes of evidence taken before them, 
agreed to the following Report: ‘ From 
the late period at which your Committee 
was appointed, it has been impracticable to 
conduct more than a partic al investigation of 
this very important inquiry. Your Com- 
mittee is therefore unable in the present 
state of the proceedings, to do more than 
report the minutes of evidence taken be- 
fore your Committee ; feeling it ge ir duty 
to add, that they consider it as yet prema- 
ture to suggest any opinions These mi- 
nutes of evidence will hereafter be made 
available to such purposes as Parliament 
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may deem necessary. Your Committee 
have learnt with satisfaction, that the 
Colonial Government has manifested a 
desire to furnish the means of prose- 
cuting and bringing to a close the inquiry 
in which your Committee have been ens 
gaged.” 
Sir, those minutes of evidence, though 
ans upon the Table of this House, were 
never printed ; and to this moment we are 
mia the means of reference to them, 
they having been destroyed by the late 
unfortunate fire, by which the Houses of 
Parliament were consumed. I must n treat 
the attention of the House to the wide 
difference which exists between the relations 
of this country to the Mauritius, and its 
obligations to that Island, and those which 
exist between it and any other of its colo- 
nial possessions. 
Mr. Jervis. 
be counted. 

The House was accordingly counted, and 
there being forty Members present ; 

Mr. Borthwick continued his speech.— 
After a lapse of some minutes 

Mr. Rigby Wason again moved that the 
House be counted: when there appearing 
only thirty Members present, the House 
urned. 


Sir, I move that the House 
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IOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, March 2, 1835. 
Mrnxctes.] Petitions presented. By Mr. R. WALLACE, 
from Greenock, against the Dublin Steam-Packet Bill; 
from the same Place, and from Trowbridge, for the Repeal 
of the Duty on Newspapers.—By Captain WINNINGTON, 
from Worcester; and by Mr. Barings, from the Metho- 
dists of the same Place, for Relief to the Dissenters.—By 
Mr. R. Pautmen, from three Places, and by Mr. G. J. 
HraTHcore, from Boston, for the Protection of Agri- 
culture.—By Mr. WILLIAM MILEs, from Devizes; and by 
Mr. R. PALMER, from several Places, for the Amend. 
ment of the Poor-lLaw-Amendment Act.—By Colonel 
Gore LANGTon and Mr. WILLIAM MILLs, froma Num. 
ber of Places, for the Better Registration of Voters.—By 
Mr. W. Mites, from the Medical Practitioners of Frome, 
for Remuneration on attending Coroners’ Inquests.—By 
the same, Mr. SHAW LereEvre, Mr. ELPHINSTONE, Mr. 
Law Hopeérs, and two other MemBers, from a Number 
of Places, against the Additional Duty on Spirit Licenses, 


Rieistration oF Exvectors.] Mr. 
Miles presented a Petition from the 
Electors of a Hundred in East Somerset, 
complaining that by the decision of the 
Revising Barristers there, they had been 
disfranchised, though in every respect 
entitled to the right of voting. This pe- 
tition was only one of a class, as his hon. 
colleague wasintrusted with agreat number 
of petitions from the same division of 
the county, containing the same complaints, 
Indeed, so complete and general had been 
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the disfranchisement of the electors in 
that county in consequence of the decision 


{Marcu 2} 


! 
| 


alluded to, that he thoughta clause should | 
be introduced into the Registry Bill at | 
present before the House, with an ex post | 
facto operation, so as to make the list of | 


1834 answer there. 
qualified electors had been disfranchised 
by the decision of the Revising Barristers 
in that county. 


Not less than 1,200 , 
| points out to the Legislature the state of 


in Scotland. 1134 


the Select Committee on Agricultural 
Distress, without detaining the House with 
any observations of my own upon this 
most important and interesting topic, but 
I deem it a duty I owe to my conneuesa 
to call the attention of this House to the 
prayer of the petition, which, while it 


e 


'eweneral distress throughout the kingdom 


The case to which seh 


present petition referred was this:—One | 


overseer signed the list, and he took it to 
the other overseer to put his signature to 


among the cultivators of the soil, prays 
s House that inquiry should be insti- 


bei into the special causes of distress 


| affecting the agriculture of Scotland, which 


it. The latter not being able at the time, | 


owing to illness, to write his name, re- 


quested his brother overseer to do it for 


him, which he accordingly did in his pre- 
sence and by his authority. When the 
list came before the Revising Barristers, 
they asked the usual question of the 
overseers, namely, whether their signatures 
were in their handwriting, and as one of 
them was obliged to answer in the nega- 
tive, they reje ected the list. 

Mr. Gore Langton hoped that the House 
would do something to remedy the serious 
grievance of which the electors of East 
Somerset had, in this instance, tocomplain. 
He had been intrusted with several peti- 
tions from a Jarge portion of his constitu- 
ents, complaining of this grievance. The 
petitions came from haan well qualified, 
both by property and intelligence, to 
possess the right of voting, and who, by 


the decision ‘alluded to, had been alli | 


disfranchised. The hon. Member then 

presented several petitions from places in 

the eastern division of Somersetshire, com- 

plaining of the effect of that decision. 
Petition laid on the Table. 


AGRICULTURAL Distress 1N Scor- 
LAND.]| Mr. Stewart Mackenzie, on present- 
ing a Petition from the proprietors and oc- 
cupiers of land in the counties of Ross and 
Cromarty, said, that it was signed by 
many very respectable landlords, and by a 
numerous body of tenantry, many of whom 
are paying rent varying in amount from 
500/, to 1,200/. a-year. I learn, Sir, that 
copies of this petition have been forwarded 
to the noble Marquess, the Member for 
Buckinghamshire, who takes so deep an 
interest in the agricultural question, and 
to several Members connected with that 
part of Scotland from which it comes, I 
should, perhaps, content myself by having 
this petition laid on the Table of the 
House, and moved that it be referred to 


| 
| 
| 
4 


| 
| 











the petitioners assume and declare to be 
essentially ditferent from those causes 
which depress either the English or the 
Irish agriculturist. I am not one of those 
persons who anticipate any great practical 
benefit from the inquiry of the Select 
Committee recently appointed by the 
House; neither am I one of those who 
expect to witness a third experiment upon 
the monetary standard of value in this 

uuntry, unless, indeed, under the urgent 
necessity of war, after the fearful results 
which flowed from the interference with 
that standard in the years 1797 and 1819. 
I may add, that I am very much disposed 
to come to the conclusion enforced in the 
Report from the Select Committee of 
\griculture, which sat in the year 1833, 
that “contracts, prices, and labour, have 
a strong natural tendency to adjust them 
selves to the value of money once estab. 
lished ;” but I fear the hope expressed in 
that same Report, ‘that the balance may 


| be restored, which will give to farming 
| Capital its fair return,” 


is not in progress 
of being soon realized. Thatsame Report, 
after ex: mining several witnesses from 
Scotland, dec Jared, “that the farmer, upon 
the whole, appeared to have suffered less 
in Sco tland than in England from the fall 
of pri ices; and that corn-rents, which have 
lately come into more general use in Scot- 
land, protect the tenautry under lease from 
the effects of a falling market.” 1 do uot 
complain of this rather meagre allusion to 
the state of Scotch agriculture in the Re- 
port of 1833; but I think that I am in 
consequence the more justified in pressing 
upon the House the necessity of inquiring 
into those special causes of agricultural 
depression, which (if to them distress be 
to be attributed) have continued in full 
operation up to the present time; for it 
cannot be denied that the Scotch agricul- 
turist lives more economically, cultivates 
with not less skill nor less economy than 
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the English farmer, under the benefit of a 
lease of considerable endurance; so that 
the explanation of this continued depres- 
sion becomes more difficult, unless it is to 
be contended that anew adjustment of his 
covenant with the landlord is the only 
legitimate source of relief which presents 
itself to the Scotch farmer. Believing, 
however, as I do, that a general reduction 
of rents throughout Scotland, of from 
twenty-five to thirty-five per cent. has 
already taken place within the last twenty 
years, inquiry becomes more urgently 
called for, to ascertain the special cause 
of the grievance of which the agriculturist 
complains, 
adverting to one burden which applies to 
all Scotland, equally to many of the north- 
ern counties of England; perhaps, with 
few exceptions, to the farmers throughout 
the kingdom generally—I allude to the 
tax upon agricultural seeds, clover, tares, 
and linseed, which may be considered as 
part of the raw materials, if IT may use 
the term, required for the farmer’s manu- 
facture. A duty of 20s. per hundred, 
which is levied upon all clover-seeds im- 
ported, operates injuriously, by enhancing 
the price of both the home-grown as well 
as the imported seed; and frequently 
induces the farmer to use that which is of 
inferior quality, from being imperfectly 
ripened at home, being sold at a somewhat 
lower price than the imported article. — [t 
is true that a few of the counties of Mng- 
land produce clover-seed to a consider- 
able extent; but if the foreign importer 
can atiord to the agriculturist a superior 
article at a lower price, the repeal of the 
duties on these seeds would be directly 
beneficial to all concerned in agriculture. 
The average amount of duty for the last 
three years is about 56,000/. per annum on 
clover-seed, affecting directly those parts 
of the country where, in ordinary seasons, 
such sceds cannot be ripened. I[t may 
also be mentioned, that the duty precludes 
the import of many kinds of acricultural 
seeds. I trust the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer may be able to afford this relief 
to the agriculturist of Scotland and of the 

ther parts of the United Kingdom; and 
i feel confident of the support of my right 
hon. Friend, the President of the Board of 
Trade, in urging the necessity to relieve 
this imported article, as he has himself 
done so much in relieving all raw materi- 
als from severe and excessive import duties, 
No doubt, any measures of relief to the 
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I take this opportunity of 
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farmers generally can avail little, except 
that of proportioning the rent more nearly 
to the price of produce, and which can 
only be gradual, and arise from a conven- 
tional arrangement between landlord and 
tenant; but while the English farmer will 
be benefited by the amendment of the poor- 
laws, by the diminution of payment of 
county and local rates, by the still more 
beneficial measure of commutation of 
tithes —of all which measures I cordially 
congratulate his Majesty’s Ministers, both 
upon the adoption and success, up to this 
time; while Ircland is increasing rapidly 
in the quality of its agricultural produce, 
and supplying the markets of England— 
almost to the detriment of the English 
farmer—it makes it the more imperative 
upon me, and those who are connected 
with the agricultural interest in Scotland, 
to endeavour to satisfy the complaints of 
our countrymen, by exhibiting a prompt 
and ready desire to investigate the causes 
that they believe injuriously affect the 
agricultural interests of that part of the 
empire. I have to apologize, Sir, for this 
long intrusion; but | hope that the im- 
portance of the subject will plead with the 
House, and that I shall receive its in- 
dulgence. 

Mr. Robert Ferguson warmly supported 
the petition, so far as respected the removal 
of the duty upon agricultural seeds, clover, 
tares, and linseed, which imposed a very 
unjust burden upon the general mass of 
the agriculturists of this country. This 
imposition affects every part of the country, 
with the exception of a few of the southern 
counties, where the superiority of the 
climate allows the seeds to come to ma- 
turity; and was most severely felt in the 
great agricultural county which he repre- 
sents, in which it operated as a severe tax 
once in each of the regular rotations of 
cropping. 


Tue New Poor-Law.] Mr. Kemp 
presented a Petition from a large body of 
his constituents at Lewes, complaining of 
the operation of certain clauses in the Poor- 
law-Amendment Act. ‘The petitioners 
were very anxious that every relief should 
be given to the rate-payers, but they were 
also anxious that nothing should be done 
to press with unnecessary severity against 
the interests and feelings of the unfortu- 
nate paupers. The petitioners objected to 
several clauses in the Act; they objected 
also to the conduct of the Assistant Poors 
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law Commissioner at Lewes, and regretted 
that he had not made himself sufficiently 
acquainted with the wants and feelings of 
the pauper population, but had contented 
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likewise thought that the elected guardians 
ought not to have their decisions. liable to 
be ‘counteracted by the introduction of an 
ex officio guardian. He certainly thought 


himself with the information derived from | it particularly hard, now that the commu- 


partisans in that part of the country. Of | 
the conduct of that gentleman he (Mr. 
Kemp) could not, of course, be any 
judge; but he should feel it his duty to 
move that the petition be laid on the Table. 
With respect to the clauses of the Act to 
which objections were made by these peti- 
tioners, the most prominent were those 
relating to bastardy. They complained of 
the hardship which the unfortunate mother 
was now exposed to, because under the 
old law either the father or the parish was 
bound to provide for the child, and the 
consequence was, that the parish sought 
the father, and compelled a provision ; but 
now the guardians were not bound to look 
to any provision being made; so that 
many persons of great respectability 
escaped the charge of supporting their 
illegitimate children, and the burden fell 
upon the mother. The petitioners also 
objected to the Board of Guardians being 
in all cases controlled by orders emanating 
from the Board of Commissioners in Lon- 
don, and particularly as to the quantity of 
provisions to be allowed to the paupers. 
Another circumstance that the petitioners 
complained of was, that sufficient atten- 
tion was not paid to the education of the 
children that were taken from their poor 
parents and put into separate workhouses. 
They also objected to the clause which 
allowed of the separation of the husband 
and wife. He recollected that, in the 
course of the debates which took place on 
that clause, it was asserted that no such 
thing as the separation of husband and 
wife could occur under the operation of 
the Bill; butsuch cases had occurred. A 
Bill, giving such important powers to the 
parochial authorities, ought to provide 
proper restrictions over the persons exer- 
cising such powers. The petitioners point- 
ed out certain remedies for the removal of 
the objections entertained by them; and, 
particularly, they thought that the elected 
guardians of the poor should have their 
powers somewhat extended, so as in par- 
ticular cases they might be enabled to 
afford relief out of doors. The petitioners 
also suggested that rate-payers should not 
be allowed a plurality of votes, but that 
the guardians should be elected by each 
rate-payer having a single vote. They 





nity were allowed to appoint their own 
municipal governors, that the poor of 
those communities should be handed over 
to the tender mercies of a Board of Com- 
missioners sitting in London. The hon. 
Member concluded by bringing up the 
petition. 

Mr. Goring could not withhold his tes- 
timony to the very humane conduct of the 
Assistant Commissioner to whom the pe- 
titioners had alluded. He had at all times 
taken into consideration the feelings of the 
poor, and was always anxious to ascertain 
what were their wants, while he ever lent 
an attentive ear to the suggestions of the 
Board of Guardians. <A school for the 
education of the pauper children had been, 
at the suggestion of that gentleman, 
established by the Board of Guardians, 
and the greatest benefit had been derived 
from it. At his suggcstion, also, the 
Board of Guardians had resolved to give 
premiums for merit among the children, 
which, no doubt, would have the most 
beneficial effect. 

Sir Charles R. Blunt had been re- 
quested to support the prayer of this pe- 
tition, which he was very willing to do; 
although he was bound to say that, as far 
as his observations had gone, the new 
Poor-law Bill was working well. At the 
same time it was obvions, that a measure 
of such magnitude must, from time to time, 
require amendment. He was happy to 
learn that a noble Lord in another place 
had, on a question being put to him, 
expressed his willingness to take certain 
suggestions as to the Board of Guardians, 
into censideration. 

Petition laid on the Table. 


Ligut-Hovses.] Mr. Poulett Thom- 
son seeing his Friend, the hon. Member for 
Middlesex , in his place, wished to ask him 

whether he would consent to abandon the 
Bill he had introduced relating to Light- 
houses, upon his (Mr. P. Thomson’s) 
assuring him that % was ready to intro- 
duce a Bill upon the same subject ? It 
would not be in his power, orin the power 
of his Majesty’s Government, to give the 
consent of the Crown to the second read- 
ing of his hon. Friend’s Bill, framed as 
that Bill now was; but he was willing to 
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pledge himself to introduce a Bill founded 
generally on the recommendations of the 
Committee on Light-houses, and which 
would contain preity nearly the same pro- 
visions as the Bill of his hon. Friend. 

Mr. Hume observed, that after what 
his right hon. Friend had stated, that he 
could not give the consent of the Crown 
to the Bill he had introduced, he had no 
remedy. All he could say was, that his 
Bill was drawn up agreeably to the in- 
struction of the Committee which sat the 
year before last. He was sorry to be 
called upon to give up that Bill; but he 
could not help himself, for he was in that 
situation in which he must yield. He 
would, therefore, not press his Bill, 

Light-House Bill postponed for six 
months. 


Final Register 


Finat Recister or Execrors.] Mr. 


Elphinstone moved the second reading of 


the Final Register of Electors’ Bill. 

The Attorney-General would not oppose 
the second reading of the Bill; but there 
was one clause which his hon. Friend had 
inserted in it to which he (the Attorney- 
General) must object. By the law as it 
stood at present out-voters were disfran- 
chised ; but if the clause which he alluded 
to were to be passed,’it would re-create a 
body of out-voters. 

Mr. Rigby Wason was of opinion that 
the registration before the revising barris- 
ters was not yet sufficiently perfect to ad- 
mit of being rendered final. When some 
further time had elapsed, he should not 
object to the registration being final. 

Mr. Grote thought that the hon. Gen- 
tleman misapprehended the object of the 
Bill. We did not understand that it was 
intended to make the revising barristers’ 
decision final; but that no objection to a 
vote should be raised before an Election 
Committee unless there had been a previous 
objection raised before a revising barrister, 
and that all votes brought before him, and 
not objected to, should be final. He 
thought this was a wise and politic mea- 
sure; and one which was calculated to 
save a vast expense to parties going before 
Election Committees. 

Mr. James B. Praed opposed the Bill. 
It was essentially opposed to the principle 
supported by his Majesty’s Ministers at 
the passing of the Reform Bill. He 
thought the practical effect of the measure 


would be to embarrass and postpone, if 


not to prevent altogether, the administra- 
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tion of the law at the proper time and 
place. 

Mr. Charles Buller was surprised that 
the Member for West Yarmouth should, 
after a year’s delay, have brought forward 
the same specious, plausible, but unsound 
objections. He might as well urge them 
against every Court of Law in the king- 
dom, and particularly against the House 
of Lords. According to his arguments 
noble Lords should exclaim against the 
presumption of those who appealed to 
them, after having had the benefit of the 
best Judges, Counsel, &c., in the Courts 
below. He thought the House had, very 
consistently in its references to this sub- 


ject, considered the Revising Barristers’ a 


Court of Appeal, in conformity with the 
usual course of practice in all the English 
Courts of Law. The House would now 
do wisely to sanction by its vote all its best 
decisions, and not leave it open to a man 
with a large purse to refuse to go at the 
proper time before the revising barrister, 
put his opponent to ruinous expense, and 
set justice at defiance, by a protracted in- 
vestigation before a Committee, as at 
present. 

Mr. Hume suggested, that as, by the 
law as it now stood, a man was not en- 
titled to vote till he had paid up his rates 
a full year, he should be allowed the be- 
nefit of a full year after the payment in 
considering his sufficiency as a rate-payer. 

Mr. Warburton recommended that the 
questions put to the voter should be as 
simple as possible, and no question of law 
and fact combined, as in the case of scot 
and lot voters. He related an instance of 
perjury that occurred to a person of this 
class, in his reply to the third question, 
which he thought ought to be omitted. 

Mr. Aglionby agreed with the last 
speaker, and instanced probable cases of 
embarrassment to voters in replying as to 
the value of holdings which might fluctuate 
from 122, to 10/. afew days before the poll. 
He thought that a man’s having been once 
qualified during the previous year ought to 
suffice. 

Mr. Goulburn said, that this purported 
to be a Bill for the general and final 
Registration of Voters, but he found also 
mixed up with it clauses to permit changes 
in the localities and qualifications of certain 
classes of voters—a mode of getting 
through the business that he especially 
reprobated. The hon. Member should 
limit his Bill to its specific object, 
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Mr. Williams Wynn did not rise to 
object to the Bill, but there were such a 
variety of matters contained therein that it 
could not well be considered as a whole, 
and he would recommend that it be referred 
to the Committee up stairs to consult on 
the classification of the clauses, and bring 
them in a more consistent form before the 
House, 

Sir James Graham had sat six weeks 
last Session on a Committee along with 
the hon. Member for West Yarmouth, in 


the discussion of the principle points of | 


this question, yet one of the most impor- 
tant remained undetermined. It was this 


—whether the decision of the Revising- | 


Barrister was to be final or not? He 
purposed to draw a line of distinction 
between the objections taken at the regis- 
tration, and arising subsequently to it, and 
previous to the vote. 
decisions on the first class should be final. 
The latter might be left open to further 
consideration. 
Bill read a second time. 


Intimipation or Vorers.] Mr. 
Poulter moved that the Intimidation of 
Voters Bill be read a second time. 

Mr. Williams Wynn did not objeet to 
the second reading, but, at the same time, 
he certainly thought that it required a 
little concentration before going into 
Committee. The language in which 
some of its provisions were worded was 
very strong. 

Mr. Ord wished his hon. Friend would 
allow it to be referred to a Select Com- 
mittee, to make arrangements for the bet- 
ter security of the subject under the ap- 
plication of these new powers. 

Mr. Poulter referred his hon. Friend 
to the statute of the 5th George 4th, 
where he would find that every desirable 
security was provided by the forms to be 
observed in bringing all questions of mis- 
demeanour first before Grand Juries; 
then, if they pass those, before the usual 
Petty Juries. The offence, if supported 
sufficiently before the first, and proved 
before the second, would amount to sim- 
ple misdeameanor, a degree of crime with 
which the Courts already knew well how 
todeal. He had intended to take the 
Committee on Wednesday next, and if 
in the meanwhile any hon. Member could 
suggest any alteration or amendment to 
him, he should be most happy to give it 
his attentive consideration. With regard 
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to the wording of the provisions, he had 
adopted the language of preceding enact- 
ments, in declaring the threatening and 
intimidation of veters a misdemeanor 
punishable either by fine or imprisonment. 
He hoped the progress of the Bill would 
not be delayed. It was wholly unneces- 
sary to refer so plain and intelligible a 
point to a Select Committee up stairs. 
He had no objection to postpone the 
committal of the Bill if it were considered 
| advisable. 

| ‘The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
| that the Bill appeared good as far as it 


Counsel for Prisoners. 





| went, but it should not be unconditionally 
adopted, for the Intimidation Committee 
ihad not yet finished their labours, and 
| might recommend other things, which it 
| would be desirable to embody in one Bill, 
|and the House might be embarrassed if 
ithey had not the opportunity. It was 
i open to that Committee to take cognizance 
| of this Bill, and he would recommend, as 
| the most prudential course, that it be re- 
ferred to them after the second reading. 

Bill read a second time, and referred to 
a Select Cominittee. 


Counser ror Prisoners.] The 
House went into a Committee on the 
Prisoner’s Counsel Bill, on the first Clause 
being read, 

Mr. Wakley called attention to a 
discrepancy existing between the first 
clause, which states that ‘‘ after the pas- 
sing of this Act all persons tried for 
felonies shall be admitted, after the close 
of the case for the prosecution, to make 
full answer and defence thereto by Coun- 
sel learned in the law;” and the third 
clause, which enacts, ‘that all persons 
accused before any Justice or Justices of 
the Peace, of any offence against the 
law, shall be admitted to make their 
answer and defence to such accusation, 
and to have any witnesses examined or 
cross: examined by Counsel, or by Attorney, 
attending on his belialf.” Independently 
of the incongruity of the clauses, he thought 
that the limitation of a prisoner’s defence 
to Counsel or Attorneys, or both, exhibited 
a narrow and exclusive feeling, which 
had better be done away with in the re- 
formation effected by the present Bill. 
They both belonged to self-constituted 
and arbitrary societies, who really were not 
themselves amenable to law in their regu- 
lations, as bis hon. Friend near him (Mr. 





Harvey) had experienced; and he thought 
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t too much to leave prisoners or the 
public exclusively depending on their aid. 
Why not allow a prisoner to choose whom 
he pleased for his defence? Unless he 
received some satisfactory answer on this 
point, he should certainly move the inser- 
tion of a proviso that prisoners should 
have the benefit of defence by Counsel 
or Attorneys, or any person they might be 
desirous to employ. 

Mr. Ewart would support the hon. 
Gentleman if he moved such a_ proviso, 
He had abstained from inserting it in the 
Bill, not because he objected to the prin- 
ciple, but because he thought any attempt 
to establish it would be a hopeless one. 

Mr. Rigby Wason said, that only a few 
days since, the hon. Member had madea 
very strong speech against medical quacks, 
and he hoped he was not now going to 
show more favour to legal quacks and 
pettifoggers. 

The Attorney-General observed, the 
hon. Member was not perhaps aware of 
the direct tendency of his suggestion. 
The principle of the Bill should be adhered 
to—it was, that prisoners should have the 
advantage of being permitted to haveCoun- 
sel, so as to secure to them the benefit 
of a full defence on their trials. He 
would ask the hon. Member, was the 
present a desirable opportunity to intro- 
duce a discussion whether any other 
persons than those called to the Bar should 
beadmitted to actas Counsel for Prisoners? 
There could be no doubt of the extreme 
propriety of the persons so intrusted 
with the defence of prisoners so circum 
stanced being subject to the control of 
some respectable boty of men, as the Bar 
undoubtedly was. It tended to the se- 
curity of those whose advocacy they 
undertook, and the maintenance of the 
dignity of the profession itself. If the 
proposition of the hon. Member were 
adopted, it would be open to any returned 
transport from Botany Bay to put on 
a wig and a gown and appear as the 
advocate of a prisoner on his trial. He 
begged the hon. Member and others who 
were friendly to the great and important 
object of this Bill—namely, providing the 
prisoner with ample means of defence—to 
reflect upon the possible consequence of 
adopting such a proposition. He would 
warn the friends of the measure to abstain 
from any proposition, which, like the 
present, was perhaps well calculated to 
injure the principle of the Bill. 


Counsel for Prisoners. 
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Mr. Williams Wynn saw no reason why 
attorneys should be suftered to supersede 
Counsel in Courts where there was a re- 
gular attendance of that branch of pro- 
fessional men. The case was different 
when those Courts where attorneys were 
admitted to plead came under considera- 
tion; and as far as this alteration or 
amendment went, he for one would not be 
disposed to offer any objection, but would 
gladly concede to prisoners the privilege 
of employing attorneys to plead on their 
behalf in those Courts where they now 
practised as Counsel. The House could 
not act too cautiously in entertaining or 
assenting to innovations upon the present 
mode of conducting criminal trials in the 
English Courts of Law, as the most 
dangerous results might happen, quite 
unforeseen even by those whose benevolence 
prompted them to make those alterations. 

The Attorney General admitted the 
expediency of making an amendment to 
the extent just mentioned by the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite—namely, that 
wherever attorneys were now suffered to 
practise, there prisoners should be per- 
mitted to take advantage of their assist- 
ance. ‘The words, however, proposed 
to be added for the purpose of effecting 
this object, were not, he conceived, solely 
directed towards that end; they had a 
different and a far deeper intention, and 
would produce an effect widely opposite 
from that which the Committee were led 
to believe ; for if they were added to the 
clause, the immediate consequence would 
be, that any person whatsoever, be his 
station, conduct, character, or pur- 
suits, what they might, would be 
entitled to act as Counsel for prisoners, 
and it was no unlikely or impossible cir- 
cumstance, in case the amendment was 
agreed to, that an accused nerson might 
select for his Counsel the most accom- 
plished thief or swindler, with the view of 
evading the law and not of fairly meeting 
the evidence. 

Mr. Hume observed, that the hon. and 
learned Gentleman who had just sat down 
had drawn an inference and pictured a 
case in the very extreme of what was 
possible to happen, even if the amend- 
ment as it now stood were agreed to—no 
such circumstance as that of one thief, 
however accomplished he might be, being 
brought into Court to defend another, 
The real question before the Committee 
was, whether the person standing accused 
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upon a criminal charge should or should 
not be allowed to select his own legal 
defender, and be the judge of his own 
Counsel’s ability? He begged, therefore, 
to say, as he was disposed to think the 
whole measure might be endangered in 
another place by the insertion of the 
words proposed to be added, that he 
would recommend it to his hon. Friend, 
the Member for Finsbury, whether it was 
not advisable to withdraw his amendment 
and to suffer the words proposed to be 
substituted to be inserted instead, upon 
the principle that it was better to get what 
he could in the way of reform, than to 
risk it altogether by insisting upon too 
much. 

Mr. O'Connell hoped that his hon. 
Friend would not press his amendment. 
He had as great an objection to monopoly 
as his hon. Friend, and he hoped soon to 
see it cease altogether, but the enemies of 
this Bill would find enough to cavil at 
without the introduction of any extra- 
neous matter. Common sense, humanity, 
and the feeling of the country, however, 
called for the measure and he hoped, 
therefore, that his hon. Friend would 
withdraw his amendment, rather than 
let it stand as the least impediment in the 
way of success. He wished it, however, 
to be understood that he had not the least 
objection to attorneys practising in the 
manner that was desired, 

Mr. Wakley expressed his readiness to 
withdraw his amendment, provided the 
suggestion which had proceeded from the 
tight hon. Gentleman opposite was acted 
upon. In fact, his only object in proposing 
the alteration was to assimilate the second 
clause of the Bill with the third clause, 
which latter, he believed, contained a pro- 
vision for the purpose of permitting At- 
torneys to practise as Counsel for prisoners, 
restricting them, however, to certain 
cases. 

Sir Frederick Pollock begged to ask 
whether the object of the amendment 
was to admit attorneys to practise in 
Courts where at present members of the 
Inns of Courts alone were entitled to 
plead; because, if so, he must say he was 
not disposed to agree to it. It was the 
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opinion of the most eminent men in the | 


profession that the House ought to pass a_ 


Bill similar to this, for the purpose of 
. . : 
giving prisoners Counsel, and there was a 
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a fair trial The question was one of 
practical good sense—namely, whether a 
prisoner should be allowed to make a full 
defence when put upon his trial, or not; 
and if this act of justice was denied him 
now, it must at some not very distant 
period be conceded. He hoped the hon. 
Member for Finsbury would be contented 
with the suggestion which had proceeded 
from his right hon. Friend near him. 
(Mr. Williams Wynn), namely, to confine 
the admission of attorneys to those 
Courts where they were already in the 
habit of pleading. 

Mr. Bernal |;oped the hon. Member for 
Finsbury wonld withdraw his amend- 
ment, in favour of that suggested on the 
other side. If such an innovation upon 
the praciice of the Criminal Courts were 
once to be admitted, the same by a parity 
of reasoning, might be claimed in civil 
cases, and the inconvenience, to say no- 
thing of the injustice or folly of such a pro- 


ceeding, would be intolerable, and would 
> 


g, 
reduce the Courts of Law to a condition 
utterly useless. Should the amendment 
be even agreed to, of which he saw no 
chance, the Bill, when it was sent to 
another place, would not stand the 
slightest chance of passing, no more than 
if the hon. Member were to propose to 
pass an Act declaring the empire of China 
to be part and parcel of the British 
dominions. He must confess he was both 
astonishe! and sorry to hear his hon. and 
learned Friend, the Member for Liverpool, 
express his consent to and approbation of 
the amendment. It was on his part little 
less than an act of suicide, and the only 
advice he could give him, if the Com- 
mittee acceded to it, was to give himself 
no further trouble about the Bill, as there 
was not the most remote chance of its 
passing. 

The Solicttor-General said, that he did 
not think the amendment was necessary 
to entitle attorneys to practise, because 
they would clearly have the right to do so 
under the original clause. Was it not the 
every-day practice at Quarter Sessions, as 
the law now stood, for attorneys to plead 
as Counsel, pro hac vice, and they would 
not be deprived of the right by this Bill? 
He only opposed the words because he 
thought them unnecessary. 

Sir Frederick Pollock said, that if the 
hon. Member for Finsbury would allow 
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strong disposition on the part of the | him he would propose an amendment in 


whole Bar to give this particular measure | the following words, which he thought 
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would obviate all difficulty: “‘ By Counsel 
learned in the law, or by attorney in Courts 
where attorneys practise as Counsel,” 

Mr. Wakley was willing to take, as an 
instalment of his own amendment, that ; 
proposed by the hon, and learned Mem- | 
ber, and he should, therefore, not press 
his own proposition. | 

The amendment of Sir Frederick Pol- | 
lock was then agreed to. 

On clause 2, 

The Attorney-General objected to that 
part of the clause which took from Counsel 
for the prosecution the right of last reply, 
and gave it to the prisoner's Counsel. The 
statute giving this privilege to the Counsel 
for the Crown was passed under the aus- 
pices of an enlightened statesman in the 
reign of Elizabeth, and from that time to 
he present he had heard of no grievance 
that had arisen out of it or complaint 
against it, except in cases of high treason, 
where the law had been already altered. 
During the State trials in which Lord 
Erskine had gained for himself such im- 
mortal fame there was no complaint made 
of the Crown Counsel having the last 
word, Was it not notorious that in all 
revenue cases the Counsel for the prosecu- 
tion had the last reply, and who ever 
heard any complaint of that as a griev- 
ance? There was no ground, therefore, 
for altering the law in this respect. There 
might, perhaps, be particular cases where 
it would be an injustice; but let those 
special cases be provided for, and not a 
sweeping clause of this nature introduced, 
which he had no doubt would have the 
effect, if passed, of endangering the suc- 
cess of the Bill. 

Sir Frederick Pollock said, that there 
were no words strong enough in which he 
could declare his sincere opinion, that if 
this provision were taken out of the clause 
it would be much better to put the Bill 
altogether into the fire, for, thus mu- 
tilated, it would act only as a snare for 
the prisoner. Unless the great principle 
of allowing to prisoners a full defence, 
their Counsel having the last word, were 
carried out to its utmost extent, it would 
be far better that the Bill had never been 
introduced. So long as a man was brought 
into Court by the King, and not allowed 
to defend himself fully by Counsel, the 
country would never believe that he had 
justice done to him. Why should pri- 
soners charged with high treason, the 
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an advantage in their defence over any 
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other class of prisoners? This was an 
anomaly that ought to be corrected. It 
was impossible that justice could be done 
unless the prisoner was allowed the last 
word. When he had this privilege he 
would have no motive for keeping back 
any part of {his defence, which was done 
now every day by prisoners, under the di- 
rection of Counsel, rather than give a 
reply to the Counsel for the prosecution. 
What the Attorney-General had said as 
to cases of smuggling was undoubtedly 
true; but it must be recollected that in 
all cases of this nature there was an 
opinion in the public mind, and of course 
amongst Jurors, that there was no real 
guilt on the part of the prisoner, owing to 
the relative situation of the parties. At 
one period there was no chance of a fair 
trial in some classes of cases, but he re- 
joiced that he had lived to see the mischief 
of such a state of things greatly reduced 
by the superior intelligence, and the strong 
sense of justice, by which Juries were now 
guided. He was persuaded that any evil 
that could arise from granting this privi- 
lege to Counsel for prisoners would gra- 
dually correct itself, and that in the result 
fair and impartial justice would be done. 
He considered that a gross injustice was 
done by giving to the prosecuting Counsel 
the last word, It had been objected to 
by a very enlightened member of the Bar, 
of great experience, who had given evi- 
dence elsewhere, that three speeches would 
be the number made by Counsel on all 
occasions of criminal prosecution ; but he 
(Sir F. Pollock) differed from this opinion ; 
for his opinion was that the number of 
speeches would not be three but four. If 
there weie not four there would only be 
two, because if the Counsel for the pro- 
secution did not insist on a teply, of course 
the Counsel for the prisoner would have 
no occasion to reply, as he had already 
made the last impression on the Jury. He 
believed that, generally speaking, the Bill 
would be in operation in nineteen cases 
out of twenty; for in about that propor- 
tion of cases prisoners did not employ 
Counsel at all. It was, however, quite 
essential that this clause should be carried 
in all its integrity, and the House, he 
thought, might safely look to Juries to 


| correct any evil that arose out of it. 


Mr. O'Connell perfectly agreed with the 
hon. and learned Gentleman who had just 
sat down, that it would be better to re- 
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linquish the Bill altogether than pass it 
without this clause in all its parts. There. 
was no country in the world where law was 
known that the prisoner had not the 
last word except in this. In Scotland it 
was the case; andin France, not only had 
the prisoner’s Counsel the last word, but 
the prisoner himself had a right to add 
anything he pleased after, When a man’s 
life or character were at stake surely it was 
not justice to deny him every opportunity 
of explaining, not only everything that had 
been sworn against him, but cee Nate | 
that had been said against him. False in- 
ferences ought to be explained, and the 

Jury should not be suffered to be swayed 
by the talent of the prosecuting Counsel, 
rather than by facts, as was often the case, 


It had been said that in revenue cases it | 


was never complained of that the Counsel 
for the Crown had the last word. He did 
not know if such were the case in this 
country, but he knew that it was constantly 
complained of in Ireland. 


complained of it himself. He considered 


that in giving the prosecuting Counsel the | 


right of two speeches an unfair advantage 
would be taken of the prisoncr because he 
had called witnesses. 
the law vexatious and oppressive. If this | 
clause was rejected the Bill would be of | 


little or no value. He had not seen the, 


evidence of the hon. and learned Gentle. 


man who spoke last, and therefore he | 
begged to retract any observations he | 
The evidence | 


might have made upon it. 
in the source from which he drew his in- 
formation, was misrepresented. 


The Attorney-General said, that he had | 
no intention of dividing the House upon. 
this clause, now that he found the majority | 


of hon. Members entertained an opinion 
differing from his own, to which he should 


bow. He, however, still thought, that if, 


the last speech was allowed to Prisoner’s 
Counsel, the practice would throw upon 
the Judge the unpleasant duty of summing 


up the whole case, as it were as Counsel for | 
the prosecution, It was not urged that | 


any inconvenience had arisen or complaint 
(as had been admitted by the hon. and 
learned Member for Dublin) had been 
made of the present practice, and he 
thought it was unnecessary, therefore, to go 
abroad to foreign nations for anexample by 
which to alter a practice which had hitherto 
worked well. 

Colonel Perceval understood the hon. 
and learned Gentleman opposite (Mr 
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He had often | 


This was making | 
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O’Connell) to say that he had not read the 
evidence of the Member for Huntingdon. 
Perhaps there were other parts of the evi- 
dence which he had not read, though he 
Sig ae avery decided opinion upon 
it. He received a letter from a friend of 
his, Mr. Charles Phillips complaining ofa 
most unwarranted attack mi 6 upon him 
bythe hon. and - wned Memberfor Dublin, 
in which that hon. and learned Member 
charged his le ed Friend with having 


} 


civen false evidence before a Committee of 


the other House, with a view to the increase 
of his own emoluments as a Barrister. He 
would ask the hon. fon? ie irned Gentleman 
whether he had read the evidence of Mr, 
Phillips? If the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman had not, he now called upon him to 
retract so gross and so unfounded an im- 
putation upon an honourable man who 
deserved better. 

Mr. O'Connell said, that Mr. Charles 
Phillips had been as long his friend as the 
friend of the hon. and gallant Member. 
Upon the occasion alluded to he did not 
name Mr, Phillips. He said he would 
prove the evidence. He did not then 
know, except from public report, that 
itwas the evidence of Mr. Phillips; but the 
| gallant Colonel now very kindly introduced 
the name of Mr. Phillips to afford an op- 
portunity of quarrel between twoold friends. 
'He was most ready to retract anything 
which had fallen from him that could be 
considered as reflecting upon a most worthy 
man, whom he had the honour of knowing 
for many years. 

Colonel Perceval would read the letter 
he had received from Mr. Phillips, for the 
purpose of showing that the hon. Member 
for Dublin could have meant no. other 
person than Mr. C. Phillips when he 
alluded to the evidence given by a learned 
gentleman. 

Mr. Ewart appealed to the House 
whether they would sanction such a pro- 
ceeding as this— a _ proceeding quite 
uncalled for, and which might lead to 
acrimonious disputes. The letter had no 
connexion with the business before the 
House; and, the charge against Mr. 
Phillips having been withdrawn by the 
hon. and learned Member for Dublin, 
there could be no reason for proceeding 
further. 

Colonel Perceval said, the Member for 
Dublin cast an imputation upon him of 
endeavouring to produce a quarrel between 
two friends, He had, therefore, a right 
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to read the letter in his own defence. A 
request was made to him personally by 
Mr. Phillips to read his letter. (The hon. 
Member commenced reading the letter.) 

Mr. Ewart again rose to order. So far 
as Mr. Phillips was concerned the charge 
was withdrawn. No retractation could be 
more honourable to both parties than that 
made by the Member for Dublin. 

Mr. O’Connell said, Mr. Phillips must 
be now avery different man from what he 
had known him ever before to have been 
if the quarrel between them was not already 
made up. 

Colonel Perceval said, he was informed 
by Mr. Phillips, that it was impossible the 
observations of the Member for Dublin 
could refer to any person but himself, he 
being the only Barrister who was examined 
upon that occasion, unless the Recorder 
of London could be alluded to under that 
denomination, which was not probable. 

The gallant Colonel read the letter as 
follows : 
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“49, Chancery-lane, Saturday evening. 

“ My dear Sir,—The prompt and generous 
manner in which you repelled the attack which 
Mr. O’Connell dared to make upon my cha- 
racter, has imposed on me the pleasing duty 
of proving that I deserved your vindication. 
You have now perused my evidence, and I ask 
of you whether I am not well warranted in 
declaring the imputation cast on me to bea 
base invention? It was a grievous imputation. 
No less than that of having, for my own emolu- 
ment, and that of my brother Barristers, endea- 
voured to impede a useful public measure, and 
that, too, on my oath! That the Bill in question 
would have the very opposite effect, so far as 
IT am concerned, every member of the profession 
knows. But I scorn so abject a vindication. 
If I had dared, before the high-minded and 
honourable Committee who examined me, to 
assign so vile a motive for my evidence, they 
would have driven me with well-deserved in- 
dignation from their presence. I was no 
voluntary witness. I was called upon unex- 
pectedly, and by a compulsory process. To 
those neblemen I appeal, then, one and all, 
whether there is the shadow of a pretence for 
this imputation? But no man knows better 
than Mr. O’Connell that sordid interest has 
never been my guide. Ile ought to remember 
that, in defiance of the powerful party to which 
you belong, which was then omnipotent in 
Ireland, and amongst whom you know my 
natural patrons were—I sacrificed, for what I 
considered his persecuted sect, every hope of 
emolument or promotion. IL claim no merit 
for acting conscientiously ; but surely the fact 
ought to have shielded me from such an accu- 
sation, and from such a quarter. How I have 
incurred his enmity I know not. Can it be by 
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my always having been his friend? You will 
scarcely believe, that after two-and-twenty 
years of the most confidential intercourse, his 
last act was that of cordial recognition on the 
very threshold of the Louse into which he 
was entering to asperse me! Mr. O'Connell 
is fond of adverting to his home. A happy 
one I know itis, and long may it continue so ; 
but he ought not to have forgotten the helpless 
little ones of another home, whom he was 
depriving of their bread by depriving their 
parent of his character. 
“Tam, my dear Sir, 
“Most gratefully your friend and townsman, 
“ Cuartes Puiciips. 
“To Colonel Perceval, M. P.” 
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Colonel Perceval would not trespass 
further on the time of the House. He 
hoped he had said enough to show that 
there was no ground for the charge against 
his friend. 

Mr. O’Connell hoped the hon. Member 
had now satisfied himself. He retracted 
before the letter was read, and, after its 
being read, he now retracted again. 

Mr. Charles Buller said, a more useless 
controversy, interrupting the business of 
the Hlouse, he had never witnessed, and 
as it was over he would return to the 
Bill. He thought it would be better to 
have only two speeches, giving the ac- 
cused the last word. This was the prac- 
tice in Scotland. 

Mr. Ewart said, the circumstances here 
and in Scotland were different. There all 
the facts against the accused were stated 
at length. Here scarcely any of the facts 
were given in the indictment. He saw no 
reason why the accused should not have 
the last word in all cases, as well as in 
felonies and high treason. 

Mr. Hardy thought it would be against 
the interest of the accused to have the last 
word, The prisoner must be well ac- 
quainted with the facts from previous 
examination, If four speeches were al- 
lowed, the Counsel must enter into a con- 
test of sophistry and refinement, and the 
Judge become, in some measure, an ad- 
vocate for the plaintiff. 

The Lord Advocate said, the practice in 
Scotland greatly facilitated the adminis- 
tration of justice. The facts were all 
known to the accused. It was not so in 
England. In a charge of treason in 
this country, not one alone, but all sorts 
of treason, were charged in the indictment 
against the accused. 

Sir George Strickland thought it would 
be better to pass the Bill without the 
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2 
clause. He was always of opinion that 
the best course would be to have no open- 
ing speech; to state the real facts in the 
indictment, and then let there be a speech 
on each side. The accused would thus 
have the last word. 
drawing up indictments seemed rather 
strange. Itwas, forinstance, the a 
to charge a fact as having occurred « 
Leeds, when, perhaps, it teok place fifty 
miles distant from it. 

Mr. Freshfield could not assent to th 
clause, but would not divide the Sinus 
upon it. He doubted much if the How 


The present mode of 
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in which the diviston ou 


| 1 ’ . 4 
A doubt being entertaines 


understood the present practice. ‘The | 


object proposed was, to 
practice in criminal and civil proceedings. 

Mr. Charles Buller moved an amend- 
ment, to the effect that, according to the 
Scotch system, the speeches of Counsel 


assimilate the | 
applied to ‘* Divisions 
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The Attorney-General begged si hon. 
Member for Liskeard to withdraw his 
amendment, which he conceived ne be 
more objectionable than the clause itself. 
The consequence of it would be, that at the 
close of the evidence the Jury would know 
very little or nothing at all about the mat- 
ter before them. 

Amendment withdrawn. 

Tue original question was then put from 
the Chair. 

[A discussion arose resnectit r the mode 


it to be taken. 


} 


the resolutions 


ber for St. Alban’s, on Febru 


lately moved by the Mem- 
ry the 18th 


In 4 ommnitt ©, -as 


wel! as to ‘* Divisions in the House,” it was 


should not begin until the whole of the | 


witnesses had been examined, on the one 
side and on the other. He rani oud Z 


would be time enough afterwards to consi- | 


der the form of the indinteneat. 
Mr. Jervis thought that if the clause was 


more so if the amendment of the hon. 
Member were adopted. This was an in- 
stance of the evils entailed on the House 
by long and unnecessary discussions; for, 
if the question had been allowed to rest 
where it was left by the Attorney-General, 


resolved that the Chairman “should report 
progress, and that we point should be de- 
cided by the House 


sa : 
[he House resum _ 


Divistons in C si tahiabeer! The 
Ai torney-General said, there could be no 


| doubt that the resolution h ivinge omitted 
objectionable before, it would be ten times } 


the House would not have had this propo- | 


sition, which could not possibly take effect 


unless the mode and forin of indictment | 


were altered also. 
to have indictments so circumstantially 


It would be impossible | 


to provide for the case of a Division in 
Committee, such a Division could not be 
come to unless the House were prepared 
to make the necessary alteration in the 
wording of the resolution. 

Mr. Ward: Undoubted 
of the Committee, from which the resolu- 
tions emanated, had been, chat the plan 
should apply to all the Divisions of the 
House, and he would, therefore, with the 
sitesi of the House, move that the 


ly the intention 
> 
hi 


| word ‘* Chairman” be inserted in the reso- 


framed as to afford all the information | 


required for the purposes of the amend- 
ment. 

Mr, Ewart was surprised, having b en 
associated with the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Liskeard, 
this measure, that he should not have been 
allowed to share his confidence with respect 
to the present amendment. This very 
proposition had been negatived by a Select 
Committee two years ago, and he could 
not concur in it now. He thought the 
hon. and learned Member would have done 
better to have altered the form of indict- 
ment first, and the mode of pleading 
afterwards, instead of pursuing the contrary 
plan, which his motion proposed to do. 
The proposition he considered most mis- 
chievous and one which he would not have 


expected from an enemy to the si much | give 


less from one known to be a friend to it. 
VOL. XXXI. {Re 


in the introduction of 


} 


lution in order to avoid the difficulty. He 


then moved his amendment, but was re- 
minded that he had given no notice. The 
hon. Member appealed to the oped iker 
whether he was to give notice or not? 


Prat) 


the Speaker said, that the usual course 


certainly was to give notice of any motion 
intended to be brought forward. 

Mr. Flume submitted that there were 
cases, however, in which the House was 
called upon to wave the standing regula- 
tions, and that this was one of those in 
which it could come toan immediate deci- 
sion, 

The Speaker said, there was no doubt it 

Me mb rwas in possessio n of the House, 
h e might make any motion he thought fit, 
but at the same time it had been customary 
| for many years past for hon. Members to 
3 notice of tl motion { d 
tomake, It wa rau einer a 
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motion, which was to alter a resolution of 
the House, could be immediately made, 
and without notice. 

Mr. Grote observed, that the resolutions 
rendered it imperative that the order for 
closing the doors should be given by Mir. 
Speaker, and if that person were not there 
to perform that duty, no Division could 
take place inthe Committee. He thought 
it was the duty of the House at once to 
adopt some means by which the difficulty 
mers be removed. 

. Ward said, that it was |} 
clear, that the business of the Committee 
could not be proceeded with until that 
ditticulty was disposed of, and all he de- 
sired was, to make such an alteration in 
the wording of the resolution as would 
enable them to go on with the measure | 
now under consideration. He therefore 
proposed to move, that all the provisions 
for divisions contained in the third resolu- 
be applied by order of the 


r€ rfeetly 


tion should 


Chairman of a Committee as well as by | 


the Speaker. 

Mr. Heathcote said, that he could not 
approve of the proposition of the hon. 
Member for St. Alban’s, because it might 
lead to serious injury if they were to allow 
any alteration of their proceedings to be 
made without notice on this subject having 
been previously given. It would, in fact, 


be establishing a principle which he hoped | 


the House would never sanction. 
Mr. Robert Sieuart considered, that the 


hon. Gentleman in the chair had certainly | 


the power to control the Committee, and 
if he had expressed his opinion on the 
the difficulty would not have 
arisen. Tle understood that the motion | 
that the Chairman should report progress 
was made, that the House might have the 
opinion of the Speaker as to whether the 
Committee should divide in the House or 
under the new system. He conceived it 
to be much more desirable that the House 
should have the opinion of the Chair on 
this point, than that they should continue | 
to waste their time in discussion. 

Mr. Warburton said, that the third re- 
solution provided that the Speaker should 
give orders for the doors to be closed. He 
apprehended that it would be quite com- 
petent for the sagenger’s , although he were 
not in the chair, to allow the Division to 
be taken in the manner expressed in this 
resolution. 

The Speaker was very unwilling to in- 
terfere, unless distinctly appe: aled to, but 


subject, 
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on an occasion of this kind he should not 
discharge his duty if he did not deliver 
his opinion. He was not surprised at the 
difficulty in which the House was now in- 
volved, because it had always appeared to 
him that some doubt might arise from the 
manner in which the resolutions were 
worded, though a word or two more 
would have removed it. He conceived 
that the question for the House now to 
decide was, whether they were of opinion 
| that the words, “ the doors being simul. 
| taucously opened by the Speaker’s order, 
| when put in competition with the other 
| parts of the resolution, did not justify the 
| Iiouse in coming to the decision that the 
resolution as it now stood did distinctly 
require, that the Committee should divide 
in the same form and manner as had been 
up to that time in use. He apprehended 
that there could be no difficulty in the 
House dividing on this occasion in the 
usual way. If the House were of opinion 
that for the future it would be expedient 
to establish the proposition moved by the 
hon, Member for St. Alban’s, it would be 
only on the present occasion that the 
existing mode would be adopted. 





Counset ror Prisoners.] The House 
again went into Committee on the Pri- 
soners’ Counsel Bill, and immediately di- 
vided on the Question, that Clause 2nd 
stand part of the Bill. 

The numbers were—Ayes 134; Noes 
50— Majority 84 





| 
| List of the Nors.* 


| Bailey, Jos. Ileathcote, G. J. 

Blackstone, W.S. Hope, H. T. 

| Bonham, F. R. Hoy, J. B. 

Campbell, Sir J. Jackson, J. D. 

Chichester, J. P. Johnstone, J. J. H. 

Childers, John Knatchbull, Sir E. 

Clerk, Sir G. Knightley, Sir C. 

“98 le, Hon. A. Lawson, A. 

vast, J. B Lefroy, Rt. Hon. T. 

rile, Sir J. Lefroy, A. 

| Finch, G. Lowther, J. H. 

| F orster, Coss Martin, J. 

Freshfie ld, J. W. Mordaunt, Sir J. 

Gaskell, J. M. Pendarves, E. W. 

Glynne, Sir S Perceval, Col. 

Goring, H. D. Pollington, Viscount 

Grote, G. Rickford, W. 

Hale, R. B. Rolfe, Sir R. M. 

Hanmer, Sir J. Ross, C. 
Rushbrooke, Col. 


Hardy, J. 
Hay, Sir A. L. Scholefield, J. 





This and the following Division were not 
ann’ in the Votes of the House. 
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Stanley, E. Wyndham, W. 


Thomas, Col. Wynn,Rt. Ho W. 
Trevor, Lion. A. FELLER. 
Vere, Sir C. B. Buller, C 


my 


Vesey, Lion. ‘i. 

On the 3rd Clause, which 
“That all persons accused before 
tice or Justices of the Peace of any off 
against the law, shall be admitt 
make their answer and defence to such 
accusation, and to have any witnesses ex- 
amined or cross-examined by Counsel o1 
by Attorney attending on their behalf,” 

Sir Kdward Knatchbull said, that h 
should think it his duty to divi 
Committee on this clause, and would 


ty 
brid 
i 
© 
« 











move an amendment in words to this ef- | 
! 


~ 


fect: —* That permission to emp 
sel or Attorney should be granted to th 
parties accused, only in cases where Coun- 
sel or Attorney should have been enea 
against them; that both parties should 
stand upon an equal footing, that neither 
the one nor the other should have any 
advantage in respect of Counse!.” 

The Attorney-General thought, that 
where an information was laid “the Tai 
Magistrate, and a man was liable, if con- 
victed upon trial, to be sent to the House 


of C orrection, and confined at hard Jabour | 


for six months, he had just as good a 


tight to be defended by Counsel and Attor- | 


ney before a Magistrate as before a Judge. 
But this clause would give a party accused 
a right to attend by his Couns: eland Attor- 
ney at preliminary investigations before a 
Magistrate, and to bring witnesses to 
prove his innocence. It seemed to him 


that there were many cases in which a | 


Judge was required to keep these prelimi- 


nary investigations secret, that he might | 


be enabled by the ladka established on 
these occasions to find out who were the 
parties really guilty of the offence. | 


t 
was plain that in such a case the accused | 


might claim under this clause to be hear 
by his Counsel and Attorney; the enien 
take notes of the evidence widened: i! 
might be published next morning in al! 
the daily papers, and thus notice of their 
danger would be given to all the persons 
concerned in committing the offence. He 
quite agreed with the right hon. Member 
for Kent, that it was not at all necessary 
that there should be a defence by counsel 
or Attorney on preliminary investigations. 
When the prisoner came to be tried, t 

let him have his counsel—let him have 
every advantage; but he could not con- 
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The Co 
Ayes 93; Noes 110: 
Baldwin, 
Bodkin, 

erton, J 
Barnard, E. G. 


Dr. 
John J. 


} 
Broil 


ibe 
nan, Hlewitt 
Be his Ok 
Buckingham, J. 8. 
Edward 
wes, John 
rkeley, Capt. F, 


ownrige, John S, 


ee 
hi 
Brady, 


ate 
aines, 


ic] jeste ty —_— 


1, William S. 
en 


B 
Bo 
Be 
B 
C} 
i 


Cc ha ilmers, 


ie oon eee 


Crawley, 

Curteis, ‘He rbert B. 
Divett, ‘Edward 
Ewart, William 

Ev ans, Georg ve 
Elphinstone , Howard 
Fergus, John 
Finn, William F. 
Fitzsimon, — 
Givins: William D. 
Gaskell, Daniel 
Grote, George 


Grattan, Henry, 
He atheote, aa 
lodges, Thomas T. 


Hlogg, James W. 
Hall oe jamin 
Slccint. a P 
Hutt, qiies 


William C. 


Harland, 
c lloward, 
bn Hume, Joseph 
Humphrey, J. 
Horsman, 
John 


Jervis, 

Kemp, Thomas R. 

Leader, r Jol in 2 
Clause rejected. 
On the 4th 


Act, 
to prison for 


of this 
mitted 
the law, 


2? 


shall h 
who 1s hicrel 
the 


| copies oO 


SPEER Soak Sa en tancer e 
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-< 


List of the 


Clause, 
“ that all persons who, 
shall be held to bail or com- 


have on demand (from t 
we the lawful eu 
w required to deliver the sanie 


examiaat 


taken before 


gistrate, and co ee by hostile attor- 
aid of 


ormitted the 


et hits self ? 
mmittee divided on 


the Clause, 
Maj rity Ba 
AYEs. 
Lynch, Andrew H. 
Lennard, Thomas B: 
Lennox, Lord J. G. 
Tennox Lord Arthur 
Mangles, James 
Mullins, FE. W. 
Morri ison, a 
Marshall, William 
OL while on, Serg. M. 
Oliphant, Lawrence 
O Brien, — 
O'Connell, Daniel 
O'Conner, Don 
O'Connell, John 
O'Connell, M. J. 
Parrott, Jasper 


Pattison, James 
Pryse, Peys se 
Palmer, Gen. Charles 


Power, "James 
Potter, Richard 
Ruthven, Edward 
Roche, David 
Rippon, Cuthbert 
Roebuck, John A. 
Ramsbottom, Jolin 
Smith, 
Strutt, Edward 
Stewart, V. 
Sheldon, Edward R. 
Steuart, R. 
Thompson, Col. 
Turner, William 
Thornely, Thomas 
Tulk, Charles A. 
Villiers, Charles P. 
Wallace, Robert 
Ward, Henry G. 
Warburton, Henry 
Villiams, W illiam 
Wakley, Thomas 
White, Samuel 
Wilkins, Walter 
Wiegney, Isaac N. 
W oulfe, Sergeant 
Williams William A. 
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a Ma- | nesses respectively upon whose deposi- 





{ 


| 


| 


‘and as this Bill extended to Ireland, 


jin England ; 


tions they have been so held to bail or 
committed to prison, on payment of a rea- 
sonable sum for the same, not exceeding 
4d, for each folio of 100 words.” e 

Mr, Sergeant JVoulfe moved, as an 
amendment, that there be inserted after 
the words “ committed to prison” the fol- 
lowing :—* or which since their committal 
| to prison or admission to bail have been 
i taken before any Justice of Peace.” His 
‘hon, and learned Friend near him said, 
that no such practice as that which his 
amendment was intended to check existed 
but this he knew, that the 
practice of taking depositions against the 
| prisoner in his abset ice after he was sent 
to prison was very prevalent in Ireland, 
he 


! 
thought his amendment highly necessary. 





practice 


Mr. Cutlar Fergusson contended, that 
in England no Magistrate had a right to 
take depositions against a prisoner in his 
absence. The practice which the hon. 
and learned Gentleman wished to check 
had no existence in England. He should 
be sorry to see the admission in an Act 
of Parliament that such a practice was 
sanctioned by the Magistracy of England. 
He should certainly oppose the amend- 
ment, 

Mr. Sergeant O’Loghlen said, that the 
practice of taking depositions in the ab- 
sence of prisoners prevailed in Ireland. 
So far was it from the fact that prisoners 
were present when the witnesses were 
examined against them before the Magris- 
trates in cases of felony, that the reverse 
was generally the case. In Ireland the 
practice was to refuse to the prisoner the 
depositions or copies of the depositions 
made against him. The amendment 
was therefore necessary. The practice 
which it was intended to abolish was very 
injurious to the prisoner, and certainly 
ought not to be continued. 

The Attorney General could not assent 
to the amendment, as it would appear to 
legalize a practice which he abominated. 
If such a practice as tha’ which the hon. 
and learned Sergeant described prevailed 
in Ireland, it was illegal, and ought at 
ence to be reprobated. He remembered 
that in Lord Ellenborough’s time an in- 
stance had orcurred, in which a Magis- 
trate had taken depositions against a 
prisoner in his absence, and that his 
Lordship had strongly reprobated the 
lustead of introducing a clause 
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jectionable practice was illegal in Hreland, 


subject. 
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like this, a Bill should be ageonsny sgl? 
to say, that if this practice be now law, 
it ought not to be law any longer. 

Mr. Willams Wynn concurred in what 
had fallen from the Attorney-General, 
and sheuld oppose the amendment. 

Sir Edward Katchbull observed, that | 
in England the practice was that which 
had been described by the Attorney-Ge- 
neral; if the practice were so bad in 
Ireland, it ought to be puta stop to, but 
it would be unjust to do anything which 
might by implication confound the prac- 
tice of the two countries, and therefore he 
objected to the amendment. 

Mr. Aglionby doubted whether the ob- 





where the Act 7 and 8 George 4th did not 
apply. He hoped the Attorney-General 
would reconsider his epinion, aud allow 
words to be introduced isto the clau 

which would remove all doubt on the 


Mr. Roebuck 


thought, if words wer 


introduced simply declaring that no depo- | , 


sitions should be used against a prisoner | 
| 


but such as had been previously commu- | sho 


nicated to him, it would remove all | 
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under the Munici 


. } 
it was unjust, that those who were to 


receive such advantage should not bear 
| their share of the burthen of poor-r. 

Besides which, the noble Lerd,the Sceretar 
for the Home Department, kad a Bi l 
before the House for the © Ree’ con of 


Births, Marriag Ss, and Deaths, , wi h Act 





difficulty, without declaring any tling as | thert 


to I tnglish or Irish prac tice. | 

Mr. S Sergeant Woulfe, after the decla- | 
ration of the Attorney-General, would 
withdraw his Amendment. 

Clause agreed to. 

On Clause the 5th the Committee di- | 
vided. Ayes 158; Nees 51: Majority 
107. 

House resumed; Committee to sit 
again. be 


Exrra-Parocutant Praces Brin 
Jervis said, that as he understood opposition 
was to be offered tothe motien which he was 
about to make, from quarters whence it wa: 
least to be expected, he should state sh sorély 
the nature of this Bill. The object he had 
in view was, to make a provision for the 
maintenance of the poor in extra-parochial | 
places. The effect of the existing law 
being, that no overseers could be appointed 
for those districts, and no orders could be 
made upon them to support their poor, who 
were consequently thrown upon the _ 
ing parishes, without furnishing any means 
whatever for their maintenance ; sishioust 
by law extra-parochial places were liable, | 
for such had been the construction put upon 
the statute of Elizabeth. Now extra-| 
parochial places had received a great bene‘it | 


] Mr i 


could not be carricd into eflect in extra- 
eae ] ae +} = 
pal rochial pra ; wnere tne) ve no 
“er? 7 Bis cok ies | } 
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any consideration he could sug it: He 
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we ul i be matter of Geral, to be ¢ } read 
hd : ae é — 5 eri } 4 | es 
in Committee; and he trusted, that the 
ph Fae a 1A , ee : syEtil nl 
House would so far recognize the princiy] 
i 
9 allaw #1) Ri] » 4 } Wwao j 
as to alow the bill to be read a second 
ime. 
tT rin) san hh a s 
The aque st10n Naving becn } 
ar . et 1° é a ; 
Mr. Goring said, that in his opinion, t] 
’ i 


has ‘ ee, TS ee : . Wi Genius? ava 

hon. Member had » right to throw u i 
1 } ee r 

extra-parochial places, either bei 


the Crown or individuals, the additional 
; ; 





? ; &- ) a 
burthen wh: the meast item] : 
and even if the principle e cerrect, t 
Sena ; = ; 
principle could not be worked ¢ by t 
eee oa Rai 
provisions of his bill, Lie pre 
Sabie Se ey: eee ete } ] 
instance, to enact, that overseers should 
} sits : } ay ho 
VC uppointed a ©Veryv pac i ore , t t 


provisions of tue Act of iiizabeth. NOW 


} waive te eat atA% shat te a ee 
i those prov ions were, that two churceh-Wwar- 


dens, and two or three householders mivlit 
meet, and ona certain day elect overseers, 
whereas, in many extra-parechial places, 
there were not two householders resident, 


iatun ae t : A. 4 
and in none were there churchwardens. Ele 


} could not help characterizing it as a very 
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Mold piece of legislation on the part of the 
hon. and learned Gentleman: it was a 
remarkable instance of the hasty manner in 
hich Me nl vers Of his profession, just go ing 
concocted crude pie 

he hoped the nen 
poning the Bill at least 








IONS ( orporation of Poole. Li6d 


Crown as ~— the operation of the 
Bill. The hon. Member h: id called it a 
“ crude” and “ hasty”? measure: it might 
be crude and hasty, but it was the very 
measure, in efivet, approved of by Lord 
f ae and Lerd Hatherton (then Mr. 

leton), the only difference being, that 
ic Was now ina separate shape. He trusted 
the House would allow it to go to a second 
reading. 

Lord Granville Somerset was favourable 
to the principle the measure, but must 
join in the opinion expressed by the hon. 
Member for Shoreham (Mr. Goring), of 
the crude state of the Bill in its present 
shape. He hoped the hon. and learned 
Gentleman would consent to postpone it. 

Mr. Aglionby suggested to his hon. and 

rarned Friend (\ Mir. Jervis), whether the 
etter way would not be to comply with 


generally expressed till after 





le J.aster recess. 
Jervis ¢ reaper 
sion of the House to lk 
20th of April, 
Sceond reading of the Bill postponed to 
April 20th. 


and asked permis- 
the Bill stand over 


to the 
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the House should think 

fit. So much for the technical obje tions, 
reed he rry to say by his hon. and 
learned Friend the Member for Hunting- 
don, who had been so lately favourable to 
the piinciple of the Bill, He wished 
to ask t hon. Member for Shoreham 
(Mr. Goring), whether his opposition to 
the Bill was by desire of the Government ? 
i whether it was right that a Bill 

1 be st pped altog ther, just because 

the hiinisters of the Crown would not take 


the trouble to attend in their places, to 
propose a clause exempting, if necessary, the 









Corporation or Poote.] Mr. Poulter 
moved the Oider of the Day for the ad- 
journed debate on the Motion, “ That a 
| Select Committee be appointed to inquire 
to the circumstances attending the late 
‘lection of the Municipal Council of the 
Sorough of Poole.” 


Mr. [ogg rose to propose an amendment 
| which he thought woul ld meet the views of 
{ , . 
| all parties, and which, without interferin g 
l with the preceedings now pending in the 
hon Dp. 


\ 
Court of Kine’s Bench, would yet satisfy 
| the views of the hon. and learned Member 

{ Huddersficld, who complained, that 
though a Court of Law might ultimately 
p sss the parties, vet that in the meantime 
they had full power to deal with and to 
alienate the corporation funds. He had 
hopes that his amendment, which the town- 
( tock and the members of the town-couneil 
generally were most anxious should be 
agreed to, would be the more especially 
acceptable, because, whilst it proposed to 
embrace in the inquiry all that was sub- 
stantially requisite to mect the difficulty in 
which the inhabitants of Poole were allege “d 
to be placed by this false election, it would 
exclude from the inquiry of the Committee 
all that was of a criminal nature, which 
was now before, and could only be properly 
decided by, a Court of Law. It would, 
he believed, be agreed on all sides that 9 
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Committee of that House was a very bad 
tribunal of criminal justice. In a Com- 
mittee, party feeling was sure to be ex- 
cited; its Members might possibly not be 
cognizant of the law, and the witnesses 
examined before it were unsworn. It did 
not, he believed, appear that the parties had 
proceeded as fast as they could in the Court 
of King’s Bench, for though they had got 
up affidavits, the Attorney-General did not 
move for the rule until the last day of 
Term. Nor was there any doubt that a 
Court of Law was perfectly competent to 
give redress in this case. If the election 
were bad, as stated, the parties could be 
removed under a quo warranto, and those 
who had been guilty of malversation duly 
punished. He therefore begged leave to 
move as an amendment, to leave out from 
the word “ into” to the end of the Question, 





in order toadd the words “an alleged inten- 
tion of the town-council of Poole to dispose 
of the property of the C poration pending 


right of the persons composing the town- 
council to act as town-councillors ; and into 
the best and speediest means of preventing 
such disposal of the said property.” 

Mr. Poulter: Sir, I shall certainly resist 
this Amendment, because it offers in this 
most scandalous case, just no relief at all. 
I can assure the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man opposite (Mr. Hoge) that I can quite 
understand that he has been but a short 
time acquainted with the nature of the 
case which he has just opened; from the 
total misconception of its whole character, 
He tells us we could get relief in a Court 
of Law. I tell him that a Court of Law 
cannot give adequate relief to the grievance 
of which we complain ; Lut that for every 
redress and reparation which the Courts of 
Law in this country can administer, we have 
prayed ;—we have prosecuted that remedy, 
we are pursuing it with every possible effort, 
and with all the speed that is consistent 
with the rules of the Court. But the hon. 
Gentleman is in a great mistake as to the 
character of those proceedings which we have 
instituted in a Court of Law; he does not 
seem to be aware that so early as the third 
day of last term an application was made for 
a new warrant against the councillors, so 
fraudulently elected ; and that, when the 


Rule was made absolute, by the course of 


practice in the Court, it became impossible 
to give the notices, under which we could 
proceed to trial at the assizes now ensuing ; 
it therefore was impossible to obtain any 
trial till Midsummer Assizes,—no judg. 
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ment could be obtuined till Mic! lmas- 
term ;—and by that time the councill 
would have been out of office. But even 
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rs 





if we could get rid of them this moment, 
[ can prove to the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman, it would be just no remedy ut all! 
Those most fraudulently and wickedly 
cleeted councillor WV dl perler Iv 
different to any thing that Courts of I 
in this country can do ist them 
provided the Legislature \ L all 
the parties to retain the ul 0 2 
quences of the original fra hike 1eN 
h; ined. Knowing that 1f we could 
rid of their orginal point it ‘ 
cannot by the rules of kk set rid of its 
u er] I Ct q t : 
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spect of relief, and call u s 
t As this is a in remed 
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r to my application :-—the constitu- 
tional principle of not applying the Le- 
Y { for that rellet \ ich 4 g l 
a ¢ t of I \ Yo ] Lic 
cases, be s Dj} i therefore to d t 
tice of your ¢ mi much ! i = 
in re what you could obt if { is 
were dd, under Courts of I That 
Is not the tate oi this ea Sit Hi 
the oO ly reme ly wi l n } ‘ pil u 
must commence in this House :—if there- 
fore you wish to destroy and disc g 
uch fraud, you are bound to give us this 
Conimittes Not} ing uneonstituli Ll ti 
arise from it. The whole of these procecd- 


Ings were carried on in the grossest fraud: 
in both of the wards of this borough, the 
elections were carried on in 
under such circumstances as t 
impossible the election should be fair; the 
voters were not allowed to remain, but 
were removed by the constal hey 
had voted, and it was impossible to put the 
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a circumstance occurring. And in sucha 
case as this, are we not justified in saying, 
if you don’t mean to refuse all redress, you 
must grant us this Committee p—What 
was the first proceeding of this council >— 
Why, in one day to confer twelve appoint- 
ments on persons of the name of Slade, 
(that being the Mayor’s name) and fraudu- 
lently and collusively to eject the town- 
clerk, a bosom friend of the Mavor, that 
he might put in his claim for compensa- 
tion, to the amount of 7,000/., for an office 
worth 20/1. a year! I do say, Sir, that 
in order to institute an inguiry, and to 
prevent the alienation of the property. of 
the town, the House is bound to grant 
the Committee. 

Mr. Scarlett approved of the amendment 
much more than of the original motion. 
The subject did not properly belong to 
Parliament, it was one that a Court of Law 
alone should take cognizance of. It was 
true the Courts of Law could not remedy 
the offence really complained of, that this 
was a Conservative Corporation ; but they 
could remedy the offences, if any, really 
committed. If the election was bad, the 
King’s Bench could pronounce it void, so 
could it the nomination of aldermen; and 
the Court of Chancery could interfere with 
any alienation of property by the Corpora- 
tion. The present line of proceeding was 
a novel and unconstitutional one, as it was 
tyranny on the part of Parliament to inter- 
fere with the rights of the Courts of Law. 

The House divided on the original mo- 
tion: Ayes 188 ; Noes 70:—Majority 118. 

On the question that the Committee be 
named— 

Mr. Williams Wynn expressed hiss u - 
prise that the House of Commons should 
attempt to usurp the functions of the ordi- 
nary tribunals. Such an attempt—such a 
monstrous invasion on the privileges of the 
Bench, he in his whole Parliamentary 
experience never witnessed. He did en- 
deavour in the present case to resist this 
most dangerous precedent. 
case that was strictly one fit only for judi- 
cial investigation, and he (Mr. Wynn) en- 
strongest protest against this de- 
cision, by which it seemed that political 
feclings, more than the justice of the case, 
determined the IIe would not 


This was a 


oe ae 
tered his 


matter. 


divide the House on the question, but he 
entered his solemn protest, as decidedly as 
he could, against the last decision, as being 
e ° ap oe . . y 5 
in itself an evil, and likely to lead, from the 
precedent it would form, to greater evils. 
dle would recommend his friends to express 
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their dissent from the last decision, but not 
to divide the House. 
Committee appointed. 
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Thursday, March 3, 1836. 
Petitions presented. By Lord HATHERTON, 
from Birmingham; and by the Marquess of WEsTMLN- 
ster, from Chester, for Poor-Laws to Ireland.— By Lord 
Wywxrorpb, from several Places, for Relief to the Agri- 
eultural Interest.—By Lords ELLENBOROUGH and AsHe 
BURTON, from several Places, for Alterations in the Eccle- 
siastiecal Courts’ Consolidating Bill—By Lord AsHpurton, 
from Thetford, for extending the time appointed for 
the payment of Loans borrowed under the Poor-Law 
Amendment Act for the Building of Workhouses.—By 
Lord Vernon, from Derby; and Lord Fouey, from 
Worcester, for Relief to the Dissenters. —By the Duke of 
NewecaAstTLe, from Fast Retford, against the Reduced 
Duty on Spirits made in Ireland,— By the Marquess of 
WeEsTMINSTER, from Llandillo, for an easier Method of 
recovering Small Debts. 


Breacu oF Privinece.] Lord Teyn- 


ham regretted being obliged, under any 
circumstances, to take up a moment of their 
| Lordships’ time upon a matter relating 


personally to so insignificant a person as 
himself, and the more especially when the 
object he bad in view was his own defence ; 
but as he felt that his allowing himself to 
be prevented by this regret from calling to 
their attention a breach of privilege, to 
which he had been subjected, he should 
not be doing 
own honour or their Lordships’ dignity, 
he had to trust, that he might stand ex. 


his duty, either to his 
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cused for doing so for a very few minutes. 
Upon the discussion of the other evening, 
with reference to the conduct of the Brigh- 
ton Magistrates, a noble Viscount was 
made to appear in one of the morning 
papers as having made a most personal and 
derogatory attack upon him. He knew not 
whether the noble Viscount to whom he 
alluded was now in his place or not, nor 
did he care whether he was or not. [The 
Earl of Shaftesbury: Wait till he comes. ] 
He should not. It was quite immaterial to 
him whether the noble Viscount was pre- 
sent or not. The noble Viscount, forget- 
ful of many kindnesses done by him to his 
family, had made upon him, as it appeared 
in the report to which he alluded, a most 
unwarrantable, gross, and unfounded at- 
tack, and he would be failing in the duty 
he owed to their Lordships individually, 
as well as to the respect he entertained for 
their privileges, if he did not formally 
bring it under their notice. His complaint 
was a breach of the privileges of the House 
committed by the Morning Post newspaper. 
That paper, notorious alone for the false- 
hood of every statement it put forth, had 
published a version of the noble Viscount’s 
speech upon the discussion of the other 
evening, not only totally different from what 
he believed the noble Viscount had said, 
but in every word varying from the re- 
ports which appeared in the other morning 
papers He knew well— 

The Earl of Shaftesb ury rose to order. 
He submitted that, in the absence of the 
noble Viscount to whem the noble Lord 
alluded, the present complaint ought not 
to be made. 

Lord Teynham was again proceeding, 
when— 

The Marquis of Londonderry again rose 
to order. The noble Viscount alluded to 
would, he had no doubt, be in his place 
presently, and he submitted it would be but 
decorous to wait for his presence. 

Lord Teynham would wait the noble 
Viscount’s appearance, on the understand- 
ing, that if he did not appear before the 
rising of the House he (Lord Teynham) 
should be at liberty to proceed with his 
complaint. [Shortly afterwards Viscount 
Strangford entered the House. The noble 
Lord then continued.] Seeing the noble 
Viscount in his place, he begged to proceed 
with the Motion on which he had been in- 
terrupted. As a preliminary step, he desired, 
with the permission of the House, to ask 
two questions of the noble Viscount. He 
wished, in the first place, to know if the 
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noble Viscount meant to apply to him the 
observations which had appeared attached 
to his name in the Morning Post of yester- 
day, and which he understood had been 
supplied to that paper by the noble Vis- 
count himself? He had understood the 
speech of the noble Viscount the other 
evening in a totally different sense from 
that conveyed by the report to which he 
alluded ; and he begged, therefore, to ask, 
whether he was to take as the real senti- 
ments of the noble Viscount his impression 
of his speech, or that which the report 
would convey? In other words, did the 
noble Viscount mean to apply the obser- 
vations as they appeared in the Morning 
Post tohim? [The noble Lord resumed 
his seat. A pause of a few minutes ensued. ] 

Lord Teynham: My Lords, I demand an 
answer to my question. 

Lord Kenyon rose to order. The noble 
Lord was doing that which was most irre- 
gular, W hatever the observations of the 
noble Viscount might have been, they were 
made in the presence of the noble Lord: 
had they been in any degree personal or 
insulting to the noble Lord’s feelings, they 
should have been at once noticed by him. 
Certainly a more irregular question could 
not be put than that of asking a noble 
Lord to state whether a certain report, 
which appeared in a newspaper, was true 
or false. If their Lordships were desirous 
of preserving the order of their proceedings, 
they should not sanction the continuance 
of the present Ciscussion. 

Lord Teynham thought that when the 
character of a Member of that House was 
most grossly and wantonly attacked, the 
utmost latitude should be given in the 
interpretation of its orders. When the 
noble Viscount spoke the other evening, 
he (Lord Teynham) either did not per- 
fectly hear him, or totally misunderstood 
the nature of his remarks. He thought it 
was due to him (Lord Teynham) as to 
their Lordships that he should be permitted 
to put his question and that the noble 
Viscount should be called upon to answer 
it. [The noble Lord again resumed his 
seat. ] 

The Marquess of Westminster rose to 
present a petition. 

Lord Teynham asked if he was not to 
have an answer to his question ? 

Lord Ellenborough observed, that the 
noble Lord's proceeding was quite out of 
order, It was specifically stated in the re- 
gulations of the House, that no noble Lord 
should require any explanation from another 
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except for words spoken in debate ; and 
that even in such case the explanation 
should be required on the moment. 

Lord Teynham would have 
an explanation upon the moment, but that 
he did not understand the observations of 
the noble Viscount. They were, in the 
first place, too diplomatic for his compre- 
hension ; and, in the second, he could not 
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have thought that an attack upon his cha- | 
racter would have proceeded from such a | 


source. 

The Marquess of Salisbury rose to order. 
Some stop should at once be put to the 
irregular discussion which had arisen 

Lord Teynham, notwithstanding the call 
to order, would persevere in putting the 


question. Once more he asked of the noble 
Viscount, if the une: _ fals e, and 


seand alos speech—[“‘ Order, order.”7] 
Viscount Melbourne rose. a was obvi- 
ous to all, that unless some d legree of order 
was preserved, and some attention paid t 
the rules of debate, it would be quite im- 
possible for the House to proceed Hs the 
discharge of the public duties allotted to 
it. There could be no question dick that 


the noble Lord was perfectly i irregular in 
referring to observations made during a 
former debate. The very object of the 
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awkward position, it would be with great 
regret that he consented to the post pone- 
ment of the motion. When he firs 
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Lord Teynham : ‘A thos the speech of the 
noble Viscount, he begged to say he felt 
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completely s satisfied, and should not trc = 

the House any furt her. Me regrette 

so unworthy a uber of 

himself should ak n up even so muc 

of their Lordships time upon the matter. 
The matter dropped. 
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Londonderry, relative to Orange Lodges 
having being read, 

The Earl of Minchilsca 
of his noble Friend tite postpouenient of the 
motion until to-morrow evening. He did so 
in consequence of the continued absence of 
a noble Earl (the Earl of Roden), who 
was extremely anxious to be present upon 
the debate, and who was expected to arrive 
early to-morrow. 

The Marquess of Londonderry felt con- 
siderably embarrassed by the request of his 
noble Friend, whom he was very anxious 
to oblige; but being placed in a very 
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however, in the hands of the House, and 
would bow to their decision. 

T! c Earl of Ff inchilsea observed that he 
had not held y Col beotiex ati . with the 
noble Earl to whom he alluded, and that 


ly sought for the p atp nement upon 
the ground that the intimate connexion 


+? 


existing between the noble Earl who was 
absent (Earl of Rod mh a the institutions 
in question, would enable him to undertake 
their defence with more Jhaielsien of the 
subject than any then present. 
The Duke of Cumberland most 
anxious the present discussion should take 
but what had 
rl (FE arl of Wi n- 
wideration the 
which had subsisted between 
the (Earl of Roden) and the 
late constitutional and loyal associations, 
called the Orange Lodges of Ireland, he 
thought it would be better that his noble 
Friend should wait until he was present. 
The Marquess of Londonderry thought 
it but right to observe, that when he first 
gave notice of his motion he distinctly 
stated that his only reason for not proceed- 
ing with it immediately, was the noble 
Earl in question’s absence. He certainly 
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expected that ere this, the noble Earl would 
have managed to have been in his place. He 
could not, he regretted, give way to an 
individual request, but should the House 
be in favour of a postponement, he should 
at once bow to it. 

Viscount Melbourne thought, that if the 
noble Earl was to be in his place to-morrow 
it might be better to postpone the motion. 
If any attack had been made on the noble 
Marquess in another place, (and he was ig- 
norant of any such attack) surely, it could 
make little matter whether it was answered 
then or twenty-fours hence. 

The Marquess of Londonderry: in order 
to prevent the impossibility of another 
postponement, in consequence of his ab- 
sence, he would at once name Monday next 
for his motion. 

Motion postponed till Monday. 


—— IPO Fone ene neH = 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, March 3, 1836. 


Mrnvtes.} New Writ. On the Motion of the Lorn Apvo- 
caTE, for Paisley, in the room of Mr. ALEXANDER 
GraHaMm Spiers, who has aceepted of the Chiltern 
H indreds, 

Bills. Read athird time:—On the Motion of Mr. AYSH- 
FORD SANFORD :—Slayes Compensation ; Capital Punish- 
ments. 

Petitions presented. By Mr. Hume, from Limckilns, against 
part of the Charges payable by British Shipping at St. 
Petersburgh.—By Mrs Wixiks, from Tamworth and Ware- 
ham, for Relief to the Dissenters; from Boston, Preston, 
and other Places, in favour of Mr. BuckrNGuam’s Claim. 
— By Captain PecHeLt, from several Places, against the 
Land-tax; from the Licenced Victuallers of several 
Places in Sussex; and by Mr. Jervis, from those of 
Chester, against the Additional Duty on Spirit Licences. 
—By Mr. J. C. Dunpas, from York, for Corporation 
and Church Reform to Ireland, against Tithes, Church 
Rates, and against Military Flogging, and in favour of 
Relief to the Dissenters, of Ballot and Household Suffrage, 
extensive Law Reform, and equally extensive Chureh 

Reform.—By Mr. T. B. LENNARD, from Essex, Loughton, 
and Castlegate, for Relief to the Dissenters.—By Sir 
HENRY SMYTHE and Mr. Branston, from four Places, 
~-for Relief to the Agricultural Interest.—By Mr. SHArR- 
MAN CRAWFORD, from Belfast, in favour of Mr. Buck- 
INGHAM’s Claim; from several Places, against Tithes.— 
By Mr. Berna, Sir G. StricKLAND, Messrs, DANIEL 
GASKELL, Ropinson, and WiLkKs, from a Number of 
Places,—against the Additional Duty on Spirit Licenses. 
—By Sir Ronatp FerGuson, from Nottingham, for 
Relief to the Dissenters; also for an Alteration in the 
Municipal Corporations’ Act.—By Captain Gorpon, from 
Aberdeen, for the Repeal of the Attornies Tax; also 
against any Alteration in the Timber Duties. 





Timber Duttes.| Mr. Robinson pre- 
sented a petition, signed by several hun- 
dreds of the principal inhabitants of Nova 
Scotia, who stated, that they had heard 
with alarm the proposed alteration of the 
scale of duties on Timber. ‘The ostensible 
object of the alteration was for the benefit 
of persons engaged in the timber trade ; 
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but, judging from the evidence that 
had been offered before the Select Com- 
mittee on Timber Duties, he was of opinion 
that no such result would be produced. 
If the President of the Board of Trade had 
been present, it had been his intention 
to complain of the long state of sus- 
pense in which the colonies had been 
kept with respect to the intentions of 
the Government. Some allusion had been 
made on a previous evening to what had 
been said at a meeting of shipowners where 
he was present, attributing certain expres- 
sions of opinion to an hon. Gentleman also 
present, with respect to the intentions of 
Government to delay the measure in con- 
templation until late in the Session, and 
then to pass it ina thin House. No such 
thing was said, nor did he believe that any 
such attempt would be made. But this 
was said, and in this he concurred, that 
Government should bring forward their 
measure at the earliest possible opportunity, 
in order to give leisure to professional per- 
sons interested in the subject to direct their 
attention to its investigation. He trusted, 
that whatever the measure might be, it 
would not be founded upon partial evi- 
fence; but that the whole of the evidence 


Timber Duties. 


| taken before the Committee would be made 


its foundation. With respect to that evi- 
dence, since his experience in Parliament, 
he never knew of such extraordinary delay 
in the delivery of the Report of a Commit- 
tee. The evidence was complete in August, 
and it was not till the following January 
that the Report was delivered. Had the 
Report not been allowed to remain during 
all this period in the printer’s hands, the 
leisure of the recess might have been em- 
ployed by Members in attending to its re- 
commendations, and the colonics might have 
become acquainted with that which so 
deeply affected their interests. Had not 
his hon. Friend the Member for Teign- 
mouth (Mr. G, F. Young), a motion in a 
specific shape on the subject of the timber 
duties on the Orders of that House, he 
should have thought it his duty to inquire 
into the cause of so apparently unaccount- 
able a delay ; but as that was the case he 
should refrain from further remarks until 
opportunity was afforded him on the occa- 
sion of the discussion on that motion. 

Mr. Roebuck said, that the colonies would 
not be affected by any alteration in the 
timber duties, which would have the effect 
of lessening or abolishing them altogether. 
He had full authority from one of the 
largest of the Colonies concerned in the 
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timber trade (Canada) to say, that it was] 
their wish that the duties on foreign timber | 
should be entirely done away with. | 

Mr. George F. Young complained, that | 
when, on a former evening, he wished to | 
know what was the nature of the negotia- 
tions pending with some of the northern | 
powers upon this subject, his question was | 
ingeniously evaded by a reply from the 
right hon. the President of the Board of | 
Trade, that because the negotiations were 
still pending they ought not to be disclosed. 
He was, however, anxious that the nature 
of these negotiations should be made 
known, for it might turn out that the very 
thing was intended which those connected | 
with the timber trade wished to have 
avoided. He should take every opportunity | 
of calling the attention of the House to this 
subject until it was. satisfactorily ar- 
ranged. 

Lord Sandon said, that the hon. Member | 
for Bath must have been under a mistake, | 
when he said he had the authority of the | 
colony of the Canadas for his assertion. | 
The hon. Member might, no doubt, be in | 
possession of the authority of the Lower | 
House to that effect ; but the Lower House | 
was generally composed of merchants and | 
persons resident in towns, having no parti- | 
cular interest in the trade in timber. It | 
was otherwise with the proprietors of | 
timber land, who formed a large proportion | 
of the population of the Upper Province ; 
and he was able to state that they were, 
almost without exception, deeply opposed 
to it. 

Petition laid on the 


Table. 

Sirk Frepericx Sroven.}] On the; 
Report of the Committee on the Constabu- 
lary Force (Ireland) Bill having been brought | 
up, 
Sir Robert Bateson, seeing the noble | 
Lord, the Secretary for Ireland, in his | 
place, wished to ask a question relating 
to the statement made by him (Sir Robert 
Bateson) on a former night, when this 
Bill was before the House. Hon. Members | 
were aware, that he made an assertion to | 
the effect that an officer in the police had | 
communicated to him a_ circumstance | 
which showed the wish of the Govern- | 
ment to make the Police Force in Ireland 
a political body. But he refused, when 
taunted by Gentlemen opposite, to 
state the name of his informant, and he 
now wished to know if what he had heard 
from Ireland was true—-namely that cir- 
cular letters had been addressed by 
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Government to every police oflicer in 
Ulster, requiring to know whether any 
of them had communicated with him (Sir 
tobert Bateson) on the subject. 

Viscount Morpeth could tell the hon. 
Baronet that no such circular letters were, 
so far as he knew, addressed to the police 
officers. Wiih respect to the charge 
brought on a former evening against Sir 
Frederick Steven, he could say, that SirFre- 
derick had been applied to,and Government 
had received such an would 
enable them fully to refute the insinuations 
against his conduct. He was convinced 
that there existed no foundation whatever 
fer the hon. Baronet’s charges. He 
would take another opportunity of stating 
fully to the House what he considered a 
complete vindication of Sir Frederick 
Stoven’s conduct. 

Sir Robert Bateson said, there was no 
need for Government to go to expense in 
sending those circular letters. He was 
willing to state the name of the gentle- 
man upon whose authority he made the 
assertion, and was on the night he made 
it ready to do so, but he did not think it 
rigut to yield that information to the ironi- 
cal cheers with which he was assailed from 
the other side. His informant was Mr. 
Somerset Curry, and he hoped this person 
not have to contend with the 
vengeance of the Irish Government, or 
of the party which directed their entire 
proceedings. 

Viscount Morpeth would not notice the 
observation of the hon, Baronet respecting 
the vengeance of the Trish Government. 
All he would say was, that when the 


answer as 


| proper time arrived he could show that 


his charges against Sir Frederick Stoven 


} “ 
| were altogether unfounded. 


Subject dropped. 
= 

Tue DoncnesterR Lanovrers.] Mr. 
Roebuck begged to ask the hon. Member 
for Finsbury, whether he intended to 
renew his Motion relative to a remission 
of the sentence passed on the Dorchester 
lzbourers, now that Orange Lodges 
and secret societies were suppressed ? 

Mr. Wakley would be glad to havea 
few days to consider what course he 
should adopt. In the course of the 
discussion upon that subject the noble 
Lord (Lord John Russell), the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, had 
stated that the question was likely to 
be satisfactorily set at rest; and, from 
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the amicable fecling that then existed, he 
did not think that it would be necessary 
to renew his Motion, (He Mr. Wakley) 
trusted that the course which the Govern- 
ment would adopt on this question would 
render it unnecessary for him to renew | 
his Motion. 

Lord John Russell was able to say, that 
since the discussion that had taken place 
in that House, he had thought it his duty 
to recommend to his Majesty that two of 
the Dorchester labourers should have a 
part of their sentence commuted. He 
had already stated that four out of the 
six had been permitted to return at the 
end of two years, which would terminate 
in October of the present year; and he 
had felt it his duty to recommend to his 
Majesty that the remaining two should 
return at the end of three years, which 
his Majesty had been pleased to direct. 
He did not think that anything had since 
occurred which would induce him to 
recommend a further remission of the 
sentence which had been passed upon 
these persons. 


Poor Rare ann Hicuway Bit.) 
Mr. Poulett Scrope moved for leave to 
bring in a Bill to provide for the levy of 
the Poor-rate and Highway-rate in all 
the parishes of England and Wales upon 
a uniform system of valuation and assess- 
ment. There existed great discrepancies, 
as every body knew, in the valuation not 
alone of different districts and boroughs, 
but also between the valuations in differ- 
ent parishes of the same district and 
borough. He would read several extracts 
from the Reports of the Poor-Law Com- 
missioners, in order to prove the correct- 
ness of his assertion. He might be asked 
what was the cause of these discrepancies, 
and the consequent injustice they entailed 
upon some portions of the population of 
the country; but he did not know, unless 
it were the sy.tem of jockeying which 
took place between parish and _ parish. 
To remedy these evils, he proposed two 
simple enactments in the measure he 
prayed for leave to introduce to the House. 
The first was, that the poor-rate and 
highway rates should be levied on the 
real, and not on the assumed, value of 
property. ‘The second, that there should 
be a primary appeal allowed to the Bench 
of Magistrates at Petty Sessions, which 
should be held several times a year for 
that purpose. He did not think that the 
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new valuation would require any great 
expense to effect it, and he was certain it 
would be productive of the happiest re- 
sults to all concerned. There would no 
longer be the inconvenience and injustice 
resulting from arbitrary and incongruous 
levies on the parishioners, nor would there 
be any continuance of that petty and 
harassing legislation, and appeals to 
Quarter Sessions which now prevailed, 
The overseers would speedily and effect- 
ively airange all these matters, by acting 
on the principle of equal assessment, em- 
bodied in the Bill which he now begged 
leave to bring in. 

Captain Pechell denied the evil effects 
which the hon. Member attributed to the 
working of the present system, and ap- 
pealed to the state of the county of Sussex 
for the sufficiency of the present mode of 
valuation when properly acted on. 

Lord John Russell thought, that great 
advantage was likely to be derived from 
the Bill. At the same time he must say, 
that he contemplated some difficulties as 
likely to arise in making estimates of the 
real value of property by the local authori- 
ties, and he could not, in consequence, 
pledge himself to give it his unqualified 
sanction; but he trusted no opposition 
would be offered in the present stage. 

Sir Robert Peel called the attention of 
the House to one of the most serious con- 
sequences of the existing mode of levying 
parish-rates. ‘The hon. Mover had, with 
much justice, complained of the great 
inequality of assessments amongst pa- 
rishioners, and also stated the anomaly 
existing between separate parishes in the 
same county, some being assessed at three- 
fifths of the entire value, some four-fifths, 
and some at the whole value. This 
perhaps would signify little between indi- 
viduals of the same parish, if they were 
fairly assessed by any fractional amount 
deemed necessary, whatever it was; but it 
might be very material to the same indi- 
viduals and the parish at large, when their 
rates were compared with other parishes, 
as a rule for the exercise of other than 
mere parochial privileges. He would beg 
to ask the noble Lord, whether under the 
Municipal Corporations’ Act the qualifica- 
tions of those who claimed to vote for 
Councillors were estimated at the real 
value of their houses or interest therein, or 
at the amount of the actual rate paid ? 
Whether, for instance (the amount of the 
qualification to yote for a councillor being 
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151.), it would suffice to have paid the 
parochial and nominal rate of two-thirés— 
that is, 10/.—to so entitle him? His 
opinion was, that whatever the real value 
actually was found to be, they ought to 
allow the parishioner the benefit of it in 
exercising his right to vote as a corpora- 
tor, otherwise the most wide-spread in- 
justice would inevitably ensue from the 
various and arbitrary modes of nominal 
valuation adopted throughout the country, 

Lord John Russell said, that this objec- 
tion had struck him at the time, aud he 
had felt some difficulty as to the working 
of the Bill on account of it. He had in 
consequence subsequently referred the 
point to the Law Officers of the Crown, 
and their decision was, that the Bill must 
be interpreted to refer to the amount of 
the actual value paid by the individual as 
appeared on the books, and not the real 
value of the house or property out of which 
they voted. He himself thought that this 
construction of the law threw a great hard- 
ship on the inhabitants who happened to 
be assessed nominaliy lower than their 
neighbours of an adjoining parish. But in 
the Bill now before the House it was pro- 
posed, as a better remedy than meddling 
with the Municipal Corporation Bull, to 
take steps to attain the real value of pro- 
perty in parishes, and the real amount a 
man was entitled to vote for, and thus all 
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existing anomaly and injustice would be | 


effectually done away with. 


Mr. Baines advocated the justice and | 


expediency of the measure. He knew 
parishes where the rate was only one-eighth 
of the real value. A man residing therein 
would require to be possessed of eight 
times the value of property of another in 
a neighbouring parish, where the entire 
amount of property was assessed, to enable 
him to vote on an equality in corporate 
affairs. 
Leave was given to bring in the Bill. 


County Boarps ([RELAND).] Sir 
Richard Musgrave said, it was his inten- 
tion to move for leave to bring in a Bill 
for establishing County Boards in Ireland. 
His principal object in doing so was to 
afford increased employment for ablebodied 
labourers. He agreed with other hon. 
Members in thinking that employment for 
the able-bodied poor was full as necessary 
as relief for the helpless poor, and there- 
fore he hoped to obtain leave to introduce 
the measure he had brought before the 
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House. It was a separate measure, for 
men best acquainted with Ireland were of 
opinion that the question of employment 
ought to be treated separately. Under the 
Enelish law, mdeed, both of these subjects 
were included in one Act. It was found 
that the inferior food and strict discipline 
of the worklouse compelled labourers to 
seek for employment elsewhere. Butsuch 
a system could not apply to the state of 
Ireland; for there the labourer was already 
reduced to food of the low de scription, 
and the want of employment was so great 
that In too many instances the labourer 
was idle during great part of the year. 
It was, tlirefore, most prudent to provide 
employmeut, instead of giving the able- 
bodied labourer a claim for relief in 
the first instance. Many plans had been 
proposed for the cultivation of waste 
lands, the establishment of poor colo- 
nies, and for other purposes. Whether 
these were profitable speculations re- 
mained to be proved. To him it appeared 
safer and more useful to improve existing 
institutions for carrying on public works, 
and thus to extend the demand for la- 
bour. Where good communications had 
been opened through waste lands, im- 
provement and cultivation had almost tn- 
variably been extended by private enter- 
prise to every species of soil capable of 
yielding a protitable return. He proposed, 
then, in the first instance, to substitute 
County Boards for Grand Juries for local 
taxation. In doing so, it was not his 
intention to deprive gentlemen of property 
of that control which they ought to exer- 
cise over county taxation. Under this 
Bill men of property would form the 
County Board. He did not seek for any 
violent change, for he was too sensible of 
the value of such local institutions. He 
believed that without them the affairs of 
any country could not be properly ad- 
ministered. Similar local institutions had 
for a long period existed in Holland and 
in other countries, and the best Dutch 
writers had attributed the wealth of Hol- 
land principally to these institutions. But 
he was anxious to apply the principle of 
representation to these bodies, and public 
opinion was decidedly favourable to such 
achange. From long experience he was 
well acquainted with the operation of the 
Grand Jury laws. But still he would not 
have ventured to undertake the difficult 
task resulting from the present motion if 
he had not been enabled to take advan- 
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tage of the labours of two friends of his, 
who brought to the subject great legal 
knowledge and great experience in the 
affairs of Ireland. He alluded to Mr. 
George Harrison, of Lincoln’s Inn, and to 
a relative of his own, by whom this Bill 
had been drawn up. The principal clauses 
had been printed and distributed some 
years since, and every useful suggestion 
was respectfully attended to. After all 
means had been adopted in order to ren- 
der the measure unobjectionable, the Bill 
had been completed, and last Session had 
been read a first time and printed, by 
order of the House. This course of pro- 
ceeding was not only calculated to pro- 
duce an useful measure, but was also 
respectful as regarded that House. The 
power of nominating the Grand Jury, as 
exercised by the High Sheriff, was most 
objectionable. It was an anomaly at 
variance with the first principles of the 
British Constitution, which did not allow 
that any individual should exercise such a 
degree of control over public taxation. 
There was, indeed, an appeal to a Petit 
Jury from the decision of the Grand Jury ; 
but the party traversing must employ 
counsel, agent, and witnesses, at the as- 
sizes, and cannot, even if he succeed, 
recover any part of the expense which he 
thus incurs. So various, too, are the 
views taken by petty juries of the utility 
of public works, that this tribunal is very 
uncertain and unsatisfactory. To give the 
High Sheriff, in the first instance, the 
unjustifiable power of nomination, and 
then to endeavour to correct this evil by 
an appeal to a Petit Jury, appeared to be 
a very unwise administration of public 
works. The Bill proposed, then, that the 
entire power and duty of taxation for 
local public purposes, be vested exclu- 
sively in a County Board, to be elected 
by the rate-payers. The rate-payers are 
to meet in each barony, in order to elect 
a certain number of persons. Out of the 
entire number so elected in all the ba- 
ronies, the High Sheriff is to select the 
County Board. The County Board is to 
consist of not more than sixty nor less 
than thirty members; and is to continue 
in office for twelve months, until the suc- 
ceeding Board is appointed. The mem- 
bers of this body are to possess a certain 
qualification, At their first meeting the 
County Board is to appoint a Committee 
of Superintendence, for superintending all 
public works and establishments within 
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the county. The members of this Com- 
mittee are to sit and vote with the Magis- 


| trates at Special Sessions, and their powers 


| 





'and duties in other respects are defined 


by this Bill. At present, certain rate- 
payers sit and vote with the Magistrates 
at Sessions, by which provision it was 
evidently intended to establish a check 
on the decision of the Grand Jury. But 
Grand Juries have so construed the law 
that they now often actually select the 
rate-payers from amongst their own friends 
and tenants. ‘To substitute the Coinmittee 
of Superintendence for these rate-payers 
will, I trust, appear to be an improve- 
ment. The Chairman of the County Board 
is to be an officer appointed by Govern- 
ment. In Ireland the Chairman of the 
Quarter-Sessiuns is a barrister, nominated 
by the Crown, and the greatest public 
benefit has resulted from this regulation. 
It is necessary, on every account, but 
particularly if public works are to be ex- 
tended, that the Chairman of the County 
Board should, by his legal knowledge, be 
able to guide that body in the discharge 
of their duty. The foreman, as the law is 
now administered, is too often appointed 
without any regard to his being qualified 
by knowledge of the statutes under which 
he is to act, and the results are great delay 
and public loss in transacting the business 
of the Grand Jury. All applications for 
public works are to go before the Special 
Sessions, as at present, for investigation. 
A report of the proceedings of these Ses- 
sions, with all papers and documents, is 
to be transmitted for final decision to the 
County Board. The laws relating to the 
civil duties of Grand Juries are so nu- 
merous and so intricate, that some of the 
most eminent counsel in Ireland will not 
venture to give an opinion on matters 
connected with these statutes, unless the 
particular section and chapter be pointed 
out by the solicitor who consults them. It 
is not surprising, therefore, that Grand 
Juries should not readily comprehend 
such complicated laws. The last Grand 
Jury Act requires that the particular sec- 
tion, authorising a presentment, should 
be cited in each application. Any per- 
son who has attended Special Sessions 
must know how difficult it is to comply 
with this provision—to select the proper 
sections amongst a hundred Acts, contain- 
ing clauses without any arrangement or 
order of succession, and relating to a vast 
variety of subjects. The result of such a 
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state of law is, that many gentlemen are 
deterred altogether from attending Ses- 
sions, and many important public works 
are obstructed or prevented from being 
executed. A distressed population is thus 
deprived of employment, and is forced to 
seek relief in England and in other coun- 
tries. By the Bill which he proposed to 
introduce, the provisions of this confused 
mass of laws were consolidated, and vari- 
ous amendments were introdueccd, and 
the entire was written in piain, intelligible 
language. This, he trusted, would be 
found tobe an useful improvement. The 
Board is to appoint a bank for the receipt 
of the taxes; and thus losses from the in- 
solvency of treasurers would be avoided, 
An alteration is proposed in the collection 
and appointment of county rates, by 
which the landlord is made liable to a 
certain portion of these taxes. This pro- 
vision is in accord with a recommendation 
of the Committee of 1830. The landlord, 
as Grand Juror, exercises the power of 
settling the amount of tax to be paid by 
his tenant in effecting permanent improve- 
ments in the way of public works. After 
a short lease the landlord can step in and 
take advantage of his tenant’s expenditure. 
Of late years county rates have risen 
greatly in amount. In Waterford, within 
the recollection of many persons, the rates 
have risen from 8/, or 10/7, to 152., 20/7., 
and even 251. per ploughland. ‘This rise 
has certainly been accompanied with great 
improvement in the roads and_ public 
works, But it is unjust and unmerciful 
to lay the entire burden of expense on the 
rack-rented tenantry. In taking a lease 
no tenant could have expected such a rise 
in the amount of county rates. In order 
to remedy this injustice, the Bill proposes 
that when a valuation has taken place, 
the county treasurer shall in his warrant 
state the poundage on the annual value 
payable by each denomination of land. 
And then every party having paid rates 
directly or indirectly, may, out of the rent 
next payable by such party for the same 
property, make a deduction not exceed- 
ing 3s. 4d. of such poundage, on the 
annual rent thus payable, as shall have 
been used for ascertaining the rates in 
consequence whereof the deduction shall 
be claimed. Suppose the occupier’s tene- 
ment is valued at 100/. per annum, and 
his rent be also 1002. If he paysa pound- 
age of Is. rate, he can deduct a poundage 


of 9d. from 1002. rents; that is to say, if 
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he pays 5/. he can deduct 3/. 15s. from 
the next rent payable by him. Lut sup- 
pose that a tenant, having a holding 
valued at 100/., pays a rent of only 20/., 
and that his county rate is a poundage of 
ls. on the value of his farm, he can 
deduct a poundage of 9d. on the 20/. 
rent; that is to say, he pays 5/. rate, but 
he can deduct from his landlord only 
15s. The clause is so drawn that, under 
it, every person will pay rates in propor- 
tion to his interest in land. A ‘consi- 
derable portion of the Bill relates to the 
mode of obtaining compensation for land 
taken or injured for public purposes. In 
England the amount of compensation is at 
once ascertained by the verdict of a Jury ; 
but in Ireland the owner of land can 
only obtain compensation by entering a 
traverse to the presentment of the Grand 
Jury. The traverse is then tried at the 
Assizes, and the amount of compensation 
settled by a Petit Jury; the costs of this 
proceeding are paid by the tenant, who 
has to employ counsel and agents, and to 
send forward witnesses at his own expense, 
He had known occupiers to lose a consi- 
derable portion of their land in conse- 
quence of a new road being made through 
the best part of their farms without receiv- 
ing any compensation whatsoever. The 
costs of proceeding would probably exceed 
the amount of compensation, and they 
were thus deterred from obtaining justice. 
Asa remedy, it is proposed that the Com- 
mittee of Superintendence may settle the 
amount of compensation by agreement 
with the owner. If the owner refuses the 
amount offered, the compensation is to be 
determined by a Jury,as in England. If 
the Jury award a smaller sum than that 
offered by the Committee, the costs of 
the verdict are to be deducted from the 
amount of compensation, but otherwise 
they are to be paid by the County 
Board. By another part of the Bill it 
is proposed to give the County Board 
power to determine what tolls are 
are to be taken or paid for the use of any 
public work executed by a contractor. 
Under the Grand Jury Laws, at present, 
the Grand Jury possessed a power of set- 
tling the amount of tolls in certain cases, 
and the Bill proposed an extension of these 
powers to be exercised by the County 
Board. He had endeavoured to explain 
the principal clauses of the Bill, and he 
believed it was not necessary to enter 
nto a more | nothe ned detail on the pre 
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sent occasion. The other clauses could 
be more readily understood when the Bill 
was printed. The schedules contained 
numerous forms suited to the various pro- 
visions to which they referred. The forms 
in particular relating to the conveyance of 
lands, would be found to be useful and 
sufhicient. He would now move for “ leave 
to bring in a Bill for the administration of 
certain civil affairs of a local nature by 
County Boards in Ireland,” 

Mr. Wyse rose with peculiar pleasure 
to second the motion of his hon. Friend. 
From the first moment he had held a seat 
in that House he had never ceased, when- 
ever the opportunity occurred, to impress 
upon the Legislature and the Government 
the necessity of a radical re-organization 
of the whole local taxing machinery of 
Ireland. So early as 1831, in resolutions 
read to the House, he had strongly pressed 
upon the noble Lord opposite (Lord Stan- 
ley), then engaged in a reform of the 
grand jury laws, the imperative duty of the 
government to look into the source of the 
evils of which all complained, and to sub- 
stitute representative for the nominated ir- 
responsible bodies which governed the 
contributions of the people. He had then 
proposed county boards, acting in con- 
junction, and under the superintendance 
of a general board of administration in 
Dublin, and that again with a committee 
on Trish affairs of the House of Commons, 
and charged not only with the local man- 
agement of public works, but also of 
charters and education. The government 
of that day preferred patching up the old 
system, with the short-sighted policy of 
most of our governments, to going largely 
and boldly, like true statesmen, into the 
whole question. The result then pro- 
phesied has since come to pass: the 
measure, ill-devised, ill-arranged, resting 
on principles false and unjust, and acting 
by machinery the most heterogeneous and 
opposed, has only added new abuses to the 
old, and rendered reform more than ever 
necessary. Flonourable Members on the 
other side of the House have a horror 
of local institutions; they would centralize 
every thing, draw every thing to the capital, 
leave heart alone, and deprive the members 
of all right and power of action in the 
community. Centralization was some- 
times, and, to a certain extent, necessary. 
It cherished, directed, gave energy, in- 
telligence, and uniformity to administration 
in every partofastate, But it should not 


County Boards 
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be pushed too far—it should not absorb— 
it should only have its proper share, and 
no more, in the system. Local government 
was not less requisite; and any statesman 
who thought it expedient to exclude it 
from his plan, only proved that he was 
erossly ignorant of the first principles not 
of liberty ouly, but of policy, and con- 
demned his own awkwardness and incom- 
petency, rather than proved any disqualiti- 
cation in the country itself. After the 
specches heard from the opposite Benches 


| a few nights back, he supposed the remedy 


proposed by hon, Members for the abuses 
of Grand Juries would be to annihilate 
them at once. This would be only con- 
sistent; but such hints had never been 
heard. All parties, whether they thought 
towns entitled to the management of their 
own affairs or not, admitted that counties 
ought to have that power. Grand Juries 
had always, as an institution, been sup- 
ported in that House. The question then 
was not, whether there should be local 
management, but by what manner and by 
what bodies it should be exercised. He 
(Mr. W.) admired the English Constitution, 
not as a shadow, but as a reality. The 
principle of that Constitution was, that no 
man should be taxed but by his own con- 
sent. If this were not the principle, then 
the whole of our Revolution was a rebellion, 
Hampden a traitor, and this House of 
Commons an usurpation. If true in one 
case, why should it be false in another ? 
If the King could not exact sixpence from 
his poorest. ‘subject without the consent of 
the people, through their representatives, 
with what consistency could a Grand Jury, 
the creature of a High Sheriff, he again 
the creature of the Crown, pretend to such 
a power? Was there one constitution for 
the payer of the King’s excise, and another 
for the payer of the Grand Jury tax? 
Were they not all British subjects, and all 
entitled to true British rights? This mon- 
strous grievance had been felt, and checks 
found necessary; but they were checks, 
not concessions. The noble Lord, who 
detests every form of election, recurred to 
every expedient to avoid it. What was 
his Grand Jury law? He left the Grand 
Jurors to be chosen, asof old, by the Sheriff, 
and then brings in the rate-payers in person 
to check them. The result was obvious. 
The two elements, instead of mingling, 
came into collision; the old predilections 
of Grand Jurorsremain, and the rate payers, 
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ignorauce to fight them out. 
judice against pretension, and narrow views 
against selfish ones. The tate-payer 
would allow his hedges to tumble, and his 
roads to become impassable, rather than 
give sixpence additional tax, ‘This would 
have been obviated at once by election. 
The right of the rate-payer would have 
been preserved, and the working and in- 
telligent men of the country would we those 
who would ultimately have to decide. 

What then do I propose should be sub- 
stituted to this crude efiort at legislation ? 
That the Grand Juries should be elected ? 
By no means. Grand Juries are judicial 
bodies—they should no more be elected 
than Petit Juries—than Judges themselves. 
They are emanations from the Crown, and 
it is right their nomination should rest in 
itshands. But itis not right they should 
have the rights they have. ‘Their present 
powers were gradual usurpations, sanc- 
tionedindeed by thelaw—but who were the 
law makers?—Grand Jurors themselves 
They were deemed the fortresses of the 
aristocracy and the ascendancy, as against 
the people and Popery ; no privilege too 
exclusive, no power too exorbitant, could 
be confided to such hands. But this was 
still tyranny, however it might be useful to 
the temporary purposes of a party. They 
should be stripped of those powers, and 


County Boards 


brought back again to their simple judicial | 


state. But to whom should they be trans- 
ferred? Not to the Crown, but to the 
party to whom they strictly be ‘longed —the 
people. The people who paid the taxes 
had a right to manage those—consent to, 
and control these taxes. This could not 
be done in mass; it could only be eflected 
through a_ representative body—that 
body was the County Board. What were 
the objections against such an institution ? 
Did they fear the result of frequent elec- 
tions? It had been found that the very 
frequency dulled their effect. The elec- 
tions for fever-hospital, library, and other 
committees, did not produce the tumult 
and dissension apprehended. If dread 
existed, let the elections be rare—let them 
be tried at first every five years. Was 
the influence of demagogucs on popular 
passions a subject of fear? Let there be 
a qualification of residence and property, 
as for Members of Parliament, and Magis- 
trates at Road Sessions. Were popular ig- 
norance and discontent likely to produce 
injurious effects in their selection of mem- 


bers? Why, then, intrust them with the | rance of many and the 
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Were 
the affairs discussed in this House, and 
decided, too, of less moment than those 
likely to engage the attention of a County 
Board? ‘Talk, indeed, of discontent. A 
more certain mode of satisfying a country 


than allowing it to busy itself about its 


own affairs aad not be devised, Why, 
ithe very reason there was so much pol 
tical agitation was precisely because the 


| people were thrown upon it by the r rulers 


| —because they were not allowed by their 
present institutions to discuss their own 
fiairs at home. He (Mr. W.), for one, 


ithe whole administrat 
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did not fear enlarging in this particular 
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He would give to this Board 
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and education, and divide 


could searcely be 
enouy h. 
arities, 
it into 
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three S ections or Committees, who should 
have their permanent 
Grand Juries now have their Committees 
of Superintendents of Gsols, &c., who act 
during the interval from one sitting to 
the other. The Grand Jury is a fleeting 

and irresponsible bod y—this would be a 
He rmanent and a responsible one. It would 
be an excellent school for training to pub- 
lic business, whetherin the quality of elec- 
tor, candidate or public functionary. It 
would suppress suspicion, and w hat the 
people contributed would be contributed 
cheerfully. It would eventually be by 
their own vote. But there are considera- 
‘+h seem scarce ly to be felt, or 
in this House. When 
adopted 
similar institutions—whilst it is well known 
they flourish under all Governments— 
whilst they are to be found in Denmark, 
and Austria, and Russia, as well as France, 
Belgium &e., we affect to consider them 
as visionary follies of Radicalism, without 
philosophy or experience to vouch for 


Sub-committees, as 


even understood, 


their utility. Within this very last year 
they have been granted, in the form of 


provincial councils, by Austria to her low- 
land Venetian subjects ; and they have 
done more to 
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assuage that fee ling 

ter hostility than even the introduction of 
her cducation system itself. But this 
House, with its aonne amour-propre, dis- 
dains to read such lessons, and looks only 
self. Be it so. It is a consolation 


measure to tind 
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mense progress, and 
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despite of the anti-constitutional principles 
of the opposite Members, and the still 
more cersurable inconsistency of Members 
on this side—from which blame he was far 
from excluding Ministers themselves— 
the time was fast approaching when it 
would be the law, not of Ireland only, but 
of every part of the British empire. 

Viscount Morpeth doubted whether the 
Legislature was prepared to adopt so 
sweeping an alteration in the system of | 
Grand-Jury Laws as the present Bill pro- | 
posed. Without pledging himself, how- | 
ever, either to the principle of the Bill, or | 
any of its details, he would offer no oppo- 
sition to the hon. Member’s embodying 
his suggestions in the Bill, which he pro- 
posed to lay before the House. 

Leave was given to bring in the Bill_— 





Errors 1x tor Vorrs.] Mr Scar- 
lett begged before the business was 
proceeded with any further to call 
the attention of the House to a circum- 
stance of unusual occurrence, and which 
in his opinion, demanded immediate at- 
tention. It was as the House knew, the 
custom every morning to send round 
printed papers to the Members containing 
the business of the preceding day, as well 
as the notices of motions that were to 
come on. He held in his hand two sepa- 
rate printed papers of that description, 
each signed by the Speaker, each purport- 
ing to be the votesof the preceding even- 
ing, one of which contained two more 
notices of motions than the other, there 
being eighteen notices in one, and twenty 
in the second. He begged to draw the 
attention of the House to this circum- 
stance, and to ask the right hon. Gentle- 
man in the Chair which of them he was 
to consider as the authentic paper con- 
taining the votes. Hisreason for pressing 
the question at that moment was because 
he observed in one of the papers of votes 
a notice of motion respecting the divisions 
of the House by the hon, Member for St. 
Alban’s, which he did not understand had 
been given by him. 

The Speaker observed, that as far as he 
was concerned the circumstance to which 
the hon. Member alluded arose from the 
{wo notices contained in the paper of 
votes of twenty were given at so latea 
period of the evening that he did not 
clearly understand until afterwards that 
they had been given, and the consequence 





was that a second paper of votes was 
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printed and circulated in order to correct 
this error. 


Commitrres oF THE Hovse.] Mr. 
Hume brought forward a Motion of which 
he had given notice, for a better system of 
appoiiting Committees of the House upon 
private Bills. He said that, accordingto the 
mode at present adopted, it was quiteimpos- 
sible that the business before the Commit- 
tees could be properly done. He considered 
that fifteen was too large a number to have 
on a Committee; and he thought that 
nine, or eleven at most, would be a more 
useful and convenient number. It was 
utterly impossible that Members who were 
appointed on several Committees could do 
the business properly, He was himself 
named on twelve Committees; and how 
could he, by any exertion, be in twelve 
places at once? It was monstrous to 
expect that he could. He should there- 
fore move, ‘ that every private Bill here- 
after committed by the House to a Com- 
mittee shall be committed to a Select 
Committee of fifteen Members, drawn by 
Baliot from the list or lists prepared under 
the direction of the Speaker, and to which 
the Bill would, by the standing orders 
and rules of the House, have been com- 
mitted.” 

Mr. Poulett Thomson said, that the ob- 
jection which he saw to the Motion was, 
that it would not be possible to carry it 
into effect. The hon. Member for Mid- 
dlesex had observed, that although he was 
nominated on many Committees, yet he 
was only compelled to attend in one, and 
this was quite true. Now there were no 
less than 300 private Bills introduced this 
Session, and if each Member insisted up- 
on attending only one Committee on pri- 
vate Bills, the consequence would be that 
when sixty Committees had been ap- 
pointed the numbers of the House would 
be exhausted and, therefore, 240 of the 
300 private Bills must of necessity be 
postponed. Besides, the proposal of the 
hon. Member, if adopted, would cause 
such Committees to be taken haphazard 
from the House, without any reference 
to the Members of which it was composed 
being possessed of any local knowledge or 
connexions, ‘This course would altogether 
obstruct the progress of business in such 
a manner as to render it impossible to 
get on. Tle did not say, that the present 
method was the best, or that a_ better 
might not be devised, and he hoped that 
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the Committee of which he had the honour 
to move the appoiatment would turn their 
attention to this point; but if his hon. 
Friend persisted in dividing the House, 
he should be compelled to vote against 
his motion. 

Mr. Hume, in reply, said that the House 
could compel the attendance of members, 
as they were in the habit of doing with 
respect to Election Committees, and the 
same regulations should be enforced with 
regard to Committees on private Bills. 

The House divided—Ayes 15; Noes 
78; Majority 63. 


Poor-Laws (IrneLanp).] Mr. O’Brien 
said, that during the last Session of Par- 
liament, he had given notice, that in the 
present year he would bring forward mea- 
sures for the relief of the Poor in Ireland. 
The Bill which he was now about to 
submit, was one of those measures; and, 
although the Government had announced 


their intention of developing a plan of 


their own, he hoped that he should still 


{Marcu 3} 
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be permitted to lay this Bill before the | 
House. Inthe observations with which | 


he felt himself bound to accompany his | 


Motion, it was happily no longer neccs- 
sary for him to adduce any arguments in 
favour of the general principle, that there 
ought to be in Ireland, as in every other 
well-regulated country, @ provision for the 
relief of the poor. ‘The House, the coun- 
try, and the Government, had, at length, 
awakened to the disgraceful condition of 
neglect and wretchedness in which the 
poor of Ireland had so home been allowed 
to languish—a condition which, he might 
venture to say, had no parallel in any 
country in Europe. The dificulties with 
which we had now to contend, were of 

different complexion to that of resistance 
to the principle o fa poor-law. The prob- 
lem now to be solved was, in what 
manner the great interests of humanity 
could be best served by practical le; gisla- 
tion upon the subject. On the one hand, 
it was to be feared, lest measures of too 
mild and moderate a character might be 
wanting in efficiency, whilst upon the 
other, there was.a danger lest enactments 
of too coercive a kind, might impose 
upon the holders of property in Ireland, 
a burden which they were unable to bear. 
He was not disposed rashly to disregard 
the interests of those who are in posses- 
sion of property in Ireland ; but upon the 


other hand, he felt persuaded, that it was | 








( lreland, ) i194 
for the interest of this class to make even 
a very considerable sacrifice, in order to 
rescue the population of Ireland from a 
situation which almost necessarily pli aced 
them in opposition to the rights of pro- 
perty, and ‘prepared them for insubordi- 
nation and crime. The Bill which he 
should introduce that night was framed 
upon the p rinciple, that in constructing a 
system of poor laws iu fedend, there 
ought to be local administration, com- 
bined with central control—local admi- 
nistration, by bodies elected by, and re- 
presenting the contributors to the poor 
fund, and general central supervision and 
control, on the p art of a body named by 

the Government, and responsible to Par- 
liament. The Bill then proposed to erect 
in Dublin a Central Board of Commis- 
sioners of the Poor, similar to that which 
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much advantage. It woul 
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not more than 5,000 persons, and not 
less than 2,0 OO. The next ol ject of thre 
Board would be, to procure a valuation, 
for the purpose of assessment. Nothing 


could be more equivocal or unjust than 
the mode ia which the Grand Jury Cess 
was at present levied; and as it was not 
expected that the Ordnance survey and 
valuation would be completed for several 
years, it would be necessary, in the 
mean time, to have some temporary 
equitable valuation upon which the assess- 
ment for the relief of the poor might be 
based. The formation of ee a valua- 
tion would be attended with but little 
difficulty or expense, —atte in every 
parish in Iveland tt sere h id been recently 
made valuations under the Tithe Compo- 
sition Act, and it would only be neces- 
sary to correct these valuations, where 
they were erroneous, and to add to them 
whatever property had been exempted 
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from tithe. ‘The Bill enacted then, that 
the Commissioners should appoint in each 
county a sufficient number of valuators to 
effect, within a limited time—say three 
months—a valuation of the whole king- 
dom. Every person in each district, 
whose holding was valued at a specified 
amount, say 3. or 5/., would be consi- 
dered as liable to the poor rate. Upona 
fixed day in each year, the rate-payers 
in each district were to assemble and elect 
for the district a warden and couneil— 
the council to consist of not less than ten 
members, and not more than twenty mem- 
bers, and the warden to be its permanent 
chairman and responsible organ, This 
local i neem was similar to that 
which exists in France, a vad he believed 


would be found of the greatest advantage | 


in reference to many other objects besides 
the relief of the poor, He proposed him- 
sel’ to take advantage of it in the Bills 
which he intended to introduce for re- 
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modelling the Grand Jury system, and for | 


the regulation of the medical charities of 
Ireland, and he thought it might also be 
made use of in establis 
of education in Ireland, and even in assist- 
ing in the preservation of the public peace. 
The council would have the power of im- 
posing upon the district a rate for the re- 
lief of the poor, which he proposed should 
be limited to one shilling in the pound 


upon the property included in the valuation | 


—two-thirds of which rate should be paid 
by the landlord, and one-third by the 
occupying tenant. He felt the force of ob- 
jections which might be urged against a 
limitation of the rate; but when we were 
enforcing a new tax, it was only fair to 
guarantee to those who would be affected 
by it, that it should not exceed a reason- 
able amount. It should also be remarked, 
that if the full maximum of one shilling in 
the pound were raised, it would produce 
an aggregate of 700,000/. per annum, 
which he believed to ‘he more than sufh- 
cient, under proper arrangements,to accom- 
plish all the purposes contemplated by 
this Act. The council would be empow ered 
to select at their own discretion such per- 
sous in each district as they considered 
proper objects of relief, but only such per- 
sons as belonged to the class of what are 
valled ‘* the impotent poor’—that is, the 
aged, helpless, infirm, disabled orphan, 
widow, &c. This class would be strictly 
defined under the Bill, and no relief in the 


shins va general system | 
| mode of assistance. 


} 
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belonging to this class would be legal. 
For the purpose of preventing partiality in 
the distribution of the fund, and of calling 
into action public opinion, it would be re- 
quired that in each district a list should be 
aflixed in some public place, containing the 
names of the persons relieved, the amount 
of the weekly allowance, and the cause of 
relief. All accounts of expenditure should 
be sent up to the Board every year to be 
audited by them, and an abstract of the 
total expenditure upon the poor of Ire- 
land should be annually submitted to 
Parliament. The Board would also be 
armed with the necessary powers for cor- 
recting any local abuses which might arise, 
and for keeping the whole machinery in 
beneficial action. These were the provi- 
sions of the Bill as far as regarded the re- 
lief of the helpless poor. Hethought it 
of great importance to keep the two classes 
of the helpless and able-bodied poor dis- 
tinct, in reference to arrangements for 
their relief, beeause for the former a domi- 
ciliary allowance appeared the most ap- 
jap aie mode of relief, whilst for the 
able-bodied this was a most objectionable 
With regard to the 
able-bodied poor in Ireland, he confessed 
that, looking to the present state of that 
country, he did not think it would be safe 
to adopt to the fullest extent the principle 
of the English Poor Law—namely, that 
every man in the community should have 


| a legal title either to relief or employment. 


Without, 


however, recognising this legal 
right, he thought that every measure of a 
subsidi: ary kind which could tend to ame- 
liorate the condition of the labourer, who 
found it difficult to procure employment, 
ought to be brought into action. How- 


| ever unpopular the avowal might be, he 





way of weekly allowance to any person not | a comfortable inheritance to his family 


was bound to say, that he thought, in the 
present circumstances of Ireland, emigra- 
tion afforded the best resource for the un- 


‘employed labourer—-that which was_ the 
most advantageous both for the emigrant 


himself, and for the labourers who re- 
mained. It was obvious that if any con- 
siderable number of the able-bodied poor 
should emigrate, the wages of labour in 
Ireland would be proportionably raised ; 
and as for the emigrant himself, he was 
able at a cost of about five pounds to pro- 
ceed to the remotest part of Upper Canada, 
where he could obtain immediately wages 
at three or four shillings a day, with the 
certainty, if he were industrious, of leaving 
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instead of starving at home upon wages 
which in many cases did not avcrage six- 
pence per day throughout the year. 


was only a few days ago a paper had is- | cupying cultivators of the soil. 
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destitute labourers, being about one-sixth 
of the whole male population, who are not 


It | themselves in possessession of land, as oc- 


He en- 


sued from the Colonial Office, in which it | tirely agreed with the hon. Member for 


was stated, that in Upper Canada, not- | 


withstanding the great emigration which | 


had Sowed thither during the last few 


ithe county of Waterford (Sir Richard 
Musgrave) and the hon. Member for the 
} town of Waterford (Mr. Wyse) that the 


years, and which in one year exceeded | | present Grand-Jury system sho uld be el- 
50,000 persons, there is at this moment an | together remodelled—that a representative 


active demand for not less than 20,000 


labourers. He could not consider any one! s 


who encouraged a foolish prejudice against 
emigration as a real fricnd to the poor, 
Persons in the wealthiest classes considered 
that the best provision which they could 
make for their young children was to ob- 
tain for them a situation in the East or 
West Indies, where they were exposed to 
an unhealthy climate, with but a very un- 
certain chance of returning home, after 
having spent the best portion of their lile in 
voluntary exile. Ilow much more advan- 
tageous to the poor man was the change 
to a country in which his labour was am- 
ply remunerated, in which the climate was 
similar to that of his own country—whcre 
he would probably find many of the asso- 
ciates of his youth, and where he would 
have the means of returning home at any 
time at a trifling expense. The Bill then 
proposed to permit the council in each 
district to grant aid to poor persons de- 
sirous to emigrate, provided the Grand 
Jury of the county should grant an equal 
amount. The money so allowed in aid of 
emigration would be ‘lodged with the trea- 
surer of the county, and could only be 
drawn out of his hands bya person trained 
by the Colonial Office. He thought this 
precaution necessary, to prevent those 
frightful disasters which had taken place 
by shipwreck, in unsound emigrant vessels. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


j In sue 


system should be substituted for the pre- 
ent system of nomination. But as he 
differed considerably with his hon, Friend 
as to the best means of constructing a new 
system, it was his intention to submit a 
Bill to the House, with a view of develop- 
ing his ideas on the subject; and one of 
the objects of that Bill would be to render 
od expenditure of the county works avail- 
able to the relief of the able-bodied desti- 
tute poor, by giving to the district council 
the power of sending to the baronial works 
unemployed Bhoavers, who might apply 
for relicf, on the condition, however, that 
the district should for each labourer so 
sent, contribute a trifling sum in aid of 
the baronial funds, he was em- 
ployed. Another measure available for 
the unemployed labourer was the coloniza- 
tion of waste lands, by the establishment 
of institutions somewhat similar to the 
poor colonies of Holland. He conceived 
that in the present circumstances of Ire- 
land, such a measure would in every way 
be most desirable. The capital expended 
th reclamation would be employed 
most usefully and productively for the 
community; whereas that which was ex- 
pe nded upon workhouses w 8 unproduc- 
tl vely employed. He was inclined, there- 
fo 
ol 


as long as 


, to bring in a Bill to permit counties 
ke in Ireland, under proper ar- 


ranzements, to take waste lands for the 


The Colonial Office had already most } purpose of effecting their reclamation by 


beneficially undertaken the superinton- (the unemployed poor, With re 


dence of female emigration to New South 
Wales; and he thought that all emigra- 
tion of the poor ought, in a similar manner, 
to be placed under its guardianship. 
Another source of relief which he con- 
sidered available for the benefit of the 
able-bodied destitute poor of Ireland, was 
the money which is at present expended 
under our Grand Jury system, upon roads 
and public works. The sum so expended 
amounted annually to about 400,000/., 
which, at the usual rate of wages in Tre- 
land, would give employment for four or 
five months, every year, to about 100,000 





| 
I 
| ti 
ve 
| 
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rard to 
workhouses, he was unwilling to recommend 
their establishment, although it was possible 
that, eventually, we should be compelled to 
establish in each county a few of them, 
not so much for the purpose of affording 
relief to the really indigent, as in order to 
take away all excuse for application for re- 
lief from the idle labourers, who might 
plead inability to find employment else- 
where. As the erection of workhouses, 
however, was necessarily attended with 
considerable expense, and as they ought 
only to be seouaded as, toacertain extent, 





penal establishments, he was unwilling at 
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present to make any provision for their 
erection until all other expedients had 
been tried without success. As to a col- 
lateral measure to those which he had al- 
ready mentioned, he thought that the 
medical charities of Ireland should be 
placed under proper regulation. We had 
at present many dispensaries, and some 
hospitals; but, whilst in some districts 
there were more dispensaries than were 
needed, in other districts there were none 
at all, and in many instances there were 
considerable abuses in the management of 
dispensaries, which required correction, 
The present hospitals of Ireland, though 
supported by the counties at large, were, 
in fact, only district hospitals, as it was 
quite idle to suppose that an hospital, 
situated at a distance of twenty or thirty 
miles, could be available to any poor per- 
son who had met with a sudden accident, 
or was attacked with any sudden disease. 
He proposed, therefore, to bring in a Bill, 
the object of which would be to secure to 
every district in Ireland containing a cer- 
tain population, say 10,000 to 20,000 
inhabitants, a well-managed dispensary, 
and to place a well-regulated hospital at a 
distance of not more than fifteen miles 
from every poor family in the county.— 
Such was an outline of the measure for the 
relief of the poor, which appeared to him 


adapted to the present circumstances of 


Ireland. It would give him real pleasure 


to find his projects superseded by plans of 


a more perfect character; and he had 
every confidence that the Government 
would, with sincerity, earnestness, and 
effect, apply themselves to the ultimate 
accomplishment of this great legislative 
effort. It was some encouragement to 
know that, however imperfect future plans 
might be, they could be productive of no 
greater evils than those which we now so 
painfully witnessed. Sure, also, he was, that 
it was the duty of Parliament to admit of 
no delay, to shrink from no sacrifice, to 
be daunted by no difficulty, in carrying 
into effect their determination, as far as in 
them lay, to redeem the country which 
was placed under their care, from a condi- 
tion which was alike a reproach to their 
Government, and a disgrace to humanity. 
The hon. Member concluded by moving 
for leave to bring in the Bill, 

Mr. Sharman Crawford seconded the 
motion, but must say, that no measure 
could effectually relieve the poor of Ireland, 
which did not embrace the means of pro- 
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viding employment for the peasant who was 
willing to work for his support, but who 
was unable to procure it. He considered 
this of the utmost consequence, because 
he knew, that whilst a very large pro- 
portion of the people in Ireland were most 
anxious to be employed, they were fre- 
quently in want of the commonest neces- 
saries of life, and often in danger of starva- 
tion. 
Leave given. 


MunicipaL Corrorations Act.] On 
the Motion of the Attorney-General, the 
House went into Committee on the Muni- 
cipal Act Amendment Biil. 

On the 10thelause having been put, which 
requires a declaration to be made in certain 
cases therein set forth by all Dissenters, 

Dr. Lushingion wished to remind his 
hon. and learned Friend of the very serious 
difficulty which was experienced by Dis- 
senters in reference to that part of the 
clause which required a declaration to be 
made by persons belonging to the Society 
of Friends. They and other Dissenters 
had an insuperable objection to the decla- 
ration prescribed or required by the 9th 
George 4th; but however much he (Dr. 
Lushington) might sympathise in the feel- 
ings of the Dissenters, he feared that as this 
declaration was regarded as a security to 
the Establishment, the law must be altered 
by the introduction of an Act for that 
specific purpose; and whenever such a 
measure should be brought forward, he 
would give it his best support. 

The Attorney-General was heartily glad 
to hear the opinion which his hon. and 
learned Friend had just expressed. The 
present law was, undoubtedly, most objec- 
tionable, but he thought it would be very 
inexpedient in this Bili to supply a clause 
to remove the evil complained of. 

The clause was agreed to. 

On clause 11 Mr. Lawson declared his 
intention to divide the House upon it, 
because he was of opinion that its effect 
would be to establish Petty Sessions in 
many towns where there were no gaols. 

The Committee divided on the clause: 
Ayes 88; Noes 6 ;—Majority 82. 

The House resumed.—The Report was 
brought up. 


SrarForD DisFRANCHISEMENT.] Mr. 
Divett moved the second reading of the 
Stafford Disfranchisement Bill. 

Captain Chelwynd said, as the represent- 
ative of that old, and populous, and ree 
spectable Corporation, whose liberties it 
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was now sought, without any colcur of 


justice, to take away, he should oppose the 
motion. There were 1,309 electors in the 
town, out of a population of 8,000. For 
600 years they had returned Members to 
that House, and amongst them some of the 
most brilliant lights that ever shone in 
Parliament. Until the last accusation, the 
integrity of the electors was never im- 
peached. The alleged crime was of so old 
a date as four years and a-half, and he 
contended that if the criminality were then 
sufficiently established, the punishment 
would have followed sooner. It was mon- 
strous, and contrary to all equity and law, 
to visit the present electors of Stafford with 
the punishment said, but not proved, to be 
due to the delinquencies of about five years 
standing. He should be the last to defend 


corruption, but he had ample means of 


proving that the allegations in the Report 
laid before the House were many of them 
utterly false, and some of them impossible. 
He moved, therefore, that the bill, by 
which 1,300 electors were to be disfran- 
chised, should be read a second time that 
day six months. 

Mr. Diveti said, that the subject had been 
discussed so often, and the Report of the 
Committee was so decisive, that he felt it 
unnecessary to detain the House with any 
additional proofs of the corruption of the 
voters affected by this Bill. 

Mr. Philip Howard said, whatever may 
be the views taken by hon. Members of 
the Question before the House, there is no 
one but must admire the feeling and the 
force with which his hon. and gallant 
Friend had advocated the cause of his 
constituents and the old Borough of Stafford. 

“ Alone he stands the brunt of the attack.” 

“ Solus defendit [lion Ilector.” 


{Marcu 4} 


But, no eloquence could cast a shield | 
over the corruption of Stafford; no prowess | 


defend its battered walls ; still seeing that 
there was much of hardship in keeping this 
Bill of Penalties hanging over the citizens 
of Staflord for four long years ; considering 
too that the Reform Bill was held to be an 
amnesty for the past, he should not stay to 
swell the majority, which devoted Staflord 
to political extinction. 

Mr. Law moved the adjournment of the 
House, as it was now past the hour at 
which it had been agreed that no new 
business should be commenced. 

Mr. Francis Baring said, that the Bill had 
been brought under the notice of the House | 
before twelve o'clock. He thought it 
really too hard that a measure which the 
empty benches on the Opposition side of the 


| Mrnctes.] Bills. 
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House proved that all argument against it 
was given up (and this after having been 
so frequently discussed), should be met by a 
motion for the adjournment of the House. 

The Lord Mayor trusted his hon. Friend 
_— persevere in his motion for adjourn- 

nent. He quite agreed with the hon. Gen- 
tleman who had moved the amendment on 
the second reading, that the Reform Bill 
should be considered as a measure of am- 
nesty. The hon. Member opposite (Mr. 
Brotherton) should be impartial in his 
moving for adjournment. 

Mr. Patrick Stenwart said, that if hon. 
Gentlemen conceived this B ill to be unjust, 
they should take the proper course for 
opposing it, and not sanction its defeat 
by a side-wind, such as the present motion 
for adjournment. 

Mr. Brotherton did not consider himse f 
liable to the charge of partiality which had 
been imputed to him. He had made it an 
invariable practice to move the adjournment 
of the House when new business was 
brought forward after twelve o'clock, but 


in the present case he considered himself 


relieved from the necessity of so doing by 
the fact that the Bill had been submitted 
for second reading before twelve o'clock. 

Mr. Law did not consider the inference 
a fair one from his motion for adjournment, 
that those who sat on his side of the House 
were unwilling to have this Bill passed. 
The object of his motion was to prevent 
business of such importance being discussed 
at so late an hour. He should persist in 
his motion. 

The House divided on the adjournment, 
Ayes 4; Noes 55: Majority 51. 

The House afterwards divided on Cap- 
tain Chetwynd’s amendment: Ayes 6; 
Majority 47. 

Lill read a second time. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, March 4, 1836. 


Noes 53: 


The Royal Assent was givan by Com- 
mission to the following Bills; Exchequer Bills; Transfer 
of Aids; Dean Forest; and one private Bill. 

Petitions presented. By Lord PLunKertT, from the Law 
Society of Ireland, against the Landed Securities’ Act.— 
By the Archbishop of CANTrReEuRY, from Oldham, for an 
Alteration in the Factories’ Act.—By Lord Ho.ianp, 
from a Dissenting Congregation in London, for Relief to 
the Dissenters. 


Ser or Duruam.] The Marquess of 
Londonderry was desirous, in consequence 
of information which had reached him, 


| that it was intended by the Government to 


effect a reduction in the revenues attached 
tothe see of Durham, to offer to the 
noble Lord at the head of the Adminis- 
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tration a few suggestions before any deci- 
sion upon the subject was finally come to. 
It was wholly impossible for him to ap- 
proach this topic without expressing the 
deep and general regret which was expe- | 
rienced throughout the district of the 
country in question by the death of the 
right rev. Prelate who last filled the see. 
He was a man, whose bearing and eminent 
Christian qualities placed him amongst 
the most respected dignitaries of the Pre- 
lates’ Bench. Indeed, without casting the 
slightest disparagement upon its present 
or future occupants, he might becom- 
ingly say, that 
“ He was a man, take him for all inall, 

We ne’er shall look upon his like again.’? 
With this passing tribute to the memory 
of a talented individual, he would proceed 
at once to explain the object he had in 
view in addressing their Lordships. It 
would seem to be the intention of Govern- 
ment to reduce the revenues of the vacant 
see to a very small amount. Now, before 
they did so, he asked the noble Lords, who 
had such an arrangement in contemplation, 


See of Durham. 


to take into consideration the singular 
position in which the district included 


within its limits was placed. It should, 
in the first instance, be borne in mind 
that a very large tract of the country was 
Church property, and that, consequently, 
there were to be found in it fewer resident 
independent gentlemen than in any other 
in England. During the life of the late 
Bishop the hospitality of the palace was 
supported in a princely manner, and twice 
a year the Judges were entertained there 
during their stay in the county. Now, if 
the income of the new bishop was reduced 
this would be impossible, and not only 


fLORDS} 


| 


| 
j 
| 
| 
} 
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out were fully considered in the Report of 
the Church Commission, which Report had 
been signed that day. It would not be 
proper for him (Viscount Melbourne) to 
say what the contents of that Report were, 
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' but he trusted that it would be satisfac- 


tory to the House, and provide a sufficient 


maintenance for the dignity of the see in 
question. 
Subject dropped. 
MOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Friday, March 4, 1836. 


MINUTES.] Petitions presented. By Sir RicHarp StmEon, 
Dr.BowrineG, Mr. AYSHFORD SANFORD, and Mr, Ewart, 
from several Places, in favour of Mr. BuckinGHamM’s 
Claims.—By General SHARee and Dr. Bowrine, from 
Kilmarnock and Dumfries, for the Repeal of the Duty on 
Attornies Certificates.—By Colonel Sir Broke VERE, 
from the Medical Practitioners of the County of Suffolk, 
for Remuneration for attending Coroner’s Inquests.— By 
Messrs, HANDLEY and WILKs, from two Places, for Relief 
to the Dissenters.—By Mr. HANDLEY, from an Agricul- 
tural Association, for Relief to the Agricultural Interest. 
—By Colonel Gorr Laneron, from the Eastern Division 
of the County of Somerset, for improving the Registration 
of Voters. 


Cartow Lanptorps.] Mr. Wallace 
rose to present three petitions from free- 
holders, inhabitants of the county of 
Carlow, and, before doing so, he wished to 
take that opportunity of renewing his 
notice of motion for the appointment of a 
Committee, to inquire into the proceedings 
alleged to have taken place at the two 
last Carlow elections. He had endea- 
voured, to the best of his means and ability, 
to ascertain, whether the petitions were 
respectably signed, and whether the state- 





| 


ments they contained were consistent with 
truth, and he thought they came from 
indivi duels who wood not deceive him. 


would the poorer classes be deprived of | Since showing the petitions to the hon. 
the advantages arising from the keeping | and gallant Gentleman, the Member for 
up of a large establishment, but the recep- | the county (Colonel Bruen), he had found 
tion of the Judges on the occasion of the | that there was a portion of one petition 


Assizes would be thrown upon the shoul- | which contained a_ statement, 


ders of the gentry, who were but indif- | 
ferently able to bear the consequent 
expenses. He would also suggest, that if 
any reduction of the revenues took place, 
the sum of 2,000/. a-year hitherto annu- 
ally allowed by the Bishop to the College 


should be transferred to that body from the | 


fund arising out of the reduction. 


for the 
accuracy of which the petitioners would 
not vouch, and he therefore at once ex- 
| pressed his determination not to present 
the petition without that passage being 
expunged. This had accordingly been 
'done. The first petition he should pre- 
sent was from William Murray, who stated 
himself to be an elector of Carlow, and a 





Viscount Melbourne entirely concurred | tenant of the hon. and gallant Gentleman, 


in the eulogium pronounced by the noble | the Member for the county. 


He had 


Marquess ona late right. rev. Prelate, and ‘served the hon. Member for three years, 


he could inform the noble Marquess, that 
all the suggestions which had been thrown 


in the capacity of a rent-driver, and had 
signified, in 1832, his intention of voting 
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for the Reform candidate, since which he 
had been persecuted in the way the peti- 
tion described. He stated, that he had 
been deprived of his situation of rent- 
driver, from which he derived 102. annually, 
though he liad faithfully served his master; 
and that, in consequence, he had never 
been able since to obtain a rent discharge 


—that was, a discharge for his rent as if 


he had been paid in full, a practice not con- 
fined to Ireland, but which was very com- 
mon, as hon. Members were aware, both 
in England and Scotland, now that rents 
were so generally badly paid. ‘The peti- 
tioner went on to state in detail the treat- 
ment which he had received from the 
gallant Member, and he added, that with- 
out some legislative interference, to pre- 
vent similar proceedings being taken 
against him and other electors of Carlow 
at future elections, the freedom of election 
would be altogether destroyed there, as it 
was the determination of the Conservative 
landlords of Carlow to coerce their Ca- 
tholic tenantry either to vote against their 
consciences, or as they thought fit. The 
next petition he held was from an indi- 
vidual named Murphy, who was similarly 
situated to the last-named petitioner. He 
also was a tenant of the bon, and gallant 
Member for Carlow, and had experienced 
equal treatment for equal causes as the 
other. The petitioner stated, thatin 1831 
he had signified his intention of supporting 


the Reform candidates for the county of 


Carlow, in the general election which thea 
took place, and that he had done so; in 
consequence of which he stated that he 
was deprived of a portion of bis holding 
by the hon. and gallant Member, in 
which was included a right of turbary 
which he had possessed and exercised for 
a considerable period. Previous to the 
election of 1832, the right of turbary was 
restored to him, in the hope, and, as he 
stated his belief, on the speculation, that 
he would vote for the hon. and gallant 
Member, by whose order it had been re- 
stored. When that election came on, he 
stated, he wasbroughttothe town of Carlow 
by those in the hon. and gallant Members 
interest, and locked up until he should 
vote for him; but he would not vote 
against his conscience, and he therefore 
contrived to make his escape and return 
to his home. He was not, however, suf- 
fered to remain there long; he was again 
brought back, and a party of the police 
accompanied those who compelled him to 


{Mancn 4} 
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return. [le was then again placed in the 
| position of voting for the hon. and gallant 
Member, or voting according to his con- 
science. He voted according to the dic- 
tates of his conscience, and ever since he 
had been nearly brought to ruin by a 
series of persecutions directed against him 
on all occasions. He had been again de- 
prived of the restored right of turbary; 
and although there had been usually a 
running account for rent between him and 
his landlord, it had been closed ona 
sudden, and, as he was unable to pay, be 
| had been ejected, and was completely de- 
prived of the land which had been upwards 
of forty years in his hands and those of 
his family. Like the former petitioner he 
prayed legislative protection, and hoped 
the House would interfere to prevent such 
persecution. The next petition which he 
(Mr. Wallace) had to present was the 
most extraordinary he had ever heard or 
known of in connexion with the rights of 
electors and the freedom of election; 
| and, if it were capable of being sustained, 
deserved the deepest consideration of the 
House. It contained nineteen signatures 
out of twenty two—the whole number of 
tenants on the estate of a Mr. Alexander, 
a gentleman resident in the county of 
Carlow. ‘The statements contained in that 
petition were to the following effect :—In 
1831 Mr. Alexander, who was then a 
teformer, had induced his tenantry to 
register their votes for the purpose of 
supporting the Reform interest. There 
being then no difference of opinion, they 
complied willingly with his requisition, 
and voted accordingly. In 1835 Mr. 
Alexander changed his opinion, and in- 
sisted that they should do so likewise. 
He wished them to vote for the hon. and 
gallant Member and his hon. Colleague 
for that county, in the election which took 
place that year; and if they refused, he 
threatened to drive them from his pro- 
perty, and dispossess them of their holds 
ings. At various times and in various 
places, while that election was pending, at 
the booths and in the streets, he openly used 
threats of extermination against them,with- 
out any attempt at suppression or conceal- 
ment ; and as they did not vote according 
to his desire various law-suits were subse- 
quently entered into, with the view of co- 
ercing, annoying, and injuring them. The 
consequence was, that they were almost 
ruined. In connexion with these suits 
the petitioner stated, that Mr. Alexander, 
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being unable to find officers of justice to 
execute the law-processes necessary to 
sustain them, had recourse to the very 
unusual step of serving them himself, and 
thus becoming a bailiff in his own cause. 
The petition further alleged, that Mr. 
Alexander stated publicly that a combined 
determination had been adopted by the 
landlords of the county of Carlow to sub- 
due their refractory tenants, and that they 
had one and all sworn to remove from their 
estates every man holding under them, 
who did not vote according to their di- 
rections. The petitioners stated, that in 
consequence of these persecutions they 
had been nearly ruined by their landlords. 
One proof of the disposition which ap- 
peared to that effect on the part of that 
Gentleman would, he thought, be sufli- 
cient. Immediately after the conclusion 
of the election of the year 1835, they were 
called upon to pay the hanging gale ~as 
it was termed in Ireland—in other words, 
the preceding six months’ rent, which is 
never required until the succeeding half- 
year is due: they paid it. When the 
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next six months had expired, they were | 
called on to pay the rent due for it, which, | 
with great difficulty, they did also, although } 
there were only six weeks between the, 


two payments; and, on the expiration of 
the following six months, they were called 


upon, and compelled to pay for that term | 


also. Thus in 
paid three complete quarters’ rent, a cir- 
cumstance which was unprecedented in 
Ireland, and he (Mr. Wallace) believed 
elsewhere also. If these allegations were 


nine months they had | 


capable of proof, he (Mr. Wallace) felt | 
bound to say, that, until the system which | 


created and fostered them was put an end 
to, there could be no freedom of election 
in that country. If these were facts, it 
must be at once allowed that the indivi- 
dual complained of, had gone unusual 
and unconstitutional lengths. 
tioner stated further, that means had been 
taken by Mr. Alexander, their landlord, 
to establish a body of police under the 
command of an officer near his house; 
and that he had succeeded in them. And 
they complained that, as the police was 
unnecessary in consequence of the peace- 
ful state of the country, the only object 
of their being established there was to aid 
and assist him in performing his part of 
the condition of the league entered into 
by the Protestant landlords for the exter- 
mination of their Catholic freeholders of 


The peti- | 
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the couuty of Carlow. He (Mr. Wallace) 
did not mean to vouch for the accuracy of 
the statements contained in their petitions, 
but he thought it his duty to bring them 
before the House and the country, as they 
contained matter which it was necessary 
either to affirm or disprove without delay. 
As a petition of a similar character had 
been placed on the Votes of the Llouse— 
one which had been presented on nearly 
the same subject on a recent occasion—it 
was his intention to ask a similar advantage 
for these; and he was sure, under all the 
circumstances, the House would not refuse 
He should, therefore, move that 
the petitions be printed; to the end that 
hon. Members might have the fullest op- 
portunity of perusing them previous to the 
motion which he should bring forward for 
a general and searching investigation into 
all the circumstances connected with the 
election for the county of Carlow. If the 
statements contained in them were false, 
then let the consequences be on the heads 
of those who had offended. He had no 
wish or interest in connexion with the case 
beyond the desire to discharge faithfully a 
public duty and perform a public service ; 
and he would fairly and openly state that 
he should leave no stone unturned until, 
by the appointment of a Commission or 
some equally effective means, a strict in- 
quiry was set on foot and the truth or 
falsehood of these extraordinary state- 
ments tested. 

Colonel Bruen thanked the hon. Mem- 
ber for Greenock for bringing this matter 
before the House, for both himself and the 
rest of the landlords of Carlow were most 
anxious that such an inquiry as that pro- 
posed by the hon. Member should take 
place, and that the conduct of persons of 
all sects and parties should be impartially 
but fully investigated. In faci, it was 
what they had been endeavouring to obtain 
for many years without effect, but they 
were still left to suffer evils which, he ven- 
tured to assert, existed in no civilized 
country of the world. The hon. Member 
then proceeded to read, in answer to the 
allegations of Murray, the following ex- 
tract from a letter from Mr. H. Cary, of 
Carlow, to himself, dated August 15, 
1835, which appears in the Appendix to 
the Report of the Select Committee on 
Bribery at Elections :— William Murray 
became your tenant, without a lease, for 
part of the lands of Ballyhacket, containing 
8a, Or. 18ps., from the 25th of March, 
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1822, at 40s. an acre, and on his com- 
plaining that the land was too dear, you 
agreed to allow him an abatement of 5s. 
an acre, yet he did not pay one shilling of 
the abated rent for the two years ending 
the 25th of March, 1824, notwithstanding 
which you not only forgave him the two 
years’ rent, but you gave him a lease of 
the land at 35s. an acre, commencing from 
the 25th of March, 1824, from which 
period to September, 1832, his payments 
did not amount, notwithstanding repeated 
applications on my part, to fully two years’ 
rent, so that in September, 1832, he owed 
you an arrear amounting to,85/, 3s. 8d.— 
I take great discredit to myself for having 
allowed this arrear to accumulate, but I 
was induced to do so in consideration of 
his having a large family, and as he always 
represented himself to me as being very 
poor, and unable to pay his rent. In 
February, 1833, I had ejectments served 
on him, which were tried at the April Ses- 
sions of that year; he took no defence, 
but in the June following he redeemed the 
land by paying the arrear, with the excep- 
tion of 47. 15s. 2d., and he has since con- 
tinued to pay his rent regularly, which 
proves to me that his previous allegations 
of poverty were unfounded, and that I 
was deceived. I send you my account- 
books from 1826 to 1834, to show the 
state of his accounts. I never employed 
him as a rent-warner, driver, or game- 
keeper, on your estate; it is true I told 
him to protect the game on Ballyhacket, 
and not allow any person to shoot on those 
lands without your orders; but this was the 
general direction given to all the tenants. 
He occasionally brought messages and 
notices from me to the tenants on that part 
of the estate, which were few in number, 
in like manner as [ would ask any other 
tenant that | had confidence in; but as to 
his being obliged to come into my oftice 
twice a-week, there could, by no possibi- 
lity, be any necessity for it, nor did he do 

he is adealer in bacon, and as such 
had occasions to come frequently to Car- 
low on his own business, and he has called 
at the oftice on some of these occasions, 
and brought messages from and to the 
tenants, but I do not recollect that he ever 


was brought specially to Carlow on your | 


{Marcn 3} 





business, though such may have been the | 


case after the eyectment was served on him, 
but never before. 


lowed 10/. a-year for his services 


} 


ile claimed to be al-; 
: I told | the lands of Ballytarsna, and to have added 
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services were merely such as were expected 
from any other tenant; but I may have told 
him, though I am uncertain whether I did 
or not, that if he made a formal demand, I 
would make him some allowance, perhaps 
I may have said 5/. a-year, so as to remove 
all possible grounds of complaint on his 
part; but he absolutely refuse¢ my offer, 
which convinces me of the motives for the 
claim. I never furnished him with an ac- 
count, nor was any account ever furnished 
by my directions, giving him credit for any 
allowance, or striking any balance of 362. 
as being due by him, nor could I do so, as 
no allowance was ever made to him, nor 
vas he entitled to any; if such an account 
was furnished him, he, no doubt, would 
have produced it at the trial of the eject- 
ment process, and I should have been 
bound by it. Itis probable he might have 
procured my clerk to draw out an account 
in the way he wished it, but if he did so it 
was altogether without my knowledge; I 
knew nothing of it. You are aware that 
there are only two drivers on the whole 
estate; namely, John M‘Crea, and Mat- 
thew Griffith; their salary is only 8/. a-year 
Irish each, therefore Murray’s demand was 
absurd on the face of it, and could only 
have been suggested to him by some of the 
agitators, in order to found a grievance on 
it.” Although [had no right whatever, 
said the hon. Member, to produce my pri- 
vate accounts, I offered to do so, and sent 
over for them for that purpose. Mr. Ord, 
however, the chairman of the Committee, 
said it was quite unnecessary. With re- 
spect to the case of Murphy, he was to pay 
a rent of only 15/. a-year, and yet he al- 
lowed arrears to the amount of 80/. to 
accumulate—in fact, he paid just what and 
when he pleased, like the rest of the 
tenants. I have received several letters, 
with all of which I do not think it necessary 
to trouble the House; but there is one to 
which I beg attention. It is from Mr. 
George Dwyer, dated Ardrahan, February 
29, in which he states that he is the son- 
in-law of the person who owns the estate of 
Ballytarsna, of which we heard so much 
the other night, and says—‘* As a member 
of the family, who are deeply indebte! to 
your generous forbearance from asserting 
your own rights, I solemnly declare, that 
had you availed yourself of the fair and 
legal opportunity open to you, it was in 
your power to have resumed possession of 


him he had no claim whatsoever ; that his ! to your income the very considerable profit 
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rent now enjoyed by my brother-in-law and 
his family. With reference to the manage- 
ment of the estate, areceiver was appointed 
by the Court of Chancery during my bro- 
ther-in-law’s minority, and the agent under 
the authority of the Court was compelled 
to remove such tenants as were either un- 
willing or unable to pay in their rents to 
the Court; with this you had nothing to 
do.” How Mr. Alexander may think it 
proper to proceed (continued the hon. 
Member) with those tenants who refuse to 
pay either tithe or rent, it is not for me or 
for any one else to inquire, provided, in his 
very natural endeavour to obtain his rights; 
he does not violate the law; and I once 
more protest, in the name of the landlords 
of Carlow, against such attempts to call 
them to account as to how they manage 
their private afiairs. This I do know of 
Mr. Alexander, that to no man in Ireland is 
the community more indebted than to him, 
for the extraordinary improvement that he 
has caused in an extensive district. When 
he came to that county, about forty years 
ago, he has told me, when viewing these 
improvements, that one cabin, without a 
tree or a bush, was all he found on his 
arrival. The most extensive mills, I be- 
lieve, in Ireland, a handsome residence, 
fine trees, extensive plantations, strikingly 
neat and comfortable houses, with a nu- 
merous, happy, and grateful tenantry, in 
constant employment, were the results of 


the endeavours of one of the most public- | 


spirited and munificent men in the empire, 
till for their sins Father Kehoe turned poli- 
tician. 
may be gathered in some degree from the 
petition. Mr, Alexander still remains the | 


same kind and liberal man that his acts | 


have proved him; but he does not choose 
to be bought and sold, and has the hardi- 
hood openly to say so. With respect to his | 
son, he is likewise grossly attacked, as 
having stated that all the Tory landlords | 
had sworn to exterminate the Roman Ca- 
tholics, 
it. I believe he has just finished an excel- | 
lent house for one of that persuasion, who 
has been barbarously treated by the mob 
because he voted as he pleased, and against 
whom Father Kehoe preached his cele- 
brated sermon, to be found in the Report 
of the Committee on Bribery. It is stated 
that men who have been employed for 
years in the miils have been discharged. 
The House will not be surprised at that, 
when they hear that the workmen, ina 


{COMMONS} 


The effects of his pious endeavours | 


The thing is absurd on the face of | 
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body, have received orders from the priest 
to quit instantaneously the premises of 
gentlemen, friends of mine, engaged in the 
malting business, at the critical moment 
when hundreds of pounds worth of barley 
must either be turned or lost, and have 
been forced to obey. Isit, then, astonish- 
ing that men in business should endeavour 
to guard themselves against the recurrence 
of such dangers, and only employ those 
who are free agents? Is it not, rather, a 
fit subject for our amazement that the very 
men who commit these crimes can have the 
unparalleled effrontery to appear before the 
public as the accusers of those who are 
suffering under the effects of them? As to 
the police-barracks at the rear of Mr. Alex- 
ander’s house, the case is simply this :— 
There happens to be a bridge over the river 
Barrow, which, fortunately for us, separates 
Carlow from the Queen’s County. Large 
parties of Whitefect and other despera- 
| does used to come across this bridge into 
our county by night, and wreak their ven- 
geance on the peaceable inhabitants. In 
order to check this, a police station has 
been established there, which has had, I 
believe, the desired effect, and has given 
great offence to the advocates of liberty. 
When I had lately the honour of address- 
ing the House, it was my intention briefly 
to have endeavoured to show with what 
injustice the landlords of Carlow had been 
assailed in the petition lately presented 
from Mr. Vigors, as well as to state some 
‘other matters connected with that coun- 
ty, which it has now become essentially 
necessary that the House and the country 
should know; it did not, however, seem 
right to some of the hon. Gentlemen op- 
posite that I should proceed. I therefore 
desisted, having much reason to be thank- 
‘ful for the patience with which they lis- 
tened to my statement, but apprehend 
| _that there can now be no objection to my 
| proceeding. Within this day or two I 
have received letters and affidavits contra- 
dicting the allegations in Mr, Vigors’s 
/petition. With these I do not think it at all 
necessary to trouble the House now, but 
I have received one letter the substance of 
which I must be allowed to communicate. 
| It is from Mr. Butler, the agent of Lieu- 
'tenant-Colonel Latouche. He states that 
ihe has been for the last twenty-eight 
years, and his father for the thirty-three 
' years previously, sole agent for these es- 
/ tates in Carlow, and that during the whole 
of that period, the long period of sixty- 
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one years, an ejectment has never been 
had recourse to. This he could say with 
truth, which he observed others seemed 
to disregard, that the lease of these lands 
mentioned, paying a rent of only 2s. 6d. per 
acre, lately expired ; that Lieutenant-Col. 
Latouche had directed seventy-six acres to 
be given at a moderate rent to the family 
of he original tenant; that he found 
thirteen cabins on a wretched and unim- 
proved hill, the inhabitants idle, demoral- 
ized, and uncivilized—the few that could 
write, requisionists for every illegal pur- 
pose, and this, perhaps, might give some 
clue to the reason forthese complaints and 
Jamentations—the land not affording suf- 
ficient support to the numbers that had 
congregated on it. Under these circum- 
stances, he proceeded to say, that le con- 
sidered it not unfair that the lands should 
be put into such a state as would be likely 
to afford some remuneration to the land- 
lord, and to hope for that, as they were 
then circumstanced, was impossible. 
These persons were allowed to remain 
fifteen months on the land, rent free, and 
then each went away, removing the ma- 
terials of their houses, together with every 
thing portable. To the head of each 
family he gave some pounds in money. 
There was but one widow; to her he gave 
5l., and she was most thankful. Mr. But- 
ler proceeded to complain of the injustice 
of such an attack upon a landlord whose 
kindness and liberality were proverbial— 
and on this point I most willingly add my 
testimony, for all who have the pleasure 
of knowing Lieutenant-Colonel Latouche 
are well aware that a more generous or 
kindhearted landlord or gentleman does 
not exist. Mr. Butler adds in a postcript 
— You will please observe there was not 
a freeholder on this townland which is so 
much complained of, and of course nothing 
political could be mixed up with the re- 
movals.” Any comment on this plain 
Statement of facts, continued the hon. 
Member, I take to be unnecessary. The 
House will observe that a number of idle 
and disorderly people have been, after 
much kindness and generosity, removed : 

now this, in the eyes of the politic ‘al 
priests, is an offence not to be forgiven. 
Their consequence and their power, as 
agitators, are impaired. ‘These are the 
deluded people at whose head they place 
themselves, and scour the country in all 
directions by day and by night ; they sally 
forth from the chapels on the Sabbath d: Ly, 


{Mancn 3} 
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having first duly inflamed their religious 
zeal, to canvass the freeholders at the 
head of such mobs, threatening them with 
death and destruction to their houses and 
properties if they do not vote for their 
priest and their country. Not satisfied 
with the mobs of one county, they sum- 
mon the priests from those adjacent, who 
march in at the head of their forces; the 
inhabitants fly from their houses, and hide 
themselves in the ditches and coverts; 
and the country has now the appearance 

of one invaded by a barbarous eneiny, 

rather than one basking in the sunshine of 
reform, and reposing under the wing of a 
patriotic and liberal government. 1, my- 
self, have witnessed what I describe. In 
some instances, the priests drag men from 
their homes and from their sick beds; 


they carry them prisoners to their houses, 





detain them there for days against their 
will, and parade them through the country 
and through the towns, like the conquerors 
of old. ‘They force them to the hustings, 
take their stations opposite to them in the 
booths, and, fixing on them an eye more 
withering than Vathek’s, they constrain 
them to perjure themselves at the regis- 
tries, and to vote at the elections against 
their wishes and against their interests, and 
their poor victims can only say, ‘* How can 
we help it? Their outrages end not here; 
if any have the hardihood to assert their 
rights i in defiance of all this, and to vote 
against whatever unimpeachable patriot 
may have been the highest bidder, whose 
very name, perhaps, they had never before 
heard, or may not be able to pronounce, 
they are denounced from the altar as 
heretics and Orangemen; their neighbours 
are ordered to have no communication 
with them, not to buy fromthem, not to sell 
to them, not to treat with them at fair or 
market; their cattle are maimed ;_ tneir 
farming implements destroyed, and their 
houses burnt; their names are posted in 
black lists on every chapel door in the 
county; a line is drawn around their 
door, which noone must pass: their very 
wives are forbidden to come near them, 
and if by the utmost vigilance and precau- 
tion they escape at last with their lives, it is 
more than they could inreason expect. The 
landlords in the mean time are abused, in- 
sulted, and injured in every possible way. 
They cannot ride even along the public 
way in peace or safety. Their best horses 
and dogs are poisoned, their property in- 
jured and destroyed ; their servants set as 
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spies over them ; their labourers forbidden 
to work for them, and obliged to leave 
their employment at the most critical times 
and seasons, when hundreds may be lost in 


the course of a few hours ; their very lives” 


are continually indanger, as far as the ruf- 
fians dare to go, and, in short, every device 
is resorted to that man or devil can sug- 
gest, to drive them out of the country. 
This is a mere sketch, a faint outline of 
what we endure; andif the landlords of 
Carlow had been driven to retaliate 
to mete to their enemies with their own 
measure, and to pay them in their own 
coin, 1 do not say they would have been 
justified, but assuredly it would be al- 
lowed they had received ample provoca- 
tion. But I will go further, and state, 


{COMMONS} 


that if they had discharged their duty as. 


they ought to themselves and to their 
country, some of those gentlemen who 
now figure as witnesses and petitioners 


before this House and its Committees, | 
would, if justice were to be obtained, have | 
been long since in a very different part of | 
his Majesty’s dominions, together with 
numbers of their misguided followers. But | 


we have borne these insults and injuries 


with patience, still hoping for better days, | 
and we have been justly rewarded for our | 


folly. This is the liberty we enjoy, and 


for the increase of which such clamours | 
are continually ringing in our ears; and it) 
is fitting that Parliament and the country 
should know the truth before they proceed, 


by fresh enactments, to place new and 
dangerous powers in the hands of those 


who have made so bad a use of those they | 


already unfortunately possess. Let the 
House bear this in mind, that, with respect 
to the great body of the people, there is 
scarcely, as matters now stand, such a 


thing in Ireland as liberty, unless it be the 


liberty of murder and outrage; nor can. 
any be expected until the political incen- | 


diaries, instead of being encouraged, are 
made amenable tothe law. The maladies 
under which we labour, until that is done, 
must continue to increase. These are the 
men who have the effrontery to accuse us 
of tyranny and oppression to the electors, 
as if the question was whether or not the 
elector in Ireland should be permitted 
fairly to exercise his franchise ; but it is no 
such thing; the question is, shall the 
priest be allowed to drive him where he 
pleases, and sell him to the highest bidder ? 
This is our present state, and must con- 
tinue to be so, unless the landlord steps 
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in, and the laws of this House and of the 
country are enforced. ‘Take, for example, 
the transactions of the last few years in 
Carlow, even from what has been publicly 
admitted, and I can go somewhat further 
if necessary.— We have been hawked 
about like a bale of goods to every fair 
and market in the country; we have been 
offered to one, refused by another, and 
forced upon a third, till we have become a 
mere drug in the market. The patriot in 
Ireland, the Radical in England, have 
both been equally deaf to the voice of the 
charmer, Possibly the Liberal in Scotland 
may have had his ambition tickled by 
glowing descriptions of this safe specula- 
tion ; but be that as it may, this is not the 
first, second, or third time, that we have 
been notoriously put upto auction, and here 
we are at last knocked down like a lot, by 
Mr. George Robins. To reconcile us to our 
misfortunes, we were promised a staunch 
and consistent reformer, whose principles 
were all that could be desired, but, if, 
after all, our purchaser turns out to be such 
an “ incomprehensible vagabond,” truly 
it must be confessed that we have been 
hardly dealt with. But I will beg leave 
to explain more particularly the degree of 
liberty that the Roman Catholic in Car- 
low enjoys, and give one out of 100 in- 
stances. He is told, in the first place, 
that he holds his franchise for the good of 
his country: his priest is the judge of 
that, and he must give his votg, and no 
thanks to him, as his priest pleases. This 
demand is enforced by the rabble on every 
opportunity, but more particularly at the 
chapel on Sunday. Seldom can any de- 
mur or resistance be expected; but 
should any thing of the sort be appre- 
hended, strangers are brought and placed 
in front, and the unfortunate recusant is 
beaten and abused without being able to 
recognize one of his tormentors, so as to 
bring them to punishment, if he dare to 
think of such a thing; or he is dragged 
out of the chapel during the service, or 
his wife or daughter is thrown over out of 


( the gallery. Let not the House imagine that 


these are imaginary cases, or that they par- 
take in any degree of the character of rhe- 
torical artifices. They are sad truths-—mat- 
ters of fact, not only with respect to the 
poorer, but to the wealthier classes. I 
had a tenant, a most independent man 
asto hiscircumstances. Besides two rich 
| and extensive farms, he had, to my certain 
knowledge 2,000/, in money; he always 
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supported me until the last general elec- 

tion, some time previous to w hich he went 
to his chapel, when he found the gate 
locked; he attempted to climb over the 
wall, when he was pulled back, hustled, 
and struck with stones, and his wife was so 
ill-treated that prematare labour was 
brought on and the child died. The man 
himself i is since dead, and from what he told 
me himself, as wellas from what I have 
learned from his friends, I have no doubt 
that his death was caused by the vexation. 
1 could mention many other instances, 
but this will suffice; and I put it to the 
House, is not ali this enough to induce me 


earnestly to call upon his Majesty’s Go- | 
vernment to appoint a Commission, not | 
only that the liberty of the elector may | 
but that all his Majesty’s | 


be secured, 
loyal subjects may be protected from the 
outrages that would disgrace Barbary ? 
Mr. Francis Bruen congratulated his 
hon. Relative that the numerous and 
weighty charges which had been brought 
against him had dwindled into the most 
absurd and ridiculous complaints of two 
persons of the names of Murray and 
Murphy. And what was Murray’s 
plaint? Why, that he had not been 
allowed a salary for an office which he 
never possessed ; and Murphy complained 
that he had been forced by his landlord 
to go to the hustings, and vote contrary 
to his conscience, and having been obliged 
to accept of some turf. But the hon, 
Member for Greenock, who dwelt on the 
cases of these men, forgot that Murphy 
had stated that his rent had been paid, 
and his arrears and law expenses by his 
neighbour, Now who was the neighbour 
of this Mr. Murphy, who was so sensitive 
of bribery? His neighbour was Alexander 
Raphael. He was the good Samaritan ; 
thus, though a little turf bad stuck in his 
throat, Mr. Murphy would yet swallow 
the whole of his rent, arrears, and law 
expenses that were paid by his neighbour, 
Neither of these men had suffered. They 
admitted that they still had their franchise, 
were still in possession of their lands, and | 
that their rent had been paid by their 
neighbour. What then had they to com- 
plain of? Nothing. And so ended the | 
charges against his hon. Relative. Find- | 
ing that ‘these stories would not do, his 


hon. Relative’s accusers started a fresh! 


hare, in the person of Mr. Alexander, 
anything, in short, to prove that it was 
right to soak imeuhe re else rather than | 
Chird 
VOL, XXXII. d Series} 
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allow the resident landlords of Carlow to 
possess a fit representative. Rather than 
allow them to exercise their rights it was 
deemed proper to propose as a Member“ the 
most incomprehensible of all imaginable 
vagabonds.” The charge against Mr. Alex- 
ander was, that he had asked his tenants 
—for what? For tithe and rent. Pray, 
how did Mr. Alexander know but that his 





coul- | 


tenants had as good neighbours as Murray 


| and Murphy? But he would ask any 
(hon. Member whether these charges had 
any real foundaticn? No; the true mat- 
iter of fact was this—that because the 
j landlords of Carlow would not permit 
their town and county to form a link in 


of rotten boroughs under 
the control of that great reformer oppo- 
the hon. and learned Member for 
Dublin—because they would not suffer 
that, they must be aspersed and vilified, 


the vast chain 
+! 


site, 


and held up to the British public as 
monsters in human shape; and the 
people of England were to be d lad d by 
those audacious calumnies. He felt it 


his duty to rise and caution hon. Members 
against receiving such statements without 
having them fully inquired into; and 
having done so, he should not say more. 
Mr. Hope said, as it appeared that the 
accusers in this case had ted their 
places, he did not think it necessary then 
to trouble the House with any remarks ; it 
{appeared that the charges made against 
his hon. Friend were without the least 
|foundation, but he shouid be always 
ready and most happy to meet the 
question if it should ever again be raised. 
There was one circumstance, however, 
about the affair which he confessed he 
could not clearly understand ; he did not 
understand how it happened that the hon. 
Member for Greenock having given notice 
of his motion, should have been so loag 
without bringing it forward. Why had 
he postponed it so frequently? If he 
‘Bora so unfortunate as to be too low 
| down on the notice-list, why did he not, 
lit the matter were indeed so urgent and 
| 
| 
|! 


ae 
sul 





important, move on the order of the day 
for the Sonne resolving itself into a Com- 

imiitee of Supply ? Ile repeated, that it 
| did appear to him most unacountable 
;such a lengthened postponement could 
| have taken place. 


how 


Mr. Hardy observed, that although 
; there had been no imputation on him in 
the petition a d to-night, or in th 
petition present ed on a foruer eceasion 
pais 
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yet he did feel that ever since he had | when a definite charge of a criminal act 
brought the motion on relating to the} was made against him, he thought it due 
Carlow business, he had been labouring | to his own character, and his bounden duty 
under an unjust imputation cast on him! to his constituents, to take notice of so 
by the hon. and learned Member for! gross a charge, and defend himself against 
Dublin; he, therefore, would crave leave! it. The line he drew was a distinct and 
of the House to correct the misrepresent- | great one. So long as the public press 
ations, because he (Mr. Hardy) found| gave utterance to feelings of dislike, 
that what the hon, and learned Member | hatred, or contempt of him in general 
stated had been trumpeted forth in the| terms, he regarded it not; but when it 
provincial newspapers. | imputed base motives, and charged him 

Lord John Russell rose to order. The! with criminal conduct, he was bound in 
hon. Gentleman was not only travelling | duty to himself and to the House, to take 
out of the matter of the petition before! immediate notice of it. He would read 
the House, but he was acting contrary to; what the Sheffield Iris had chosen to 
a standing order of the House, which | allege against him, feeling at the same 
forbade any reference to what had been! time no pain at it, because the charge was 
said in a former debate. really too absurd to be seriously believed 

Mr. Hardy only wished to have an oppor- | by anybody. It was headed “ Mr. Buck- 
tunity to vindicate his character from the | ingham’s Claims,” and ran thus :—‘ We 
imputations that had been made against | never felt more strongly in our lives, on a 
him. political question, than we did on hearing 

The Speaker observed, that as the sub-| of the rejection of Mr. Tulk’s Bill for 
ject would come under discussion on aj compensation to Mr. Buckingham from 
future day, perhaps the hon. Gentleman | the East-India Company. We felt that a 
would find an opportunity to address the | great wrong had been committed towards 
House on that occasion. aman who has too long suffered for his 

Mr. Hardy would then give notice,| unceasing services in the cause of the 
that when the Motion of the hon. Member | public. We saw that injustice had again 
for Greenock should be brought forward, | triumphed for a time, and that oppression 
he would take the opportunity, with the; and treachery had done their worst. We 
permission of the House, of vindicating | saw at once how that injustice had been 
himself against the aspersions that had! perpetrated. We could not fail to see 
been thrown on his character. a foul and disgusting combination of 

The petitions laid on the Table. Whigs and Tories, backed up by a per- 
verse and wrong-hearted, if not bribed, 

Breacn oF PriviteGe.—Suerrterp | Radical! Mr. Roebuck’s name will 
Ints.] Mr. Roebuck rose to call the at- | henceforth remain as hateful to us as the 
tention of the House to what he con-| word hypocrisy. His speech, playing 
ceived to be a Breach of Privilege. He| into the Tory hands, was seized by them 
seldom addressed the House on personal | as a God-send, and, in utter ignorance of 
matters, and on this occasion he should | the facts of the case, he strengthened their 
not have done so were it not under very| corrupt and polluted hands by his de- 
peculiar circumstances. The House must |Iusion. We had not proceeded half way 
be aware that during the present Session | through the speech ere we heard the chink 
a Bill was brought in for compensation | of the retaining fee at the close of every 
to Mr. Buckingham, and that, on that! sentence; at every pause we saw, or 
occasion, he thought it his duty to ad-| fancied that we saw, his eager hand 
dress the House, stating the grounds upon | groping in the coffers of Leadenhall-street. 
which he should give his vote, and his| In our mind’s eye we saw him doubly 
motive for opposing the Bill, The Bill} enriched—rich in Tory estimation—rich 
was lost. He held in his hand a paper,! in the gold of the East-India Company. 
which he would read to the House, in| To use an ironical expression, in use in 
which certain accusations were brought | these parts,‘much good may it do him.’” 
against him, as a Member of that House, | There was another part of the case he had 
which he conceived was a breach of pri-|to notice. He held in his hand two 
vilege. He begged to observe, that when | copies of the same paper, both dated the 
the public press abused him in vague and | Ist of March. One was sent to him by 
general terms it gaye him no pain; but| the post, and did not contain the article 
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which he had just read; the other was} tice a division had taken fifteen minutes, 
put into his hands by a person who wished | although there were only sixty-three mem- 
to put him on his guard, and which did bers at one side, whereas, under the old 
contain this article. The reason he had_ practice, he had known a division disposed 
stated these facts was, to give the hon. of in three minutes, when the numbers 
Member for Shetheld the cpportunity of were 134 on one Bs, aud fifty on the 
wholly disclaiming any knowledge of this! other. In another case only four minutes 





disgraceful conduct. He always admired were occupied witha division in which the 
straightforward conduct; he had, there-, numbers were 198 and fifteen. Taking 
fore, written to the editor of the Sheffield he average sittings of the House at eight 


Tris, to demand an immediate, ample, and hours a-day, he had calculated that the 
definite apology, stating, at the same! waste of time consequent upon taking 
time, that the letter demanding it should , divisions under the new plan would in a 
be printed and affixed at the head) session of six months consume a iol 
of the apology, for he was determined to week. He could not conclude without 
make the apology as humiliating tothe edi- | adverting to one other division which oc- 
tor as the charge against himself was false | cupied incmeaae’ n minutes; it was true 
and scandalous. He thought he had dis-| that on that occasion there were 400 
charged his duty to the House in bring- | Members in rr House. The hon. Mem- 
ing the matter forward, and he trusted! ber moved “that the practice of taking 
1 \ 3 


2 


f 
t 
ie 





they would give him credit for the motive | divisions of he House in two lobbies be 
which had tnfluenced him. ; discontinued.” 

Mr. Buckingham felt himself called} Mr. Ward did not consider the subject 
upon to answer the question put to him|so much a m atter of life and de th, 1S 


by the hon. and learned Member, and he | that the proceedings of the House should 
begged to state distinctly that he had no, be stopped on the question of going into 
knowledge whatever of the existence of a Committee of Supply for the purpo se of 
the paragraph until he firstsawit yesterday; | considering and disposing of such a 
that he had no communication with the! motion. It would be most extraordinary 
editor on the subject; that he was as ig-| indeed if they were to rescind such a re- 
norant, in short, as the hon. and learned | solution as that after only a fortnight’s 
Member himself of the whole matter. He | trial—which certainly could net be con- 
had been so many years a public character, | sidered a fair trial. Ife was ready to ac- 
that it was not very likely, at his late time , knowledge, that if the publicity of divi- 
of day, for him to write in the manner) sions could not be obtained without such 
and in the terms adopted by the writer of , an expenditure of the public time as that 
that paragraph. He had written much,’ which the hon. Member opposite de- 
but. no imputation of that kind had ever, scribed, the idea had much better be 
fallen from him. He, therefore, hoped the abandoned, but he entreated that the 
House would give him full eredit for an plan should first be fairly tried, at all 
entire non- -participation in this matter. | events. 

Of course, in a country, like this, where; Mr. Warburton was opposed to a abe 
strong political feelings existed, and widely | to the old system which was one of doubt 
different Opinions were sincerely enter-| confusion, and obscurity, and he should 
tained, it was natural that they should be certainly vote against the moticn. 


expressed strongly. But he again begged Lord John Russell admitted, that great 
to deny any knowledge whatever of or difficulties lay in the way of taking divi- 
participation in the matter. | sions, and that considerable errors Patt oc- 

Subject dropped. curred even under the new system; yet, 


at the same ae that system had worked 
Divistons or tne Hovsr.] Mr. muel better than he had expected, and 
Barlow Hoy, on the Order of the day be- | he thought the House was bound to give 
ing moved for the House resolving itself it a longer trial. 
into a Committee of Supply, rose, grape Mr. "Barlow Hoy rep! ied, he was the 
to notice, to call their attention to the advocate for publicity in the fullest ex- 
want of success which had attended the mat: but as the House secmed to enter- 
new plan for dividing, by sending the tain the opinion that the new plan had 
Members into different lobbies at opposite not received a fair trial, he would, with 
ends of the House. Under the new prac- | the permiss sion of the House, withdraw 
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his motion for the present, and bring it | 
forward again in a few weeks. 

Mr, Ward submitted, that as the| 
motion had been brought forward, the 
House was bound to pronounce an opin- 
ion upon it One way or other. 

Mr. Rice said, he must remind hon. 
Members that by voting now against the | 
motion, they would not be precluded from 
taking the matter again into cousidera- 
tion at a future period, 

Sir Robert Peel could not concur in | 
thinkine that the House was bound to! 
pronounce an opinion upon a motion after 
the hon. Member who had brought it for- 
ward expressed a desire to withdraw it. 

Lord John Russell was on principle 
most decidedly opposed to the motion | 
being withdrawn. 


Mauritius. 


to the practice of hon. Members bringing | 

forward motions on all kinds of subjects | 
° } ° ° 

the House was about to resolve it- | ward on the next supply night, without 


when 
self into a Committee of Supply. He! 
wished to limit this practice as much as 
possible, and on these grounds he ob- 
jected to the motion being withdrawn. 
The motion was put and negatived. 
The question was again put that the 
House resolve itself into a Committee of | 
Supply. 





Mavuritivs.| Mr. Borthwick op- 
posed the Motion for the Speaker leav- 
ing the Chair, in order that the House 
might resolve itself into a Committec of | 
Supply. It was not his wish to impede 
the business before the House, but he at 
the same time must persist in bringing for- 
ward the Motion relative to the Mauritius 
of which he had given notice, unless the 
hon. Baronet opposite (Sir G. Grey) fixed 
some day when it should come on. He 
had endeavoured to bring it forward on 
two several occasions, but on each night, 
owing to some fatality or another, the 
House was counted out. As, however, 
he was far from desirous of throwing any 
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and all he could say was, that if the hon, 
Member would consent to defer his motion 
until that day everything the Government 
could do to facilitate his bringing it for- 
ward then should be done; but beyond 
this he could give the hon. Member no 
pledge. 

Mr. Borthwick could assure the hon. 
Baronet that he had no intention what- 
ever to act in the present instance hos- 
tilely towards the Government; neither 
was it his wish that any part of the money 
intended for the Mauritius should be 
appropriated for the benefit of any other 
colony, because he considered that such 
a course would be exceedingly bad policy. 
He would at once adopt the suggestion of 
the hon. Baronet, and postpone his motion 


Committee of Supply. 


He strongly objected , until Tuesday; but if it were not allowed 


then to come on, all he could say was 
that he would insist on bringing it for- 


caring what party suffered, whether the 
party on his side of the House, or the 
Gentlemen who sat on the opposite 
benches. 

The House went into a 


ComMIrrre OF SuppLy—Navy Estr- 
mates.| Mr. Charles Wood rose for the 
purpose of offering to the Committee an 
explanation of the Navy Estimates. The 
general form of these Estimates was pre- 
cisely the same as that in which they had 
been submitted for three or four years past ; 
and as that had been so often and so clearly 
explained bytheright hon. Baronetopposite 
(Sir James Graham), and last year by the 
noble Lord (Ashley), he would not trouble 
the Committee by going over the same 
ground. He would merely refer to those 
parts of the Estimates in which there was 
any prominent difference between the votes 
of last vear and those of the present. Con- 
fining the statement to those services 
over which alone they had any power 
of reduction, there was a difference be- 


obstacle in the way of the Estimates which | tween the amount of the votes in this year 
were fixed for that evening, he should be | and the last of 306,000/.; but in reality, 


but too happy if the hon. Baronet would 
relieve him from the necessity of pressing 
his Motion by appointing some day when it 
should come on. 

Sir George Grey said, it was his wish 
to have the question to which that motion 


referred settled as speedily as possible. | 


He had himself, however, postponed a 
motion of which he had given notice, u 
relation to the Mauritius, until Tuesday ; 


the total difference between the expense 
| of the two periods was only 256,000/., the 

apparent increase arising from the fact that 
in the Estimates of last yeara much larger 
, sum than usual was obtained in reduction 
| of the votes asked from Parliament, by 
taking in aid of the grants, the suins 
accruing from the sale of stores, &c. &c., 
| for the period of a year and three quarters, 
‘instead of for the usual period of a 
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year ; and 


Navy 


thereby exhibiting a great 
apparent reduction. In this arrangement 
he perfectly concurred; and he merely 
mentioned the circumstance to show that 
they had not the same advantages this 
year which the last had afforded. The 
first excess was an item N®. 1, for the 
wages to seamen; and alsoin No.2. This 
excess arose principally from the increase 


which was to be made in the number of 


seamen. As he should have to return 
to this part of the subject before he 
sat down, he would merely state that 
the expense occasioned by that increase 
was 220,000/7, ‘The increase on the votes, 
however, was only 204,000/, The differ- 
ence arose, partly from the transfer of the 
sum of 10,000/. to the half-pay list, part 
of the arrangement of the Ordinary y, and 
partly from a saving of 5,0002., which 
had been effected by an economical ar- 
rangement. The charge for the Navy Pay- 
office was entirely omitted, an arrange- 
ment having 
for that head of expense, and this caused 
a difference to the amount of 22,0002. The 
next item in which there had been an 
increase was No. 10, the vote for the stores 
of the Navy, in tna they had felt it their 
duty to propose an increase of 47,000/, as 
compared with the charge of Laat year. 
He was desirous of stating that this in- 
crease was rendered necessary, because the 
vote of last year unprecedentedly 
small; but although the increase he 
had just stated was made, the whole 
amount was 39,0002. below the lowest 
vote taken by the right hon. Baronet 
opposite (Sir James Graham), who cer- 
tainly was not chargeable with any extra- 
vagance on that head. The next item of 
increase was in the miscellaneous services : 
if the miscellaneous services of this year 
had remained the same as those of last, 
there would have been a saving under this 
head of 3,000/.; but the increase was oc- 
casioned, first, by the establishment of an 
office for the registration of merchant 
seamen, and secondly by the expense of 
fitting out the expedition for the relief 


was 


of the whale ships which were blocked | 


up in the ice. Under the head of half- 
pay, there was a saving of 5,000/.; it 
would have been upwards of 12,000/., 
but for an arrangement which trans- 
ferred from No. 2 to No. 5 a charge 
of 7,000/., occasioned by a proposed in- 
crease in the half-pay of pursers. He 
should also say, that there would be a 
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been made by the Treasury | 
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larger prospective reduction, in conse- 
quence of arrangement made by the 
present Board of Admiralty for extending 
to masters, surgeons, and ‘pul cers, a rule 
only applied hitherto to lieutenants and 
other commissioned officers, nan 








creating one new officer for ¢ three 
vacancies, Hie had stated these facts 


' 


to show, that although the present Go- 


vernment had enlarged some of the vo'cs, 
they were not unmindful of principles of 


. t 
nN ra nt tho 
but were, Ou 1 ( 


just economy, 


prepared to carry them to the utmost ex- 
j ent consistent with the interests of the 
kde conscious as ther y were that they 
| should deserve the censure of that House 
lif they aired a desire for reduction so far 
| « 3 t my? i the Heiepne of the N ty yy 
j as 0 impan tne enmicien \ OF the IN ivy, OF 
liessen its utilitv.§$ The Admiralty had 
| also thoueht it right to afford, for the first 
Ze) re { er 

| time, a full explanation of several of the 
| sf Hements Ww: hich appeared in the Estimate. 
| He was inclined to think that by so doing 


they had pursi d, not only a fair, butia 


| prudent course. Ue had alwavs held-- 
| and it was an opinion expressed fast \ 
{by the members of the present Board of 
| Admiralty—that it was the duty ot every 
| Governme nt to afford, especially im mats 
fers of fi lanee, th full: HahOi iOh that 
they could furnish c¢ stently with 
due res to the public interests. 
They had acted on this princip ind 
in the explanatory statements of this yeai 


no point was omitted in which debate was 
likely to arise. 

The first statement contained a detailed 
accuunt of the ofhice rs j 
ployed in the service on thelst of Janu- 
ary in the present year. A prospective 
statement h ad b en called for, but that 
hon. Gentlemen must be aware it would 
be impossible to give, from the constant 
variation of the force employed. 
had thought it advisal 
ment of the actual 
Navy on the last quarter-d: LV, 
would be no bad criterion for th 
year. The statement specitied the different 
services in which the 
ployed were engaged, and it would be 
seen that they had kept as near to the 
number of men voted as possible. In fact 
the number on the Ist of 
excecded the number voted by two. The 
next paper lanatory of an ar- 
rangement which the Government pro- 
posed to carry into eflect with regard to 


le to give a states 
condition of the 
and that 
ensuing 


several ships em- 


rarity only 


was eX} 





the Ordinary of the Navy; andas he dd 
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not know that he should have any better op- 
portunity of explaining the arrangement, he 
would avail himself of the present, and 
refer to it at once. The Committee were 
probably aware, that in order to take care 
of that portion of the fleet which was laid 
up in Ordinary, as it was termed, a certain 
number of cflicers and men were em- 
ployed; the officers received half-pay, 
and allowances, amounting very nearly to 
their full pay. There were also warrant 
officers, and a certain number of men. 
The first step taken by the Lords of the 
Admiralty was to order a survey of the 
warrant officers. That survey was made, 
and upwards of 200 of them were found 
to be lame and infirm, or otherwise 
inefficient and incompetent for the dis- 
charge of such duties as they were called 
upon to perform, All these men were 
removed, upon superannuated allowances 
proportionate to their services. It was 
proposed that one of the ships in Ordinary 
should be placed in commission, and a 
captain, with a proper complement of 
officers, appointed to her. Those officers 
would look after the ships in Ordinary, 
while the captains, by being placed upon 
full pay, would be enabled to attend 
upon Courts-martial and to discharge 
Other duties, which at present, in con- 
sequence of the small number of ships 
in commission, could not be discharged 
without very great inconvenience. Go- 
vernment would, under the proposed 
arrangement, gain the services of one 
captain and one commander in each port, 
while they got rid of the inefficient warrant 
officers and retained only such as were 
competent to the discharge of duty. One 
very great advantage that would result from 
this, would be the facility it would afford 
the Admiralty of sending ships to sea 
much more speedily than formerly. The 
persons to be retained in the places of 
superannuated warrant officers would be 
able men fit for sea duty, who might be 


Committee 


sent out immediately without any notice. | 


The way in which this was intended to 
work was this :—In the course of the last 
summer three large three-deckers had been 
put in commission as guard-ships, and 
equipped for active service in all respects 
except as to the number of men, which 
were to be kept below the full comple- 
ment. By the proposed plan they would 
always have a sufticient number of able sea- 
men at command to make up the full com- 


{COMMONS} 





plement of those ships, which could, if 
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necessary, put to sea within a few hours 
after an order from the Admiralty had 
reached them for the purpose. The same 
course might be pursued to a smaller 
extent in the event of fitting out more 
vessels ; a party of marines and a number 
of these men would be put on board of 
each ship, and the nucleus of a crew 
formed at once, and thus would be gained 
an advantage of the utmost importance, 
as it would obviate the difficulty which 
had always been experienced in getting 
men when there was a pressing emer- 
gency for them—and this, too, without 
putting the country to any additional 
expense. They would substitute for the 
superannuated parties 288 qualified men, 
and this, with the 342 to be added, would 
constitute an efficient and well-educated 
force of 630 men, always at their disposal. 
A saving would be effected to the public of 
1,0622., which would be increased as the 
superannuated warrant officers died off. 
The third statement was the detail of the 
expense of the Royal Marines. As to 
item No. 10, it had been stated before, that 
there were very many things it would be 
impossible, consistenily with the public 
service, to state in detail in the Estimates. 
In that opinion he concurred, and these 
items he must ask for upon the responsi- 
bility of the Government. At the same 
time that the Government asked for that 
confidence, they felt it their duty to in- 
clude in such vote nothing upon which it 
was possible to give information consis- 
tently with the public service. They had, 
therefore, in framing the Estimates, re- 
moved much that was in No. 10 to No, 11.3 
and the former (No. 10) they had divided, 
including in the first item the sum neces- 


| sary for the purchase of all sorts of stores, 


namely, 377,4582., and the remaining 
services formerly included in one gross 
sum were now stated separately. The 
only other alteration related to officers on 
half-pay, the numbers and pay of each 
rank being now stated at length. He was 
not aware that there was any other topic 
upon which it was possible to give any 
information to the House which had been 
omitted from the Estimates. Having stated 
thus much in explanation of the general 
plan (any further information he should 
be most happy to give when each separate 
vote came to be considered), he should 
now lay before the House the grounds 
upon which he proposed to ask for an 
increase of 5,000 men upon the number 
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in the Estimates of last year. The right 
hon. Baronet opposite (the Member for 
Cumberland), and certainly no one was 
better qualified to form an opinion upon 
the subject than he was, had last year, 
when a reduction in the number of men 
was proposed, expressed his doubts of the 
possibility of making such a reduction 
without seriously impairing the public ser- 
vice, and he (Mr. Wood) must say, that 
the experience of a year had proved to his 
satisfaction that those doubts of the right 
hon. Baronet were well founded. He 
would beg the House to look to the 
amount of our force, which could be 
strictly called naval. In the packet ser- | 
vice there were employed 1,347 men. In 
addition there were six gun brigs recently 
employed in the packet service 1a which 
there were about 250 men. In the sur- 
veying vessels there were employed 664 
men, and in the troop ships 183. This, | 
not including the crews of the gun brigs, 
gave a sum of more than 2,000 men, 
leaving for our eflective naval service 
less than 14,000 men. The first ground 
upon which he asked the House to con- 
sent to the resolution for an increase of 
5,000 men was, that there was no British 
naval station in the world from which 
there were not pressing demands for an 
increased force. Troi the station in the 
Pacific, where the English trade was in- 
creasing very much, there were continued 
demands for an increase of naval force. 
The demands made upon the Admiralty 
in this respect had been reiterated through 
the Foreign Office by the Consuls of this 
country, as his noble Friend at the head 
of that department weil knew. Again, 
similar calls had been made upon the 
Admiralty by the Consuls at Mexico and 
Valparaiso, by the merchants resident 
there, and on the whole western coast of | 
Mexico, claiming this aid in protection of 
their persons and their property, and 
declaring such increased naval force to be 
absolutely necessary for this purpose. 
Similar applications had been made from 
the coast of Peru, which was in a perfect 
state of revolution, where there existed no | 
Government able either to enforce its own | 
decrees, or to protect the property of | 
British merchants—property which could 
only be secured by the presence of a ship 
of war, which assistance the British mer- 
chants claimed. From the northern ports 
of the Brazils, which were in a similar 
condition to Peru, similar demands had | 


Navy 
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been made, and the claims for protection 
to the trade in that part of the world had 
been supported by the merchants of Liver- 
pool and other influential bodies. That such 
protection was necessary was shown by 
the fact, that a British merchant ship had 
been lately seized and, he was sorry to 
add, that her crew, save one man, had been 
murdered. Again, Sir George Cockburn, 
on the West-India station, called for ad- 
ditional force to put down the slave trade, 
which, he regretted to say, was again upon 
the increase in that part of the world, aad 
was now carried on toa very great extent. 
From North 
were also complaints of the interference 


Estimates. 


our American station there 


{ with our Newfoundland fisheries, both by 


the United States and by France; and it 
appeared that an increase of our force in 
the fishery season would be the only means 
, our 
India station there 


insuftie 


From 
Admiral on 

lso represent itions of thi 
our hect 


force to check the 
¥ ao re nY | , » P 
of piracy; and the presence of 


the East- Inc 
naval 
increas 
an additional ship was urgently requested 


' on the coast of New South Wales. His 
Majesty’s Government had been also ap- 
' prised, that on the eastern and western 


| coasts of Africa, and to the south-west of 
Madagascar and Mozambique, ther 


had 
considerable increase of the 


the Spanish 


been a very 


and Pertuguese flags ; and the anticipation 
of the treaty with Spain speedily taking 
effect, gave a stimulus to this trade at the 
present moment, which it was desirable 
should be checked. 


c 


The continuance of 


‘our fleet in the Tagus was requested by 


the Portuguese Government, and on the 
coast of Spain the presence of the British 


i squadion had been of the most essential 


service, by affording moral support to 
the Government of the Queen and the 


| cause of constitutional freedom in fuy- 


therance of the Quadruple Treaty; nor 
had they been less useful at Barcelona and 
elsewhere in protecting the Carlist prison- 
ers from that retaliation which the ex- 
cesses of the rebel forces had provoked. 
This was not, however, the principal reason 
he should urge in induce the 
House to consent to this addition of 5,000 
men to our naval force. It was the inten- 
tion of the Government to send a synadron 


order to 


| to sea to cruise during the summer, for the 


purpose of giving both officers and men 
an opportunity of practising the evolutions 
of a fleet; which, from the scattered dis- 
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position of our vessels for the protection 
of our trade, could very seldom be done. 
The greatest advantage had been derived 
in this respect from the cruise which took 
place under the orders of the hon. and gal- 
Jant Admiral, the Member for Devonport ; 
and it was only fair to our navy togive them 
the same advantage as the navies of other 
powers enjoyed. The French and the 
Russians did not neglect this means of 
forming their seamen. From the best in- 
formation he could obtain, the French 
would have twelve sail of the line at sea 
during the ensuing summer. In 1834, 
the Russians had five sail of the line 
cruising in the Black Sea, and eighteen 
sail of the line besides frigates in the 
Baltic. Last summer two divisions of 
nine sail of the line each appeared toge- 
ther at a review at Cronstadt ; and after 
landing troops for the review at Kalisch, 
eleven ait of the line and seven frigates, 
besides smaller vessels carrying crews, 
amounting to more than 10,000 men, 
were cruising in the Baltic. During this 
same period, there never was in our chan- 
nel ports more than two frigates and a 
sloop, with crews amounting, perhaps, to 
1,000 men, disposable for sea service at 
any one time, and this only for a day or 
two. At the same time, all the line-of- 
battle ships this nation had afloat, in 
every part of the world, did not exceed 
ten. Je did not wish to urge any argu- 
ments on this orto appeal to the feelings of 
Gentlemen as to the recollection of former 
days when the British navy was the un- 
rivalled mistress of the seas ; he stated the 
naked fact, that such was the existing state 
of things, and then confidently appealed 
to every hon. Member, whether or not 
it ought longer tocontinue? The canse of 
this ‘state of circumstances was not the 
vant of ships, but the want of men to 
animate the lifeless bodies lying in the 
harbours of the country, and which, so far 
as the ships were concerned, cou!d be sent 
to sea in a few days, equal to any of the 
foreign flects he had mentioned. Those 
ships could not, however, be manned 
without applying to Parliament, or having 
recourse to those forcible measures which 
it ought to be the great object of every man 
to avoid. It was, therefore, for the purpose 
of preventing being left in such a condi- 
tion—a condition not consistent with the 
honour and interests of this great nation—— 
that his Majesty’s Government proposed an 
increase of 5,000 men, He would not 
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say, that the Government would not be 
justified in demanding more; but the 
Government would content themselves 
with asking for such a number as would 
enable them at any time to send a squadron 
to sea, and might, as he had explained, 
in the case of the Ordinary, form, if need 
arose, a sufficient nucleus for manning 
larger fleet. He begged that his propo- 
sition might not be considered as indicating 
any hostile intentions, or apprehension of 
approaching hostilities. That this country 
\ ould not be the aggressor they had every 
security, and the further knowledge that 
his Majesty’s present Ministers had pre- 
served peace when it had been pronounced 
impossible to do so, by no light authority ; 
and that no aggression was likely to be 
made by any foreign Power. In addition to 
the friendly disposition which he believed 
to exist, they would, by acceding to this 
vote, gain the further and best security for 
peace, that they would not be unprepared 
or defenceless against war. For these 
reasons, and so far as regarded our com- 
merce, because he thought the revenue 
arising from that source could not be better 
expended than in defraying the charge of 
that protection by which our commerce 
was fostered and increased. He confi- 
dently anticipated the unanimous support 
of the Committee, and concluded by 
moving that 33,700 be employed for the 
sea service for thirteen lunar months from 
the 31st of March, including 9,000 marines 
and 2,000 boys. 

Mr. Grove Price would be most happy 
indeed tu hear from the hon, Member op- 
posite any instance in which the officers 
of his Majesty’s navy had interfered, as 
described by the hon. Member, for the 
purpose of preventing a retaliation on 
Carlist prisoners. On the contrary, how- 
ever, he had heard that an English vessel 
was lying very near Barcelona when one of 
oe most infernal masacres had taken place 

that ever disgraced a civilised country. 
He had heard, too, that when, a few days 
after, a riot had occurred, for the ostensi- 
ble purpose of restoring what was called 
the constitution of 1812, there were not 
wanting British officers and men to aid 
the existing authorities. 

Mr. Charles Wood said, that Captain 
Parker, of the Rodney, offered to land 
some of his men to check the outrages at 
Barcelona, as General Mina was absent, 
but was unfortunately assured by the 
Governor that the disturbance would pass 
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over without any serious result. Captain 
Parker was afterwards principally in- 
strumental in putting a stop to these pro- 
ceedings in Barcelona. Lord Ingestrie 
too took the Archbishop of Taragona on 
board his ship, and was also instrumental 
in saving many lives, which but for his 
interference would have been forfeited. 

Mr. Price, was most happy to hear this 
statement. 

Sir H. Verney was understood to say 
that, no doubt if there were an occasion 
for the vaunted fleet of Russia, which 
seemed so powerful, to engage in a war, 
they would soon be brought back from the 
Baltic and Black Sea to harbour again. 

Sir Edward Codrington had never 
known a naval officer sacrifice his duty 
for party feelings. Greatly as Lord 
Ingestrie had distinguished himself, and 
without at all detracting from the merits 
of that noble and gallant Officer, he must 
say that Captain Parker had exceeded 
him, for he had offered to lend his men to 
prevent the horrible massacre. The offer 
had, however, been declined by the Go- 
vernor. As to receiving the unfortunate | 
people on board, every British Officer | 
would do the same, without inquiring 
whether they were Carlists or Christinos, 
Greeks or Turks, as had been shown by 
the conduct of Captain Hamilton, With 
regard to the proposed increase of the 
naval force, he was glad of it, and should 
have been better pleased to have seen that 
increase doubled. ‘The increase was ne- 
cessary, for hon. Members seemed to for- 
get that this was a maritime and com- | 
mercial country. On the first revolution 
in the Brazils he stated at the Admiralty | 
that an admiral and at least five sail of | 
the line ought to be sent out to protect | 
the many millions of British property| 
deposited there. He pointed this out as | 
the only means of saving that property. | 
This was not done, the property was de- | 
stroyed, and British merchant ships seized | 
for want of protection. To keep this | 
country from insult, aud to protect her ! 
commerce, a naval force was necessary, | 
and he rejoiced to see the increase now | 
proposed. 

Mr. Roebuck said, he should be glad to, 
know for what purpose Captain Parker had | 
been stationed near Barcelona, and whether : 

' 








he interfered by the orders of the Admi- 
ral ? 

Admiral Adam replied, that Captain 
Parker had been sent to that station in 
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order to carry into effect the quadripartite 
treaty. That gallant officer had offered 
(as had been already stated) to send his 
men to prevent the insurrection; the go- 
vernor, however, said that it was unneces- 
sary, for that all would go off quietly. He 
proved unfortunately erroneous in his opi- 
nion, but Captain Parker did not hear 
further until the insurrection had com- 
menced-—-the prison was broken open, and 
it was then too late to stop it. 

Mr. George F. Young expressed his full 
concurrence in the Motion before the Com- 
mittee. The hon. Member for Halifax, in 
enumerating the naval strength of other 
countries, had omitted to mention that of 
France. [Cries of “ No! No!”’] He 
begged pardon if he was in error. There 
was, however, one point to which he 
wished to call attention—he alluded to the 
encroachments which had been made by 
France on British interests in the coast of 
Africa, and which would have been repel- 
led, force by force, by the British naval 
commander, if he had had the means of 
doing so. At Porto Negro an outrage had 
been committed on British rights and in- 
terests, by the establishment of a blockade 
by the French, under which the British 
merchants had been interdicted from earry- 
ing on a very important trade from want of 
a suflicient power to enforce their rights, 
and protect their interests. He hoped the 
Government would take care that the par- 
ties who had been the sufferers on that 
occasion should receive a just and proper 
indemnity for the loss they had thus sus- 
tained, 

Viscount Palmerston assured the hon. 
Member that on the oceasion to which he 
referred there was no necessity for a re- 
currence to force, as recommended by the 
hon. Member. It was only just to the 
French Government to say, that a commu- 
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' nication of an amicable nature took place 


between the two Powers, which led to a 
satisfactory termination of the matter. 

Mr. Robinson was sure that the state- 
ment of the hon. Secretary for the Admi- 
ralty, as well as the proposal made by the 
Government, would be satisfactory to the 
country, and, above all, when it became 
known that the proposed increase did not 
result from any fear of hostile attacks. He 
thought also that the thanks of the country 
were due to the Government for the alter 
ations they had made in the Estimates. 

Mr. Hume felt bound to say, that the 
Estimates, which he held in his hand, 
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were the best arranged that he had ever 
seen, and the most complete. He was 
sorry, however, that several sinecure situ- 
ations connected with this branch of the 
service had not been abolished, and espe- 
cially those of the generals and officers of 
marines. He contended, also, that the 
marine force was too numerous. In his 
opinion the statement of the hon. Secretary, 
as to the propriety of increasing the naval 
force, did not differ from the arguments 
which he was accustomed to hear from hon. 
Gentlemen opposite. It was stated, that 
an increase was necessary for the protection 
of our commerce, and especially on the 
coast of South America; but the United 
States navy, with not one-tenth part of the 
force which the English had there, was 
found eflicient for the protection of Ameri- 
can commerce. He had no hesitation in 
saying that the American commerce was 
much better protected than that of Eng- 
land. The Admiralty had often suffered 
the complaints of English merchants to be 
unredressed for ten years, but this had 
never been the case with respect to Ame- 
rican merchants. The commerce of the 
country was equally well defended in 1817, 
when there were only 19,000 sailors and 
marines, as it was now when there were 
32,000. In 1823, there were only 23,000 
men, at which time a war was raging in the 
west of Europe. In 1828, there were 
30,000, and then it was thought by many 
Members of his Majesty’s present Govern- 
ment, as wellas by Gentlemen opposite, 
that it was much too largea force. As for 
what his gallant Friend(Sir E. Codrington) 
had said, he would only observe, that he 
had never known a general ia the army 
who did not applaud anincrease in the land 
forces, or a gallant admiral who did not 
applaud the Government for increasing the 
naval force. They had been told that 
navigation was endangered from a want of 
British force; and although the crew of a 
ship belonging to his native town, Mon-- 
trose, had been massacred, he had no hesi- 
tation in saying that they might increase 
the naval force to any extent, and still an 
occasional event of the kind would occur. 
He would ask, why should we, after 
twenty years’ peace, have larger establish- 
ments now, than we had had at any time 
since the peace? They had been told that 
there was nothing to fear from Russia, he 
therefore protested against an increase of 
the naval force. The truth was, that hon. 
Gentlemen had talked so much about Rus- 
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sia, that they were afraid of a monster they 
had created. He was anxious to see the 
naval establishment of this country para- 
mount, and he had never been anxious 
unnecessarily to lessen it, but he did not 
see any necessity for doing so in the present 
case. 

Sir James Graham observed, that if he 
had not taken part on former occasions in 
the discussion of these Estimates, he 
should not have troubled the House on 
that occasion. Before he made any other 
observations, he felt bound to congratulate 
the hon. Secretary for the Admiralty on 
what was extremely rare, namely, praise 
bestowed by the hon. Member for Middle- 
sex. With reference to the alterations in 
the arrangement of the Estimates, he had 
no hesitation in stating that the hon, 
Secretary, or rather the Board of Admi- 
ralty, were entitled to credit, as they were 
substantial improvements. He was glad 
to hear the hon. Member for Middlesex 
say that the present Estimates were clear 
and precise; they certainly were so, and 
nearly all that he had some years ago 
thought necessary, with respect to them, 
had been attained: he had commenced 
the present system of arrangement in this 
branch of the service, and it had been 
fully carried into effect by the present 
Board of Admiralty. He understood last 
year that a great diminution had been 
made in the number of the crews of ships 
of war actively employed; he had stated 
then that he thought this reduction of 
the eflective force very injudicious, and he 
was still more satisfied now of the pro- 
priety of his observations. The subject 
had repeatedly been under discussion at 
the Board of Admiralty, when he was a 
member of it, and the best judgment the 
Admiralty could then come to was, that 
such a diminution of the crews even in 
times of peace was highly inexpedient.— 
Within the last few years the strength of 
vessels had been greatly increased ; and it 
was only expedient, when they increased 
the effective force and size of their ships, 
that they should increase the number of 
able seamen on board. He well recollected 
that a gallant Admiral opposite had told 
him that it was more safe to go into action 
with six ships of the line fully manned, 
than with ten sail under-manned. Ano- 
ther important point to which he wished 
to advert was, the importance of increasing 
the number of boys on board our ships of 
war. He was glad that in this Estimate 
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no diminution was proposed in their num- 
bers; and he should have been glad if 


Navy 


there had been an augmentation; but, at | 


the same time, he wished it to be remem- 
bered, that he urged the employment of 
boys, as supernumeraries, not as part of 
complement superseding the service of able 
seamen. If, at the expiration of three 
years’ service, these boys had not served 
sufficiently to become able seamen, he 
thought they should not be turned adrift, 
but that they should be received on board 
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the guard-ships, or sent on board the | 


smaller vessels to complete their period 
of service. He was of opinion, also, that 
those boys who thus entered the service, 
provided they behaved well, should never 
be lost sight of until they became rated 
seamen. He thought this system was 
most proper to a maritime state, as a 
system of volunteers was encouraged, by 
which ultimately the necessity of recourse 
to impressment might be diminished. Ou 
this point he could not help adverting to 
two or three appropriate observations con- 
tained in the last address of the American 
President to the Legislature of the United 
States. The President says—‘‘ Asa means 
of strengthening this national arm, | also 
recommend to your particular attention the 
propriety of the suggestion which attracted 
the consideration of Congress at the last 
Session, respecting the enlistment of boys 
at a suitable age in the service. In this 
manner a nursery of skilful and able- 
bodied seamen can be established, which 
will be of the greatest importance. Next 
to the capacity to put afloat and arm the 
requisite number of ships, is the possession 
of the means to man them efticiently ; and 
nothing seems better calculated to aid this 
object than the measure proposed. As an 
auxiliary to the advantages derived from 
our extensive commercial marine, it would 
furnish us with a resource ample enough 
for all the exigencies which can be antici- 
pated. Considering the state of our re- 
sources, it cannot be doubted, that what- 
ever provision the liberality and wisdom of 
Congress may now adopt with a view to 
the perfect organization of this branch of 
our service, will meet the approbation of 
all classes of our citizens.” Henext came 
to the most important topic to which he 
intended to call the attention of the Com- 
mittee. He believed it would be in the 
recollection of the House that he had never 
been the advocate for a reduction of the 
naval force, The hon. Member for Mid- 
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dlesex had intimated that the friends 
with whom he was formerly connected 
in office had pressed for a reduction of 
the naval force. He denied that this was 
the case; on the contrary, that they had 
repeatedly urged an increase of this branch 
of the service; and he believed that it was 
in 1823 that the present Lord Brougham 
moved for an increase of the naval force, 
It was asked, of whom, then, are you 
afraid? He would say, although ‘ we 
are not afraid of any one, let us be pre- 
pared to meet every one.” It was neces- 
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|sary in these questions that confidence 


should be limited; but still to a consider- 
able extent it must be placed in the Go- 
vernment. It was impossible at all times 
for the Government to explain fully the 
reasons for what they proposed, or what 
the ends were which they contemplated ; 
but he thought when they did enter into 
explanations that they should be substan. 
tial and real, not illusory and deceptive. 
He did not think that an inerease of the 
commerce of the couutry, or the demands 
of our merchants for protection, would 
be in themselves sufficient to justify the 
demand of an additional naval force; for 
if these were to be taken as substantial 
reasons, if the request of British merchants 
in every foreign port for the presence of 
ships of war be once admitted, instead of 
5,000 additional seamen being sufficient, 


neither 20,000 nor 30,000 would be 
enough. The commerce of this country 


extended to every part of the world, and 
the British navy bad always aiforded it am- 
ple protection, even within the last four 
years, the period of large reductions. He 
had always said, that it was inexpedient 
to have a small naval peace establishment, 
because it was hardly possible to increase 
it rapidly in case of war. He was also of 
opinion that if this country was sincere in 
its desire to avoid impressiient, this object 
could be most safely attained by keeping 
up a large naval foree in time of peace. 
The hon. Member for Middlesex said, 
that it would be better to fit out a number 
of small vessels than to equip a force of 
line-of-battle ships. But he was satisfied 
that the best way to render a naval force 
effective, and to educate a body of efficient 
naval officers, was to have a squadron of 
large ships fully equipped and accustomed 
to manceuvre in line: therefore he had 
always agreed in the expediency of occa- 
sionally having large experimental naval 
squadrons. He should give his cordial 
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vote in favour of the hon. Gentleman’s 
proposition, and he trusted that it would 
meet with the general sanction of the 
House, for unanimity on the present occa- 
sion would add greatly to the moral effect 
of the vote. 

Mr. Charles Wood was glad to have the 
support of the right hon. Baronet, towhom 
it was Only justice to say, that the improve- 
ments about to be effected, and now in 
progress, were but the carrying out of the 
right hon. Baronet’s own views and sug- 
gestions. With respect to what had been 
said as to the increase of men, he begged 
to remind the hon. Member for Middlesex 
that the men employed during peace were 
very different from those employed during 
war, and that the same observation applied 
to the boys. The right hon. Baronet had 
observed that the reasons assigned by the 
Government (if any reasons were assigned 
at all) should be real and substantial rea- 
sons, not imaginary ones. He begged to 
remind the right hon. Baronet that he had 
stated various reasons besides the one 
which he had attributed to him as his main 
reason, He also had assigned as a reason 
the necessity for maintaining a peace force 
sufficient for war, in case of an emergency, 
and the difference between the men em- 
ployed in peace and those employed in 
war. 

Sir Robert Peel said, there was only 
one point which called for observation, 
namely, the proposed increase in the naval 
force. No doubt that increase was very 
considerable, being not less than 5,000 
men. The number proposed in the Es- 
timate of last year was 26,500 men and 
2,000 boys, and the addition to these of 
5,000 men was certainly a very material 
one. But he had always contended, in 
opposition to the hon. Member for Mid- 
dlesex, that the Estimate of any one year 
could not in any case be made a rule for 
any, even for the very next year. Cir- 
cumstances might, at any point of time, 
suddenly arise, demanding an increase of 
force, between the Estimate of one year 
and that of the following year, such grounds 
for the apprehension of greater danger, 
or some other such consideration might 
intervene, as rendered it perfectly jus- 
tifiable and proper to call for an increased 
demonstration of naval force on the part 
of this country. He could not see that on 
the present occasion there would be the 
slightest inconsistency chargeable upon 
those hon. Members who, having last year 
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voted for the reduced Naval Estimates, now 
thought it their duty to assent to the pro- 
posed increase of our naval force. It did 
not follow that, because there was this year 
said to be a necessity for increased Esti- 
mates, that last yearthe reduced estimates 
were not adequate to the actual wants of 
the country, or the contingencies then con- 
templated, or vice versa. He was borne 
out in the conclusion by this, that when 
the last year’s Estimates were presented to 
the House, with the single exception of 
his Right hon. Friend on his left, no ob- 
jection was made to the proposed re- 
duction. The hon. Gentleman had said 
very justly, that in the reduction in these 
departments he was only following out the 
example of a former Government and set 
by the right hon. Baronet. He had not 
objected to the reduction then proposed 
in the naval force, nor should he to the 
now proposed increase. He remembered 
that on the first day of the Session it was 
distinctly stated, that the increase to be 
proposed in this department was not in 
any way meant to convey a censure upon 
what was last year done, in reducing the 
naval force. When the parties respon- 
sible to the country for the due manage- 
ment of its affairs declared to the House, 
and in the Speech from the Throne ad- 
vised his Majesty to pronounce his opinion, 
that an increased naval force was neces- 
sary for the purpose of protecting Bri- 
tish commerce and of maintaining British 
interests, their recommendations, even 
though the precise object were not ex- 
plained, were entitled to the attentive con- 
sideration of the House. There was no 
doubt but his Majesty’s Ministers had 
access to information on this as on other 
subjects, which other Members of the 
House had not the advantage of; and 
it was very probable that they had access 
to information which it might be prudent 
for them not to make public. He thought 
there was one sentence in the speech of 
the hon. Secretary of the Admiralty which 
was not in harmony with the rest of his 
observations. The hon. Gentleman told 
the House that there was no apprehension 
of danger from any foreign power, and 
that the increase in our naval force was 
not proposed for the purpose of warding 
off any contemplated hostile attack, yet 
it was said that a numerous vote of the 
House was desirable, in order to give a 
moral force to that increase, He (Sir 
Robert Peel) did not exactly see in what 
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way the unanimous vote of the House 
could give a moral force to an increased 


Navy 


navy, if there were no apprehension of 


danger from foreign foes. An increased 
naval force might be necessary for the 
protection of our commerce ; but he did 
not understand how the unanimity of the 
House in voting it, could give a moral 
force, if no hostility from foreign powers 
were feared. If such, however, were the 
feeling, he should be sorry to disturb the 
unanimity of such a vote. The hon. 
Member stated that the desired addition 
to our naval power was necessary, on 
account of the increase, which all must 
regret to hear of, in the scandalous traflic 
in slaves, on account of the continued 
contest in Spain rendering it more than 
ever essential to protect our commerce on 
the coasts of that part of Europe, and 
other reasons. Assuming, as he was bound 
to do, that all the facts brought forward 
had been correctly stated, and were well 
founded, he (Sir Robert Peel) felt called 
upon to express his decided opinion that 
such a combination of facts aftorded an 
excellent reason why the House should 


take into consideration the propriety of 


acceding to an increased naval force. In 
consequence of the relations existing be- 
tween France and America, these Powers 
had thought it necessary to increase their 
naval force. This being the case, although 
there might be no reason fur apprehend- 
ing immediate danger on the part of this 
country, yet it was most important that 
we should not neglect to keep our own 
navy in a state of efficiency. If other 
countries—even though friendly ones— 
powerful in their navies, were found to be 
increasing their maritime force, it was but 
a provident circumspection in a great na- 
val power like England, to keep some 
pace with them, and not to allow ourselves 
tobe taken by surprise, or be compelled, 
should the occasion come, to resort to 
sudden and possibly inefficient attempts 
at regaining our proper position. He 
would conclude his observations by re- 
peating, that he should most certainly 
not make one in disturbing the unanimity 
with which, he trusted, this resolution 
would be sanctioned. 

Lord John Russell observed, it was 
unnecessary for him to say much more 
than to express his gratification at the 


confidence so generally displayed by the | 


House in the statement made by his Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers, that an increase of the 
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naval force of this country was necessary, 
He was gratified in not having to support 
his hon. Friend against any opposition to 
his Resolution, but merely to advert to 
one point which had been misapprehended 
by the right hon. Baronet opposite. His 
hon. Friend had not merely stated the 
protection of our commerce asa _ suflicient 
reason for the proposed increase, but had 
explained, that while various circumstances 
had arisen im diilerent parts of the world 
demanding new protection for our com- 
merce, which protection must be afforded, 
at the same time, equally necessary to 
support a sufficient fleet in the neighbour- 
hood of our own shores, which could not 
be done while, in various parts of the world, 
our commerce claimed and obtained an 
increased protection. He was ready to 
admit, that when the Estimates were laid 
before the House last year, there seemed 
no necessity for a higher estimate than 
what was then proposed, but he was satis- 
fied that if an increase had been then 
shown to be called for, it would have been 
assented to. It was an absurd argument, 
in his opinion, that because other nations 
kept up a large military force, we should 
do so ) likewise ; but, as a maritime coun- 
try, we cannot be indifferent to the mari- 
Se fo ‘rce of other powers. On the part of 
France, a considerable increase of naval 
force had taken place, and his hon. Friend 
had clearly shown how great was the exist- 
ing maritime preparation of Russia. He 
did not for a moment mean to say, that 
the great naval power of Russia was 
raised, or exhibited, as it periodically was, 
with any other than pacific intentions; 
but it would not be satisfactory to the 
British nation hy see so large a naval force 
in the immediate neighbourhood of its 
shores, while we were without any force 
at all proportionate to it. With respect 
to foreign Powers, though we were, hap- 
pily, at present, upon entirely peaceful 
terms with every nation, yet it must be 
always recollected that our foreign relations 
did not depend solely upon the will and 
inclinations or negotiations of our own 
Ministers, but upon various circumstances, 
and frequently upon mere accident. It 
should be recollected also, that in cases 
where we were negotiating for peace, the 
chances of success were greatly enhanced 
by our keeping ourselves in a position 
to command respect, and repel outrage 
—in a position to defend ourselves 
from insult, and our commerce from loss. 
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It was essential that we should even guard 
ourselves from the possibility of a surprise 
from whatever quarter. ‘These were the 
considerations which induced the Govern- 
ment to propose an increased naval force ; 
and he trusted that the House would, by 
an unanimous vote, not only accede to the 
increase, but give a moral eflect to that 
increase. He thought that the assent of 
the whole House to the additional force, 
would produce a moral effect most bene- 
ficial in itself, and highly satisfactory to 
the country. The proposed increase, he 
would add, was not to be made in the 
contemplation of hostility on the part of, 
or against, any foreign Power, nor was it 
so understood anywhere. The sole object 
was, that the country should continue to 
maintain its high position among the 
European nations. 

Mr. Labouchere said, that this estimate 
was not intended to be the permanent 
peace establishment; he did not consider 
that it would be for the honour or interest 
of this country, unless we kept up a naval 
force consistent with its high rank in the 
scale of nations. 

Sir George Clerk thought, that his Ma- 
jesty’s Government, when they advised an 
increase of force on their own responsibi- 
lity, were the only judges of the extent of 
that increase. He rose up to congratulate 
the Secretary for the Admiralty in having 
been able to satisfy even the hon. Member 
for Middlesex of the propriety of the present 
Estimates. [Mr. Hwmne.—He has not done 
so.]—If he had had to bring forward the 
present Estimates he thought he should 
have been better able to throw a sop to 
Cerberus. If anything should occur to 
bring us into collision with any foreign 
Power while our navy was ina weak state, 
we should run a great risk of tarnishing the 
national honour. 

Sir Edward Codrington had himself seen, 
when he was at St. Petersburgh, twenty- 
four or twenty-five sail of the line there ; 
he therefore considered it necessary that we 
should make a corresponding increase in 
our naval force in this country. He also 
thought that what was goingon in the Black 
Sea required, and ought to meet, our im- 
mediate attention. It put our ancient ally, 
Turkey, in great danger, and we ought, 
therefore, to be ready to afford her imme- 
diate protection. He contended that it was 
the duty of the Admiralty to take care that 
the ships we had at sea were sufficiently 
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able seamen; for, as an officer of some 
experience, he would say, that he would 
rather go into action with six ships suffi- 
ciently manned, than with ten ships insuf- 
ficiently manned. Though fourteen men 
were attached to every 32-pounder in the 
action of the Ist of June, he had only had 
nine men and a half to every 32-pounder 
in the action of Navarino. He maintained 
that the ships in commission at our different 
ports should be very differently manned 
from what they were at present. A French 
frigate might now go to Spithead and com- 
mit any insult or injury she pleased, for he 
much doubted whether at this moment 
there was any ship in commission able to 
fight with such a vessel, He complained 
of the great want of encouragement afford- 
ed at present to the officers of the navy. 
The full pay of a lieutenant in the navy 
was 7s. a-day; his half-pay was 5s. a-day. 
What inducement was there for such an 
officer to volunteer his services afloat, and 
leave his family ashore, when by so doing 
he only increased his income by the paltry 
pittance of 2s, a-day ? 

Mr. Grote could not concur in what 
appeared to be the general feeling of the 
Committee with respect to this grant. He 
contended that nothing like a necessity for 
so large an increase as 5,000 men to our 
naval force had been made out by any of 
the hon. Members who preceded him. So 
far were large establishments from pre- 
venting war, that he verily believed that 
the uniform course of history proved that 
they always led to irritation and hostilities. 
The only thing in this debate which had 
sounded satisfactorily to his feelings was, 
the declaration of the Vice-President of the 
Board of Trade, that it was not intended 
that this Estimate should be a permanent 
one. 

Mr. Wobinson defended the opinions 
which he had formerly expressed, and said 
that complaints had been made by several 
of our merchants trading with South Ame- 
rica that in the ports of that continent our 
naval force was in general inferior to that 
of the United States. 

Captain Pechell defended the marine 
force of the country from the attacks which 
the hon. Member for Middlesex had made 
upon it, and contended that the present 
force of marines was necessary, as it would 
be inexpedient to have the whole force it 
once at sea. He supported the present 
increase of our naval force upon different 
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lected by most of the hon. Members who 
preceded him. The right hon. Baronet, 
when in office, had refused to give pro- 


tection to our fisheries on the coast of 


Kent and Sussex, on the ground that he 
had not a sufficient naval force for that 
purpose. [Sir J?. Peel: the gallant Officer 
is mistaken.] Well, the right hon. 
Baronet had refused the protection, 
and he supposed that the right hon. Baronet 
would not have done so had he been in 
possession of a naval force sufficient for 
that purpose. The present Administration 
had a sufficient naval force, and they had 
given the British fisheries the protection 
which they required. 

Lord Dudley Stuart expressed his 
readiness to vote this increase of 5,000 
men. He was sorry that Ministers had 
veiled the reasons for which they demanded 
it. The real reason undoubtedly was, 
their fear of the designs of Russia. Instead 
of degrading the country by crouching 
at the feet of Russia, Ministers ought to 
have spoken out boldly in a language be- 
fitting the might of this nation, if they 
wished to do credit to themselves and 
benefit to their country. If they had 
spoken out as they ought to have done, 
and had avowed the real purposes for 
which they wanted this increase of force, 
he thought that they would have had the 
willing support even of the hon. Member 
for Middlesex. Great economist as that 
hon. Member was, he had never known 
that hen. Member object to the increase 
of any grant when good grounds were 
shown for it. Whilst on the subject of 
Russia, he should like to know whether it 
was true that Russia had established a 
blockade on the coast of Circassia without 
the courtesy of communicating it to other 
nations. He was sorry that his noble 
friend the Secretary for Foreign Affairs 
was not inthe House. [Lord Palmerston 
took his seat on the Ministerial Bench? 
He was glad to find that his noble Friend 
was so near. He was speaking on a sub- 
ject that must be interesting to the noble 
Lord. He was speaking on the subject of 
Cireassian blockade. A blockade had 
been established on the coast of Circassia 
without notice, and Russia had, as he was 
informed, seized a British ship, sailing 
under British colours. If this were the 
fact, what was it but an act of piracy ? 
He was glad that a debate had taken 
place on this subject, for it would go forth 
to the world that this Government was 
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beginning to feel what it ought to have 
felt long ago—a jealousy of the designs 
of Russia. The diplomatists of other 
countries were laughing at us, for the 
easy temper with which we had submitted 
to be first duped, and afterwards insulted 
by Russia. Though the subject before 
the Committee was a vote on the Navy 
Estimates, he hoped that he might be 
permitted to allude to the case of Cracow. 
The neutrality of that republic had been 
guaranteed by us; and yet foreign troops 
—the troops of the partitioners of Poland 
—had dared to enter upon and violate its 
territory, although the express words of 
the treaty were, “‘ that under no pretext” 
whatever were foreign troops to enter 
within the confines of that Republic. 
Furthermore, it was reported that it was 
the intention of the Powers, who had so 
daringly and nefariously violated the neu- 
trality of the Cracow, not only to remove 
from that republic all the unfortunate 
refugees from Poland, who dwelt there, 
but also to transport them across the 
Atlantic to starve, or to live as well as 
they could, He said ‘“ to starve”—for 
Russia had already transported to Ame- 
rica some of the Poles, whose property 
she had either destroyed or confiscated, 
and the consequence had been that in 
America they had died from their absolute 
inability to procure the mere necessaries 
of life. If the three Powers who had so 
flagitiously violated the faith of solemn 
treaties by which they were bound to this 
country, should attempt to transport 
across the Atlantic the unfortunate vic- 
tims of despotism whom they had just 
seized, he hoped that this country would 
interfere, and not permit the perpetration 
of so gross and wicked an outrage. On 
a future occasion, if no other Member 
brought the subject of Cracow before the 
House, he certainly would. At present, 
he would only say, that for the real pur- 
poses for which this increase of force was 
demanded, be would readily vote an increase 
not merely of 5,000 men, but of twice that 
number. 

Mr. Roehuck defended the course 
adopted by his hon. Friend, the Member 
for Middlesex, on this vote, and said that 
it was undoubtedly true that if we did not 
pursue a different course from that which 
we had hitherto followed, Russia would 
take Constantinople, and shut us out from 
the Black Sea. He would not, however, in- 
crease our naval force on that account, 
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for he would not have us interfere with 
her designs. We ought not to interfere 
for the balance of power, but only for spe- 
cific insults, and for the protection of 


British interests. No case was, in his 
opinion, made out for this increase of 
force. 


Vote agreed to. 

The next vote proposed was 1,069,122, 
for wages to seamen and marines, and to 
the ordinary and yard craft. 


Sir James Graham thought it very de- | 


sirable to hold out every possible induce- 
ment to seafaring men, of good character, 
to enter into the King’s service, and to se- | 
cure their steadiness and efficiency, by a_ 
system of rewards and punishments other | 
than corporal. 


this most desirable end was, in his opinion, 


to increase the bounty in volunteering, to. 


enable the men, by good conduct, to rise 
to the rank of petty officers, and, at the 


same time, to increase the pay now al- | 
Such an increase | 


lowed to that class. 
would occasion an addition in the Esti- 
mates of not more than 10,0002. or 
12,000/., and sure he was that such a 
sum could not be more advantageously | 
and efficiently applied. In all times of 
danger, in the most critical moments of. 
peril and exertion, the petty officers had 
to set an example to the whole of the crew ; 

they were already exempt from corporal 
punishment, and if, in addition, they had 
the stimulus of increased pay, very great 


general advantage would, no doubt, result | 


to the service. He hoped the Admiralty 
would be induced to take this subject into 
their early and favourable consideration ; 


and if, on reflection, they thought it ad- | 


visable to propose any increase under this 
head, the House, he was sure, would ma- 
nifest no reluctance to vote it. 

Sir Edward Codrington was understood 
to ask the right hon. Baronet, the Mem- | 
ber for East Cumberland (Sir James 
Graham), how it happened that retiring 
pensions had been secured to the Lords of 
the Admiralty, when there were so many | 
gentlemen to be found who would be | 


happy to fill the office of First Lord of | 


the Treasury without such a stipulation ? 
How came it that a late Lord of the Ad- 
miralty (Lord Auckland) had had a retir- 
ing pension guaranteed to him on his 
vacating office ? 

Sir James Graham said, that as far as 
his own case went, he (Sir Graham) 
had filled the office of First Lord of the 
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Admiralty, but had not taken any pension 
in consideration of that office; that he 
had reason to believe, however, the noble 
Lord who succeeded him in office had, 
previous to accepting the appointment, 
siipulated that he should reccive a certain 
pension for life, in case of his retiring. 

Mr. Hume said, that if the insinuations 
made by the right hon. Baronet were 
founded in fact, they made out a very 
| disgracefulcase, both against the neble Lord 
and the Government who appointed him. 
He sincerely trusted that his Majesty’s 
| Ministers would be able to give a satis- 
| factory reply to this charge, and show it 
to be devoid of truth. With respect to 
the right hon. Baronet’s proposal to in- 
crease the pay of the petty officers in the 
navy, he thought that if a rule were to be 
made that half the lieutenants should be 
selected from that class of persons, there 
would be no need for any pecuniary ad- 
dition of the kind, as an inducement to 
good conduct. He would ask the right 
‘hon. Baronet whether, during the whole 
time that he had been in office, one single 
/mate had been promoted to superior rank ? 
| There were many of these deserving men, 
| who had served for years during the war, 
and for years after it, and yet no one of 
_them, as he believed, had been rewarded 
by promotion. No! promotion, both in 
the army and the navy, was reserved en- 
tirely for the Aristocracy, to the total ex- 
clusion of men of equal age and superior 
worth, who happened to be more humbly 
connected. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that some observations had been made by 
the right hon. Baronet opposite in refer- 
/ence to a noble Friend of his, which, if 
that noble Lord were present, he was sure 
'he would have had no difficulty in reply- 

ing to satisfactorily; but as his noble 
Friend was not present, he (the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer) was perfectly ready to 
defend him from the charge imputed to 
him. It had been stated that some trans- 
actions had taken place between his Ma- 
| Jesty’s Government and Lord Auckland, 
‘relative to the appointment of the noble 
| Lord as First Lord of the Admiralty, 





which an hon. Friend, near him, had 
characterised as highly disgraceful. Now, 


ihe begged to say, on the part of his noble 
Friend, that no transaction had taken 
place connected with that appointment 
which could attach any kind of stigma to 
the noble Lord; there was no transaction, 
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he repeated, in which the noble Lord had 
taken part, which any person standing in | 
the most intimate relation of friendship 
towards his Lordship could not be per- 
fectly prepared to defend. The case was 


Navy 


this—Lord Auckland stood possessed of 


an office at Greenwich Hospital, and also 
of a pension—both for life; and both 
these his Lordship had resigned before he 
entered upon the office of the First Lord 
of the Admiralty. The right hon. Baronet, 
therefore, had not done justice to the 
noble Lord, in stating one part of the 
transaction and withhelding the very im- 


portant fact that his Lordship had given | 


up the pension and salary which he for- 
merly enjoyed, to the public. It was not 
fair to give out either that Lord Auckland 
stood bargaining about the conditions at 
which he should accept office—that the 
post of the First Lord of the Admiralty 
was so poor a thing that it was not worth 
accepting, without some additional induce- 
ments being held out. There was no circum- 
stance connected with this arrangement 
which could be looked upon as otherwise 
than highly honourable to Lord Auckland, 
and fully justifiable on the part of his Ma- 
jesty’s Government. He could not, there- 
fore, but regret, that observations so totally 
uncalled for, as those which had 
from the right hon. Baronet, should have 
been made upon this subject, which the 
House must perceive had nothing what- 
ever to do with the question b« fore them, 
He must take the liberty of saying to the 
hon. Member for Middlesex, that when 
he attempted to draw lines of distinction 
between the aristocracy and the people, 
they were distinctions which he (the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer) could not bring 
himself to understand. He maintained 
that the people had a community of inter- 
est with the aristocracy, because they had | 
a chance themselves of rising to it by their 
own merit and conduct. The real ques- 
tion which was to be looked to was, 
whether the persons appointed and pro- | 
moted were deserving of such promotion 
or not. 

Sir James Graham had no wish to make 
any personal attack upon any Gentleman | 
who was not present in that House or in 
the country to answer for himself, but it 
did so happen that the present was not 
the first occasion on which he had made 


this statement with re spect to the noble 


Lord, Aspersions of a similar charactet 
had been thrown on himself (Sir James 
7 Ty Phird 
VOL. AXX {Pe} 
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fallen | 
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Graham). It was distinetly stated in the 
public papers throughout the country, that 
he had corruptly brought forward that 
|arrangement with respeet to pensions of 


| 

| ~ . e > « 

| Cabinet Ministers, in order to serve some 
Having at 





| Staister purpose of his own. 

| the time occasion to appear before his 
constituents—the slander having been 

| cireulated in his own neighbourhocd—. 


Lord Auckland being then tn the » country, 
ihe had felt it necessary in vindication of 
his own character to sie 1 similar 
ment to that which he had uttered 
night; and Lord Auckland never ventured 
to deny the fact. He did not mean it as 
/a stigma—it was only asiatement of fact. 
He made no reflection on him personally. 
He did sav, that he had brought in the 
Pension Act, the nature of which was to 
reduce pensions by third in amount, 
and one-fourth—from eight to six or Siem 
i six to four, he did not know whi 
| number of persons who could receive them; 
| and he added, as a remarkable fact, that 
/so far from seeking a particular pension 
ihimself, the noble Lord who succeeded 
him in office had stipulated with the Go- 
vernment to receive it. [An hon. Member: 
ithe right hon. Baronet could not take it. 
| Not take it! Why not take it? Owing 
to a limitation which he (Sir J. Graham) 
| himself, had asa Member of Government, 
introduced. It was the boast of that Go. 
vernment that he, as their instrument, had 
introduced a limitation which, from a 
passing of the Act, prevented retired ! 

nisters of State, with adequate private Se, 
tunes, from to the Treasury and 
claiming their pensions. He stated this 
at the time, and he now repeated it, that 
having introduced such a measure, he was, 
on relinquishing office, eS a 
noble Lord, who refused to accept it, 

First Lord of the Admiralty, without stipu- 
lating for a Parliamentary pension of 
| 2,0007. He had no o ficial 1 information on 
| | the point. Ile spoke only from rumour; but 
he cualle ‘nged the right hon. the C hancellox 
of the Exchequer to euavedict that state- 
mentif it were wrong. True, the noble Lord 
had given up his office in Greenwich Hospi- 
tal,ata salary sees )/.,and also a pensio not 
1,0002. a-year: and he would not attempt 
to detract ro the merit of the noble 
Lord on that score. At the same time, 
however, when it was recollected that pon- 
sions of this kind were pavable out of the 
literally, thoueh 
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the demise of the Crown, it would be ad- 
mitted, he thought, that the noble Lord 
had not acted unwisely or imprudently, by 
resigning it in exchange for a Parlia- 
mentary pension of 2,000J. for life. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer begged 
to observe in reply to the right hon. 
Baronet, that in respect to his notion of a 
stipulation, no such word had been known 
or heard of in the present case. In re- 
spect also to wh at the right hon. Baronet 
seenied to wish to suggest, namely, that a 
pension paid out of the Civil List, being 
held only for the life of the Sovereign, 
was one not of equal value with a Parlia- 

nentary pension—with respect to the un- 
generous insinuation — [‘ No, no.”| No! 
he admitted that the right hon. Baronet did 
not actually say, that Lord Auckland acted 
upon this consideration, but he did suggest 
the notion of it; and what was the meaning 
of making suggestions of this kind, if at 
ihe same time he did not state his conviction 
of the contrary, and disclaim his intention 
of applying that suggestion to the parti- 
cular case in question ? 

Viscount Howick thought it necessary 
tocome forward and state distinctly, in 
behalf both of his noble Friend (Lord 
Auckland) and the Government, that the 
arrangement made was precisely one of 
that particular description which the Act 
of the right hon. Baronet himself was 
meant to sanction and provide for. What 
were the facts of the case? Lord Auck- 
land, not possessing any very considerable 
income of hisown, having a pace in Green- 
wich Hospital, which, by the custom of 
the country, was considered as for life, 
and it being greatly for the advantage of 
Government “the at he should occupy the 


Committee 


higher and more important situation of 


First Lord of the Admiralty, he stated to 
Lord Grey that it would be impossible for 
him, in his circumstances, to take an office 

of which, by a change of Administration, he 
might be deprived the fol lowing day, sur- 
rendering at the same time a permanent 
provision forlife. Such was the statement 
made; and it was precisely to mect that 
case that the Pension Act had been pro- 
posed ; because persons of inconsiderable 
fortune could not be expected to accept 
the higher situations in the Government, 
if by so dcing they surrendered the provi- 
sion they already had, unless some mode 
were adopted of securing themselves in the 
manner proposed by that Bill. Precisely, 
therefore, in conformity with that Act, a 
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permanent pension of that kind was as- 
sured to Lord Auckland, he giving up the 
pension of 1,000/. he possessed under the 
Civil List, and the office of 6002. a-year 
he held in Greenwich Hospital. The 
whole arrangement was, therefore, perfectly 
and strictly honourable in every point of 
view. 

Sir Henry Hardinge observed, that the 
noble Lord had put the case on its true 
ground, fairly, openly, and in that straight- 
forward manner which was highly honour- 
able to him. He must, however, be per- 
mitted to observe, that nobody blamed 
Lord Auckland in his absence for what 
had been done. But the right hon. Gen- 
tleman (the Chancellor of the Exchequer) 
had certainly not treated the question with 
the same manliness and_ straightforward- 
ness. He accused the right hon. Baronet 
of having thrown out an insinuation against 
the appointment of Lord Auckland, for 
which certainly there was no ground or 
pretence whatever. It was perfectly true 
that Lord Auckland had acted with great 
prudence. What more had the right hon. 
Baronet stated? The noble Lord stipu- 
lated to give up 1,600/, a-year-—partly at 
the disposal of Government, so that they 
might appoint others on the Civil List for 
a Parliamentary pension of 2,000/. But 
the right hon. Baronet had thrown out no 
insinuation against him for having so done. 
He only stated the fact, which had been 
borne out by the right hon. Gentleman 
(the Chancellor of the Exchequer), and 
the noble Lord (Howick) the Secretary at 
War. It was not, therefore, a fair or can- 
did manner of treating the question, for 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer to in- 
sinuate that the right hon. Baronet had 
been impelled by any sinister motive to 
cast a stigma on the character of Lord 
Auckland, who, he repeated, throughout 
the transaction, could not be held to have 
acted, in a pecuniary point of view, a very 
imprudent part. 

Lord John Russell agreed that the way 
in which this question had been dealt with 
was not perfectly fair and ingenuous. 
Lord Auckland on taking office had given 
up the office and pension which he had 
previously enjoyed, amounting to an in- 
come of 1,600/. per annum, but because 
his Lordship could not afford to do so, 
without the prospect of being secured in a 
certain income in return, the Government 
entered into the arrangement with his 
Lordship to which the right hon, Baronet 
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opposite had alluded. The right hon. 
Baronet, however, had mentioned the fact 
of the arrangement, without ever mention- 
ing the fact also that the noble Lord had 


given up his pension and his office of 


1,6007. a-year, The alleged slanders 
against the right hon. roe might cer- 
tainly have been talked of in his count 

but he could not see why as richt ‘tie 
Baronet might not have repelled those 
calumnies from hiimsclf, without, when 
that was done, saying something which 
seemed to cast a stigma upon the nobl 
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Lord who succeeded him in othee. If the! 


right hon. Baronet bad stated all the facts 
and circumstances of the case, it would be 
seen that it was not simply because Lord 
Auckland became First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty that this arrangement was mae, 
but because his Lordship also gave up his 
former pension. The hon. and gallant 
Member who had just sat down seemed to 
cast a sneer at what he was pleased to term 
the prudent arrangement by which Lord 
Auckland secured a Parliamentary pen- 


sion for life in lieu of one payable out of 


the Civil List; and seemed to insinuate 
also that the Government by this arrangs- 
ment had the power in their hands of fill- 
ing up the vacancy in respect to the latter 
pension. Now the fact was, that this pen- 
sion was paid out of two different funds, 
one-half being charged upon the 44 per 
cent. duties, which consequently reverted 





immediately to the public, the other half! 


being paid out of the Civil List. Now, 
with respect to any interest the Govein- 


ment might have in filling up this part of 


the pension, he could only state the fact, 
that it remained unappropriated for a con- 
siderable time, and was actually not filled 
up at the time the right hon. Baronet, the 
Member for Tamworth, came into office. 
If it had been filled up since, it had been 
filled up by the right hon. Baronet. 

Sir Henry Hardinge took the liberty of 
asking what situation a Mr. Creevy held ? 

Vv iscount Howick replied, that Mr.Creevy 
had resigned the office of Treasurer to the 
Ordnance, and had accepted the situation 
which Lord Auckland had vacated. 

Mr. Goulburn said, he would not pro- 
long this discussion ; but he must be al- 
lowed to say, that the right hon. Baronet 
the Member for Cumberland, had not been 
fairly dealt with in this discussion; which, 
as the House was aware, had arisen en- 
tirely out of a rather pointed observation 
which had been made by the hon. and 


of ships in ordinary. He 
| inste: “ of the three warrant-officers who 
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gallant Admiral on the other side of the 
on rig (Sir EK. Codrington). No blame 
could, tn his opinion, attach to Lord Auck- 
la nd, for é€ was ata los to conceive how 
any dik al could be fairly called ou 
to make such a sacrifice for the publi ,- 
vice as would oblige him to incur gr 
pecuniary loss. 

{ ; 

Mr. Curtets observed, tn reference to 
the subject of the vote before the Honse, 
that atl increase in the naval force was 
azatse ated, old and i 

ld not be | forgotten. He trusted | 
prom tion would not for the future d 1 
on aristocratic connexion oi 
fluence. 

Mr. Hume said, that he must admit |} 
had made use of a very strong expression 
with reference to a noble Lord, whose ap 
pointment as First Lord of the Admiralty 
- ie been brought under the consideration 

» House. He — always feel re 

bat when he used harsh language, when i 
was not warranted | Ly pres conduct of the 


party to whom it was appli 
bound, in this instance, to state to the 
House that he would not have made use 


the observation which he had expressed, if 


he had understood the matter in the Licht 
in which it now appeared. 

Sir George Clerk alluded to the alteration 
which was to take place this vearh in respect 
perceived that 


! 
were hitherto employed on 
ome ae EE > oh. 4 ny 
those ships to take care of them, the Go- 


vernment meant to pa two or three sea- 


|men, in order to effect a saving in the sa- 





laries. Now he much siatas 1, in the first. 


place, whether this arrangement would be 
productive of any real economy; for was 
likely that these men would take as much 


care of the ves ee from 
which they were liable to be rer ed In a 
week or two, as the warrant-c Bice rs here- 


g 
tofore employed for the purpose, who w 


awhiny ‘ ¢ } ) 9 | u ,! ' ti ‘ait 
fixtures to the ship , and would naturall 


| 
have a greater at ixiety te preserve them: in 
a oo 1} 

good condition. Besides which, would the 


hon. Member for Middlesex consent that 


? , . 
the country should bear the expense oi 


pensioning these officers ? Bis would he 
think it proper to remo so many com- 
fovtable situations of oe "601, to 1502. 
a-year from the navy,without holding out an 
equival ‘nt oper iting: is they did, toinduce in 
the petty officers and seamen good conduct, 


in order that they might, 1 
be rewarded by such destrable pro 
ete , 
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Government that the seamen in these ships 
in ordinary should be placed under military 
discipline, If that proposition had been 
advanced in an unreformed Parliament by 
a Tory Ministry, of placing ships in har- 
bour, not in actual service, under military 
discipline, whatan outery would have been 
raised against it on constitutional grounds. 
He thoneht, vatapeniensy the immense sums 
Which had been expended on these ships, 
this was a question of great importance. 

Mr. Charles Wood: The Government 
did not bring forward this alteration solely 
asa measure of economy, although they 
thought it would effect a saving of some 
moment in the Estimates: their object was 
to gain greater efficiency in this branch of 
the service. He had in his possession 
many eminent authorities in favour of the | 
alteration proposed; but the best argument, | 
in his opinion, was the fact, that 200 of 
these warrant-officers had been superannu- 
ated, being unable to perform even the 
sli; oht duties which devolved upon them. 
And he thought it was not an unimportant | 
benefit to the navy to substitute able and 
efficient seamen in the room of these almost 
totally inefficient warrant-officers, 

Vote agreed to. 

Onthequestion that 110,302/. be granted 
for the salaries of officers connected with 
the Board of Admiralty being proposed, 

Sir James Graham, in reference to the 
salary of the present Private Secretary to 
the Virst Lord of the Admiralty, wished to 
make one observation. He had been ac- 
cused, in the course of the debate, of 
making ‘* insinuations’—of casting out 
suggestions ;” he should now merely state 
a few facts. When he (Sir J. Graham) 
held the office of First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty, his brother, Major Graham, was his 
Private Secretary, At that time Lord 
Althorp was Chancellor of the Exchequer 
A Bill had been introduced for preventing 
officers ou half-pay receiving their half- pay 
in conjunction with their salaries while 
holding any office under Government, but 
at the same time giving the Lords of the 
Admiralty diseretion, in certain circum. 
stances, to dispense with the provisions of 
the Act. His brother, Major Graham, 

ipplic dto the Lords of the Treasury for 
the ‘ir permission to receive bis half-pay (he 
being a British oficer), and also bis salary, 
whiel would only together amount to 500/ 
Lord Althorp, the 
ellor of the 


a ’ 
Lhe case was referred to 


present CI 


Exehequer, ane 
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nor could he agree to the proposition of | 


p 
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the present Secretary to the Treasury (Mr, 
Baring); Lord Althorp and the present 
Chancellor of the Exchequer were in favour 
of the grant—the hon. Member (Mr, Ba- 
ring) was against it, and Major Graham 
received his salary only, amounting to 
“O02. a-year. 

Mr. Francis Baring said, that as the 
right bon. Baronet had broken into what 
he must have known was a perfectly private 
confidential affair, he should feel released 
from all obligation to secresy, and should 
give the whole transaction unreservedly to 
the House, It was perfectly true, that 
under a clause introduced by the right hon, 
Baronet into the certain Act in question, 
authority was given to the Treasury to dis- 
pense in certain cases with its provisions ; 





and to permit officers on half-pay to receive 
| their half-pay in addition to their salaries ; 
and it was equally true that the Treasury 
| did not, in the case of the gallant officer, 

| (Major Graham) the right hon. Baronet’s 
' brother, relax the prohibition i in his favour. 

| When he (Mr. Baring) consulted with his 
noble Friend, Lord Althorp, regarding his 
| construction of the clause referred to, his 
answer was—‘‘ You will consider the per- 
mission to receive the half-pay as an excep- 
tion to the rule, that rule being that the 
assent of the Treasury to that indulgence 
is not to be expressed in any case, but 
those intended by the House of Commons 
to receive the benefit of it, viz. old and 
| distressed officers in reduced  circum- 
, stances, holding situations under Govern- 
jment. When the gallant officer’s case 
came before the Treasury, it was true that 
the assent of that Board was given; but 
when it came to his (Mr. Baring’s) know- 
ledge, he went to his noble Friend (Lord 
Althorp) and said to him— “ Consider whe- 
ther this, which will be almost the first 
case you will have to lay upon the Table of 
the House, in which you have exercised 
the discrction committed to you by that 
House, shall be the case of a gallant 
officer, brother of the First Lord of the 
Adiniralty, one of the Cabinet Ministers.” 
At the same time he told Lord Althorp 
that he considered all the private officers of 
the Admiralty were under-paid; and that 
if Major Graham thought fit to apply for 
an increase of salary, he would give the 
gallant officer all the support in his power. 
He believed a different arrangement had 
taken place with regard to the salaries of 
these officers, and that they were now 
better paid, He had thus detailed the 
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whole matter to the Housc; it wasa private 
and confidential 
hon. Baronet had 
bring it before 
Baring) left 
opinion. 
Vote agreed to. 
The House resumed. 


thought proper to 
the House, and he (Mr. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, March 7, 1835. 
MinvTEs.] Petitions presented. By the Duke of RUTLAND, 
the Earls of Ripon and FaLMovutTH, and the Bishops of 


Lincotn, ExeTer, and Worcers7TerR, from a Number of 
Piaces,—for Alterations in the Ecclesiastical Courts’ Con- 


solidating Bill.—By the Duke of Rurnanp and Lord | 


ASHBURTON, from several Agriculiural Societies, fer 
Relief to the Agricultural Intcrest—By Lord Honiann, 
from the City of London, for the Repeal of the Declara- 
tion imposed by Act Sih George 4th.—By Lord Asu- 
BURTON, from Devizes, for Extending the Term Appointed 
for Paymentof the Sum borrowed for building Work- 
houses under the Poor-Laws’-Amendment Act. 


AGRICULTURAL Distress—Tur Poor 
Law.] The Duke of Rutland, on present- 
ing two Petitions from the Leice 
Agricultural Associations, complaining of 
Agricultural Distress, and praying Relief, 
said, my Lords, in preseuting these peti- 
tions, it is right that [ should explain to 


stershire 


the House that they were intrusted to my 


charge before the Committee was appointed 
for which they pray; and further, that 
since they have been in my hands an im- 
provement has taken place in the prices of 
those articles of agriculture which were 
niost depressed. Nevertheless, the peti- 
tioners have so little dependence upon the 
permanency of a remunerating price (which 
is all they seek or want), that they are ex- 
ceedingly desirous of such a sifting inquiry 
into the causes of the distress saws “ehich 
they have laboured as shall prevent its 
recurrence. They have the utmost confi- 
dence in the power of Parliament to atiord 
them relief. For myself, my Lords, | own 
that I have not such sanguine expectations 
from the result of the labours of the Com- 
mittee now sitting in the two Houses of 
Parliament; yet it is impossible for me to 
despair when I have scen, after several fail- 
ures on the subject, a measure emanate 
from Parliament, so wide, so salutary, and, 

in my opinion fraught with such beneficial 
consequences to all classes of the commu- 
nity, as the Poor-Law-Amendment Act. 

My Lords, I do not speak unadvisedly upon 
this subject; I have formed an official 
connexion with a Board of Guardians of a 
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it with confidence for their | 


| 
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| the parishes ; and havine’ coustal tly at- 
transaction: the right | 


tended the mec tings, I have close ly 
| watched the working of tl 

| And indeed, my Lords, I almost el my- 
self warranted in predictin: tha it the most 


sure and efficacious relief of agricultural 
distress will be derived from the Poor-law 
Act. I have heard, and I can state the 


facts upon testimony which cannot be 


‘ 
doubted, that the reduction of the poor- 
rates in those parts of the kingdom which 
have been alre ady brought under the ope- 


ration of the Act amounts to no less a sum 





than one million anda half per annum. 

if this savit Qo Was eflected by the sacrifice 

and at the expense of the comforts of 
a 


those whom we must alwavs consider as 
| deserving our most tender care and cousi- 
derate atiention—-I mean the labouring 
and oe classes— [f am st that I 
should not and, | am convineed, that 
panda Lordships would, count ne 
the continuance of the measure for ano i 
d Ye But I am as Certain th no such 
result of the Act will take | hae s that l 
am at this moment addressing vour Lord- 
ships. On the contrary, it is nv firm cone 
viction, that its effect will be the timprove- 
ment of the condition of the aged and 
tii n, the rotection and cneoui remeut of 
the Industrioi labourc r, an 1 the conver- 
sion of the hithe orto idle and pre flivate into 
vocrd members of the community. As 
such, I consider that the new poor | 
ident tified with the relief of the azricn! 
tural interests. Before I sit down, I am 
anxious to bear testimony to the judicious 
election pbs e officers by whom the new 
poor law is carrying into execution. It 





distant Union, as the guardian of one of | nity w hich his noble Ft 


has been my goo od fortune to become ae 
quainted with several of the Assistant Com- 
missioners; and I must say, that persons 
nore capable of fulfilling the linportant 
charge committed to them, more able in 
their expositions of the measure, aud more 
temperate and forbearing in ther ditticul: 
oflices, could not have been selected, 
Petitions laid on the Table. 


OnranGe Lonces.] The Marquess ot 
Londonderry rose to bring f i 
motion with respect to the House of C om. 
mons’ Rep O se on Oran ge E odge Ss Societies. 
He confessec l ! that he was not at al! sorry 
that his motion had been deferred from 


Thursday to this evening, becaus? it \- 

bled his noble Friend (Lord Roden) to be 

in his place, — af ke him an opportu- 
end would embrace 


tne measure, 
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wiih satisfaction, to explain his views on 
this subject. Although it certainly was 
not his intention to enter into a discussion 
of the policy of the late measures adopted 
by his Majesty’s Government, still he 
hardly thought that he could rise, with his 
fe lings on this question, without In some 
degree alluding to the measures lately 
adopted towards that country which gave 
im birth, and to which he was so ar- 
ently attached. He had the satisfaction 
f seeing his voble Friend in his place; 
whatever that noble Lord’s sins might 
be with respect to the support of Orange 
he (Lord Londonderry) did feel, 
from the high character and inestimabk 
worth of his noble Friend, that there was 
hardly a man in Ireland who did not vene- 
rate and csteem him; and he was sure that 
whatever might fall from his noble Friend 
ht would be received with tha 
weight and consideration by their L ordships 
> was so well qual ified to inspire. 
Having said thus much of his noble Priend, 
vdyert to an pecnebberie whieh 
the noble Viscoui it Opposite the 
other night. It was with great i 
he heard that noble Viscount 
that he did not think that he (Lord Lon- 
donderry) bad been attack« 
there was therefore no occasion 
present motion, The noble Viscount made 
that statement, he doubted not, 
his usual off-hand ways; and he ques- 
tioned much whether the noble Viscount, 
involved as he was with his multifarious 
business, had found time to look into the 
circumstances that affected an humble in- 


l But the noble Vis- 


dividual like himself, 
e things in 


societies, 


— 


count did come down and stat 
their Lordships’ House sometimes 
very singular and off-hand manner. He 
remembered the noble Viscount coming 
down and saying, ** Ol! as to the decrce 
of Don Carlos, that was nothing — there 
was not a word of truth in that.” He also 
remembered the noble Viscount standing 
upin this House and declaring that he had 
tak n upon himself the Government of the 
upon condition of carrying the 
iation clause into effect; 
had not heard any thing 


country 
appropi 
ti 


Lordships 


year from the noble Viscount respecting 
that clause. He should be extremely | 
iors ved to the noble Viscount if, after the 

ioble Viscount had heard his ease, the | 


noble Viscount would not entrench him- | 
self in silence as he sometimes did, 


would get up and tell him whether, if the 
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surprise | 
state | 


d, and that) 
for the | 


in one of 


in a} 


but their | 
this | 


but | 
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noble Viscount himself were in such cir- 
cumstances as he was, the noble Viscount 
would allow those accusations—founded 
on no evidence, as he should presently 
show—which had gone forth to the public, 
and which had mixed him up in every 
way with the transactions of the Orange 
societies, and all those concerns of which 
so much had lately been heard, and of 
which he was as entirely innocent and ig- 
norant as the noble Viscount himself, to 
remain unanswered and unrepelled? Hav- 
ing said this, he must also be permitted 
to say, that in his experience he had found 
that when any individual intended to bring 
forth documents for discussion, it was 
usual for that courtesy and gentlemanly 
| feeling which ought ever to subsist in the 
| Legislature of this great country, to be 
strictly observed; and that if documents 
| were brought forward, to read them, not 
in a garbled and piecemeal manner, but in 
extenso. By the greatest good luck, as 
‘he had said on a former night, he had an 
affectionate and gallant son who would 
not allow a shadow of a shade to go forth 
against his parent’s reputation, ‘and he 
nailed down the individual to the charge 
i'which he had made, and the answer, or 
rather attempt at an answer, by that 
individual was most disingenuous, and 
little consonant to the feelings of English- 
nen. Yes, the individual to whom he had 
alluded, had extorted a verdict of not 
guilty from the accuser; but the verdict 
'was so twisted and entwined with other 
insinuations, that if their Lordships looked 
at the animus of the whole thing, it was 
impossible not to treat it with all the scorn 
and contempt which such a mode of pro- 
ceeding deserved. He was, in the first in- 
_stance, prepared to bring the whole sub- 
‘ject forward, but he would not deny that 
some friends (he did not allude to his no- 
ble Friends around him, nor to the noble 
Duke who was at the head of his side of 
the House, bat to some private friends) 
had offered him their counsel. They did 
not mean to say (as the noble Viscount 
'did) that he had not been at all attacked, 
but they said to him this, ‘‘ Oh, what do 
you care for Mr, Hume or Mr. O’Connell ? 
Who cares for what they say? It would 
be a piece of supererogation for you to 
stand up, at your time of life, and after 
the years you hav e gone through i in your 
public profession, to protect your charac- 
ter against such attacks. On the one hand 
your publi¢ seryices are known, and your 
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character well understood and established; 
on the other hand, who are Mr. Hume and 
Mr. O'Connell? But their Lordships could 
not deny to themselves that those Gentle- 
men, by the unfortunate situation in which 
this country was placed, had succeeded in 
deluding one-half of the people of England 
by their eTOss misrepresentations > and 
whom besides did they direct? It ‘would 
be in vain for the noble Viscount opposite 
or his nobleFriends to deny, that the guid- 
ing hand of the present Government was 
from that quarter. When he saw this, he 
felt that an individual in his humble posi- 
tion could not, onght not, and dared not, 
for his own peace of mind, put aside with 
indifference these insinuations and 


Orange Lodges. 
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Orange g 
livered the speech to which he was al- 
luding entered very much at length into 
details as to what had Resim d with 
respect to the Orange societies. H 
‘“* He now came to Matton of great 
age ice, which were to be found in 
the Report of the evidence lying on the 
table of the House. He 
ticularly to two letters purporting to have 
been written to the Marquess of London- 
derry on the 29th and 30th of July, 1832 
The first, dated the 29th of July, was 
from Colonel Fairman t 


sal id, 


some 


,) oe > 
alluded 1 ar- 


‘ Se TT ! 

Londonderry. The hon. Member had 
} 1 

then proceeded to read the substance of 


accue | 


letters. 
eravely 


! 
those 


He had satd—** The 


vent on to tell the nob! 


sations. But if his opinions had been er- | quess, ‘ The field is now open to yout 
roneous, he had since taken up 3 journal Lordshij p—-the post of honour is exclu- 
which he considered the most ; le, most | sively yourown. If, then, your Lordship 
classical, and best journal of ie day, in would but profit of it, you would deserve 
which he had read one sentence that! well of this country, while at such a crisis 
at once decided him as to the course | you would confer fresh contidence on 
he should pursue. The writer observed | your own, In a long conversation I had 
that “ innocent men who were sub- | yest rday with Lord Longford, he inti- 
jected to slander, might take, and | mated that the brethren of bag were 
probably did take, the wisest course | determin ned to resist all attempts the Li- 


for themselves when 
silence, consoling themselves 
consciousness of their 


with the 
innocence ;_ but 


they submitted in | 


they did not take the wisest course for | 


their fellow-men, and purchased their 


own private peace by sacrificing public | 


utility. Besides, to expose a slanderer 


was like hunting down any other noxious | 


creature.” This sentence determined him 
to persevere in the course he had at first 
propesed to himself. He felt that he 
should most triumphantly succeed, before 
he had done, in exposing the slanderer by 
the evidence he should produce. Much 
of that evidence was contained in the 
public prints. The documents connected 
with Orange Lodges were all now in the 
hands of the public journals of the coun- 
try. What had occurred in another place 
he could only know by the papers of the 
day. 
letters were read, 
garbled manner; and from those letters 
certain inferences were drawn. This was 
evidently not done by the reporters: he 
did not blame them, because he was quite 
sure that the reporters of the newspapers 
were honourable men, who woul not wil- 
fully state any thing that was wrong, and 
would not make the substance of the 
speech differ in any degree from the sense 
of the speaker. The gentleman who de- 


i the construction that had been 
He saw by the papers that certain | 
not wr extenso, but in a} 





berals n oht make to put pea m down; at 
the same time reproaching us fon our 
tameness, in not affording. an aid com- 
mensurate with the evils by which we 
were menaced. In proportion to an In- 
crease in the numbers of our institution, 
the defeat of the seditious Whigs will be 
rendered more certain Should your 


} 1 . , 
Lordship feei disposed to entertain y 
Seat Pea ne aaires Te ‘ 
Supnar to my own, the Deputy rani 


Master of England is now in your neigh- 


bourhood to give them efficiency.” He 

vould ask whether any man, on reading 

that paragraph, would not suppose that a 
Le | 


letter had been addressed to him, in- 
volving the question of an alteration in 
tle succession to the throne? When he 
read this he looked at the letters in his 
possession to see whether they would bear 
put upon 
them by others. He remembered in ) 
having received some letters from Colonel 
Fairman, and on referring to them he 
found that the extracts which had been 
read by Mr. Hume had been read in the 


most garbled and incorrect manner. He 
held the original letters from Colone! 


Fairman to him written in 1832. It was 
difficult, perhaps, to make their Lordships 
understand, without | 
letters themselves, the alterations, 
polations, and interlineations 


seeing’ the Origina 
inter- 
s in the printed 
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copy of the Report of the Committee of 
the House of Commons, He would there- 
fore put the letters into the hands of the 
clerk at the table, that their Lordships 
might examine them, and see how com- 
pletely they differed from the letters in 
the Report. Now, he knew nothing of 
Colonel Fairman, except his being, he 
supposed, an officer of the army. He 
never saw that individual, to his know- 
ledge, and these were the only letters he 
had ever received from him. But seeing 
how much the letters in the printed Re- 
port dittered from those in his possession, 
although purporting to be copies of the 
same letters, might it not be inferred that 
every thing coming from so incorrect a 
source partook of the same inaccuracies ? 
There were no less than twenty-two dif- 
ferences between the printed letters and 
the originals. Not all important differ- 
ences, certainly; but he had selected two 
or three that would give their Lordships 
an impression how very different might 
be the construction to be put on the 
letters addressed to him, fiom the con- 
struction on the letters in the Report. In 
the eriginal letter addressed by Colonel 
Fairman to him, there was a passage 
running thus-— The abject slaves of a 
ferocious, revolutionary, and subversive 
Press.” In the printed copy the passage 
ran thus :—* The abject slaves of a fero- 
cious, sanguinary, and subversive Press.” 
Now the words “ sanguinary Press,” were 
not in the letter addressed to him. In the 
original letter the words ran thus—‘ Un- 
less men of influence and consideration 
immediately step forward as county Grand 
Masters,” whilst in the printed copy the 
words were —‘‘ Unless men of stanch in- 
fluence would immediately step forward 
as county Grand Masters.” This, it was 
true, was not a very material difference ; 
Lut it afforded an additional proof of the 
species of correctness which had been 
observed in the getting up of the evidence 
contained in the Report. Ta another 
iustance, the words contained in Colonel 
Fairman’s letter were—‘ In proportion to 
the increase of the members of our insti- 
tution the defeat of the Whigs would be 
rendered more certain ;” whilst in the 
printed copy the words were—‘‘ In pro- 
portion to the increase in the members of 
our institutions the defeat of the seditious 
Whigs would be rendered more certain.” 
Here, it would be observed, that the in- 
oliction of the word “ seditious” made 
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a very striking aud very important differ. 
ence. ‘Surely these were proofs of how 
far any thing that this gentleman had 
ever written or brought forward could be 
depended upon. There were not less 
than twenty two different interlineations 
of this description. He asked whether in 
any Court of Justice in the kingdom evi- 
dence so garbled would be taken as con- 
clusive against a party accused? Nay, he 
would ask whether such evidence would 
for a moment be entertained? The 
twenty-two differences between the origi- * 
nal letters and the printed copies were 
not merely differences of words, but differ- 
ences of sentences. The structure and 
meaning of whole sentences had been 
changed. He would read to their Lord- 
ships the first letter he had ever received 
from Colonel Fairman. It was dated 29th 
July, 1832, and began thus:—‘“ As a 
stranger to your Lordship I have to apo- 
logise for this freedom” (this, he thought, 
was sufficient to establish the fact, that 
up to the date of this letter—namely, the 
29th July, 1832, he (the Marquess of 
Londonderry) knew nothing of Colonel 
Fairman)—‘ I have to apologise for this 
freedom, which i am emboldened to take 
as being the organ of an institution, the 
last report of whose proceedings I have 
now the honour of inclosing to your 
Lordship.” Now according to the best of 
his belief—speaking upon a recollection 
of circumstances which occurred four 
years ago—no report of the proceedings 
of any society was inclosed in this letter. 
He could not positively remember, but to 
the best of his belief the letter contained 
no inclosure. Colonel Fairman continued 
—‘‘In a conversation I lately had the 
honour of having with his Royal Highness 
the Duke of Cumberland, his Royal High- 
ness was graciously pleased to inform me 
that he had written to your Lordship a 
few days ago on the subject.” Now he 
wished to say—and he begged their Lord- 
ships’ particular attention to the fact— 
that he declared upon his honour as a 
Peer, that from the time at which he had 
first been acquainted with his Royal High- 
ness the Duke of Cumberland, up to the 
moment at which he was then speaking, 
his Royal Highness never communicated 
to him, either in writing or verbally, any 
one circumstance respecting Orange so- 
cieties, Orange politics, or any thing con- 
nected with Orangeism, This was in 
strict accordance with the high honour 
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and delicacy of that illustrious Prince, | 
who well knew what his feelings had been | 
upon the Roman Catholic Question ; and 
although there was hardly any other po- 
litical question which had come under 
discussion during his career in Parliament 
upon which he had not had some com-_ 
munication with his Royal Highness, it so 

happened that in this instance of the 

Orange societies no communication had 

been made. The declaration of Colonel 

Fairman, therefore, that he (the Marquess 

of Londonderry) had heard from his Royal 

Highness upon the subject, he must pro- 

nounce to be positively erroneous. The 
next paragraph of Colonel Fairman’s letter 
was in these words—“ As this (meaning 
the Duke of Cumberland’s communica- 
tion) “ probably might arise from a sug- 
gestion of mive to Lord Kenyon, who 
now happens to be in town.” Now as the 
communication had not taken place, as 
nothing had been said to him upon the 
subject. by his Royal Highness the Duke 
‘of Cumberland, he could only conclude 
that the object of the writer in mentioning | 
the name of that illustrious Prince, and 
describing himself as having been ad- 
mitted to. a private conv ersation with him, 

was, as being a perfect stranger to him 
(the Marquess of hoadeadensy to give a 
notion of his importance, and to convey 
an idea of the confidence he enjoyed. 
The letter proceeded— 

“As this probably might arise from a sug~ 
gestion of mine to Lord Kenyon, who now 
happens to be in town, I am induced to be 
more explicit than perhaps I otherwise should | 
have been. With Mr. Wright, of Sunderland, 
who was recently in London, I had some con. | 
versation on the great advantages that might 
result from an extension of such a society at | 
this conjuncture. 
be strictly in unison with those entertained by | 
your Lordship, if the course of our communi- 
cations your name was introduced, when that | 
gentleman said, if the matter were taken up 
with spirit by you, the whole district would | 
follow the example, and cheerfully join such 
an association. To urge it might be political 
for your Lordship to do so, in a personal 
sense, would be to offer you a very ill com- 
pliment ; but to contemplate it, as shall pre- 
sently be made to appear, in a patriotic view, 
the security of that part of the kingdom might , 
be consolidated by such means. ‘The pitmen 
would perhaps feel inclined to establish Lodges 
among themselves, which might operate as an 
additional stimulus to their loyalty, and would 
likewise prove a partial check against their 
entering into cabals hereafter, no less to the 
preservation of private property than to that 


Orange Lodges. 
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| prove too strong for us 


{ enforced to our own discomfiture. 


| about, 


Conceiving its principles to | 


timated 
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of the public peace. Kuowing that your Lord- 
ship has firmness to espouse the cause you 
approve, on this occasion I address you with 
the less reserve. When the altar and the 
throne are alike assailed—when infidelity and 
treason are boldly avowed—when a republic 
and a lord-protector are confidently spoken of 
—when, indeed, we have a Popish Cabinet 
and democratical Ministry, who, having given 
birth to a monster they can no longer control, 
are now alarmed at their own popularity, and 
are the abject slaves of a ferocious, revo- 
lutionary, and subversive press, little short of 
a miracle can work the salvation of our once 
happy country! It behoves us, nevertheless, 
to exercise our energies, and by measures at 
once prompt and vigorous, to stem the torrent 
that threatens to overwhelm us. By a rapid 
augmentation of our physical force, we might 
be able to assume a boldness of attitude which 
should command the respect of our Jaco- 
binical rulers. What the Catholics and the 
Unionists have achieved by agitation and cla- 
mour ina factious cause, we might then be 
enabled to effect in a righteous one. If we 
prove not too strong for such a Government 
as the present is, such a Government will soon 
; some arbitrary step 
would be taken in this case for the suspension 
of our meetings. Hence the necessity of our 
laying aside that non-resistance, that passive 
vhich has hitherto been religiously 
The brave 
Orangemen of Ireland rescued their country 
from rebellion, and their gallant brethren in 
England would as heroically redeem their 
own from such perils. On the one hand we 
have had minor difficulties to contend with, 
and less danger to surmount, though on the 
other hand we have not had the same en- 


obedience, 


'couragement, and an equal share of support 
' from the higher orders. 


We have Lodges at 
Newcastle, Shields, Darlington, and round 
but they are merely trunks, without 


heads. Unless men of stanch influence and 


‘consideration would immediately step forward 


as county Grand Masters (I speak advisedly), 
it is of no manner of use for the classes in 
humble life to assemble for such purposes. 
The field is now open to your Lordship—the 
post of honour is exclusively your own. If, 
then, your Lordship would but profit of it, 
you would deserve well of this country, while 
at such a crisis you would confer fresh confi- 
dence on your own. In a long conversation 
J had yesterday with Lord Longford, he in- 
that the brethren of Ireland were 
determined to resist all attempts the Liberals 
might make to put them down; at the same 
time reproaching us for our tameness, in not 


| affording an aid commensurate with the evils 


by which we were menaced. In proportion 
to an increase in the members of our institu- 
tion, the defeat of the seditious Whigs will be 
rendered more certain. Should your Lordship 
feel disposed to entertain views similar to my 
‘own, the Deputy Grand Master of England is 
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now in your neighbourhood to give them 
efficiency.” 

To this letter he did not deem an im- 
mediate reply necessary, but in the course 
of two or three days he received another 
letter, which was in these terms :— 


«* Cannon-row, Westminster, 30th July, 1852. 
“ My Lorp Marquess—In my letter of Sa- 
turday I omitted to mention that we have the 
military with us as far as they are at liberty to 
avow their principles and sentiments; but since 
the lamented death of the Duke of York, every 
impediment has been thrown in the way of their 
holding a Lodge. ‘The same observation that 
was applied to the colliers might be attached to 
the soldiery. As Orangemen, there would be 
an additional security for their allegiance and 
unalterable fidelity in times like the present, 
when revolutionary writers are striving to stir 
them up to open sedition and mutiny. In tres- 
passing thus upon the attention of your Lord- 
ship, I am not so presumptuous as to suppose 
that anything urged by me could influence your 
conduct; but understanding the Duke of Cum- 
berland has communicated with your Lordship 
on this subject, I felt it my duty to put you in 
possession of certain facts, with which you 

might not be acquainted. 

“| have the honour to be, 
“ my Lord Marquess, 
“ Your Lordship’s very respectful and 
** obedient servant, 
“W. bB. Farrmay.” 
“ To the Marquess of Londonderry.” 


When this second letter came to hand, 
he thought it necessary that he should re- 
ply ; and when he recollected the period at 
which this correspondence took place, and 
what his feelings at that time were—when 
he remembered the violent measures which 
were in agitation and inthe course of adop- 
tion—when he remembered the Birmingham 
Union, the Political Unions, andthe Trades 


Unions which were formed in every part of 


the kingdom—when he remembered the 
attacks which were made in this town, on 
the houses of persons who were opposed to 
reform—when he remembered that even 
the persons of such individuals were not 
safe—when all these things pressed upon 
his recollection, he had no hesitation in 
saying, that he did feel that if it were pos- 
sible to establish loyal associations to coun- 
teract the effect of those of a liberal and 
democratic character, it would in every 
way be a thing most desirable to attain. 


With this feeling strong upon his mind, he | 


gave to Colonel Fairman a fair and honest 
answer. 


fLORDS} 


} 





He (the Marquess of London- | 
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apply to the hon. Gentleman (Mr. Hume) 
by whom it had been quoted in the other 
House, fora copy of it. This the hon. 
Gentleman had consented to give, and he 
was thus enabled to read it to their Lord- 
ships. It was in these terms:— 
“ Wynyard Park, August 8, 1832, 

“Srr—I am honoured with your two com- 
munications of the 29th and 30th ult. You 
do me only justice in believing that I would 
most willingly embrace every opportunity, and 
do all in my power to espouse the cause and 
establish the institutions you allude to, in this 
part of the kingdom.” 

When he expressed his readiness to fa- 
cilitate, as far as possible, the establish- 
ment of the institutions alluded to, he 
never contemplated them in the shape of 
secret societies. If it had been his inten- 
tion to introduce Orange societies into the 
north of England, he would naturally have 
first made himself master of the details of 
such societies. He would have attended 
the Orange societies in London, and have 
taken care to have had himself regularly 
and properly initiated as an Orangeman, 
But he had done nothing of the kind; and 
when he talked of lending his aid to estab- 
lish institutions in the north, he meant only 
to establish institutions of such a nature 
and character as should unite the loyal and 
well-disposed part of the population in op- 
position to those who were carried away by 
the democratic spirit of the day. In his 
letter, in reply to Colonel Fairman, he 
added— 

** But the present state of liberal Whig feel- 
ing in this very Whig county, and the very re- 
fractory and insubordinate state of the pitmen, 
entirely preclude the possibility of successful 
efforts at this juncture. I have had a full con- 
versation and communication with Lord Ken- 
yon on all this matter, who kas been in my 
house these last two days, and I have no doubt 
he will convince his Royal Highness, as well 
as yourself, that the present moment is not the 
time when the object can be forwarded. 

“Twill lose no opportunity of embracing 
any opening that may arise; and 

“ T have the honour to be, Sir, 
“ Your very obedient servant, 
(Signed) “Vane Lonponperry.” 

He thought that the way in which he 
there mentioned the conversation he had 
had with Lord Kenyon, who was then stay- 
ing at his house for a few days to enjoy the 
company of a common friend of theirs, the 
late Bishop of Durham, afforded another 


derry) had not retained a copy of that let- | pretty strong proof that previous to that 
ter, and in consequence had been obliged, | time he had had no communication upon the 


through the medium of a private friend, to | subject with his Royal Highness the Duke of 
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Cumberland. If such had been the fact, 
was it likely that he should have requested 
Lord Kenyon to communicate so and so to 
his Royal Highness? Shortly after he had 
written this letter to Colonel Fairman, he 
called upon Mr. Wright, of Sunderland, 
a solicitor of great respectability, and a man 
of very considerable ability, to ascertain 
the nature of the conversation which had 
taken place between him and Colonel Fair- 
man, and also tolearn what his views and 
feelings upon the subject were. Finding 
that Mr. Wright’s name had been alluded 
to by the hon. Gentleman (Mr. Hume) who 
brought forward the subject of Orange 
Lodges in the other House the other even- 
ing, he (the Marquess of Londonderry) 
immediately wrote to that gentleman, and 
he would presently read to their Lordships 
the answer he had received. In the mean 
time he might observe, that up to the pass- 
ing of the Reform Act Mr, Wright had been 
a great friend to Reform, Since that time, 
however, seeing to what an extent it was 
proposed to carry out the principle of in- 
novation and change in all our institutions, 
Mr. Wright conceived that the best interests 
of the country were endangered, and, in 
consequence, like many other wise and 
prudent men, had become a Conservative. 
The letter which he addressed to Mr. 
Wright, was dated Feb, 26, 1836, and 
was in these terms :— 

“Dear Str—You will see Mr. Hume's 
speech on Orange societies. Ife has brought 


{Maxrcn 7$ 
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lect the time at which Colonel Fairiman (to 
whom I was introduced in June’or July, 1832) 
spoke to me of the public advantage he con- 
ceived would result from the establishment of 
Orange Lodges in Sunderland; and he asked 
me if your Lordship had much influence in that 
town? I expressed my opinion that your 
Lordship had much influence in Sunderland ; 
but [ doubted the necessity of establishing 
Oranze Lodges there. Itis possible it may have 
escaped your Lordship’s recollection; but I 
remember in August, 1832, I was at Wynyard 
Park, on a visit to your Lordship, the very day 
Lord Kenyon left, and on the following day 
your Lordship mentioned to me that you had 
received letters from Colonel Fairman, solicit- 
ing your aid in the establishment of Orange 
Lodges in the north of England, and that you 
had written him an answer declining to interfere 
in the matter. J am certain this is the only 


| conversation your Lordship and I ever had 


upon the subject of Orange Lodges, and know, 
both from the manner in which your Lordship 
expressed yourself on that occasion, and from 
your never having alluded to the subject in con- 


| versation with me since, that you never enter- 


forward a letter, in which allusion is made to | 
some conversation Colonel Fairman had with ! 
you as to the establishing Orange Lodges | 


amongst the pitmen. Pray do me the favour to 
inform me in writing whether you ever commu- 
nicated the substance of that conversation to 
me; also if I ever had any conversation or 
communication with you whatever on the sub- 
ject of establishing Orange Lodges amongst the 
pitmen, either at that or any subsequent 
time ?”” 


Mr. Wrighi’s letter in reply was dated 
Feb. 28th, only two days after, and was 
in these terms :— 


“ My Drar Lorp—I had the honour of re- 
ceiving your Lordship’s letter of the 26th inst. 
and in reply to your Lordship’sinquiries, I beg 
to state that I never had any conversation with 
Colonel airman on the subject of the estab- 
lishment of Orange Lodges amongst the pitmen, 
with whom, as your Lordship knows, I am in 
no manner acquainted ; nor do I understand by 
the letter read by Mr. Ilume, in his speech in 
which my name is mentioned, that any conver- 
sation with me as to the pitmen, is alleged by 
Colonel Fairman to have taken place, I recol- 





tained the idea of establishing Orange Lodges in 
the north of England, It is, however, only 
justice to Colonel airman to say, that in all his 
conversation with me he appeared to be a gen- 
tleman totally opposite in character to one who 
could entertain any treasonable designs, and 
a person incapable of uttering the expressions 
which I see by the newspapers are attributed 
to him.” 


This, he thought, was a pretty strong cor- 
roboration of what he (the Marquess of 
Londonderry) had already stated as to the 
course he had taken upon the subject. 
The third letter he received from Colonel 
Fairman was dated Atkinson’s Hotel, Glas- 
gow, October 3d, 1833, and its only 
object was to inform him (the Marquess of 
Londonderry) that a grand Conservative 
dinner was to take place at Glasgow, and 
to request him to attend it. The writer 
added—* 1 am now upon my way to the 
Duke of Gordon’s, where an answer from 
your Lordship will reach me, which I will 
lose no time in communicating to the Se- 
cretary.” To this letter, as faras he could 
remember, he replied, that he should have 
the greatest satisfaction in attending the 
meeting at Glasgow, and he believed he 
wrote to the Duke of Gordon at the same 
time, or about the same time, to say that 
he was desirous to use every effort in his 
power to organize loyal and constitutional 
associations to counteract what he con- 
ceived to be the baneful influence of the 
Liberal and Radical associations which had 
become so general in every part of the king- 
dom—associations which the Government 
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of the day refused to put down. 
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He (the | session : 
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because, otherwise, supposing 


Marquess of Londonderry) had called upon | that there had been no answer to Colonel 


the noble Earl, who then presided at the 
head of the Go. ernment, 
steps for the suppression of these associ- 
ations; but the only answer he cculd 
obtain was, that they would subside by | 
themselves. Finding,-from this short reply, | 
that nothing was to be done to put down 


these associations, he thought he should | 


only be acting in the upright feeling of a 
loyal subject if he endeavoured to meet the 
system of organisation which had been 
commenced on the one side, by establish- 
ing a similar system onthe other. As the 
letters he had read—which were all that 
had ever passed between him and Colonel 


Fairman—were dated in the years 1832) 


and 1833, he thought that their Lordships, | 
and even the noble Viscount (Melbourne) 
opposite would admit, that there could be 
no possible connexion between them and 
the alleged project for altering the succes- 
sion to the throne, which was not supposed 
to have been entered into until the year 
1835. He thought that the noble Vis- 
count would admit, that this part of the 
case was quite clear with respect to the 
variations between the original letters and 
those read in the House of Commons; 
supposing Colonel Vairman to have been 
guilty of these inaccuracies —supposing 
the inaccuracies themselves were appa- 
rent, there was still another circumstance 
of a more important character for their 
Lordships to consider. He asked their 
Lordships what they would think of an in- 
dividual who had got these private letters 
and these private answers into his posses- 
sion, to be produced—not at the moment 
of his obtaining them—but at some other 
convenient opportunity? Colonel Fair- 
man’s letters were produced, he supposed, 
by the order of the House of Commons, on 
the inquiry before the Committee appointed 
by that House to investigate the Report 

of Orange socicties ; but their Lordships 
would observe, that the hon. Member for 
Middlesex, in his statement on that subject 
a short time since, in the other House, 
declared that he had only obtained pos- 
session of his (the Marquess of London- 
derry’s) reply to those letters a few hours 
before he went down to the House. and 
opened the debate. Now he begged their 
Lordships to look a little tothe facts. It 
was fortunate, perhaps, that the Member 
for Middlesex did, under any circum- 
stances, get that letter of his into his pos- 


to take some | 


| Fairman’s letter, the hon. Member in his 
usual liberal manner might have said, 
|‘*Oh! here is the proposition made to 
| Lord Londonderry, but there is no answer, 
and, therefore, of course, Lord London- 
derry has assented and agreed to all the 
propositions which Colonel Fairman laid 
before him.” By good fortune, there- 
fore, not by the base and atrocious con- 
duct of some one or other, this letter of his 
had come up; and as the Member for 
Middlesex had read a portion of it on a 
former occasion in another place, he (Lord 
Londonderry) had felt compelled td trouble 
their Lordships with the whole of it that 
evening. But he asked their Lordships 
how it was possible that that letter could 
have got into the hon. Gentleman’s pos- 
session? Now, he would put a case to 
the noble Viscount (Viscount Melbourne) 
similar in all respects to that which had 
occurred between him and Colonel Fairmau, 
A great deal of mystery hung over the pro- 
duction of the letter of which the Member 
for Middlesex got possession at so very 
opportune a moment. He could not charge 
Colonel Fairman with having delivered up 
to his (the Marquess of Londonderry’s) 
political enemies what he had written to 
him privately; but yet, by some strange 
circumstance or other, a letter which he 
had so written to him privately, at the end 
of four years, was for the first time brought 
to light at the very moment it was wanted 
by the Member for Middlesex. He would 
now put his case to the noble Viscount 
(Viscount Melbourne), who though not 
Grand Master of an Orange Lodge, was 
Grand Master of the British Government, 
with a Deputy Grand Master, under whose 
dominion he feared he was too much 
placed. As Grand Master of the Govern- 
ment, the noble Viscount of course would 
have a Secretary. Now that Secretary 
might be a very clever fellow, but he might 
also be a very deep one—he might be 
an admirable writer—he might write in 
the noble Viscount’s name—he might re- 
ceive answers to letters so written, and 
keep them in his own  possession—he 
might write philippics in the newspapers 
against the noble Viscount’s political ad- 
versaries—all these things he might do; 
but in the end it might turn out that the 
Secretary had deceived the noble Viscount 
very much, and on any slight difference 





between them, he might desert the noble 
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Viscount, and having certain letters in his] ever and again repeated, in the other 
possession, might, four years afterwards,} House of Parliament. It was impossible, 
place those letters in the hands of one of! indeed, that the malignity of those attacks 
the noble Viscount’s political opponents to} could be surpassed by anything except the 
be used in debate against him. Supposing, | boast which was made of their success in 
forinstance,that he(the Marquess of London- | Ireland. Such was the treatment of those 
derry), one of the noble Viscount’s political | whohonestly upheld the loyal and Protestant 
opponents, had got hold of a number of} interest in that country. And thus again 
his private letters surreptitiously, by pur-| it happened, that the discussion of the 
chase or otherwise, what would their Lord-| Orange Lodge question was not the only 
ships think of him if he came into that} object contemplated by the hon. Member 
House and read those private letters with- | for Middlesex when he brought forward 
out giving the noble Viscount any notice, his motion in the other House. He be- 
that he was going to do so—without giving | lieved that the determination, if possible, 
him the means in any shape of showing | to get rid of Orange societies, was fixed in 
how he had been deceived, and upon the| the minds of Ministers previous to the 
strength of particular passages contained | motion of Mr. Hume—previous to that 
in those letters, drew insinuations or| hon. Gentleman’s moving on the subject 
founded charges against the noble Vis-| at all; but he believed that in the minds 
count? Whatwould their Lordships think | of that hon. Gentleman and of some others 
of him if he were to take such a course?| with whom the Government was asso- 
Why, they would treat him with all the! ciated, there was mixed up with a desire 
contempt and ignominy which such a pro- | to debate the Orange Lodge question, a 
ceeding would deserve. How, then, was | strong desire to attack some of the noble 
such conduct to be defended in others? | Lords who sat in that House. It belonged 
Would the noble Viscount get up in that} to him, and it belonged to the noble Vis- 
House to vindicate the conduct of his| count opposite to stand up and vindicate 
partisans—those to whom he owed hisj| the Peers. Coupling the attacks made by 
political existence? It was to be observed | the learned Member for Dublin on that 
that this was not a sclitary instance of | branch of the legislature, with what was 
groundless accusations being brought | brought forward by the Member for Mid. 
against Conservative Peers. A similar| dlesex the other night, he begged to ask 
license had been permitted to another in- | distinctly whether the noble Viscount did 
dividual. He understood that in his own) not feel that this combination between 
particular instance a sort of joint stock | these two individuals was intended to goa 
affair was made of it between the hon. | little further than the mere Orange ques- 
Member for Middlesex and the learned | tion? He hoped that the noble Viscount 
Member for Dublin. These were the ac- | (Viscount Melbourne) would express his 
knowledged fiiends of the Government. | approbation or disapprobation of such lan- 
He said, therefore, that the nobie Viscount | guage as that which he was about to read—— 
at the head of the Government was bound | language attributed, by the ordinary chan- 
to tell the House whether he approved of | nels of information, to the hon. Member 
this mode of attack upon individual charac- | for Middlesex—‘ I must consider the 
ter—whether he thought it honourable— | Lords as destitute of a fellow-feeling for 
whether he thought it did his Government | their countrymen, as out of the pale of 
credit. If he were to look at the animus | general society. The time is come when 
of the attack, he should think that it was | this is the universal conviction of the com- 
a good deal connected with an arrow| munity. I am ready to repeat the asser- 
which some time since was shot from the/ tion. This state of things cannot last 
same quiver, when the attention of the} long. The people are opposed to the 
other House was called to the part which | Lords; the intelligence and respectability 
he (the Marquess of Londonderry) had | of the country are against them, This is 
taken at the great loyal and Protestant | my conviction.” When the hon. Member 
assembly which took place in the north of | for Middlesex made those remarks, he 
Ireland in 1834. He gloried in the part! must have forgotten the recent elections 
he took on that occasion; but what was | for Northamptonshire and several other 
the consequence? From that time forth! parts of the country, where the people 
he was a marked man, and the object of | had elected the very persons who were 
the grossest and most malignant attacks, | anxious to retain the British Constitution 
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in the shape at which it at present existed. 
The general development of the hon. 
Member for Middlesex’s speech in the 
other House of Parliament was by no 
means received in the way in which that 
hon. Member expected; but he had been 
informed that his Majesty’s Ministers did 
nothing but cheer. He must conclude, 
therefore, that the whole affair was backed 
up, approved, and applauded by them. It 
was therefore the more necessary for him 
to take his stand in that House, and en- 
deavour to extort from his Majesty’s 
Ministers, which he hoped and trusted he 
should do, a declaration of the mode and 
manner in which the whole subject was 
brought forward. He could not sit down 
without saying a few words upon the 
subject of the suppression of Orange so- 
cieties in Ireland. His Majesty having 
been pleased to take the advice of his 
Ministers and of the Commons upon that 
subject, God forbid that he should say 
anything calculated to breed dissatisfac- 
tion or discontent! But let the noble 
Lords opposite, and let the Government 
seriously reflect how much the success of 
their new policy must depend upon the 
exertions of his noble Friend, the noble 
Karl (Roden) near him. He begged those 
noble Lords and the Government to re- 
member what the Protestants of Ulster 
did in 1834. He trusted in God that the 
measure might be successful, and that it 
might lead to the establishment of that 
sort of union in Ireland, without which he 
believed in his conscience Ireland would 
not long remain attached to the British 
Crown. But as the noble Viscount had 
been so strenuous and so prompt in 
putting down one party, let him ask 
whether he would use the exertions— 
whether he would employ the same power 
to put down Radicalism?  Dared the 
noble Viscount to take such a course ?— 
Dared he to shake off the incubus which 
weighed upon him now, depressing his 
energies and warping his power? Let the 
noble Viscount come down with such a 
declaration, and he might depend upon it 
that he would meet with firm and honest 
supporters on that side of the House. 
Though of late be and the noble Viscount 
had been deeply opposed in_ political 
opinions, yet remembering old and intimate 
associations, and knowing the honourable 
and candid mind of the noble Viscount, 
he declared it was not from any party 
feeling that he made this appeal to him, 
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but from a conscientious conviction that 
the position in which Ireland stood at this 
moment was of a highly dangerous de- 
scription, and if the present policy were 
pursued, would be fatal to the interests of 
both countries. Let it not be supposed 
that he spoke alone from his own feeble 
and imperfect judgment upon that point. 
He had received information from Ireland, 
from one of the best men in that country ; 
and as the noble Viscount seemed the other 
night to treat what he had said with a sort 
of slight, because, he supposed, it was 
not substantiated, he should beg leave, 
before he sat down, to read a letter which 
he had that very day received from Ire- 
land, It was an interesting letter, for it 
proceeded from a man whose superior in- 
tegrity or intelligence he challenged any 
one to produce. The letter which the noble 
Marquess read was as follows :—‘* The 
gratuitous insult put upon the Orangemen 
in Ireland by the exclusive introduction of 
that body into the address of the House of 
Commons, at the dictation of a well- 
known individual, has been strongly felt 
in Ireland; and some unwise and thought- 
less young men who had assembled in the 
Grand Orange Lodge have injudiciously 
passed a vote of censure on the occasion ; 
but, you may rest assured, that the good 
sense of the body at large will prevail, 
and that the Orange institution will be dis- 
solved.” Such were the principles and 
such was the practice of Orangemen. 
They considered the expressed wish of 
the Sovereign, solemnly delivered, as 
binding upon them as a law; and he was 
authorized to state the fact to their Lord- 
ships, and draw a comparison between 
the conduct of the Orangemen and the 
conduct on former occasions of their op- 
ponents. When his Majesty’s present 
Ministers came into power, he had de- 
clared that he entertained much more 
apprehension of danger to the Protestant 
interest in Ireland from the use which 
would be made of the royal prerogative 
in that country, than from any positive 
legislative measure. His view had been 
borne out by the result. At that very 
moment a severe penal code was enforced 
in Ireland against the Protestants; and 
those alone were appointed to fill offices 
of dignity who were political Papists, and 
religiously intolerant. He had always 
maintained that Catholics ought not to 
be excluded from office any more than 
Protestants. But was Ireland to be now 
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placed in such a situation that those who 
had been Orangemen, and who might 
therefore be deemed ultra Protestants, 
were never to hold office, but were to be 
passed over without notice by Govern- 
ment? If that was the course to be pur- 
sued, it would be pursued in direct con- 
tradiction of the general principles on 
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Catholics to civil offices. The noble 
Marquess concluded by saying, that he 


was very grateful to their Lordships for 
the attention with which they had listened 
to him while he had endeavoured to ex- 
press his sentiments on the subject, and 
to exculpate other noble Lords as well 
as himself from the charges which, 
by the most base, disgraceful, scandalous, 
and unworthy means, had been prepared 
against them. 

Viscount Melbourne believed there could 
be no possible objection to the noble Lord’s 
motion, and not intending to oppose, he 
should have wished, before addressing 
their Lordships, to have heard all that 
could have been urged on the subject 
which the noble Marquess had brought 
under their Lordships’ attention, especially 
as he understood some objections were to 
have been made to the course which his 
Majesty’s Government had taken in refer- 
ence to that subject. But he felt himself 
bound at once to say something in refer- 
ence to what had fallen from the noble 
Lord in a speech which was of a disorderly 
character, for the greater part of it con- 
sisted in allusions to the proceedings in 
the other House—a practice that would 
be most inconvenient, and would lead to 
endless disputes and altercations. He 
was not, however, inclined to interfere, 
because the noble Lord was determined to 
consider himself as accused, and would 
enter on his defence. He had said on a 
former occasion, that the noble Marquess 
stood completely exculpated, and that 
there was nothing against which he had 
to defend himself. But although he was 
of that opinion when the noble Marquess 
intimated his intention of making the 
speech which he had just made, he could 
not say that he was precisely of that 
Opinion now that he had heard the noble 
Marquess’s defence. In his (Lord Mel- 
bourne’s) opinion the noble Marquess had 
made out a stronger case against himself 
than had existed before. He was exceed- 
ingly unwilling to enter into any discus- 
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that all which had passed might be for- 
gotten; that it might all be buried and 
lost. ‘That happy consummation appeared 
to be obtained by one of the letters which 
the noble Marquess had read, although 
there were parts of that letter of which 
he could not approve. He was always 
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| prepared to make the fullest allowance 
which they had asserted the eligibility of 


for the acts of human beings under ex- 
citement such as that to which the noble 
Marquess had referred as existing in the 
year 1832. It was not surprising that 
the noble Marquess should be auxious to 
bring together in Ireland at that period as 
many persons as he could collect who 
concurred with him in the principles which 
he supported. But, as to Colonel Fair- 
man’s letter to the noble Marquess, al- 
though he willingly admitted, that unless 
that letter contained something which it 
would be criminal to conceal, it could not 
possibly inculpate the noble Marquess, 
who was merely the receiver of it, he 
(Lord Melbourne) should be very sorry to 
be made responsible for all the absurd and 
extravagant letters which were sent to 
him. But he begged to say, that the 
letters of Colonel Fairman contained some 
very strong passages. They pointed dis- 
tinctly to resistance to his Majesty’s Go- 
vernment. These passages appeared more 
strong, when it was recollected that they 
were written by a soldier, and to a noble 
Lord who had himself been a soldier; and 
yet, in reply, the noble Marquess said 
nothing about those passages. He merely 
stated his anxiety to co-operate with those 
who were engaged in the support of Pro- 
testant interests; and that although the 
noble Marquess had stated thathe knew one 
of the alleged facts in the letter to be false, 
namely, that he had received any com- 
munication from an illustrious Duke on 
the subject, he could not therefore wholly 
exonerate the noble Marquess on the sub- 
ject. The noble Marquess had extensively 
censured the course which had been pur- 
sued with reference to the Orange so- 
cieties. There was only one part of that 
course for which his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment was responsible; namely, the Ad- 


dress to his Majesty from the House of 


Commons, or rather the King’s answer to 
that Address. He (Lord Melbourne) re- 
peated, however, that he was most anxious 
to dismiss the whole subject. He was 
averse to all societies of a secret character. 
Whether they were corresponding societies 
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presided over by Princes of the Blood or 
only by operative mechanics, he had al- 
ways considered—although he was aware 
that they might comprehend many men of 
the highest honour and sincerity—that 
they were dangerous. The members of 
such societies did not know what they 
had done, what they were doing, or what 
they might do. And when whole 
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the 
conduct of the society was presented to 
their view, they were surprised at the pro- 
ceedings of which they,without being aware | 
of it, had been partakers. Honourable 
men, in such societies, unavoidably got 
into the hands of men, of agents, who were 
seldom persons of the greatest discretion, of 
the purest motives, or of the best conduct. 
But, although he had always disapproved 
of such associations, he had always felt 
the great difficulty of putting them down. 
He trusted, however, that on the present 
occasion, the feeling which had been 
manifested on all sides, and the course 
which had been pursued by the leaders of 
the society in question, would produce 
results much more sure and satisfactory 
than could have been obtained by any 
positive law. Being accomplished in that 
manner, it would be much more advan- 
tageous to the country, and would effect 
more certain and permanent good. The 
noble Marquess complained of the ex- 
clusive system which at present prevailed 
in Ireland. He(Lord Melbourne) did not 
believe in the existence of such a system. 
He was always desirous that patronage 
should be exercised with as little party 
influence as possible. He had always 
lamented the necessity that a popular 
Government should be conducted by a 
party; and that the Sovereign and the 
country should thereby be deprived of the 
assistance of so many men who were quali- 
fied to render the State essential services. 
But it was evident that every Government 
must confide in those who entertained 
political opinions similar to theirown. As 
far, therefore, as the patronage of the 
Government in Ireland might have been 
so exercised (that it was so exercised to 
an unjustifiable extent he utterly denied), 
that was not their fault or crime; it was 
attributable to those individuals who either 
had separated themselves from the Go-| 
vernment ts which they were formerly | 
attached, or who had set themselves to | 
oppose dat Government in a manner) 
which the rules of the House would not! 
allow him to call factious, but which was | 
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certainly injurious to the country. The 
noble Marquess asked if individual who 
had belonged to Orange Lodges were 
henceforward to be excluded, on principle, 
from any official situation? His answer 
was, undoubtedly not—unquestionably 
not. If such a course were pursued, it 
would introduce a system of exclusion and 
disabilities which he would be the last 
man in the world tosupport. The Lord- 
Lieutenant might not think it his duty to 
employ men who conceived themselves so 
bound by their former character as Orange- 
men, that they must act in complete con- 
formity to that character; but he (Viscount 
Melbourne) was quite convinced — that 
nothing further than that was intended ; 
for to exclude individuals from wie. 
simply because they had once belonged 
to Orange Societies, would be great in- 
justice, He must again declare the grati- 
fication which he felt at the sentiments 
which had been expressed, and the dis- 
position which had been manifested, 
concur in the intimation contained in the 
Address of the House of Commons, and 
in his Majesty’s Answer; and he hoped 
that they shouid now for ever get rid of 
this painful and distressing subject. 

The Marquess of Londonderry observed, 
that the expression in his letter referred 
to the Government. It was that, “by a 
rapid augmentation of our physical force, 
we might be able to assume a boldness of 
attitude which should command the re- 
spect of our Jacobinical rulers.” 

His Royal Highness the Duke of Cum- 
berland said, I trust that I shall be ex- 
cused for addressing to your Lordships a 
few words, and I assure you they shall be 
very few; but your Lordships would think 
me unworthy of a seat in this House, if, 
standing in the predicament in which I do, 
I did not boldly, manfully, and distinctly 
state my feelings upon the present occa- 
sion, especially as your Lordships have 
unfortunately heard my name so often 
made use of on the present occasion—not 
that I shrink from one single act I have 
done, or from one single word that I have 
said ; for, thank God, I have done nothing, 
nor said anything that I need be ashamed 
or afraid of. It is idle for me to tell you, 
that I have been, for the last six months, 
abused, accused, and treated in the most 
cruel manner that ever human being was 
treated — nay, if what has been said 
of me were true, instead of standing here 
in my place as T now am, a Member of 
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your Lordships’ House, I ought to be at| considered to be in the greatest possible 


that Bar for the crime of high treason. 
No man will believe, that surrounded by 
such men as are around me, I could have | 
been such a madman as to have had such 
ideas as are imputed to me. My Lords 
ever since I have had the honour of a seat 


in this House, I have been the firmest, 


strongest, most determined supporter of 


ali legitimate Government. IL am con- 
vinced that if any madman could have the | 
idea, or had the idea of proposing such a 
measure, there is not any one of those 
noble Lords near me, that would not be 
ready, as I am, to sacrifice the last drop 
of our blood in defence of the inno- 
cent person. It is not we who have enter- 
tained the idea, but those persons who 
would not only not be satisfied with the 
dethronement of the Sovereign, but would 
overturn the Monarchy if they could. 


** Measures, not men,” are my cry; and if 


any of the party with whom I have been 
acting, should in any way deviate from 
their principles, I should be the first man 
to oppose them. [I certainly was, and | 
do not deny myself to have been, the 
Grand Master of the Orange Lodges. I 
did not seek that post or wish for it. It 
was offered to me, and I did not accept 
it until I had the full concurrence of his 
late Majesty, George 4th, who not only 
said to me, that he should be glad J did 
accept it, but that he knew that it was in 
good hands. Upon that I accepted it, 
and I appeal to every Orangeman, either 
in this country or in Ireland, if I have not 
been a zealous, true, and honest Orange- 
man, 


| 
| 
| 
: | 
j 
| 
| 





What are the fundamental prin- | 


ciples of Orangeism ? “ Fear God ; honour | 


the King.” I cannot give a stronger proo 
that I have been true to my principles, 
than that, even prior to the information 
given me by Lord John Russell, I had 
already come to theresolution of complying 
with the Resolution of the House of Com- 
mons. At the time I first became Grand 
Master of the Orange Societies, circum- 
stances were widely different from what 
they now are. Your Lordships must re- 
member all the changes that have taken 
place since 1827, when I was first ap- 
pointed Grand Master. Your Lordships 


f; throughout the 


know that there never was a more strong | 
or firm supporter of the Protestant interest | 


than the individual who is now addressing 
you, and I became Grand Master solely 
with the object of supporting the Pro- 
testant cause in Ireland —a cause which | 
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| danger. It is my feeling, and | am con- 
vinced of it. I would have done every- 
thine in my power to keep the Protestants 
of Ireland and England together. That 
was the sole and only object that I had at 
heart, and from the moment that I heard 
that his Majesty had discountenanced the 
Orange Lodges, it was my duty, strict to 
my principles, to give up that which I 
thoucht was dis: approved of. At the same 
time I say that I never shall change those 

principles. I declare, my Lords, that I 
look upon the Protestant cause in Ireland 
to be 0a the greatest danger; and more- 
over, my Lords, you must excuse me for 
saying, “that I am equally afraid of the 
Protestant cause in this country. I beg 
distinctly to say, that I mean nothing 
personal; but when I come to see the 
things that have taken place within the 
last three weeks, I must say, that [ think 
there is not a Protestant in this country 
who must not feel alarm. After what has 
been stated, I shall not detain your Lord- 
ships longer, except to say, that I will 
never flinch from the support of the Pro- 
testant interest. 

Lord Wynford wished to vindicate 
himself from the charges brought against 
him, and at the time could not 
help treating them with the contempt 
which they deserved. His connexion with 
the Orange Lodges was a short one. He 
became a member about three years ago, 
He was told by the illustrious Duke, who 
for many years had honoured him with 
his friendship, that the object of the 
Lodge was to inculcatetrue loyal principles, 
and to support the Protestant interest 
kingdom. He 
there were any secrets or oaths, and was 
told there were not, and then said that 
he had no objection to become an Orange- 
man. He had attended the lodge but 
three times, and was ready to declare, 
upon his honour, that upon no one oceca- 
sion had he ever heard principles incon- 
sistent with that which was the foundation 
of Orange Institutions, viz. the principle 
of supporting the illustrious family now 
upon the Throne. He had been wickedly 
and infamously charged in another place 
with conspiring with his noble Friend, who 
sat behind him, (Lord Kenyon) to change 
the succession to the Throne. Their 
Lordships would naturally that 
such a charge would be made upon some 
caused the 
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be examined, and no such letter was to 
be found upon which the charge was 
made. He should like to know how any 
person could excuse himself for charging 
another with treason against the country, 
merely upon a letter, which he knew could 
not be proved, and dared not avow the 
source from which it was obtained. If 
that person would say where he had ob- 
tained it, then he would tell some other 
secrets which that person was informed of, 
but which the world did not know. The 
letter of Colonel Fairman was written full 
seven months before he wasan Orange-man, 
and before he had any idea of becoming an 
Orangeman. [The noble Lord read the let- 
ter.] He knew that from the honest manly 
course which the illustrious Duke had 
always pursued, in support of those prin- 
ciples which he had ever avowed, it was 
not unlikely that in a mixed company 
he would meet with enemies, and that if 
any indiscreet man had proposed the 
health of the illustrious Duke in such a 
company, it was not unlikely that it would 
have been turned to bad purposes. Re- 
membering the duty which he owed to 
the family of the illustrious Duke, not 
only as a subject, but as an individual, he 
told Colonel Fairman not to make this 
appeal, except in the presence of those 
whom he knew would answer it in the 
manner in which it ought to be answered. 
Upon this was founded the charge of 
high treason against him. It might be 
possible that an individual entertained 
angry feelings against him, and he (Lord 
Wynford) knew that individual did enter- 
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tain angry feelings, but it was not he who | 


placed that individual in the situation in 
which he was placed. The angry feelings 
which that person entertained towards 
him (Lord Wynford) no doubt, worked 
him up to put the construction which he 
did upon the letter. He (Lord Wynford) 
might have written a great number of 
absurd letters, but he was sure that no 
man whose mind was not perverted by 
some sense of supposed injury could pos- 
sibly have put the wicked construction 
which was put upon these letters. As to 
Orange Lodges in the army, he denied 
that he had ever been present on an 
occasion when Orange Lodges in the army 
were proposed. There was some talk 


about establishing an Orange Lodge at | 


Rome, but, most unquestionably, he had 
vo hand in that. The first time he heard 
of Orange Lodges in the army was from 
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the letter of the illustrious Duke, and he 
(Lord Wynford) was the person who pro- 
posed a vote of thanks to him for having, 
after the Commander-in-Chief’s order had 
been issued, put an end to these Orange 
Lodges. 

The Duke of Cumberland: TI never did 
consent to an Orange lodge in the army. 
On the contrary, when it was proposed to 
me that Orange Lodges should be insti- 
tuted in the army, 1 distinctly said, that 
according to my military principles, no 
Lodge ought to exist either in the army or 
navy. 

Lord Wynford thought that some had 
been instituted. He was a party to a 
resolution that no officer of the society 
should ever think of instituting an Orange 
Lodge in any regiment or ship of war; 
because they all thought that, notwith- 
standing the principles inculcated by 
Orange Lodges were such as were calcu- 
lated to make men good subjects, the 
institution was unfit for the discipline of 
the army. 

The Earl of Roden was desirous of 
addressing their Lordships upon the pre- 
sent, and he would say one of the most 
important occasions, upon which he had 
ever felt himself called upon to address 
the House. He was fully sensible of the 
responsibility of the situation in which he 
stood, and of the duty he owed to those 
with whom he was connected. He could 
not but express his sincere gratitude to 
the noble Lord, the Marquess of London- 
derry, for having postponed his motion, 
and thereby afforded him (Lord Roden) 
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an opportunity of addressing the House. 
| Connected as he had been, for some years, 
‘with the Orange institution of Ireland— 
well acquainted as he was with those prin- 
ciples upon which it had been established, 
and sincerely attached as he must be to 
ithe sacred cause which it had espoused, 
he should indeed lament that any oppor- 
tunity should have been given to any in- 
dividual to enter upon any subject con- 
nected with the interests of this society, 
or of misrepresenting what its objects 
were, if he were not to be present, in 
order to answer them. But no such mis- 
representations, no such insinuations, had 
i been made by any noble Lord within 
; those walls. ‘There had not been, and 
with truth there could not be, any insinu- 
‘ation made against the honour, the inte- 
grity, or the loyalty of the Orange insti- 
tution of Ireland, There however might 
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be, and he was free to admit that there | for the proof of that attachment, in which 


was, very great difference of opinion 
amongst many excellent and valuable 
men as to the expediency of having such 
an institution in existence. While that 
might have been the case with respect to 
their Lordships’ House, there had been 
elsewhere charges brought against that 
institution, which he would venture to 
assert were as strongly marked by vulgar 
abuse as they were conspicuous for their 

malignity and falsehood. Such statements 
as had gone forth through the medium of 
the public press—he would not say from 
whom, or from what quarter—never were 
surpassed in falsehood and malignity. He 
should occupy more of their Lordships’ 
time than became him, were he to vo 
through these charges verbatim et sertatin, 
but there was one, althouch it had been 
alluded to by the illustrious Duke, as 
well as the noble Lord who spoke last, to 
which, notwithstanding, he must also take 


the liberty of referriug, as a member of 


the loyal Orange institution in Ireland. 
It had been stated—had gone the round 
of all the public prints, and had been 
asserted with such a degree of effront- 
ery as to have gained it the belief, not 
only of the ignorant, but of well-informed 
men—that it was the intention, not only 
of the noble Lord and the illustrious 
Duke, but of the Orange society itself, 
to endeavour to change the succession to 
the throne of these realms. He really did 
not imagine that such a ridiculous idea 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





could have been harboured in the mind of | 


any man possessing the least claim to 


common sense, or having one grain of 
common honesty in his composition. If 
he could have supposed such a thing pos- | 


sible, would it not have been his duty, 


and would he not have felt himself called | 


upon, in common justice, to claim from 


their Lordships the appointment of a Com. | 


mittee up-stairs to examine upon oath 
into these charges, and upon oath to prove 
triumphantly that they were infamous 
calumnies? It was not, however, fs 
him to stand up in the House of Lodi, 


| from the brotherhood of the Orange society 


order to establish the loyalty of the Pri ro- | 


testants of Ireland. I[t was not for him, 
at that time of day, to claim from their 
Lordships an acknowledgment of the at- 
tachment, fidelity, and loyalty of the Pro- 
testants of Ireland to their various sove- 
reigns, from the reign of Elizabeth down 
to the present period. He was able to 
refer them to the history of the couutry 


their Lordships would find a record of 


their achievements inscribed in ¢ very line 
of it. If it were necessary, he could also 
refer their Lordships to more modern 
times. In fact, in every period they woul 
tind, whatever might be the question, 


whether the support of the British inter- 


— 


ests, or the preservation of the legislative 
Union between the two countries—whe- 
ther it was in the year 1793, that of 1798, 
the vear 1803, or whether it was ata more 
recent di ite, no Mm itter at what tin C. OF 
upon what occasion, provided the int 

of the British emp a were assatled—tli 
Orangemen of Ireland threw themselves 
into the breach, and we re the first to sa- 
crifice all they possessed, in order to prove 
of thei 1 € ith 0 





the sincerity f allegiance to 
the heirs of the House of Hanover. He 
was induced to make these statements in 
consequence of the vile accusations which 


had been made against that loyal body, 
and now he would beg leave toask fora 
moment who were their accusers? They 
were individuals who were sworn to protect 
the Protestant church in Ireland, and who 
were, notwithstanding, doing all they could 
to undermine it, and to starve the cl rgy 
who were the ministers of that church. 
Who were their assailants upon that head? 
Whi, those very demagogues who a short 
time azo were fay whing and flattering those 
Orangemen whom they were now anxious 
to destroy, but whom the y were then en- 
deavouring to induce to a them fora 
repeal of the Union. But they found 
those Orangemen too loyal to thei 
cause. They found that they would not 
listen to the suggestions of their pretended 
friends, because they well knew that th 

proposition meant n¢ thing short of a dis- 
memnberment of the British empire. Again, 
he asked, who were their slanderers ? 
Those very agitators who knew the powe1 
and the moral worth of the Protestants of 
Ireland—who were aware of the power 
which the Protestant cause had received 


and who found that the members of that 
society wer ‘ ad aver had |] . tha it 
society were, and ever had been, the in 


| : ‘ ; ‘ 
| surmountable barrier to their revolutionary 


intentions. He remembered having heard 
it said, that in ancient times, when one 
had done Rome a service, and was falsely 
accused, he pointed to the Capitol, thereby 


} 
l 


calling forth the recollection of his deeds, 


which constituted a suflicient answer to 


| the charge which had been made agatst 
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him, and so with the Protestants of Ire- 


land. They, however, could do more; 
they could justly say, that they had served 
their country in its deepest peril, and in 
corroboration of the fact, point to the 
province of Ulster, and give an answer to 
the calumnies circulated by their enemies, 
in the tranquillity and prosperityofthatPro- 
testant portion ofthe country. He was speak- 
ing warmly on the subject, but he also felt 
varmly. He was ready to admit, that the 
Orange institution, or any such institution, 
using secret or consisting of any 
affiliated members, was not desirable to be 
maintained in any country which could 
be considered in a wholesome state, or in 
which life and property could be said to 
meet with a just protection, and in which 
the Executive was found to deal out with 
an impartial hand the favours that 
belonged to the Government. In sucha 
country he readily admitted that an insti- 
tution of the nature of the Orange society 
in Ireland might not have a_ beneficial 
tendency. But could that be said of 
Ireland 2. Was the law vindicated there ? 
No such thing. It lay a dead letter upon 
the statute-book. Were, then, the lives 
or the property of his Majesty’s loyal Pro- 
testant subjects in Ireland safe, or were 
they protected by the Government of 
the country? In answer, he would refer 

their Lords hips to the murders which were 
daily occurring, as appeared by the news- 
papers, and to the state of the Protestant 
clergy. What were the scenes continually 
presenting themselves to public attention ? 
They were scenes which plainly indicated 
the want of protection to life and property 
in Ircland; even the common process- 
servers were not safe from the hand of the 
assassin, who thus prevented the establish- 
ing of legal rights. He would refer their 
Lordships, as an instance, to the case of 
Mr. Beresford, by whom an application to 
the Executive forthe protection of a process- 
server was made. The necessary aid, 
however, was refused, the consequence of 
which that the process-server was 
murdered. There were many cases of this 
kind, in which were contained grave and 
weighty charges against the Gevernme nt 
of Ireland—charges which he hoped the 
noble Lord (Pl unkett), when he should 
stand up in his place in that House, would 
explain. The policy of the Irish Govern- 
ment towards the radical party in_ that 


signs, 


was 


country would be found to be nothing more 
than 


a sop to Cerberus; for, Instead of 
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pacifying them, it would more than any- 
thing else that could be adopted, have the 
effect of urging them on. The Protestants 
of the country conceived, and justly con- 
ceived, that they were left to themselves. 
The first impulse of nature taught them to 
awaken to their own preservation, and, on 
finding themselves deserted, they naturally 
became united ; and unless their Lordships 
were prepared to see the dismemberment of 
the empire at large, they would be cbliged 
totake some other means than those now 
in operation for the prevention of so woeful 
and calamitous an event. The noble Vis- 
count, when speaking of the Orange 
Society, did not seem to be aware of the 
feeling that existed amongst the lower 
classes of Protestants connected with that 
institution in Ireland, in consequence of 
the course his Government was pursuing. 
Neither, perhaps, was the noble Viscount 
aware that the Orange institution had its 
origin amongst the humbler classes, and 
that it was on account of other societies 
having beew first established, and on ac- 
count of the great depredations those 
societies continued to commit upon the 
Protestants of the day, that they deemed 
it necessary to establish in their defence the 
Orange institution. That institution had 
“ ¢rown with its growth,” and gradually 
increased in the affections of the people. 
The Government, by adopting the course 
mentioned in his Majesty’s reply, would, 
in his opinion, set an example, and adopt 
a precedent which before long might be 
brought against their Lordships’own House; 
nay, even to the destruction of the Consti- 
tution itself. He could not avoid saying 
that his Majesty’s Ministers would have 
pursued a much more fair and regular 
course had they brought forward a Bill on 
the subject of the Orange society. It was 
now five years since he had joined the 
institution, and he did so because he per- 
ceived at the time that the Orange societies 
were most calculated to preserve and 
maintain Protestant interests in Ireland. 
He still thought similarly ; he still thought 
them of the greatest utility to the country; 
but, asa loyal subject, he was ready to 
attend to any wish which his Sovereign 
might express. He at the same time 
thought that his Majesty’s Ministers had 
given his Majesty very bad advice indeed, 
when they advised him to give such an an- 
swer to the House of Commons’ address ; 
but, as he said before, it was the sincere 
wish of his heart to bow to his Majesty’s 
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decision, whatever it might be. He did 
not know whether their Lordships were 
aware that no one individual had the power 
to dissolve the Orange institution, but such 
was the fact. That power rested solely in 
the Grand Orange Lodge, upon being duly 
and properly convened forthe purpose. A 
meeting of that Lodge was now convened 
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entertain a stronger sense of satisfaction 
than he did at the determination at which 
the noble Lord had arrived, with 

to the course which he should pu 
the meeting of the Orange Lodges in Ire- 
land; but he could not help expressin 


A 


respect 


sue at 





for the 14th of next month, to take into | 


consideration what course ought to be pur- 


sued under the present exigencies of the | 


} . 
| Lordships, 


society, and he conceived the besi moie | 
in which he could evince his allegiance to | 


his Sovereign, his attachment to his 


brethren, and his duty to his country, | 


would be in attending that meeting in 
person, and expressing his sentiments, 
whatever they might be, upon the subject. 
Their Lordships could not possibly under- 
stand the nature of the union which existed 
between the members of the Orange so- 
ciety. It was an union of affection and 
brotherhood, which he could not undertake 
to describe. That brotherhood might 
cease—it probably would cease —but he 
trusted the principles upon which it bad 
been founded never would. I[t was well 
for those who could look beyond the politics 
of time, and see over all such transactions 
a great master-hand causing all things to 
work together for good, according to the 
counsel of his own will; and he trusted 
that his Protestant brethren in Ireland 
would remember, under all the trials to 
which they were now subjected, and to 
which they might still be exposed, the 
source whence their former deliverances 
had arisen, and the power of that Provi- 
dence who had so often manifested his care 
over them for the sake of his own righteous 
cause. He should fee! it his duty, as he 
had said, to attend the meeting of the I4th 
f April, when he should declare that line 
of conduct which, desirous as he was to 
secure the tranquillity and promote the 
best interests of the country, he was anx- 
ious to adopt. What the effect of his 
recommendation might be he could not, of 
course, pretend to say; but he knew the 
affection which his Protestant brethren had 
towards him, for which he owed them a 
debt of gratitude he never could repay, 
and which should never cease to be felt and 
owned while life itself remained. Having 
said thus much in vindication of his own 





conduct, he hoped their Lordships would 
forgive him for taking up so much of their | 
time on the present occasion. 


upon. 


| which followed his noble Friend’s 
Lord Plunkett observed, no one could | sition, 


his regret that the noble Lord, having most 
properly arrived at that mn, bad, 
in a great part of the address made to their 
introduced topies which he 
considered most unnecessary, and which, 
though they might not be intended for such 
a purpose, were, nevertheless, 
lated to prevent that advice which the 
noble Earl had ultimately determined to 


conelusi 


well caleu- 


give to the body from being so efficacious 
as if they had not been so strongly dwelt 
It was quite fair for every person 
belonging to that association to feel an 
anxiety to state the motives, a 
the opinions by which he is actuated in 
coming to the conclusion of dissolving this 
society. It was a great mistake to suppose 
that any person interested in the 


Ireland, or the welfare 
could feel disposed to act 


as either to entertain or express any s nti 
ment of triumph at the dissolution of the 
society. It wa no less a mistake to 
imagine that the dissolution was the result 
of a trial of strength bet 1 Protestants 


and Roman Catholies. The resolutions 


| addressed to the Throne by the House cf 


Commons were passed by a Protestant 
| House of Commons—-nine-tenths of the 
| Members belonging to which were Protest- 
ants, and not one-tenth of which recog- 


nised the Roman Catholic religion. He 
considered the dissolution of Orange Lodge 
as the triumph, not Catholi 
over Protestants, but he looked on it as 
the triumph of Protestants and Catholies, 
as well as of the law itself, over an insti- 
tution which had for its open and professed 
object the subversion of the law. It could 
not be expected that he should enter into 
a discussion of all the topics which the 
noble Lord had introduced, in his opinion, 
most unnecessarily into his speech, or at 
all to refer to the spirit and temper in 
which the noble Lord had alluded to the 
course pursued by a noble Triend of his 
(Lord John Russell), and the wise, states- 
manlike, just, and successful manner in 
which he proposed the settlement of this 
important question, Te was most unwil- 
ling to disturb the unanimity of feeling 
propo 
There was certainly no praise too 
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of Roman 
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great to bestow upon those who belonged 
to this society, and who constituted, he 
believed, a large proportion of its numbers, 
who acceded to the resolution for its sup- 
pression. fle had ever been, since the 
first institution of this association, a 
determined opponent of it; but never at 
any time, or upon any oceasion, had he 
ever disparaged the motives of the great 
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proportion of the honourable and respect- | 


able persons who belonged to it. They 


had, in his opinion, been acting under | 


very mistaken views, and under very strong 
and unfounded prejudices, but never bad 


he attributed to the great majority of those | 
'to look around them before they adopted 


who had entered into that association, any 
unworthy or dishonourable motives. He 


believed it was their conscientious opinion | 


—a very mistaken opinion as he conceived 
—that they were supporting by their con- 
federacy the Protestant interest. If he 
could not give the Orangemen the praise of 
wisdom and diveretion 1 

ings, he most willingly 
scribed their sense of propricty and 
honour. Hecould not believe that such 
men could fora moment entertain so wild 
and frantic a scheme as the disturbaice of 
the succession; but absolving them alto- 
gether from such a suspicion, they could 
not be considered as relieved from the 
charge of allying themselves to an institu- 
tion which was pernicious to the best 
interests of the country. It appeared to 
most erroneous to suppose that the 
objection to this society rested merely on 
the fact of its using secret signs, and of 
its being capable of being converted to the 
purposes of outrage and disturbance. The 
objection to this association was, that it 
was an exclusively religious society, a 
society calculated to oppose interminably 
the Protestant interest in Ireland to the 
Roman Catholic interest, and to divide 
the people in that country into two hostile 
and unrelenting factions, instead of being 
united in one body. That was the true 
principle on which this society was put 
down. He bailed the resolutions which 
embodied that principle as affording at 
least the possible return of peace and tran- 
quillity to Ireland; but if the principle of 
exclusion on the part of a proportion of 
the Protestants against the Roman Catho- 
lics were not abandoned, he frankly owned 
that little good would arise from the efforts 
which had already been made to put an 
end to such a system. ‘The value—the 
whole value, in his eyes, of the dissolution 
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of this society, was the prospect it afforded 
of restoring harmony to Ireland. He 
might, perhaps, be sanguine in his ex- 
pectatious—after the warmth of feeling 
exhibited by the noble Lords opposite, he 
was certainly not so sanguine as he had 
previously been: but he did still entertain a 
strong hope that the prospect of returning 
tranquillity and happiness to Ireland was 
at length opened to their view. The noble 
Earl, amongst those observations which 
might, perhaps, have been better omitted 
in his address, had assumed, that Protest- 
antism in Ireland was commensurate with 
Orangeism. He begged their Lordships 


such a conclusion, when, if they did so, 
they would see that there were Protestants, 
some of the most respectable persons in 
Ireland, men who stood the highest in 
rank amongst the inhabitants of the 


'country, and the most established, in the 


and readily sub- | 
enemies to these Orange associations. — 





opinion of Protestants, for their religious 
sincerity and zeal, who were decided 
Nothing, therefore, could be further from 
the fact, that the Roman Catholic party 
alone was arrayed in hostility to these 
proceedings. Now, as to the origin of 
this association: it took its rise in an 
opposition to the necessity which had 
become imperative, of governing Ireland, 
not for the purposes of upholding the 
ascendancy of any class, but for the good 
of the whole people. From the first 
moment of the agitation of the question, 
the body opposed itself to the measure of 
Catholic Emancipation, They might have 
been perfectly right. —[The Duke of 
Cumberland: Hear! hear !|— The il- 
lustrious Duke might be perfectly mght 
in his opinion of the impolicy of that 
measure. He was happy to have the good 
fortune of entirely going along with the 
illustrious Duke in his statement of the 
view taken by the illustrious Duke of 
that question. So far from misrepre- 
senting, he was glad to perceive that 
he had stated fairly, and, he hoped, 
respectfully—and certainly without mean- 
ing to disparage the illustrious Duke’s mo- 
tives, for he believed he was perfectly 
conscientious in the opinions which he 
entertained—the sentiments which the il- 
lustrious Duke felt and expressed on that 
measure. But the illustrious Duke could 
not deny that the origin of the’society was, 
that Roman Catholics should not be ad- 
mitted to equal rights with their Protes- 
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tant fellow subjects. The association was 
formed on that principle—it had been 
continued on that principle; and at this 
moment (continued the noble and learned 
Lord), I am quite satisfied that if the assent 
of the illustrious Duke were the only thing 
necessary to bring about such a consum- 
mation—if such an event depende! upon 
him, and could be effected by his wish, he 
could easily believe that he would most 
readily and cheerfully abolish all that has 
been attained, and overturn the whole 
fabric of which Catholic Ewancipation 
formed the foundation. Now the illustri- 
ous Duke was, and is, entitled to hold his 
own opinions upon that subject; but the 
House of Lords, the House of Commons, 
and the King himself, did not happen to 
coincide with the illustrious Duke, but all 
were compelled to acknowledge that the 
time for assenting to the measure had ar- 
rived: there was a moral necessity grow- 
ing out of the state of men’s opinions to 
pass that measure, and any man must be 
insensible to what went on in the world, 
who still adhered to opinions opposed to 
that concession, I say, then, that this 
Orange Society was formed on a principle 
which the absolute necessity of the times 
compelled the popular mind to abandon. 
Iam sorry that an illustrious Duke (the 
Duke of Wellington) is not present; for 
illustrious I may call him, with reference 
both to his exploits in the field and his 
rank in the country—for if he were here | 
should have his sanction of, and concur- 
rence in, the declaration that the origina] 
principle on which this society was founded, 
cannot be sustained by any man who knows 
what is passing in the country, and reflects 
upon the consequences of blindly oppos- 
ing the unconquerable determination of a 
people. The principle of this association 
is one for rendering ineffectual what the 
Legislature in its wisdom thought it ne- 
cessary to adopt; for it amounts to this 
declaration—‘* The Roman Catholic, in 
the name and letter of the law, is admitted 
to a participation of civil rights and privi- 
leges ; yet by our association, and by our 
physical strength and power in the coun- 
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try, we shall prevent the provisions of the 
law from being carried into operation.” | 
The noble and learned Lord then pro- | 
ceeded to say, that the value of the reso- | 
lutions of the House of Commons, and of 
the declaration from the Throne, was, that 
the people of Ireland should be free, and 
that the whole people should have equal 
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civil privileges, in fact as well as in law, 
It was certainly honourable to those noble 
and illustrious persons themselves, exer- 
cising the high authority which they did 
with their brethren, to recommend the dis- 
solution of this association, in accordance 
with the wish of the Throne; but how 
short-sighted or inconsistent it was, in 
some at least of that body, to accede to 
its extinction, and yet recommend the con- 
tinuance of the principle on which it was 
founded, and thereby perpetuate the 
chiefs which they appeared desirous to 
abolish? “ My Lord (continued the no- 
ble and learned Lord), what I mean to say 
is this—that if you hold out to the people 
of lreland—Protestant and Catholic—that 
equal privileges are not honestly and per- 
fectiy to be communicated to both, you 
hold out a priuciple on which it ts tupos- 
sible the country can ! {The 
Duke of Cumberland: 1 don’t deny that.] 
Oh, then, I see the illustrious Duke and I 
are, after all, about to arrive at the same 
conclusion. The illustrious Duke ts about 
to give in his adhesion to the prineiple 
which I have laid down, and depa:t from 
the representation which I gave of his opi- 
nions (and which he so heartily cheered) 


mlis- 


=. 9 > 
} be voverned. 


on the question of Catholic Emancipation. 
Now, does the illustrious Duke admit, that 


the principle on which the Government of 
Ireland should be conducted, and the law 


applied, is the principle of equal right to 
the whole of the people? [The Duke of 
Cumberland: 1 agree to that. Let 
Government do so.] Well, then, as 
are now at length agreed as to what should 
be the object of the Government, we have 
next to consider by what means it is to 
be obtained. At all events, the illustrious 
Duke admits, and after his announcement 
of his concurrence in it, [ am inclined to 
think that no one will now be found ready 
to dispute the guiding principle on which 
the Irish Government should be conducted, 
namely, that it should fairly carry the in- 
tentions of the Legislature into eliect, and 
give, in fact, and truth, equal laws and 
rights to all the people of Ireland, with- 
out any religious distinction. That, my 
Lords, is a fair principle; I claim no more 
—I desire no more. I believe that no re- 
spectable portion of the Roman Catholics 
desire more. But the illustrious Duke 
says, “ Let that be done.” How? By 
the only means in which it can be effected 
—by the arm of the law and the authority 
of the Government of the country. And 
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here I am brought back into what I think 
was very unnecessarily introduced into the 
present discussion, and what I can’t but 
say appears to me to be the principal ob- 
ject of that discussion, particularly on the 
part of the noble Lord who spoke last, and 
who, not contenting himself either with 
the vindication of his own honour, for 
seeking an opportunity of making which 
he was entitled to every praise, or confin- 
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ing himself to the vindication of the ho- | 
nour of those who were originally engaged | 
in this society, thought proper to take that | 


occasion for bringing forward a series of 
vague, general, most unjust, and 
founded charges against the Government 
of Ireland. 
way of dealing with the present question, 
Is it fair or reasonable to call on my noble 
Friend at the head of his Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, or any person connected with 
the Government, to go, upon such a mo- 
tion as the present, into a general vindica- 
tion of the Government of Ireland, with 
respect to the administration of the laws 


and the disposition of its patronage? No- | 


thing can be easier than to apply harsh 
epithets to a Government—to say that it 


is unjust and partial—that it has aban- | 


doned one interest, and that its favour 
runs exclusively in a particular channel ; 
and when I had the honour 


here, I found a storm, upon this topic, 
rising in every direction: I heard of no- 
thing but the gross abuses of the Irish 
Government—of the various acts which 
they had committed—the things which 
they had done, and which they should 
have left undone, and the things which 
they should have done, but which they 
had neglected to do. One more serious 


charge, however, against them was, that | 


they had neglected the Protestant interest. 


But I have not heard any distinct act of | 


omission or commission on the part of the 
Trish Government. And I now challenge 
any one to bring any distinct accusation 
against that Government; and if l am not 
grossly misinformed there can, and there 
shall be, given to it the most distinct, ex- 
plicit, and satisfactory answer. My Lords, 
I will not condescend to enter into an in- 
quiry into the conduct of particular indi- 
viduals who are represented as the general 
masters of the Government of Ireland. 
The only question which can be 
with reference to the supposed subservi- 
ency of the Government, is not whether 
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they have availed themselves of the ser- 
vices of those whose support they have the 
honour to receive, but whether they have 
in any instance sacrificed their own prin- 
ciples in order to procure that support. 
I boldly say—and I challenge investiga- 
tion—that no proofs can be adduced of 
their having so yielded in any one instance, 
The ludicrous charges brought against the 
Government are really the greatest triumph 
which it can have over its opponents, for 
after all the anxiety to detect their errors, 
/ and to show that they have violated every 
| principle of the constitution, the only spe- 
cific charge alleged against it is Lord 
| Mulgrave having invited Mr. O’Connell 
'to dinner. I[t is really a thing to oc- 
| cupy a page in history, and after-ages 
are to read it with astonishment, that on 
such a day in January, 1836, Lord Mul- 
grave sent to his aide-de-camp to wait on 
Mr. O’Connell to ask him to dinner in 
Dublin Castle.” This charge was one too 
frivolous to notice, and from which the 
noble Marquis alluded to has already 
been exculpated, even in the opinion of 
| the hon, and learned Gentleman, who had 
upon a former occasion brought the accusa- 
tion against him. I again repel the charge 
made on the Tish Government. 1 give a 
direct and positive denial to all charges 
which are general and vague. Mr, O’Con- 
nell, Mr. O’Connell, Mr. O’Connell! No 
other name is mentioned at present by 
those opposedtothe Government. Why,my 
Lords, Mr. O’Connell possesses more in- 
fluence than he himself, as he has feelingly 
stated ought to possess, or than any man 
ought to enjoy. But how has he become 
possessed of it? Why, my Lords, every 
| grievance that you leave unredressed— 
every unjust attack on the privileges of 
the people (no matter what may be their 
religious belief)—every declaration that 
you make, that the same laws shall not be 
administered in spiritand effect to all classes 
is but adding strength to the influence of 
that individual. fam not disposed to deny 
that the extent of influence is most con- 
demnatory of the state of society in which 
it can be obtained; but, my Lords, Mr. 
O'Connell is rendering services to Ireland 
which are beyond all calculation. I have 
-never known Ireland in such a state of 

tranquillity as at this moment. Would 
/any Government, in their senses, reject 
the support of such an influential indivi- 
dual when he offers them his services ? 
; Have former Governments acted on the 
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principle which is now so dogmatically 
laid down? Has the noble Duke, who 
was at one time at the head of the Go- 
vernment of this country, and who has 
since been the leader of the association— 
has he refused to take the assistance of indi- 
viduals, unless they exactly coincided with 
him in political opinions? Why had he 
taken the assistance of the noble Marquis? 
Why had he taken the assistance of persons 
friendly to a system of reform, he himself 
being directly opposed to it? But it is said 
that Mr.O’Connell has notexpressed proper 
opinions of your Lordships’ House and of 
your Lordships as individuals. My Lords, 
is it the duty of the Government to keep 
a kind of register of the expressions of all 
public men, with a view of determining 
what exactly should be the temper dis- 
played by each individual, and the lan- 
guage in which his thoughts should be 
clothed, so as to fix a standard according 
to which the support of a public man 
might be received? It was my fate to 
meet on many occasions at the tables of 
Lords-Lieutenant, Dr. Duigenan; and yet 
there was no langu: age of vituperation and 
of abuse which he had not at one time or 
other lavished sometimes on the Govern- 
ment, and at other times on those opposed 
to it. I, however, never heard a formal 
charge brought: againstany Lord-Lieutenant 
for having asked that individual to dine. 
It is said that the Government have deter- 
mined that all persons who belonged to 
Orange Lodges are to be deprived of all ac- 
cess to public offices of trust. Nosuch prin- 
ciple was ever laid down by the Government. 
The principle which has been laid down 
is, that after a Committee of the House of 
Commons has made their report, and after 
it has been ascertained by that report what 
the nature of Orange Lodges is, that any 
person who made application to be ap- 
pointed to any new office of Government 
or magistracy should not be admitted until 
he declared that he was no longer a mem- 
ber of an Orange Association. But, my 
Lords, I have myself, in several instances, 
acting with the concurrence of the Execu- 
tive Government, declined appointing an 
individual, until I ascertained first, whether 
he was a member of an Orange Lodge, 
and next, whether he meant to continue to 
be so. But to say, that because men 
have been members of Orange Lodges 
that they are never afterwards to be ad- 
mitted to offices of trust and magistracy 
is a principle which has never keen acted 
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on or supposed to be proper. Though 


I am sorry to introduce so invidious a 
topic, I am obliged to observe that the 
appointments of Protestants made by the 
Irish Government, bear a fair proportion 
to those of Roman Catholics. One judge 
has been appointed, and he is a Protestant. 
I observe a number of assistant barristers 
have also been appointed. I can repeat 
the names of three or four who are Pro- 
testants. There are, perhaps, an equal 
number of Roman Catholics. But Ido 
not believe that any inquiry was ever 
made, or question asked, as to whether 
these individuals were Protestants or Ro- 
man Catholics. But the noble Lords op- 
posite say, ‘* Tis true these individuals are 
not Papists, but they are political Papists, 
because they are friendly to the claims of 
the Catholics.” So that here is a Govern- 
ment founded on liberal principles, which, 
unless it appoints persons of opposite opi- 
nions to their own, is charged with con- 
ferring its patronage on religious or political 
Papists. I conclude by reiterating the 
challenge which I have before given, that 
ifany specific charge of misconduct can 
be brought forward, either in refusing as- 
sistance to any clergyman in the prosecu- 
tion of his just right, or withholding the 
requisite protection of Protestant property, 
let it be made, and I take upon myself to 
say, it shall be satisfactorily answered. 
With respect to the particular instance to 
which the noble Lord alluded, that has 
been already sufficiently explained. The 
present Irish Government refused to give 
eflect to a commission of rebellion in ac- 
cordance with the practice of every Govern- 
ment since the year 1822, and amongst 
them of that of Lord Haddington. The 
noble and learned Lord concluded by ex- 
pressing a hope that when the noble 
Lord had time to reflect, between the 
present time and the meeting of the 
association on the 11th April, his speech 
would be more calculated to produce the 
effect which he seemed desirous to attain, 
than the greater portion of his address on 
the present occasion. 

The Earl of Winchilsea said, that as the 
noble Lord had referred to Catholic Eman- 
cipation, and the necessity of conciliating 
the Catholics, he (the Earl of Winchilsea) 
would beg leave to tell him that Emancipa- 
tion had failed to produce the good ex- 
pected from it, and now announced to 

have flowed from it. So far from 
Emancipation having diminished crime, 
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crime had increased since the passing of 
that measure. He could prove the fact 
from documents. His object however in 
rising was to express his entire disapproba- 
tion at the suppression of the Orange so- 
ciety. He would allow that the friends 
of the institution in the other House acted 
wisely in not opposing the resolution which 
was directed against the society. It was true 
they made great sacrifices, but they were 
in a difficult position, and they proved 
their loyalty by coming to that decision. 
There were five or six other societies bound 
by illegal oaths. Why were not these in- 
cluded in a resolution? If the Orange 
societies weve illegal, why did not the 
noble Viscount enforce the law against 
them? and, if they were legal, why restrict 
the liberty of the subject by their wanton 
suppression? The exercise of the power 
of the Crown, as advised by Ministers, was 
a Bill of pains, though not of penalties. 
The noble Viscount should, if he wished to 
do an act of impartial justice, at once 
bring in a Bill declaring all secret societies 
illegal. He hoped the society would follow 
the advice of its leaders, and disperse ; but, 
at the same time, he hoped they would 
never forget what was due to the main- 
tenance of the Protestant institutions of 
the empire, or desert their principles. 

Lord Hatherton maintained that the 
address to the Crown from the House of 
Commons on the subject of Orange socie- 
ties, in consequence of which they had 
been abolished, was not unconstitutional, 
being justified by precedent. He referred 
to the proceedings in the year 1807 upon 
the Reversion Bill, which bad been sent up 
to the House of Lords by the Commons, 
but which the Lords refused to pass. The 
consequence was, that the House of Com- 
mons immediately voted an address to the 
Crown, praying that it would not give any 
places in reversion for six weeks after the 
next meeting of Parliament. Now this 
was a much stronger step than that taken 
on the present occasion, being the usurpa- 
tion of a sort of temporary legislation 
which, perhaps, might fairly be conceived 
contrary to the spit of our Constitution. 
He was rejoiced to find that the opinion of 
the House of Commons had been acted 
upon on the present occasion. He much 
preferred to see these institutions put an 
end to by the moral influence of society 
than by compulsory means, The evil was 
not confined to themselves; the existence 
of one class of political societies called up 
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others of a different complexion, and the 
consequence was that law was trampled 
under foot, and property destroyed, or ren- 
dered precarious and valueless. In order 
to show to what an extent the spirit of party 
had prevailed hitherto in the disposition of 
Government patronage in Ireland, he would 
merely trouble the House with a brief state- 
ment of a few of tle appointments as he 
found them distributed on going over to 
Ireland in the year 1833, On the ordi- 
nary commission of the peace there were 
2,668 persons of whom only 292 were 
Roman Catholics; police magistrates 
twenty-five, of whom two were Roman 
Catholics; sub-inspectors of police 216, 
of which twenty-two were Roman Catholics; 
town councillors thirty-four, of which two 
were Roman Catholics; lieutenants of 
counties thirty-two, of which two were 
Roman Catholics; assistant barristers 
thirty-two, of which there were three Ro- 
man Catholics. Such was the state of the 
case in 1833, when he went over to Ireland. 
If the noble Lord now the representative 
of his Majesty in that country came into 
office, finding a slight reduction of this 
glaring inequality and favouritism, which 
he believed might have been the case, he 
trusted that the noble Lord would be 
stimulated by that circumstance to reduce 
still further all causes of complaint of that 
kind. 

The Marquess of Londonderry briefly 
replied. He could not see that the state- 
ments just made by the noble Lord oppo- 
site, in reference to the appointments of 
the two late Lord Licutenants, had any- 
thing to do with those of the present Lord 
Lieutenant; and therefore was no answer 
to his (Lord Londonderry’s) charge and 
complaint, namely, that in the present 
disposiiion of the patronage of the Irish 
Government, the fact of being a staunch 
Protestant was held a sufficient disqualifi- 
cation against any one, be he who he 
might. Ifthe noble Lord opposite would 
consent to giving hima return of the num- 
ber of appointments made by the present 
Irish Government, stating by whom re- 
commended, and also, as far as possible, 
whether the parties were Catholics or Pro- 
testants, he believed he should be able to 
bear out to the fullest extent the state- 
ments which he had made to the House 
upon this subject. 

Motion agreed to. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, March 7, 1836. 


Mrnvutes.] Bill. Read a second time:—Letter Stealing 
(Seotland). 

Petitions presented, By Mr. James OswALp, from Glasgow, 
for the Repeal of the Duty on Soap.—By Lord CastLe- 
REAGH, from Newry, against; and by Lord AcuEson, Mr. 
S. R. LusHinaton, and the CHANCELLOR OF THE Ex- 
CHEQUER, from several Places, in favour of the Municipal 
Corporations’ (Ireland) Bill.—By Lord Esrineron, from 
Kingsbridge, in favour of Mr. BucKINGHAM’s Claims.— 
By the Marquess of CHANDos, from the Winslow Union 
(Bucks), against the Low Rate of Wages for Labour.— By 
Mr. WILks, from Southampton, for Relief to the Dissen- 


ters.—By Mr. H. Grattan, from the Roman Catholies of | 


Navan, for Exempting from Duty Materials for Building 
Churches; from Meath, against Tithes.—By Mr. R. 
Wa .acer, from Bedford, for Corporation Reform; also } 
against the Stamp Duty on Newspapers; from Greenock, 
to thesame effect.—By Mr. Ewart, from Liverpool; and by 
Mr. ScHOLEFIELD, from Birmingham, against the Excise | 
Restrictions on the Manufacture of Tobacco.—By Sir G. 
STRICKLAND, from Doncaster, against the Assessed Taxes ; 
from Sheffield, for Relieving Licensed Victuallers of the 
Additional Duty on Spirit Licenses.x—By Mr. GILLon, 
from Lanark, for Abolishing the Statute Labour (Scot- 
Jand) Acts. —By the same, Mr. TyNnT#&, and Mr. WILLIAMs, 
from three Places, against the Stamp Duty on Newspapers. 


Municipat Rerorm (IreLanp.)— 
Peritions.] Mr. Sharman Crawford pre- 
sented a Petition from Belfast, in favour of 
the Municipal Reform Bull, and praying 
that a measure of Reform should be ex- 
tended to Ireland on the same principles as 
those which have already passed for Eng- 
Jand and Scotland. The petitioners stated 
that they wished to have the town of Bel- 
fast included in the provisions of any Bill 
of that nature which might pass the House, 
as its corporation had been for a consider- 
able period inoperative for any useful pur- 
pose, or for its good local government. 
He respectfully requested the attention of 
the House to the prayer of the petition. 
It would be in the recollection of hon. 
Members, that a petition had been pre- 
sented a few nights ago by one of the 
Members for Belfast with a directly oppo- 
site prayer. The petitioners, whose wishes 
he now brought forward, had at first felt it 
unnecessary to trouble ‘the House on the 
subject, confiding in the wisdom and jus- 
tice of the legislature in extending to them 
a measure based on the principles of the 
Acts for England and Scotland. They 
did not intend to forward any petition 
until they had heard of that which was 
presented by the hon. Member opposite, 
and which he (Mr. Crawford) must say 
was smuggled through Belfast. That 
petition, doubtless, never saw the light of 
day until it was presented in that House. 
No notice of the intention to get it up was 
given, andthe inhabitants of Belfast first 
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heard of it from the notice given by the hon. 
Gentleman opposite of his intention to pre- 
sent it. The petition which he held in his 
hand reached him on Tuesday last, but too 
late to present it with that intrusted to 
the hon. Member for Belfast. ‘That hon. 
Gentleman, when he presented his petition, 
stated that it was signed by 8,000 indi- 
viduals, In this he thought there was a 
slight mistake, for, on inquiry at the Re- 
port Office, he found there were attached 
to it only 4,364 signatures. He was sure 
| the hon. Member did not wish to deceive 
the House, but some person had deceived 
| him on the subject. He would not com- 
pete with the hon. Member in the number 
of signatures to the respective petitions, 
but he would defy him to impeach the 
respectability of those who signed that 
which he was about to present. They 
were men of interest and weight in Belfast, 
and the hon. Member would see among 
the signatures the names of those with 
whom he had formerly associated in stand- 
ing forward to assert the rights and liber- 
ties of the people. He would see the 
names of men who were his associates 
when he eloquently and determinately 
advocated popular rights. The hon. 
Gentleman had cast off the principles 
which he maintained in his juvenile days ; 
he had cast off the friends with whom he 
associated in other times; and had dis- 
carded the principles of which he was once 
the assertor. He was not surprised at the 
manner in which the petition had been 
kept in concealment while it was within 
the limits of Belfast; he was not at all 
surprised that when the petition came to 
this country it should be the object of the 
hon. Member to increase its importance ; 
but, notwithstanding all that had been 
done to hide it at home and magnify it 
abroad, he would fearlessly place the 
counter-petition, whiclr he had now the 
honour to present on the table of the House, 
challenging any hon. Member to deny its 
respectability. 

Mr, Dunbar said,it was not his intention, 
being a very young Member of the House, 
to trespass long on its indulgence; but he 
felt that he should not be discharging his 
duty to his constituents nor to the inhabit- 
ants of the borough of which he had the 
honour to be one of the representatives, 
were he to be silent on an occasion when 
their interests were so deeply involved. It 
would be in the recollection of the House 
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presented a petition a few evenings since 
in support of the present system in the 
borough of Belfast, bearing, as had just 
been stated by the hon. Member opposite, 
upwards of 4,000 signatures, and compris- 
ing those of persons of the highest respect- 
ability and of different political parties. 
In the sentiments contained in that peti- 
tion he fully concurred. The municipal 
affairs of the borough of Belfast had for 
some years past been managed by two 
Boards appointed under a local Act. 
These Boards were called ‘* The Board of 
Commissioners,” and ** The Police Com- 
mittee.” Having been a member of the 
latter for the last two years, he was better 
enabled to bear testimony to the efficiency 
of the present system, and, perhaps, the 
best proof of its working well was the fact 
that there had never been one word of 
complaint against it by any party whatever 
until the petition now presented by the 
hon. Member for Dundalk. If he might 
be allowed to state one fact,which appeared 
to him calculated to show the purity of the 
motives and the anxious desire of the com- 
mittee to give general satisfaction, he 
would beg leave to state that the town of 
Belfast was divided into seven districts; 
to each of these three members of the com- 
mittee were appointed, for the purpose of 
superintending the several duties con- 
nected with their office, such as lighting, 
paving, and local improvements, and 
to inquire into the merits of any peti- 
tions or complaints that the inhabitants in 
their respective districts might make on 
those and other subjects. Now, so anxious 
were the committee to provide for the strict 
and impartial discharge of their duties, 
that they passed a resolution that no mem- 
ber of the committee should be appointed 
to a district in which he possessed any 
property, lest he should be biassed in his 
decisions. The committee, be could as- 
sure the House, was composed of indi- 
viduals of different political sentiments, 
and yet he had never known the progress 
of the public business impeded on that 
account. The House wouid observe that 
his remarks had been solely’ confined to 
the police committee, on whom the prin- 
cipal part of the business devolved. As 
to the Commissioners, he had every reason 
to suppose that their conduct had been 
generally satisfactory; and whatever dif- 
ferences might have occasionally arisen 
between the two Boards (and he believed 
that was all that was alleged against the 
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present system by the petitioners) he did 
believe that the interest of the public had 
never suffered from them. This body, the 
commissioners, was also composed of per- 
sons of different political opinions ; and he 
believed he was correct in stating that at 
present the majority of them were Liberals, 
and some of them very decided, as his 
hon. Friend and colleague could testify. 
The members of this Board were elected 


for life; whereas the members of the 
committee were elected annually. He 
could assure the House that in thus 


advocating the present system he had 
no self-interest to gratify, for he did 
believe that the proposed change would 
make no alteration in the political 
interest in the borough ; but he was con- 
fident that the constant recurrence of 
elections would be a serious injury to the 
peace and prosperity of that rising town. 
As to the Corporation it was virtually de- 
funct; but at all events he had no inten- 
tion to say one word in support of it. 
He that morning, had received a letter 
from a noble Lord, who, from the situa- 
tion of his property, might be supposed 
to have considerable interest in the 
borough, in which he stated, that he fully 
coincided in the view taken by the right, 
hon. Baronet, the Member for Tamworth, 
of Irish Municipal Reform, and would be 
happy to support him. He (Mr. Dunbar) 
felt it to be his duty to the hon. Member 
for Dundalk to call his attention to 
another petition which he lately presented 
on the same subject, as it appeared to 
him to contain a gross and wilful misre- 
presentation, and to reflect upon the 
character of a noble family, whose high 
and unimpeachable integrity required no 
eulogium from him. He alluded to the 
petition from Bangor in favour of Munici- 
pal Reform. The petitioners stated that the 
corporate bodies in Ireland had, in many 
instances, scandalously misappropriated the 
funds with which they had been intrusted 
for the public advantage, and had pursued 
for many years a system of wasteful ex- 
penditure and gross malversation, and it 
proceeded thus:—‘* That the Report of 
his Majesty’s Commissioners will show 
that your petitioners have suffered grie- 
vously from those corporate abuses which 
have grown into rank luxuriance in the 
borough that they inhabit.” He would 
now refer to the Report of his Majesty’s 
Commissioners where he found the follow- 
ing; —-‘* This Corporation presents a rare 
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instance of a property preserved with care, 
and an income, generally speaking usefully | 
expended, and satisfactorily accounted for.” 
He (Mr. Dunbar) hoped the hon. Member 
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| been thought likely to be unanimously 
adopted, inasmuch as it excluded all topics 
of political discussion, it was the petition : 
which he hadpresented on Monday last, and 








would not suppose that he intended to 
reflect upon him, as he was sure, had the 
hon. Member read the petition, he would 
not have presented it. He would make 
no further remark, but leave it to the hon. 
Member to say which this House was to 
believe — the allegations contained in the 
petition, or the Report of his Majesty’s 
Commissioners ? 

Mr. Emerson Tennant would not waste 
the time of the House by replying to the 
very unhandsome personal attack with 
which the hon. Member for Dundalk had 
seen fit to favour them in his eloquent ad- 
dress—but with regard to the statement 


he had made of an error in the number of 


the signatures in the petition which he 
(Mr. Tennant) had presented on a previous 
occasion, he could only say, that if such 
an error existed, it originated with his 
constituents and not with himself. One 
would naturally suppose that the number 


of signatures attached to such declara- , 
tions of opinion would be the most obvious. 
test as to whether the contents were in ac- | 
cordance with the feelings of the commu- | 
and if the, 


nity whence they emanated; 
hon. Member for Dundalk conceived, on 
Monday last, that a petition with between 
4,000 and 5,000 names attached to it was 
an evidence so contemptible and fallacious 
as not even to deserve to be laid on the table 
of the House, the hon. Member did not 
surely come down to-day in order to ask 
them to attach greater consequence to the 
document which he presented, and which 
scarcely contained one fifth that number. 
The circumstance of the getting 
this petition was, in his opinion, a pro- 
spective illustration of what might be an- 
ticipated from the workings of that party 
spirit which existed, not only in Belfast, 
but in every town in Ireland, and which 
would be called into vigorous and perma- 
nent action should the present Bill pass 
into a law—a party who were already pre- 
pared to make factious contest about every 
question, however beneficial or harmless, 
so soon as the setting up of Municipal 
Corporations should have established an- 
nual struggles for religious and_ political 
ascendency throughout every at present 
peaceful community in Ireland. If there ever 
was a petitionemanating from acommercial 
body which, more than another, might have 


| State, 


| dissent. 


up of 


when he had presented that petition on a He 


former day the hon. Member for Dundalk 
had risen, and, in language more forcible 
than courteous, called upon the House 
not to receive it, as it did not fairly ex- 
press the real feelings of the people of 
Belfast, on this question. The hon. Mem- 
ber also said, that he was instructed to 
that in the course of a few days a 
petition was to be forwarded to him for 
presentation, which would really embody 
the genuine sentiments of the people of 
Belfast relative to the Reform of their Cor- 
porations. The petition which the hon. 
Member had just presented he (Mr. Ten- 
nant) presumed to be the one he had then 
announced. He would almost venture to 
say, that from the sentiments of that 
petition, notwithstanding the presentation 
of the present one, even the hon. Member 
himself (Mr. S. Crawford) would hardly 
{In that petition the bankers, 
eapeMnets, merchants, and shopkeepers— 
all those who had the most direct interest 
in the prosperity and peace of the town be- 
sought the House to secure to them but 
two objects —first, a well-regulated, 
efficient, and economical system of munici- 
pal government; and, secondly, an assu- 
rance of quietness and repose tn its enjoy- 
ment and administration. The first of 
these they stated that they already enjoyed 
under the operation of their present Local 
Acts, by he provisions of which every 
municipal function was satisfactorily dis- 
charged, without encountering the slight- 
est opposition or deriving the slightest 
benefit from their existing Corporation. 
The petition just presented by the hon. 
Member for Dundalk stated that the ma- 
chinery of these Acts was insufficient, com- 


plicated, and embarrassing. These, he 
confessed, were complaints which he, as 


the Representative for Belfast, had never 
heard of till that evening, although they 
might have reached the ears of the. Repre- 
sentative of Dundalk ; and, even supposing 
such defects to exist, it was surely a more 
simple course for that House to simplify 
their intricacy, and to extend them when 
insufficient, than to abolish the system 
altoyether, as the present Bill proposed, 
instead of amending some of its details. 
Aud as to the second object of the peti- 
tions—peace, unanimity, and good order 
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in their town—to these they were prepared 
to bid an eternal farewell, as soon asa Mu- 
nicipal Corporation, with all its noisy ma- 
chinery of canvassing and contests, coun- 
cils, and committees, was set into full play 
in the midst of them, And yet what was 
the conduct of the so-called liberal party 
on this occasion, as stated by the hon. 
Member? No sooner had the inhabitants 
generally expressed a wish that their pre- 
sent Corporation should be abolished, 
and that they should be left to regulate 
their own affairs by Local Boards, popu- 
larly elected, as at present, than this libe- 
ral party, they who have been always the 
londest to denounce the existence, sud- 
denly muster their forces, and forward 
this petition to the hon. Member, to per- 
petuate and continue it. He did not object 
to the petition presented by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Dundalk, so far as it went to the 
abolition of the abuses at present existing 
in the Irish Corporations. On the con- 
trary, so thoroughly convinced was he of 
the total inapplicability of the corporate 
system, in the present state of society in 
Ireland, to answer any purpose of useful 
and impartial government, that he should 
be delighted to see them annihilated alto- 
gether. His hon. Colleague (Mr. Dunbar) 
had alluded to the petition which the hon. 
Member for Dundalk had presented on a 
previous night, from the village of Bangor, 
in the county of Down, praying for a re- 
form in its corporate affairs. 
tainly au unfortunate coincidence for the 
credit of other petitions in favour of this 
Bill that the first, or among the very first, 
presented in its favour, was that petition 
from Bangor, the only Corporation in Ire- 
land of which the Commissioners have 
spoken with unqualified praise, as answer- 
ing every end of good government, and 
exhibiting in action at the present moment 
all that this Bill proposes, namely, judi- 
cious management, equitable expenditure, 
financial publicity, a corporation in which 
the funds are ‘ carefully preserved, 
usefully expended, and _ satisfactorily 
accounted for.” Now, with regard to the 
village of Bangor, he (Mr. E, Tennant) 
must say, that if there was one incident in 
the Bill more preposterous than another, 
it was the idea of erecting such a hamlet 
into an actual Municipal Corporation. 
The right hon. Gentleman, the Attorney- 
General for Ireland, could not surely have 
known the actual insignificance of this 
place, when he included it in a Bill like 
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the present. The House must know that 
there were two little bathing villages on 
the shore of the Bay of Belfast, which 
were the summer resort of the inhabitants, 
One at the distance of four miles from the 
town, called Holywood, the other, this 
Bangor, about six miles farther. Of these, 
from its vicinity and thriving condition, 
the most important by far was Holywood 
—the former had not above 2,500 resident 
inhabitants, if so many; and yet this 
| pleasant little village was forthwith to have 
| its Corporation reanimated, and all society 
enlivened under the auspices of a mayor, 
| four aldermen, and twelve common coun- 
\cillors. He would really appeal to the 
‘hon. Member for Dundalk himself, who 
| knows the village well, whether it would 
‘not be actually a standing jest in the north 
/of Ireland, to speak of the mayor and 
‘aldermen of Bangor. He had no objec- 
tion to the prayer of the petition presented 
‘from Belfast by the hon. Member for 
| Dundalk, further than he had stated. He 
objected to its being considered as repre- 
senting the feelings of the town, and not 
merely of the few individuals whose names 
| it bore. 
Petition laid on the Table. 





Municipat Rerorm (IreLanp) — 
Commirtee.] Lord John Russell moved 
the Order of the Day for the House to re- 
solve itself into a Committee on this Bill. 

Lord Francis Egerton: in proceeding 
to discharge the duty imposed upon me 
| by the notice I have given, I feel more 
i sensibly than usual the anxiety of a _posi- 

tion, in which without anxiety I never 
find myself. If there be any thing calcu- 
lated to revive that feeling, it is to be 
found by me in the circumstance that I 
rise to revive, I might also say to continue, 
a discussion, which to my humble judg- 
ment, and with reference to all sides of 
the House, has hitherto displayed more of 
‘argument and less of acrimony than is 
usual on questions in which conflicting 
parties put forth their strength, and more 
‘especially when the battle ground is that 
‘great field, Ireland, so often the theatre of 
_ Parliamentary conflict—would that it were 
confined to Parliamentary conflict alone. 
Little as I may be able to contribute any 
| addition to the argument, I do trust [ 
/may be able to succeed in avoiding to 
originate any infusion of that second 
ingredient I have named, which by its ab- 
‘sence has distinguished the debate which 
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the first adorned. There was no speech | 
delivered on that occasion more stamped 
with that character which I have ventured 
to attribute to the debate than that which | 
heard delivered, at least the principal part, 
by the Attorney-General for Ireland. 1 
was indeed too late for its commencement. | 
I regret my loss the less, because the early 
portion of the right hon. Gentleman’s ob- 
servations were directed to a portion of 
the subject on which I am unable to dis- 
pute his facts, stated as these facts were, | 
with no more of asperity than the duty he 
had undertaken of devising their remedy 
demanded, and because, moreover, with 
regard to the present necessity of that re- 
medy, I no less agree. I agree to ratify 
with my vote, the sentence he has passed 
upon institutions which cannot, in my’ 
judgment, longer withstand the evidence 
of their failure for any good social pur- | 
pose, whether of original intention or ca- | 
sual adoption; and whatever may be my 
abstract reverence for prescription or anti- | 
quity, I am prepared to relieve them from | 
the burthen of a weak and painful exist- | 
ence, without reference to the particular | 
quarter from which their fall may be | 
cheered, or to what parties, on the other | 
hand, may follow ther with lamentation | 
to the grave. As far, therefore, as the | 
fact of the right hon. Gentleman’s argu- | 
ment extended, I find myself in that state | 
of concurrence which I wish I could always | 
find myself in with that Gentleman. Here, | 
however, as the motion I have submitted | 
to the House indicates—here I am afraid 
we diverge. I join the right hon. Gentle- | 
man in removing these abuses of alleged 
exclusion or abuse, and it is only when he 
sits down to build among the ruins that I 
pause to question the necessity, or to ex- | 
amine the probable results, of the recon- | 
structing provisions of his Bill, by which | 
he proposes to repair the ravages of his | 
preamble, and first clause. The right 
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If you mean an 


(Treland )— Committee. 


trol—I answer, ‘‘ Yes.” 


elective administration of the functions of 
justice, and the powers of the armed po- 


lice, I answer that I look to the end and 
not the means; and when you have shown 
me that those ends are to be attained by 
that popular election in Ireland as well as 
England, I will answer ‘* Yes,” also, to 
that proposition. Bearing this observation 
as to the definition of similar principles in 
view, I deny, that in substituting abolition 
for the restoration of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, I do withhold from Ireland the 
benefits which, to use the words of the 
hon. Gentleman, Parliament has not hesi- 
tated to extend to the other parts of the 
empire. This, Sir, is the cause and sub- 
stance of an argument well calculated to 
dazzle by its specious lustre, to attract 
one’s attention by it’s seductive generality, 
and to blind us to those consequences 
which, however matters of detail, hon. 
Gentiemen will pardon me for saying re- 
quire, as I think, no microscope to detect. 
He, or anv other Gentleman, who boasts 
an equal pride in his country, or equal 
love for the land which reared him, may 
listen with impatience to anything I have 
to say on the subject of its affairs; but I 
am indeed unfortunate in the choice of 
my expressions and observations, if even 
they should discern in them any dispo- 
sition to indulge, either as an English- 
man or a Protestant, in any offensive as. 
sumption of superiority; but I should 
wander into another extreme of base, and 
servile, and insincere flattery, if I told 
them that there was nothing in the situation 


| of that country, in the state of its society, 


which distinguished it from England and 
may in special 
cases make it an unfit recipient for insti- 
tutions which are not in themselves essen- 
tial to good government, and which are 
only valuable as the machinery for that 
purpose. If this be insult to Ireland, I 


hon. Gentleman has asked, will the House, | can only say, believing it to be the truth, 


having passed a measure of municipal Re- 
form for Scotland and England, will it re- 
fuse one to Ireland on similar principles ? 


| that I should conceive I was insulting the 
{ . ‘a 

' good sense of Irishmen if I suppressed my 
| conviction. When I find numbers arrayed 








My answer, if I could answer for the! against property, a minority powerful in 
House, would be governed by a definition | wealth and intelligence, opposed to a ma- 
. . . . . }- . . . 
of the expression of similar principles. If} jority destitute of these materials—when I 


you mean the taking every human security | see the national guardians of the temporal 
for the application of equal justice to all/ and spiritual interest of its lower orders in 
classes and all persuasions in the admi-/}conflict—I do say, that there is a sad dis- 
nistration of the law-—if you mean by it, tinction between England and Ireland, 
the placing of local expenditure for muni-| which bears directly on the question now 
cipal purposes under vigilant popular con-| at issue; the mode by which we shall re- 
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gulate the administration of the law, and 
the protection of the property and peace 
of those who are to live under it in the case, 
not indeed of society at large, but of cer- 
tain most important aggregations of indi- 
viduals—lI say that into that country it is 
not desirable to introduce a system by 
which he who has to administer the law to 
all may be indebted for his tenure of that 
high function to a few. IT say that if, un- 
fortunately, thestate of fecling be such that 
that party must be represented by him 
who makes the Jaw—that if it be such 
that mere profession of opinion, apart 
from the proof of any one qualification 
upon earth be a passport to Parliamentary 
representation—TI say that which is always 
desirable becomes doubly necessary—that 
he who administers it should feel no ob- 
ligation for his appointment—that his in- 
stallation should not become an election 
chairing—that he should not be borne 
into the hall where municipal justice 
holds her seat on the shoulders of a mob, 
any more than he should sneak into it 
through the private avenue of a faction. 
My right hon. Friend (Sir Robert Peel) 
spoke of the appointment of Sheriffs, and 
he asked a question which has not been 
answered yet—what security the popular 
appointments of those officers afforded for 
the purity of Juries, and the impartial ex- 
ecution of that most important function ? 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer wisely 
forbore to reply, and confined the force 
of his answer to the circumstance of there 
being but eight cities which, under the 
Bill, are to be favoured with an elective 
officer of that denominaticn—only eight 
cities, Cork, Dublin, Kilkenny, Limerick, 
and Waterford, and three others. What 
would Louis Philippe say to his new mi- 
nisters if they told him, ‘* We have an in- 
stitution to which we all have objection, 
but really the application is so partial that 
we are convinced his Majesty will not ob- 
ject. We propose to apply it to Paris, 
Lyons, Marseilles, Bourdeaux, Nantes, 
and two or three other towns?” Is_ Ire- 
land the country I have described, or is it 
not? It is idle to be delicate—ceremony 
is misplaced in dealing with such a subject; 
and if I am called upon to demonstrate 
my own theory, I find the difficulty which 
greater reasoners than myself have found 
in proving an axiom, or in confuting that 
sceptical system which denies the testi- 
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mony of our senses and the evidence of 


habitual perceptions. If Ireland be not 
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that country—if I, as an Englishman, mis- 
conceive its situation, or speak of evils 
which do not there exist—then I say to 
the gentlemen of that island, who hear 
me, your countrymen misrepresent you ; 
tribunals and professional opinions are 
unfaithful guides ; your own daily press 
is not the mirror of things that are; 
the mass of evidence before Irish, or 
Orange, or Intimidation Committees is a 
tissue of mere delusion; those who gave 
it were falsifiers, and those who listened 
to it were dupes. If Ireland be not that 
country, the speeches which we heard the 
other night, when this House rung with 
applause of the sentiments and language 
of the noble Lord, was thrown away ; the 
oil of conciliation he then poured out was 
wasted on a waveless surface. What was 
it which wrung from all parties in the 
House that applause from those who sel- 
dom unite to praise or to condemn ? 
We all felt that there were passions to ap- 
pease, parties to reconcile, and strife to 
terminate; and it was for this we gave the 
noble Lord the honours of a victory, claim- 
ed without the insolence of triumph. I 
am told however that these are arguments 
which would have applied to the Reform 
Bill. Ido not think so. In the case of 
the Reform Bill some may have thought 
that there were reasons which forbad its 
extension to Ireland; but none could have 
failed to perceive that to deny that exten- 
sion must there have been felt—even if ne- 
cessary, as an insult and an injury, and 
hardly any reason could have been alleged 
against it which would not havegone all the 
lengths of despotism—you had no choice 
in that case between the perpetuation of all 
theabuses so called which you had agreed to 
sweep into schedule A in England, and a 
similar measure of reconstruction ; for you 
could not have proposed to leave Ireland 
without a representation? Does that ne- 
cessity existhere ? Is separate jurisdiction 
any part of the essence of our constitution ? 
Does our elective Magistracy rank with 
trial by Jury, or the free and fair repre- 
sentation of the people in Parliament? If 
it be essential in theory or in practice, how 
has Manchester, how has Birmingham, 
pursued, with their crowded populations, 
the arts of industry? How has Belfast 
flourished under the shadow of a Cor- 
poration, and why do 9,000 of her in- 
habitants petition against its substance ? 
Why should election be confined to those 
communities where it more immediately 
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rouses the elements of local strife, and is | 


adverse to the social charities? Why is 
it not extended to the rural districts ? 
These considerations bring me to the sub- 
a of the Irish C onstabul: iry Bill. What 
e the provisions of that Bill, and their 
object? They dea! with one of the most 
important objects connected with the peace 
of Ireland—the appointment as well as 
the regulation of an armed police of nearly 
5,000 men. That appointment now  re- 
sides with the gentlemen of the begins 
the body of Magistracy—a body whose 
interest in the peace of that society is 
great, and who are, undoubtedly, appointed 
by the King’s commission, controlled by 
the Chancellor. Do the ministers leave 
this power of appointing the police in the 
hands of that body? or do they remove 
it to a magistracy elected on any popula 
principle, however restricted? No; they 
transfer that power to the Lord-Lieutenant. 
In my opinion they do wiscly, and that 
opinion with me is not new. 
in 1830, and I think so still. In 1830, I 


transfer to the responsible representative 


of the King in Ireland, as placed above | 


the atmosphere of local partialities and 
influences, these appointments. It is not 
for me to show that circumstances have 


arisen since that period, not to justify my | 


views, but to convert iets opponents; but 


in the case of those who ther 1 Oppose d my | 


t 
views and those of my right hon. Friend 


I am bound to presume that such cireum- 
stances have arisen, for | do not attribute 
to my right hon. Friends opposite any low 
or paltry or mere party motives in this 
matter. I do not believe that they con- 
sider that the Duke of Northumberland 
was an improper depository of the trust 
they are ready to give to Lord Mulgrave, 
and if 1 look on the opposite benches, and 


to the Chancellor of the Exchequer in | 


particular, for the then champions of the 
Magistracy, or if | turn to the Debates of 
1830, it is not for the purpose of a mo- 
mentary cheer, or to throw any difficulties 
in his present course. I give full credit 
to my right hon. Friend for something 
more statesmanlike than any such paltry, 
party reference to the individuals in power 
and out of it; but I have to infer from his 
change of opinion that he does not con- 
ceive that the situation of Treland yet has 


undergone a change for te better since 
the period when I was officially connected 
with its affairs, or that its condition has 
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been assimilated to that of England i 
those better features of order and trangu L 
lity ; and when my right hon. 

the generalizing ery for identity of insti- 
tutions in all particulars I might have 
right to ask, are you prepared, while you 
receive, What you establish or enjoy here, 
to part on your side with institutions 
which, in themselves, and by the mode 
you amend and modify them, prove and 
illustrate the strone practical distinetion 
which exists between the two countries ? 
The Constabulary Billof my noble Friend, 
supported by my right hon. Friend, | 
rto that question, whic ‘ pre = 
from giving him the trouble of 
iny other reply. Il say the Constabulary 
Bill of this year is in itseif an 
the clamour which is raised for identity 
of institations. Task again, will you join 
that cry—come forward to assimilate the 
institutions? I don’t ask, will you bear 


F Tl iend joins 


Say, an answeé 


vents te 


answer to 


i the same burthens—will you, on the part 
1 thoucht so | 


of Ireland, make the same coutributions 


‘to the Exchequer—but I ask, will you 
thought that it would be advisable to! 


abandon the Assistant Barristers’ jurisdic- 
tion? Jsthere anything like the summ: ary 
jurisdiction of the Assistant Barristers in 
England? Is there a dissentient voice as 
to its value and its merit in Ireland? That 
Court is one of those instances which prove 

by itself the impossibility of applying 
identical institutions to the two counities: 
The law of England it 


! 
each 


Iministers but 
} 


, 
. Py) » 
more Quieres 


in seuatien 
in the cases of England and Scotland than 
there is in this between England and 
Ireland, and what are you about with the 
law? Are you nienharig it to the prac- 
tice of England ? Ar af srsceypone Sd 
fining its operation ? Are you c mipelling 

the Assistant Barrist to e ie la Jury 
where you now cubis give him a power t 
do it which he rarely if 
If you are so employed I believe you will 
create great dissatisfaction in Ireland. I 
believe you will have an 
suitors, \ 


) 
ever exercises ? 


insurrection of 
ho prefer for the settlement of 
causes the fiat of a lawyer ap- 
pointed by the Crown to the verdict of 
their neighbours. But IT am happy to 
think you are not. At this very moment 
the hon. and learned Member is reviving 
a Bill of last session to extend the 
operations of the svstem, to make the 
adiaiiuistration of civil justice in’ Ireland 


less like Fneland: and with this Bill o: 
that for the Trish constitueney staring me 
in the face, vou tell me that the 1 
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countries must have not only equal justice | 


but the same institutions. The right hon. 


Gentleman tells us of Commissioners under 


the 5th Geo. 4th, and Protestant Mem- 
bers of Parliament. I derive the greatest 
satisfaction I have felt since I was returned 
to Parliament from the information the 
rioht hon. Gentleman has given me; but 
will the right hon. Gentleman seriously 
say, that he anticipates from this, that 
purity will wovern the elections of the 
Magistrates and councillors, which will 
come under the operation of a Bill which 
is ushered in like the present by all the 
acclamation of party, and announced with 
so much of the pomp and dignity of re- 
form. And T must say again, | shall re- 
joice if politics have absented themselves 
from these elections of Commissioners ; 
more particularly as my proposition to- 
night embraces the very extensive appli- 
cation of the provisions of that very Act; 
but, if they did not, it goes for nothing in 
telling me that there were Protestant as 
well as Catholic Commissioners, for my 
objection is to partizans, not to Catholies. 
As to Protestant Members of Parliament, 
if these Members inculcate opinions which 
I think dangerous, it is no satisfaction to 
me, quite the contrary, that any one should 
be able to say I am as good a Protestant 
as yourself, 
man mean to tell me that these Protestant 
Members were returned to Parliament by 
Catholic constituencies on the mere ground 
of their character—for their honour, their 
wisdom, and their judgment, all of which 
qualities I dare say the majority of them 
possessed—without any distinct and un- 
compromising profession of political faith. 
I have now, Sir, stated, perhaps at more 
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spectful to them or to the House to omit 
all statement of the mode in which those 
with whom I act would be disposed to 
supply the deficiencies we should then 
create. I confess I see none of the diffi. 
culties connected with this branch of the 
subject which so frequently attend legis- 
lative changes of extensive application, 
The classification of the various objects 
which have either been sought or attained 
by the institution of corporate government, 
isa simple and obvious one. I exclude 
on this oceasion the consideration of the 
political and party purposes contemplated 
by those who gave the Corporations their 


_ powers, or to which they have been since 


diverted. The conflicting theories on these 
subjects I do not propose to alter; it is 
suficient for me, without either proving 
the existence of those purposes, or entering 
into their justification or condemnation, 
to feel that those purposes are no longer 
to be attained in favour of one party, and 
ought not to be sought in favour of another. 
The real and natural objects of corporate 


| government appear to me to be these :— 


person and the property is confided ; 


Does the right hon. Gentle- 


the administration of justice; the control 
and direction of that police force, what- 
everit may be, to which thie protection of the 
the 
administration of corporate property, and 
the regulation of those other not unim- 
portant matters which concern the health, 
the comfort, and the convenience of the 


-community—the lighting, the paving, the 


smatiest difficulty. 


than sufficient length, the reasons which | 


have induced me not only to concur in the 
views of my right hon. Friend, but to un- 
dertake the task of submitting to the 
Hfouse a proposition which embodies the 
views of himself and those with whom he 
acts. Those Gentlemen who are opposed 
to these views can have no reason to com- 
plain of that which their opponents may 
regret,-—-that the task of mooting the ques- 
tion was not placed in other hands. It 
now only remains for me briefly to touch 
upon that branch of the subject into the 
details of which this, perhaps, is not the 
time to enter; but when I lay before the 
House a proposition which, if it succeed, 


would render nugatory the propositions of 


the Government, it would hardly be re- 





draining, &c.—for the due regulation of 
these it appears to me that the extinction 
of corporate authority will not create the 
To the attainment of 
some of them in Treland that extinction will 
afford a favourable opportunity and direct 
assistance. I propose, too, that those 
towns and cities now town counties should 
remain counties of towns and cities; that 
they should, as now, have their Sheriff, 
but that that Sheriff should be appointed 
by the Crown, as the County Sheriff is at 
present. By that officer, so deriving his 
functions, the Grand and Petit Juries will 
continue to be summoned. The other 
cities and towns will be subject to the 


jurisdiction of Magistrates appointed by 


the Crown, and will be under the county 
Sheriff and the ordinary parochial autho- 
rities. As to corporate property, it ap- 
pears to my right hon. Friend and myself 
that for the present it would be expedient 
to vest itin a Commission to be appointed 
by the Crown, to be considered as a tem- 
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porary arrangement, and with a view of | universally or generally take a 
appropriating, under the sanction of Par-| turn. It is sufficient for n 
liament, the corporate funds of each town | the inqu n il po! 
possessing corporate property to its deaiee into rel creeds, 

cipal purposes. The mention of thisbranch | attend 1] ( lidate 1 
of the subject brings under consideration | 0! ! Protestant tests 01 
one item of that property whicl , | think, | I aid not 

well deserves a s parate co a ted fears, on 

special provisions, |! te] | is of Trish Prot 

tolls. I am not aware nit 3 are d, 
of the Reformed Parliament has been spe-| sooth thout a I 
cifically called to that great subject, the} t | Tajesty’s Gos t 
features of which it is unnecessary for the | least, think that a rea 
information of Trish Members to partic =18 measure which exeit 
larize; but f would implore those gent! a course which 1 

men from England who have no experi- | the There may | } 

ence of that system to give their attention lls, I trust, ty 

to the Report of a Committee of Inquiry | with satisfaction, y would 
which did not, I believe, take evidence, |b checked in tl progr 

and to the evidence which was taken byt cK ive a triump! | 
another, and I think they will agree with | implore to callup m 

me, that no greater substantial benefit | their aid, to consider the cond: 
could be conferred on any community in | cou to reach beyond tl t 
Ireland than the destruction of this exac- | oft oment, to reject t! i 
tion from its industry, than the stifling of , of petty election wv umphs, | 
this perennial source of personal violence, | better reward which atten a ie 
perjury, and violation of the law. In of long-cl ished feelings of hat 
proportion as that protects the person, it; displeasure. To you who legisl 
secures the right of property. I believe we would say, secure the pea 
that this wretched mode of exaction,, country, the stability of your ¢ 
which if conducted with decency must be | beware how you unnecessarily irri 
inconvenient in application, and opposed to | Protestant mind of Irelan 
the facile interchange of the articles of daily | interspersed the resolutions of you 
subsistence, Bas proved the principal source | m with the paternal ads ( 
oftherevenue which doesaccruet corporate | sovere ntoexhort —tocaution—tor 
towns,and of which Iam not aware itis pro- | That cali has been a dasit di 
posed to deprivethem under the present Bill. | and you had a right to expect 

I believe that resistance to these corporat 1 do that which t 
tolls in every possible shape of violence | results of you rts—b 
and evasion has become habitual, and that | rectly by your present measures, | 
party spirit has, as usual in Ireland, lent | stitutin “a new exclusion for tl 
its adventitious aid in their ease to destrov, by giving a leeal 
natural impatience of a confined, anoma- | change, « ran averted triumph to 
lous, and I may say, impracticable aye m4 make martyrs of those from 
of pecuniary imposition. [have not looked is inds you have struck the u 
upon this subject as some for whem I | ex lusion, and convert what you 
have much respect have frequently looked |have been an intolerant faction 
upon it, in that separate point of view | proscribed or persecuted sect h 
which confines itself to considerations of | Lord concluded by thanking th 
religious difference. That danger to Pro- lfor th patient attention with wl 
testant institutions should be antic scent ihad listened to the obser : 
from any measure which opens n wifelt it his duty to urge on 
fields to political agitation I for one Vaneau nd by moving, “ That 
cannot anticipate or apprehend, ea I | mittee on the Bill for the regula 
know that religious zeal may be pi e | Municipal C porations in Ireland 
to aggravate those dangers. It is not | power d to make provisions for t 
esse sntial to the castization of every evil | ition of such Corpe rations, anil fi 
which I dread as contingent upon this | arrangements may be | 
measure that party difference should either | their abolition, fo 
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| . . . . 
mpartial administration, 


und good government, of cities 


{COMMONS} = (Ireland )—Committee. 


and the peace | 20,000, and above 15,000. 
and towns | 


| The 


in Ireland,’ 

Mr. Lefroy rose to second the motion. 
He would not go into all the objections , 
that might be urged against the measure, 
lie would confine himself to those which | 
were most obvious, and then allude to the 
plan proposed to be substituted by his 
noble Friend who spoke = The 
measure proposed by ge Majesty's Govern- | 
ment was, 1m pe int of fact, fuente to 
every objection that ue ever been urged 
against the old corporation system. In, 


a 


Ireland, with the exception of that of si . 


election aggravated by placing the pow 

in the hands of an ignorant instead of an 
enlightened faction. It was calculated to 
produce still greater evils than the system 
which it was proposed to supersede, and 
those evils without any alloy of good. He 
was most anxious to discover what the 
real principle of this measure was, but he 


looked for it tn vain in the on of the 
Attorney-General for Ireland, or in any 
sneech he had hitherto heard an the 
He could discover no possible 
clue by which conflicting principles 
of the Bill could be reconciled. Upon 
what ground was it that several places 
were introduced into this Bill, while others 
with equal, or stronger, claims to 
municipal government were 
omitted ? Not less than 117 
been visited, and inquiry made into their 


subje { es 


the 


niu¢ h 


places had 


totally | 


| 
| 





various circumstances by the Commiis- ! 
sioners, or rather, he should call it, the 2 
inquisition appointed by his Majesty’s | 


ronment. Of these 
seven were selected by 
session for the purpose 
rated upon the new plan. Many of 
117 places had Corporations be fore. 
what reason was it that there were in the 


Gove 117 places SIXLY- 


the Bill of 


those 


last | 
of being —— | 


| 


For | 


pes 
inere 


sure, 
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One would 
think that a similar principle, that of 
population, ought to be observed in 
schedule C. Now, what was the fact ? 
were forty-three places in schedule 
C, aud there were not less than eight places 
in Ireland entirely excluded from the mea- 
which had couble the population of 
some of the places in schedule C. The 
population of Newry was 13,000; that of 
Dun garvon 10,000. He did not. mean to 
insinuate anything of an invidious nature, 
Attorney- -General would perhaps 
hereafter tell them why it was, that these 
places were included in the measure of 
Just session and excluded in the present 
Bill, while, at the same time, there 
were in this Bill not less than eightcen 
places having an average population 
under 3,190. Why did the Attorney- 
General exclude Lisburn, Mallow, and 
Downpatrick ? They were represented 
being of the very worst class of 
Corporations. Why, then, were they ex- 
‘cluded? With respect to the whole num- 
ber of Corporations in schedule C, the 
average population of the whole was 5,667, 
Here, therefore, were eighteen places, 
thirteen of which had Corporations, and 
the average population of these was 6,488 
Why were they excluded, while places 
with a population of only 2,026 were in- 
cluded? In these eighteen places the 
least amount of population was 6,000, 
while the highest was 13,000. Where he 
saw such disparity—such total want of 
principle—he must naturally be led to 
suppose that the third schedule, whatever 
the case might be with respect to the first 
aud second, had been framed upon no 
principle whatever. It was done, he had 
no doubt, deliberately and designedly, 
though he did not mean to charge his 


as 


| Majesty’s Government with having done 


BilloflastSessionsixty-seve nplace sselected | 


for inc orpor ation, and that in the present 


Billthe sixty-seven were reduced to fifty- | 


four. Hitherto they had got no information 
at all 
given for it. They were left entirely to con- 
jeeture, W ith respect even to the present 
number of fifty-four, was the principle unl- 
form ? The first eleven of these were in 
A, and in schedule B 

inciple was announced, 
of the A the } 
put forward was, that thev contained a po- 


5 

1 1 } . 
mya and upwaeras, and in 
; 


schedule 
like a pi In seven 


1 j } eee a 
plac es in schedule rinciple 


*)() JU 


ivien of yi 
that the 


} list }> 
scueaquie b, 


| 
} 


— this point, no reason whiatever | 


) es 
something 


popul ition was uncer. 





it. Ifa Corporation be given to a place 
with a population of only 2,026, and re- 

fused to ove with a popul: ition of 6,000, 

upon what principle of justice and fairness 
could it be explained? Deducting the 
women and children, the widows and 
orphans which were stated to be sonumerous 
in Ireland, the place with a population of 
2,626 would not, in fact, have a male po- 
pulation of 1,00) in each of the places in 
schedule C.  Deducting besides this, the 
paupers, the number would be sull further 
reduced. Was it not the most arrant ab- 
suidity which could enter the mind of man, 
io propose the incorporation of places 
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as these? I 


A 


{Marcu 7} 


must come to the conclusion that Gevern- | 


ment had not given to the measure the 


consideration it deserved, and left it to the | 


management of those who were not quite 
so anxious for the peace and the interests 

Ireland as he believed hits Majesty’ S 
Ministers to be. If the measure was ab- 
surd and unjust as related to the principle 
of population, it was sull more absurd in 
reference to the amount of corporate pro- 
perty which was to come under the ma- 
nagement and control of the corporate 
bodies. ‘The average amount of the cor- 
porate aia yin ail the Corporations in 
schedule C was only 1202. a year. ‘There 
were seventeen of them that had no pro- 
perty at all, ‘Three liad an 
122. or 15/. a vear, and of the remaining 
thirty-eight, the average 
a year. Now, it was pi 
porate the very smallest and most tisig- 
nificant of these. They were to be en- 
cumbered with munteipal officers and a 
regular corporate establish 
town-council, aldermen, besides offic 
attend to the watching, pavin 
ing. There would also bi 
to officers, and all this expense w 
defrayed out of the scanty funds of these 
corporations. Now, was it 
that Government could 
dered such a plan as this ? 
money could it be rationally hoped would 
be laid out in such epee for the conve- 
nience of the public, ¢ watching, 
and lighting? The measure co wuld not 
bear the test of examination in its’ prin- 
ciples; and, when they came to kak into 
the details and the probable results after 
it had come into operation, it would ap- 
pear, undoubtedly, to be utterly untenable 
The facts and the data he took from the re- 
port, and he admitted that they were cor- 
rect. When these were brought under 
the consideration of the Government, how 
could they possibly say, that this was a 
measure of justice eto Ireland? Such were 
his opinions with respect to the principle, 


income of 


income was 53/4. 
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oposed to 
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gx, and licht- 


COI pe nsation 


' 
as to we 


COnCceI ih] 


have 


or paving, 


or rather the total want of principle of! 


this Bill. He would, with the permission 
of the louse, touch upon one or two 
other topics which were naturally sug- 
gested by the measure. So far as re- 
garded these topics, he thought he should 
be able to show, to the satisfaction of the 
House, that the Government were not 


ers to 


well CObSI- | 
Tow Ke 
Htow much | 1 


| 
{ 
} 


were 


(Tre and ) Counmilleeé. Ldexe 
towns to enjoy the benefits of a Corpo 
. E Se , I } j 
tion under the new system he had no 
reason to doubt the sincerity of theu 
views, but they were most unst ful 


in the means they took to carry them into 


e . 4 " =a ~ ™ 4 Py ] } 
execution. Phe truth was it Whole 
See '° : - ‘ 1,} ! 
of the onjections to the old itik 
| the solitary exc plicn of if- nomi on, 
vera ag tron. aif not noel tro} r 
VE!¢ as strony, i { ul Co irFoneg ’ 
wnst the Hew a rainst the Old syst le 
] } iva! t : hip 
t was t > tie old § ! exclusive, 
* 1? } } 
He admitted this. But was it ly that 
| : ee > 1 
the new would be less exclusive than tne 
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tlol the old system—and | ( suld 
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as quite ready at the 


time to admit, that the, 


longer sewn under the present ex- 
clusive princi Ilis objection to the 
proposed ni . kin was, that it must 
necessaiily, though in a different way, 
and with reference to a different class, 
become as exclusive as the old. What 
reason was there why they should b 

abolished now on the ground that they 


{ 
exclusive, when nothine could be 


{more clear than this, that the svstem now 


| 
| 


proposed must become equally exclusive ? 
The o Id Corporations were gradually 
decaying, their vigour was in a great 
measure enimed but by this Bill there 


into existence no !ess 
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immediately put ito vigorous operation. 
The Sl. rent-payers must form the great 
inajority in all these Corporations, and this 
great majority must necessarily, from the 
circumstances of the population, be of one 
religion. Was it to be expected, with all 
the feclings of soreness, arising from their 
late exclusion, still rankling in their minds 
—with all their recollections of recent 
contests and differences, both as regarded 
and polities—w as it to be eX- 
pected —was it in the nature things, 
that they would not act upon exclusive 
principles? If one 


re lig ‘ion 
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admitted by the hon, and learned Gen- 
tleman himself, the Member for Dublin. 
He acknowledged that he possessed great 
influence in Ireland, greater than it was 
advisable any one should have. Now, 
whence did this influence arise ? He rigs 
no hesitation in saying, that it was of 

religious kind. Would it not be Sinton 
by this measure ? Could there be a doubt 
of it 2. So far must it be increased that no 
Administration could go on with the Go- 
vernment without reducing themselves to 


/a state of degrading slavery to that one 


vreat object of this | 


ineasure was to apply a remedy to those | 


teclings of soreness 
dered by exclusion was it likely to attain 
the end desired ? Would not the evil be 
the same, though transferred from one 
class of his Majesty’s subjects to another ? 
No doubt, under this Bill, 
would be eligible to corporate offi: 
would they be elected? and were they 
more likely to be satisfied with mere 
elig ibility than the Roman Catholics were ? 
Considering the great majority on the 


other side, what grounds could the Prot- 


which must be engen- | 


individual and to his majority. The 
people of England would not submit to 
this. They were too proud, too bigh, too 


| independent, too jealous of their liberties. 


Protestants 
es but | 


estants have for hoping that they would | 


be returned ? Consider, besides, how the 
dangers to the domestic peace of Ireland 
must be increased by these new boroughs. 
They would have, in every one of the 
fifty-four, « ip hens recognised by law, 
as having the right to assemble whenever 
they please d, eee to enter upon the con- 
sideration of any subject they migh t please. 
There would be no end or limit to their dis- 
cussions. The whole country would be 
studded over with 54 schools of agitation 


ra] 
. 
| 
i 


| 


They would sooner ery out for the repeal of 
the Union, and the Uniononce repealed was 
equivalent to a ruinous dismemberment. 
See what facilities these fifty-four new 
boroughs would give fordiscussing that most 
— ant question, the repeal of the 
union, whenever it might suit the caprice 
or the interest of an agitator to revive 
the question. These new boroughs would 
then pour their petitionsinto the House, 
insisting that they spoke the sense of a 
majority of the population of Ireland, and 
that their demands ought, therefore, to be 
irresistible. The same reasoning upon 


this subject of Corporations could not 


apply to England and Ireland. The cir- 
cumstances in each country differed 
materially. In England the Corporations 


i had only national interests to attach them- 


in which edicts and manifestoes might be | 


framed ad sent forth to work up the 
public mind upon any and every subject— 
upon every question, no matter how great 
the danger of excitement, In this way 
the peace of all would be for ever at an 
end, and not of Ireland alone, but of the 
empire. What must necessarily follow @ 
Why this, the representation of Ireland 
will be placed in such a state, that it will 
e utterly impossible for any Administra- 
tion in this country to carry on the 
Government without becoming the slaves 
or tools to a majority of the Irish Members 
in the House of Commons, a majority now 
under the complete control of one great 
leader. In speaking thus he meant 
nothing per sonal, he wished to give offence 
to no individual. He only meutioned a 
fact which no person could deny. It was 





selves to. For these 
it was to these only their 
directed. It was not so in Treland. 
It was notorious that there existed 
there anti-English feelings. The repeal 
of the Union, when proposed, was opposed 
as anti-imperial; but, if it should be tried 
again, under the auspices of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman (the Member for Dub- 
lin), it would be taken up and supported 
as earnestly as ever by these new Corpo- 
rations. ‘The corporate spirit in Ireland 
led to concentration, and not, as in Eng- 
land, to diffusion. He, therefore, earnestly 
importuned the Government to weigh well 
the measure they were now urging for- 
ward. It was perfectly clear that they 
were utterly unconscious of the dangers of 
it. The effect of the measure would be 
precisely to do that which James 2nd 
attempted to accomplish soon afier his 
accession to the throne. There was a 
passage which stated the proceedings 


they laboured— 
efforts were 
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taken by that monarch with respect to 
the Irish Corporations, that was so full of 
instruction, that he must take the liberty 
of reading it to the House. It states the 
proceedings taken by King James 2nd, 
during the Lord- Licutenancy of Lord 
Tyrconnell, and speaks of the admission 
of Roman Catholics into several of the 
Corporations—* Tyrconnell recommended 
the city of Dublin to resign its charter to 
the King, but they refused to do so. They 
were proceeded against by quo warranto 
and dissolved. So also several others 
were dealt with in the same way, while 
some were induced by flattery and others 
by intimidation to resign their charters.” 
In the new Corporations, it became the 
general rule in all cities where English 
interest had been predominant, to consti- 
tute the Corporations two-thirds of Roman 
Catholics and one-third of Protestants. 
Such was the object of James 2nd, and if 
there was no other 
poses which the Irish Corporations had 
served than that monarch’s endeavour to 
divest them of their charters; yet that 
alone was sufficient to prove how essential 
they were for the maintenance of the Pro- 
testant religion. 
testants of Ireland, he (Mr. Lefroy) de- 
precated this measure-—a measure which 
would have the effect of giving into the 
hands of those whom James 2nd desired 
to be put in authority, the 
modelling the representation of Ireland 
for all future Parliaments—he deprecated 
it on behalf of those who have hitherto 
held the powers of those who composed 
the intelligence and wealth of Ireland. A 
measure might well be introduced from 
which would accrue all the benefits of a 
proper administration of justice, of local 
courts, and of paving, watching, and 
lighting corporate towns. All these bene- 
fits might be achieved for both Roman 
Catholics and Protestants in a manner 
that would not give offence to either 
party, nor invest the one with dominion 
or power over the other. Another objec- 
tion which had been urged against the 
Irish Corporations, as at present existing, 
was the abuse of their corporate property. 
Now, these Corporations had been ex- 
amined into in this respect, and the inves- 
tigation had been extended from the year 
1310, in the reign of Edward 2nd, down 
to the present moment, comprising about 
five centuries, during which time all the 
abuses had been raked together; and yet,in 
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evidence of the pur- 


On behalf of the Pro- | 


power of | 
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the midst of all the alleg y he 
could only find two instances which really 
could be considered as breaches of trust 
He admitted that many Corporations had 
disposed of their property most  indis- 
creetly, but they had done so in the exer- 
cise of their full legal rights, and if they 
had squandered it, they did that only 
which many private individuals had done. 
The Report, however, contained only two 
instances, and those were Limerick and 
Galway, where the corporate property was 
clothed with a trust for local purposes. 
This was admitted by the late Attorney- 
General for Ireland last year; and yet, 
though the property had been dispos sed of, 
nay, squandered, still there had been no 
breach of trust; but as reference had been 
made to the abuses of Protestant Corpo- 
rations, he would just re mind: the House 
ofan example attorded by the Report of a 
liberal Corporation, He alluded to the 
corpot a of Tuam, of which th: 
reign and burgesses were all, with one 
exception, Roman Catholics. [tay 
that the property of that Conpcation con- 
sisted of tolls, which previous to 1827 were 
let annually by auction. In that year, 
however, the tolls producing, as was ad- 
mitted by the sovereign to the Commis- 
sioners, 400/. per annum, were let fur five 
years, not by auction, but by private con- 
tract, at 2502. per annum, to the 
mittee for building a Roman Catholic 
chapel. In 1852 the term expired, but 
the committee were still allowed to remain 
la possession without an account being 
taken, Of the 250/, rental, the Corpora- 
tion applied 200d. a year to the payment 
of certain corporate affairs, and the balance 
of 504. was presented as a donation to the 
comiittee for building the chapel, Now 
could it for a moment be contended, that 
this was a purpose for which the property 
was given to this Corporation, when the 
fact was remembered that it was founded 
by James Ist, confessedly for Protestant 
purposes? There then was the liberal 
Corporation applying its property directly 
in breach of the trusts made to them by 
their Charter, and in violation of the 
objects for which it was invested with 
them. With this instance before the House, 
what right had they to expect that Cor- 
porations modelled on similar pri nage to 
this—modelled without reserence to re- 
ligious pre judice s, would use their property 
more conscientiously than this had done ? 
The Question now before the House, 
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however, was not narrowed to the use or 
abuse of corporate property, for there was 
the alarming and indefinite power invested 
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in the new councils. He begged to call the | 
attention of the House to the alarming | 


power conferred by the 88th section of) 


this Bill. 
taxation to raise funds for all the purposes 
of the Act. 
this might be carried much further 
could possibly have occurred under the 
old system. It would come home to the 
house of everyman. From the taxes thus 


to be levied—to any extent the council | 


might please—the Mayor, Aldermen, and 
all the corporate officers 
paid —the expenses of cleansing, lighting, 
and paving to be defrayed—the con- 
stables, collectors, 
of the men employed in these various 
Operations to be paid. All the 
were to be rated according to valuation ; 
the 5/. voters would, no doubt, be rated like 
the rest. But who were to vote the taxes? 


It gave an indefinite power of | 
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under the Bill—those of the exclusive 
administration of justice, the placing 
political power in the hands of persons of 
an opposite religion from those by whom 
it was to be exercised, and the evil effects 
of the abuse of property. On the other hand 
he thought it must be equally obvious that 


_there were none of those better portions of 


The abuse of sucha power as | 
than) 


were to be, 
_ porations. 


and the whole body) 


houses | 


The council. And who clected the council ? | 


The 52. voters, of course, for they would 


form the great majority in the Corpora- | 


tions. In effect, 
greater part of the rate, for all corporate 
purposes, must be paid by the best class 
of houses, and those were occupied by 
Protestants. Must not this operate most 
unjustly? He asked on what principle it 
was that the power of taxation was to be 
confided to a body who must necessarily, 
from their peculiar constitution, be ex- 
clusive, and disposed to lean more to the 
one side than to the other? Here would 
be a new abuse, if the power of taxation 
was given to those the great bulk of whose 
constituents must be those in whom the 
Protestants (who would in fact, pay the 
bulk of the taxes) could not confide. And 
he might remark in this place, although 
somewhat outefthe orderofhis observations, 
that it was a singular fact, that out of the 
thirteen boroughs omitted from the opera- 
tion of the Bill, eight were those in which 
the preponderance would have been of 
Protestants. He had now adverted to the 
main topics on which he had considered 
it necessary to address the House, and 
which had not been gone into in detail 
by the noble Lord ; and he thoughtit must 
be quite obvious that, with the exception 
of the principle of self-election, all the 
objections which were said to apply to the 
old system would be found equally to 
apply to that which would be created 


the principal, the far | 





the present measure for which the Bill intro- 
duced last year by the right hon. Baronet, 
the Member for Tamworth, would not have 
provided for, whether as regarded the regu- 
lation of the police establishment, the ad- 
ministration of justice, the appointment of 
local officers, or the administration of the 
local and internal affairs of the several Cor- 
The danger in revising and re- 
modelling these Corporations according 
to the plan proposed by this Bill, if not 
certain, was, at all events, more than 
probable—it was imminent. No one de- 
siring the peace and welfare of Ireland 
could say, that he felt perfectly at his ease 
on the subject of such an experiment. 
Why, then, if no advantage was to be got 
by this measure which could not equally 
have been got from that of the right hon. 
Baronet, should risk be encountered ? 
Why should Statesmen give up the con- 
victions of their own judgment at sugges- 
tions coming from a quarter all suggestions 
coming from which he (Mr. Lefroy) hoped 
would be received at least with caution ? 
Under these views of the subject he did 
hope and trust that the Government would 
be induced to forego that part of the 
measure which went to reconstruct these 
Corporations, and to adopt that wise, safe, 
prudent, and unobjectionable course pro- 
posed on his side of the House, and which 
would give to Ireland all that which her 
best friends could desire. 

Viscount Morpeth said, that one thing 
had been very clearly made out by this dis- 
cussion, namely, that his noble and right 
hon, predecessors in the office which he 
had then the honour of filling, the right 
hon. Baronet, the Member for Tamworth, 
and the noble Members for North and 
South Lancashire, must have gained from 
their official residences in Ireland, such an 
insight into the whole constitution of these 
Irish Corporations, that they rushed with 
eagerness, beyond all others, to the work 
of destroying those Corporations, and were 
anxious that the Legislature should obli- 
terate every record and trace of them from 
the land which they had so long encum- 
bered and disgraced. In rising to offer a 
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the House, he hoped that he should be able 
to imitate the calm and moderate tone 
adopted by his noble Friend when he 
moved the amendment, 
deed, no less was expected from his high 
and generous disposition. Previously, 
however, to offering 


than which, in- | 
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few observations on the proposition before | their corporate towns, 


| 


the remarks which | 


he intended to do to, the amendment | 
proposed, he wished to observe that there 


was not apparently a very great difference 
between the two plans the House was called 
upon to consider. With reference to the 
observations made, he would say, that the 
Bill had been more sharply attacked than 
attentively considered. The Bill, however, 
before the House, as well as the amend- 
inent, possessed this common excellence — 
namely, that both proposed to sweep away 
that mass of mischief which existed in the 
Irish Corporations, and which, for so long 


a period, had produced such discord and | 


unseemly results in that country. ‘True, 


| the purposes of paving, 


these plans proposed to go to work by | 


different modes, but in both it was pro- 
posed that there should be a rigorous use 
of the pruning-hook for what was bad; 
but the Government, in their plan, consi- 
dered what was Conservative, and proposed 
to introduce a more healthful graft in the 


place of the limbs they cut off—a plan | 


which was free from that imputation which 
gentlemen opposite were most anxious to 
disclaim, but which they had themselves 


neglected, for they proposed to lay the axe | 


to both root and branch, and cut away the 
whole of the Corporations in right good 
earnest. This was the distinct and narrow 
ground of difference between the Govern- 
ment and their opponents. The difference 
which gave rise to the amendment seemed 
to spring from the mode of appointing 





Sheriffs for counties of cities and towns. | 


This, he admitted, 


for consideration, Jt had been the object 


of those who framed the Bill, by the 54th | police. 
clause, to subject the appointment of | Government ; 


Sheriffs to the control of the Crown, and 
when the proper time arrived the provisions 
of theclause would be open to examination, 
as to whether they had made it sufficiently 
clear and direct to effect the end in view. 
Another point on which the supporters and 
opponents of the Bill differed was, whether 
the chief functionaries of these Corpora- 
tions, who were elected by the town-coun- 
cils, which councils were themselves chosen 
by the entire constituency of the town, 
were to be allowed to act as Magistrates in 


was avery fair subject | 
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Another difference 
arose as to the management of the public 
property of these Corporations, of which 
the Government proposed, that the town- 
councils should have the control and 
management. His noble Friend proposed 
that it should be intrusted to Commission- 
ers appointed by the Crown. He confessed 
that he heard this novel proposal to grant 
confidence to his Majesty’s Government 
with some satisfaction; for although the 
noble Lord merely proposed that the Com- 
missioners appointed by the Treasury 
should have the temporal control of these 
funds, he (Lord Morpeth) saw that the 
proposition did not betray, on the part of 
gentlemen opposite, that wantof confidence 
in the Government which some of their 
supporters would have it believed existed. 
These seemed to him to be the sum and 
substance of the difference in the two 
measures. It would be recollected that all 
lighting, watching, 
and cleansing the corporate towns were 
provided for by an existing Act, and the 
noble Lord proposed to leave to an elected 
body, chosen by a class of persons pos- 
sessed of the lowest qualifications stated in 
the Bili, the control of the funds raised 
for those purposes. When his noble 
Friend talked of the evils of allowing a 
town-council to appoint an armed police, 
he seemed to have indulged in some 
exazgerations, and not to have attended 
to what was proposed in the Bill. The 
police force in these towns, to be appointed 
by the town-councils, was only similar to 
the nomination of watchmen and constables 
in the English Corporations. The noble 
Lord was pleased to call this an armed 
police in Ireland, and to look with some 
degree of alarm at their appointment; 
but he (Lord Morpeth) begged to inform 
the noble Lord, that the town-councils 
_would have nothing to do with the armed 
This was never intended by the 

for he had laid a Bill on the 
Table, giving the Lord-Licutenant a greater 
control than he ever had over that force, 
and enabling him to issue regulations for 
the government of that force in counties, 
or counties of cities, and towns. He also 
perceived another difference in the two 
schemes, which had been passed over by 
the noble Lord, namely, the mode of 
dealing with the freemen. In conformity 
with the shape in which the English 
Municipal Bill stood, and in conformity 
with the expressed wishes of gentlemen 
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1331 Munipal Reform 
opposite on former occasions, it was pro- 
posed that the said freemen of the corporate 
towns in Ireland should stand on the same 
footing as the freemen of the English Cor- 
porations. What his noble Friend might 
intend to do with the freemen, he knew 
not, but the Government proposed that 
the present freemen should be conti- 
nued in the possession of the right they 
now enjoyed. His noble Friend did not 
state how the present freemen were to be 
dealt with, nor did he say how he and 
those with whom he acted proposed to deal 
with the inchoate privileges and rights of 
freemen yet unborn, about which- they 
had heard so much last Session when the 
English Bill was before the House. He 
should be glad to hear some explanation 
from the noble Lord on this part of the 
subject. Before he proceeded further he 
wished to observe on this point that he was 
glad to see the right hon, and learned 
Recorder of the city of Dublin in the 
House, because it had been stated on a 
former occasion that his Majesty’s Minis- 
ters, knowing that they should be safe from 
the terror of the talents of that right hon. 
Gentleman, had contrived to postpone the 
second reading of that Bill till the right 
hon. Gentleman was abseut from Parlia- 
ment attending his duties in Dublin. He 
was glad, therefore, the mght hon. and 
learned Gentleman was present, for no 
doubt he had consulted the freemen of the 
city of Dublin as to the preservation of 
their rights. In reference to this subject, 
the learned Gentleman, on presenting the 
Lord Mayor of Dublin elect last autumn, 
addressed the following observations to the 
Lord-Lieutenant :—‘* Neither, my Lord, 
am I so unreasonable as to contend, that 
where any great organic alteration has 
been made in the constitution, there should 
not be a gradual and harmonious adapta- 
tion of all its parts and members to the 
existing condition of that country. I do, 
however, earnestly deprecate intrusion 
under the guise of reformation, upon the 
part of the Corporation, while I am of 
opinion that they should allow, and cheer- 
fully submit to any change in their form 
and constitution which was reasonable, 
and calculated to give general satisfaction, 
provided always that it preserves the sub- 
stance and the essential influence of their 
ancient charter. I do at the same time 
feel aware, in approaching the defects of 
such a body, that a reverence is due to 
their great antiquity, their deeds, their 
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courage, and faithful services, which have 
shed a lustre round the memory of their 
predecessors.” The same freemen, then, 
who were so highly eulogized by the right 
hon. Gentleman, were as strongly con- 
demned by his noble Friend, the Member 
for North Lancashire (Lord Stanley), who 
was ever their persevering foe, and who 
proposed to disfranchise them in the Irish 
Reform Bill, ashe now recommended that 
they should be deprived of their corporate 
freedom. When the Irish Reform Bill 
was before Parliament, the right hon. 
Recorder for Dublin then said—** In the 
city of Dublin there are no less than 4,000 
or 5,000 freemen whose rights must merge 
in the constituency of 10,000, which it 
is proposed to establish. Of that increase 
Ido not complain. What I complain of 
is, that in England the rights of the free- 
men have been preserved in perpetuity— 
in Ireland they are to cease with the exist- 
ence of those persons who now possess 
them. This injury will offera direct insult 
to the people of Ireland, It is an insult 
not merely to the freemen of Dublin,but in 
all parts of Ireland.” The right hon. and 
learned Gentleman, in a subsequent part 
of his speech, stated that the proposition 
was a stigma cast on the party of the hon. 
and learned Gentleman, and that it would 
lead to their supporting the repeal of the 
Union. He said—‘* That party has con- 
stantly opposed the repeal of the Union, 
but I now tell the right hon. Gentleman 
that all his measures tend to forward a 
serious change of opinion which is taking 
place upon that subject, I verily believe 
that before long almost the whole of the 
Protestant population will call out for a 
repeal of the Union.” He was of opinion, 
notwithstanding the assertion of the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman, that neither 
Catholic nor Protestant would be anxious 
for the attainment of repeal, if they were 
sure of equal civil rights and privileges, 
without regard to religious distinctions.— 
In remarking on the two schemes before 
the House, he wished to guard hon. Gen- 
tlemen against being misled by any dis- 
torted views of the Bill, which, with great 
skill and ingenuity, had been conjured up 
by the right hon. Member for Tamworth. 
He was sure that the right hon. Baronet 
would not wilfully mislead the House, but 
the right hon. Baronet had mixed up dif- 
ferent clauses of the Bill, and had suffered 
one part to glide into another in a manner 
calculated to lead to erroneous views, as 
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had been clearly shown by his right hon. | 
Friend, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
a few days since. 
to former details, but he wished to remind 
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the House that the towns and cities of 


Ireland, to which it was proposed in the 
bill to give a separate commission of the 
peace, and which were to be filled by 
Judges appointed by the Crown, were 
only eleven in number; the counties 
of cities and boroughs, in which Sheritts 
were authorised to summon Jurors were 
only eight in number; and with respect 
to the appointment of Sheriffs in these 
places, he left that open to future dis- 
cussion. The towns in which the town- 
clerks were to summon juries were only 
three in number. With reference to this 
subject, he admitted, with the noble Lord, 
that if injustice was done in consequence 
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He would not go back | 


a calenenkadiel 
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the Bill of last year and the present one ; 
indeed, from the lan iguage he had used it 
would appear that he had not diligently 
studied the Irish Bill, nor had the hon. 
and learned Gentleman consulted the 
provisions of the English Bill. They did 
not propose in this Bill to incorporate any 


| towns not now in possession of charters. 


| not have been included in the Bull, 


of this proposed arrangement, it was quite | 


immaterial, however small the 
towns in which it was perpetrated, but a 
stop should be put to it. He 


number of 


admitted | 


that it might be quite regular then to pro- | 


pose some alterations in the provisions of 


the Bill, but he contended that it was not 
within the scope and extent of the rules 
which should govern 


an entire new principle, or to demand a 
new machinery in that stage of the pro- 
ceedings. The hon. and learned Gentle- 


them in going into , 
Committee, to call for the application of 


man (Mr. Lefroy) had complained that | 
more boroughs and towns were not in- 


cluded in the schedules. He stated 
117 corporate cities and towns had been 
visited by the Commissioners, 
number of places mentioned in the sche- 
dules to the Bill did not exceed fifty-four, 
The hon. and learned Gentleman, before 
he had passed the censtire which he did, 
should have read in the Report the reasons 
which bad governed the Commissioners 
and the framers of the Bill in not intro- 
ducing more places. They were told that, 
out of the 117 corporate towns inquired 


into by the Commissioners, there were | 


twenty-two places which had no Muni- 
cipal Corporation, and there were twen- 
ty-four other places in which the Com- 
missioners were unable to discover any re- 
mains of Corporations which existed in 
1800, and eleven were 
doubtful existence. The Bill of last year 
contained a list of sixty-seven places, and 
it rested on the essential principles of the 
English Bill. The noble Lord did not 
seem to be aware of the difference between 


in a state of 


that | 


and the | 


Allusion on this ground had been made 
to Antrim, but he would ask, was the 
right hon. Baronet prepared to prove that 
Antrim was not in possession of a Corpo- 
ration ? If this could be shown, he would 
not object to exclude that city from the 
schedule. They bad been told that such 
towns as Middleton and Belturbet should 
while 
others of more importance were left out ; 
but he would ask whether it was the 
object of the party opposite to incorporate 
any of these places? He would, however, 
observe on this point, that they had left 
these two boroughs in the Bill, because 
they found them in actual possession of 
corporate rights, and of corporate pro- 
perty. If the y had not found these towns 
in actual possession of corporate property 
he admitted that they would have been 
fair cases for exclusion. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman opposite had com- 
plained of the exclusion of Newry and 
Dungarvon ; but he was sure that his 
hon. and learned Friend (Mr. Sergeant 
O’Loghlen, Member for Dungarvon) would 
not have consented to their exclusion, if 
there had not been good reason. He need 
not say that his right hon. and learned 
Friend, tanding in ‘the relation which he 
did to i latter of these places, would 
have been cxtremely glad to have done 
anything which he consistently could, and 


which would be agreeable to the inhabit- 








ants of the place. He repeated, that for 
some good reasons they were not ineleded 
in the schedules of the Bill, and those 
reasons were similar to the reasons on 
which neither Manchester nor Birmingham 
was inserted in the English Bill. With 
reference to the mode that was suggested 
for the appropriation of the corporate 
funds, he would only observe that hon. 
Gentlemen opposite attempted in their 
present proposition to surpass the Minis- 
terial side of the House in the science of 
appropriation. With respect, however, to 
incorporation, he would beg to observe 
that there was a clause at the end of the 
Bill to enable the King to grant charters 
of incorporation to towns, They had not 
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proposed to place the names of a number | 


of large towns in Ireland in the schedules, 


because they had not inserted the names 
of towns in the schedules of the English 
Bill, which were not then in the actual 
possession of charters. This plan had 
been adopted, after mature consideration, 
as the best that could be acted upon. 
The right hon. and learned Gentleman 
who spoke last complained of the burdens 
that this Bill would inflict on Irish cor- 


porate towns, and that the property of 


these places on the average did not ex- 
ceed 120/. a year. He (Lord Morpeth) 
thought, that by due and prudent manage- 
ment, it would be found to amount to 
much more than that sum. With respect 
also to the compulsory payments in the 
towns for corporate offices, the hon. and 
learned Gentleman should recollect that, 
from the nature of the offices, the salaries 
would be small in the lesser boroughs. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman also 
complained that the power of taxation 
would be left in the possession of the 5d, 
householders. But did he forget that that 
class of persons at present had the power 
of electing Commissioners for levying 
compulsory rates for paving, watching, 
and lighting towns? If the hon. 
learned Gentleman supposed that it was 
likely that this class of persons would 
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Londonderry. The Commissioners in their 
report state, “ that a new set of bells was 
purchased and set up by the Corporation 
for the cathedral of Derry in 1812, ata 
cost of 1,591. 18s., and that the Corpo- 
ration contributed, in !823, towards the 
repair of Derry cathedral the sum of 
1,600/.” This, then, was an instance of 
appropriation for purposes which were not 
for the benefit of all the inhabitants of the 
town, but for the advantage of a particular 
class. This was a case in which there was 
the same misappropriation of the funds as 
in Tuam, and equally required a remedy ; 
for he contended, in these cases, what was 
good for Peter was good for Paul. All 
that he required was, that the inhabitants 
of a town should have the administration 
of their own affairs, and that those who 
contributed to the local taxation should 
have control over its distribution; by 
doing this he thought they would howe ean 


‘efficient check against its misappropria- 


tion. He trusted that the House would 
adhere to the plan originally proposed by 


-his Majesty’s Government, and not suffer 
itself to be carried away by the more re- 


and | 


volutionary gale which blew from the 
other side of the House, or be influenced 
by the spirit of the noble Lord, which was 


so full of allusions to ravages aod deluges. 


conspire to lay a heavier rate on their | 


richer neighbours than they themselves 
paid, he would only say, in reply, that he 


| 


He felt satisfied that the election of ‘the 
local officers, the constantly recurring 
discussions in the town-councils, the re- 


peated consideration of local affairs and 


did not think that it was possible that the | 


class of persons who composed the holders 
of the 52. franchise would for one moment 
lend themselves to such a project. Indeed, 


they could not refer to a single instance | 
he thought it was to little purpose to 


of such an attempt, and they had super- 
abundant evidence on the other side. The 
hon. avd learned Member made some 
allusians to the Corporation of Tuam, 
which was composed of Catholics, with 
the exception of one member, and that 
this Corporation had mortgaged its pro- 
perty to the trustees of a Catholic chapel 
in that town. He did not wish to defend 
the Corporation of Tuam; on the con- 
trary, he objected to it as a close body. 
The Corporation accounts were open to 
none of the inhabitants, and there was no 
efficient control over the expenditure. 
When, however, the hon. and learned 


all matters connected with local self- 
government, would not be without benefit 
to such a state of society as existed i 

Ireland, The noble Lord, the Member for 
Lancashire, said, the other evening, that 


inquire into the object of forming the 
present system of local government in 
freland, but he (Lord Morpeth) thought it 
would be still more useless to inquire into 
the object in forming many of the regula- 
tions in the early Irish Corporations. But 
from all the information that he could 


glean respecting those early times—and 


he was aware that the subject was one of 
great obscurity—the power of choosing 


the municipal officers who exercised con- 


Inhabitants at large of those places. 


trol over local affairs was vested in the 


Cer- 


tainly the policy that was then followed 


Gentleman brought forward this case of | 
| barbarous times these Corporations stood 


the conduct of a Catholic Corporation, he 


(Lord Morpeth) would, as a set-off, refer | 


to the conduct of the Corporation of i ever was the then object was immaterial ; 


was rude and imperfect, and in those 


as the outworks of civilization. But what- 
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but the wish of the Government in notes 
ing forward this subject was to restore, | 
and form anew, and in an effective man- 
ner, Irish Municipal Corporations, which 
would serve for the effective administra- 
tion of Jocal affairs, and afford the inhabit- 
ants a control over the expeuditure of | 
local funds. They had been told by the | 
noble Lord, that in Ireland, in making 
their arrangements for local government, | 
they should recollect how much party | 
spirit and party animosity existcd there, | 
but he was quite sure that this measure, if 
carried into effect, would not make those 
feelings go further; on the contrary, it | 
would tend essentially to mitigate and 
allay them, by giving the people some- 
thing else to discuss than differences 
arising from religious grounds. By pur- 
suing this course interests were created, 
which would be constantly discussed, and 
which, in consequence of their nature, 
would be more moderately treated. He 
was satisfied of this, because the subjects 
likely to be discussed had a settled ten- 
dency to allay soreness, and instead of 
matters of excitement, they would be 
sitting down to the every day business of 
life, in which it would be very difficult for 
men to exhibit the violent party feelings 
which now prevailed. He thought that 
there were also other grounds that made 
out a system of local government, as was 
then proposed, more necessary in Ireland 
than in England and Scotland. Dublin 
was not so disproportioned in size and 
wealth to London as the towns in the 
provinces of Ireland were to those in | 
England. In Dublin there was something | 
analogous to London, but in Ireland there 
were no such towns as Manchester, Leeds, 
Birmingham, or Glasgow, nor such a 
multitude of market towns as in England, 
which were a source of riches to the sur- 
rounding agricultural districts. He ad- 
mitted that there was much in Treland 
which made it desirable to centralise cer- 
tain businesses in Dublin or London. On 
this ground he had proposed the Bill to 
effect certain changes in the constitution 
of the constabulary foree—a Bill which 
was regarded as a bugbear last year, but 
which, see mingly, was regarded by gentle- 
men opposite this year as a godsend. In 
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| not to irresponsible and 





this Bill he had endeavoured to adopt the 
principle of centralisation as much as he | 
could. In the constitution of this armed 
force of police, he thought that a different 
principle should be acted upon than that 
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proposed in this Bill. In the counties in 
Ireland, therefore, they proposed that the 
nomination and control of the police force, 
instead of being intrusted to irresponsible 
Grand Juries, should be left to those who 


(Treland )— Committee. 


| would be accountable for their conduct. 


They proposed that the control of the 
unarmed police in towns should be left, 
self-elected per- 
sons, but to responsible authorities, chosen 
by those who were most interested in their 
good conduct, and who must suffer by 
any maladministration. He did not pro- 
pose to abandon the principle of central- 
isation in Treland, when it could be car- 


| ried into effect advantageously; but at 


the same time, when he found that it was 
more beneficial, he proposed that the in- 
habitants of to. ns should have control 
over their own concerns. In his opinion 
the scheme of reform proposed by the 
Government, on their responsibility, was a 
real and palpable advantage over the 
scheme of annihilation first shadowed out 
by the right hon, Baronet, the Member 
for Tamworth, and that evening grown 


into a substantive form, in the shape of 


the amendment proposed by the noble 
Lord opposite. The chief reason for re- 
fusing to adopt the amendment was, that 
it asserted as a principle the incapacity, 
on the part of the people of Ireland, to 
exercise the rights, and privileges, and 
duties now so advantageously performed 
by their more favoured fellow-subjects in 
England and Scotland. Therefore, it was 
placing the people of Ireland necessarily 
in a situation of inequality and inferiority, 
as regarded civil rights and_ privileges, 
and consequently inflicting on them what 
they could not but feel as an injustice, 
and which they might be roused to resent 
as an insult. In such case it would be 
easy to throw blame on the exciters of 
these measures; but in his opinion it 
would be a much wiser part to give them 
an equality of civil rights, and not to leave 
wrongs unredressed. The noble Lord 
(Francis Egerton) refrained from alleging 
any religious grounds as reasons for ex- 
clusion; but his noble Friend, the Mem- 
ber for North Lancashire (Lord Stanley), 
on a former night, certainly did ailege 
religious grounds as the basis for a politi- 
cal difference. No one more respected 
the conscientious feelings of his noble 
Friend than he, or was less insensible to 
the purity of the motives of his noble 
Friend; but he could not value them very 
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highly in matters of purely a temporal na- 
ture; and he owned, while he admitted 
the conscientious feelings of his noble 
Friend, he could not help doubting the 
soundness of his political views. Per- 
haps, in less enlightened days they might 
resort to this species of argument, but it 

vas hardly to be expected that in the 
silt day, in the nineteenth century, 
after the Catholic Relief Bill had been 
passed, and after the Reform Bill had 
passed, that it could be seriously admitted 
that the Protestant religion could be en- 


dangered by any species of monopoly | 


which could be enacted under this Bill. 
Such a reason to disqualify the large mass 
of the people of Ireland from equal liberty, 
he must wholly repudiate. He was sur- 
prised, indeed, that the religious grounds 
should have been urged with reference to 
the Irish boroughs, and that danger to the 
Protestant religion should be anticipated 
from the destruction of bodies, which, how- 
ever intended, had certainly not hitherto 
added to its security or its strength. When 
it was remembered that the Protestant 


religion had been exposed to the opposi- | 


tion of emperors and general councils-- 
that it had defied the edicts of Farnese—the 
thunders of the Vatican, and the arms of 
Alva, it was too much to suppose that the 


carrying the Irish Corporation Bill would | 


expose it to danger. His right hon. and 
learned Friend, the Attorney-General for 
Ireland, when he made his statement on 
introducing the Bill, brought forward some 
cogent reasons for passing it, which he 
had taken from a speech of his noble 
Friend on introducing the Irish Reform 
Bill. His noble Friend had then clearly 
shown that they were then legislating for 


political and not for religious purposes, as | 


was also the case in the present measure. 


He did not doubt, from what Gentlemen | 
opposite said, that there would be a large | 
influx of ‘Tories into these town-councils | 
indeed, those who had hitherto | 
borne that title should have at once given | 


unless, 


it up, and have even repudiated the name 
of bit by bit Reformer, in order to become 
Destructives. He had only further to 
state, what was indeed admitted on all 
sides, that the system which prevailed 
under the self-elected, irresponsible Cor- 
porations, which he was loth to call Pro- 
testant, must be got rid of; but he trusted 
that they would hesitate before they had 
recourse to such a violent remedy as was 
proposed on the other side, Let them 
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{rather exert themselves to introduce such 
a system of good government in towns 
and cities as would be consistent with 
justice, and which would be beneficial to 
the inhabitants of not only the boroughs, 
but the country at large. If, on trial, 
they were found to have exercised the 
‘trusts reposed in them unfairly, partially, 
or corruptly, then, and not till then, let 
the Legislature resume from them the 
powers which they would have abused, 
and the privileges which they would have 
forfeited. 

Mr. Sergeant Jackson said, that the sup- 
porters of this Bill claimed for the towns 
of Ireland Municipal Reform similar to that 
which had been granted to the towns of 
England ; but, before he proceeded to that 
question, he wished to make a few observa- 
tions on another part of the case. It was 
said, that this measure and the English Bill 
proceeded on the same principles ; but he 
begged to call the attention of the House 
to many points in which they differed most 
essentially. In the first place, he wished 
the House to look at the fourth section of 
the Bill now under discussion, and to com- 
pare it with the sixth, the corresponding 
section of the English Bill. This section 
of the Irish Bill, it would be found, con- 
tained a great variety of matter which was 
not inserted in the English Bill, but still 
not one word had he heard from the hon. 
Gentlemen opposite which explained, or 
any way accounted for, the obvious depar- 
tures in this respect of the Irish Bill from 
the provisions of the English Bill. The 
Bill now under consideration provided, after 
stating that the new Corporations were 
“to be styled mayor, aldermen, andb ur- 
gesses—that they shall be capable in law, 
by the council hereinafter named of such 
borough, to do and suffer all acts which 
such bodies corporate lawfully may do and 


|suffer, and shall be entitled to, invested 
with, and possessed of, all the lawful rights, 
trusts, properties, and estates now or lately 
legally invested in, or belonging, or which of 
| right ought to belong, to such boroughs or 
| bodies corporate respectively, save only and 
except those vested in the charitable trus- 
tees of such boroughs, pursuant to the 
provisions hereinafter contained ; and the 
mayor of each of the said boroughs shall be 
capable in law to do and suffer all acts 
which the chief officer of such borough 
might or may lawfully do or suffer, so far 
as such powers, rights, trusts, and privileges 
respectively are not altered or annulled by 
the provisions of this Act.” The latter 
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art of this section was altogether omitted 
in the English Bill, and he should there- 
fore like to know for what reason the re- 
markable word “trust” had been inserted 
in the Irish Bill, when it was not to be 
found in the corresponding provision of the 
English Bill? There Was some mention 
made of “trusts” in the Report of the 
Commissioners, but then there was a saving 


{Maren 7} 





in this clause with regard to trusts of a 
charitable nature. To show how delusive this | 
saving was, he would take the city of Cork, 
a town with which he was well acquainted. 
In that city the Corporation were invested 
with trusts which, though not exactly 
bearing the character, were devoted to cha- 
ritable purposes, and yet what would the 
effect of this Bill be in all such cases ? Why, 
that by its operation, the whole of such 
trusts would be transferred to the manage- 
ment and control of the councillors of the 
Corporation. Here, then, was a clear de- | 
parture from the English Bill, but no 
reason whatever had been given for it. If 
such words had no meaning, were intended | 
to have none, why employ them? But if 
they had, if they were intended to produce 
acertain effect, why not say so at once, and 
manfully account for their introduction into 
the Irish Bill? The declared object of the 
framers of that Bill was to apply to Ireland 
the same principles of reform which had 
been proceeded on in the English Bill ; 
but he should like to know from those 
Gentlemen a single instance in which a 
defunct Corporation in England had been 
again raised into existence? In Ireland 
several departed Corporations were, it 
seemed, to be called back to life, and yet 
they were told that there was no departure 
in this measure from the English Bill. 
Newry, which contained a population of 
of 13,065, and the limits of which extended 
from a mile and a-half to two miles—a 
town occupying 2,500 acres, and returning 
a Member to Parliament, was altogether 
omitted in the present Bill, although it | 
was included in the Bill of the last Session. | 
Newry, then, according to the present 
measure, was to have no Municipal Cor- 
poration, although other places less entitled 
to a charter were ; and the same might be 
said of Downpatrick. The Assize town of 
the county of Downpatrick was also in- 
cluded in the Bill of last Session, although 
omitted in the present measure. But was 
it not curious that a small town like Ban- 
gor was to be deemed fit for the advantages 
of a Corporation, while extensive towns, | 
such as Newry and Downpatrick, were to | 





| son Was eve rk 
; 1n it, and although the whole of the cor- 
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be left without the power of self-govern- 
ment? The population of Bangor was 
2,741; its limits, though not stated j in the 
Report, were but sma li: ; and the Members 
of the Corporation amounted to no more 
than twelve, all of whom were cither of the 
Ward family, or the friends and relations 
of that family, WI ly this should be, he 
certainly was at a loss to conceive. In 
Bangor there was a place of confinement 


called the “ Black hole,’ but only one per- 


nown to have been confined 


porate property at the disposal of the Cor- 
poration van not amount to 50/.a year, yet 
Bangor was to be honoured with a € orporas 
tion, while towns which returned Represen- 


| tatives to that Hous se were to be precluded. 


Perhaps it might be assigned as a reason for 
passing over Newry and Downpatrick, that 
the Corporations of these places had fallen 
into decay. That, however, was not 
the principle on which the Government 
proceeded, because, they had propesed to 
give a charter to the miserable town of 
Middleton, the population of which did not 
exceed 2,044. It was not easy to discover 
why a place so insignificant should have 
been called into existence as a Corporation, 
when Mallow, with double, he might say 
treble, the amount of population, and en- 
titled to send Member to Parliament, 
was excluded. No satisfactory explana- 
tions had up to that hour been afforded on 
these points; but as he did not wish to 
trouble the House by enumerating the va- 
rious other instances in which the Bill 
departed from the English Bill, he would 
proceed to show that the framers of the 
measure under consideration had not been 
guided by the principle for which they 
claimed credit, viz. that of giving to Ire- 
land a Municipal Reform similar to that 
which had been granted to England. He 
could not, however, omit calling the atten- 
tion of the House to another extraordinary 
instance of departure from the English 
Bill which the Irish Bill exhibited. This 
would be found by a comparison of the 5th 


| section of the Irish Bill with the 9th, the 
| corresponding section, of the English Bill. 


In the English Act, occupation for two, he 
might say three, years was made an indis- 
pensable requisite in the qualification of a 
burgesss ; but in the Irish Bill, all that 
Oo > 
was necessary to entitle a party to have his 
name placed on the burgess roll was an 
occupation of little more than six months. 
No reason had been given for this depar- 
ture, although he should have thought that 
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the House were entitled to some explana- | 
tion on the subject. As his hon. and) 
learned Friend had addressed himself chiefly 
to the administration of justice and mal- 
versation, he (Mr. Jackson) had felt it ne- 
cessary to advert to those points. There 
was another difference in this same section 
and the corresponding section of the English 
Bill, which likewise called for explanation. | 
In describing the nature of the qualification 
in respect of which persons might claim to 
have their names placed on the burgess roll, 
another remarkable word was employed. 
It was said, that persons should be entitled 
to act as burgesses of any borough who ' 
“shall hold and occupy within such bo- 
rough any house, warehouse, counting- 
house, office, or shop, which shall be truly 
and really of the full yearly value of five | 
pounds.” He begged to call the attention 
of the House to the word “ office” in this 
enumeration. No such word appeared in | 
the English Act, and why it had been in- 
serted in the Irish Bill he had no small | 
curiosity to know, If an “ office” were to | 
confer the right of voting in the affairs of | 
Corporations, might not every room in| 
every house in a borough be converted into 
an office for the purpose of making votes in | 
favour of one party or another? This! 


would clearly amount to something very | 
much resembling universal suffrage ; and 


if it were not intended to establish the | 
principle of universal suffrage, such a quali- | 
fication should be expunged from this Bill. 

It was only by close examination and col- | 
lation that-the essential difference between 

the two measures could be discovered, and 

it did strike him as somewhat singular that 

no such word as “ office” was to be found 

in the Irish Corporation Bill of last Ses- | 
sion. He thought the House should be told 
fairly and candidly why that word had | 
been introduced into the present measure. | 
There were also other circumstances besides | 
those to which he had adverted connected | 
with this Bill, to which he wished to call | 
the attention of the House. In England, | 
the qualification was made with reference to | 
the payment of poor rates. ‘There were no | 
poor rates in Ireland, and therefore it was | 
necessary to substitute for that some other | 
test of qualification. What was the test of | 
qualification which was proposed for the | 
Irish boroughs? Why, the occupation in | 
Cork, Limerick, Waterford, and other towns | 
of the first class, of a house and premises of | 
of the value of 10/., and in places of less | 
consideration, of 5/. Now with respect to | 
Cork, which had a population of 100,000 | 


| 
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he would venture to say that the effect of 
such a provision would be to enable every 
labourer within seven miles of that city, 
who occupied a mere shed and a few roods 
of land, to participate in all the privileges 
of the Bill, no matter how small the value 
of his holding might be. Persons of the 
description he had named, would be en- 
titled to become town-councillors under 
this Bill, and if he were not greatly misin- 
formed, he might state that the hon. 
Member for Cork, whom he saw in his 
place, and who would correct him if he 
were in error, had been sent to that House 
by no fewer than 600 voters, who could not 
even write their own names. The same 
persons would, if this Bill were passed, 
have the election of the municipal officers 
of the Irish Corporation towns thrown into 
their hands, and that was a state of things 
which resembled nothing that existed in 
England. There was another most im- 
portant matter, to which he wished to call 
the attention of the House. In England, 
the lists of voters were prepared by the 
overseers of the poor, whose duty it was 
annually to collect and furnish the names 
of the persons entitled to act as burgesses 
in municipal elections, but what was the 
arrangement in this respect for Ireland, 
where there were no overseers? Why, 
this duty was to devolve ultimately upon the 
town-clerks. The first year after the 
passing of this Bill, the burgess lists were 
to be prepared by the churchwardens, but 
afterwards that duty, with others, enough 
to incapacitate them, would fall upon the 
shoulders of the town-clerks, who were not 
only to have charge of the records of the 
Corporation, to advise the town-council, to 
act as clerks of the Crown, to perform the 
onerous functions of registrars of the Courts 
of Conscience, but to revise annually the 
burgess lists. He was convinced that bur- 
thening those officers with sucha multiplicity 
of duties could only lead to confusion and 
abuse. He now begged to call the atten- 
tion of the House to a matter much more 
important than anything to which he had 
hitherto referred. The noble Lord had said 
that the new Corporations would only have 


‘control over the watch of their own bo- 


roughs, and that the whole of the armed 
police force wou'd be under the exclusive 
direction of the Lord-Lieutenant. This 
Bill made a most extraordinary alteration 
in this respect, for not only were the watch- 
men to be absolutely an armed police of 
the municipality, but “as soon as constables 
shall have been appointed by the watch-com- 
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mittee for any borough, a notice, signed by the 
mayor of such borough, specifying the day 
on which such constables shall begin to act, 
shall be fixed on the doors of the town-hall 
and every place of public worship within 
such borough ; and on the day so specified 
in such notice, so much of all Acts named 
in conjunction with such borough in the 
schedule FE. to this Act annexed, 
all Acts made before the passing of this 
Act, as relates to the appointments, regula- 
tions, powers, and duties, or to the assess- 
ment or collection of any rate, to provide 
for the expenses of any watchmen, consta- 
bles, patrol, or police, for any place or 


places situated within such borough 1, shall | 
cease and determine, and all w: atch-houses | 


and watch-boxes in such place or places, 


and all arms, accoutrements, and other ne- | 


| litical and 


cessaries provided at the public expense for 


any watchmen, constables, patrol, or police | 
therein, shall be given up to such persons | 
| tholic 


as shall be named by the said mayor in 
such notice, for the use and accommodation 
of the constables to be appointed under this 
Act, and all the property so to be given 
up shall be deemed to belong to the “body 
corporate of such borough.” Now it 
would be observed that immediately after 


the publication of this notice, all the Acts 


enumerated in schedule E, would cease and 
determine, and that from that moment 
there would also be an end of all the Acts 
by which rates are levied in certain dis- 
tricts for the pay of the police. The watch- 
men, if so they could be called, were to 
be armed exactly like the police; but was 
it not perfectly plain that repealing these 
Acts, which enabled half the expense 
of the police force to be raised by present- 
ment, would, in effect, take the whole 
control of the constabulary of those bo- 
roughs out of the hands of the Lerd- 
Lieutenant, and place it in those of the 
town-council? This was, he submitted, 

formidable power to place in the hands of 
such persons, and he therefore trusted that 
what he had said would draw the attention 
of hon. Members to this extraordinary pro- 
vision of this Bill. He could adduce a 
great number of other instances of depar- 
ture from the English Act ; but he would 
only trespass on the House to recapitulate 
some of those to which he had already 
called the attention of the House. There 
was a difference as regarded trusts—the 
revival of decayed Corporations—the quali- 
fication of burgesses, and the insertion o 
the word “office,” from ] 


ha 
little short of universal sullrage must arise 
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These things, taken in connection with the 

other discrepancies, which he had pointed 

out, proved that this Bill was foto celo 

different from the Acts passed for the Re- 

form of the Municipal Corporations in this 

country. His right hon. and learned 
+] 


al 
Fr wai had assumed that those who could 


|not agree with the principles of the Bill 


which he had introduced, must be actuated 
by some particular motive. Now he could 
to 1t tuan 
society in the two countries 
deny, that the state of 
and Ireland ditfercd on 
many essential points. In the first place 
they had a body of men in Ireland, to 
whom there was in England no class either 
similar or analogous. ‘The body of men to 
whom he alluded, influenced elections, po- 
nunicipal, to an extraordinary, 
an incredible, extent. They had in Ireland 
a large establishment of the Roman Ca- 
> hierarchy and clergy. [ Cheers. ] le 
did not hos that the hon. Member 
who cheered him meant to dissent from 
the fact which he had stated. He repeated, 
that they had in Ireland, Roman Catholic 
Archbishops, and Bishops and dignitaries 
of every degree, as well as a vast num- 
ber of parochial clergy. The parochial 
clergy, alone, he believed, exceeded 3,000 
and besides these there were a great many 
who belonged to different religious orders. 
The House would permit him to say, that 
this body, he meant the Roman Catholic 
clergy, made it their business to interfere 
in every clection which occurred in Ireland. 
The influence which they exercised over 
the electors was the bane of that coun- 
try; and all he could say was, that if 
the present corporate system abo- 
lished, and this Bill passed into a law, every 
borough in that country would be reduced 
toa frightful condition. Throughout the 
whole they would be by 
elections. The Sheriils were to be elected 
triennially, and the clection of mayor, 
aldermen, and town-councillors, would 
furnish fresh scenes of agitation. This 
was not all; for in the cases of death, 
bankruptcy, msolvency, or nee for a 
month, of a municipal officer, a new elec- 
tion was to take place within ten days, so 
that he might that the 
whole of the towns of Ireland 
would exhibit from one end of the year to 
the other nothing but scenes of i 
and dist 
were to be added anv] 
mntiniida 
) X 


the state of 
No man could 
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while on the Intimidation Committee of 
last Session, all he could say was, that they 
could not give to Ireland a greater curse 
than that which was now represented as a 
boon to that country. He should presently 
call the attention of the House to some 
instances of the part which the Roman 
Catholic clergy took in the Irish elections, 
and the frightful state to which that coun- 
try was reduced in consequence. ‘This 
would show the difference of the state of 
society in England and Ireland ; for in what 
part of this country—in what English 
county—he should like to know, would 
there be found thirty-six individuals 
awaiting their trial for no less a crime 
than murder? It was a melancholy fact, 
but it was not the less true, that at the 
Assizes for the county of Tipperary there 
were no fewer than thirty-six cases of 
murder to be tried. In Ireland, from 1829, 
down to the present time, there had been 
as many as 700 homicides, and it was the 
system of tumult and agitation which had 
been allowed to go on which had brought 
that country into its present deplorable 
situation. It was his opinion, that these 
things would only be increased and per- 
petuated by the passing of this Bill. There 
had been several Protestant clergymen 
murdered in Ireland since 1830. He cer- 
tainly did not mean to say, that all those 
murders of clergymen had taken place in 
the county of Tipperary alone, but several 
of them did occur in that county. One of 
these murders took place in the county of 
Cork. Another of them took place in the 
county of Tipperary, namely, the murder 
of the reverend Mr. Whitty. The lives 
of several other clergymen had been sacri- 
ficed in this way. One of the consequences 
of the agitation and intimidation that pre- 
vailed was, that when the guilty parties 
were arrested and brought to trial, their 
trials turned out to be a mere nullity. In 
a case where certain parties were arraigned 
for the murder of a clergyman, one of the 
principal witnesses for the prosecution 
being brought upon the table, refused to 
answer any questions put to him. How- 
ever, on being pressed by the Court 
to reply to the questions put to him, he 
said—* Am I to be shot?” ‘There was 
no possibility of getting over this feeling, 
and the witness was allowed to go off the 
table without having given his testimony. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman again 
adverted to the case of the reverend Mr. 
Whitty, and of the reverend Mr. Going. 
The latter gentleman, though not abso- 
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lutely murdered, was brought to his death 
by the treatment which he received. Such 
was the persecution that pursued him that 
he was hunted out of the country. He was 
not able to return to his glebe, and the 
result was that he absolutely died from the 
effect of the persecution by which he was 
assailed. This was a state of society of 
which the House had no idea. These were 
the circumstances which were oceurring in 
Ireland, and for which no parallel was to 
be found in the circumstances of this coun- 
try. These were the essential and charac- 
teristic differences which made it madness 
for that House to legislate for Ireland in 
all respects in the same manner as they 
legislated for this country. The effect of 
the measure before the House, when he 
considered the nature and character of the 
constituency they were about to create, 
would be to transfer the power and influence 
of these Corporations exclusively into the 
hands of the Roman Catholics of Ireland. 
The effect of the measure would not be, 
as his right hon. and learned Friend had 
described it, the transfer of this power and 
influence from an exclusive body into the 
hands of the people generally, but into the 
possession of a certain class and portion of 
the people. He alluded to the power that 
was exercised by the Catholic priesthood 
in Ireland—a power to which the Catholic 
population was completely subservient. 
The hon. and learned Member for Dublin 
undoubtedly possessed great influence. He 
to a great extent influenced the Parliament- 
ary elections in Ireland. His influence, 
no doubt, had great effect; but the hon. 
and learned Member for Dublin, able as he 
was, was but an instrument in the hands 
of that power which exercised a paramount 
influence, and to which influence the whole 
Catholic population of Ireland was sub- 
servient. The same persons would always 
continue to exercise that power. Let the 
House consider the character and circum- 
stances of that body. They were a class of 
men who did not marry, who were not 
bound to the State by strong and peculiar 
ties. They were men who gave no hos- 
tages to the State ; and it was such men 
that exercised this paramount and dangerous 
power. The power which he was describ« 
ing did not centre in the hon. and learned 
Member for Dublin. If that hon. and 
learned Member died to-morrow, that 
power would survive him; and the same 
power and authority, exercised by the hands 
of those persons, would still continue to 
exist in Ireland. The right hon. Gentle- 
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man who introduced the measure had 
stated, that there was no apprehension to 
be entertained of the — of any sinister 
influence in the new Corporations in Ire- 
land. All the election 1 would be carried 
on in a peaceable and tranguil manner, 
and he instanced the case of Cork and those 
elections which had taken place in —— 
under the provisions of the “Oth of Geo. 4th. 
He would read some information wl ich he 
had received on this subject, and which he 
thought would show that religious feeling 
prevailed to a considerable extent. The 
right hon. Gentleman had stated, that 
religious feeling did not prevail in elections 
in Ireland—that there was no instance 

religious fecling operating in elections 

Ireland. Now he had lived for a number 
of years in Ireland, and had been much 
conversant with elections in that country, 
and he had never known an instance of an 
election in Ireland in which relis gious and 
political feeling had not stronely prevailed. 
Now, with respect to the Corpora tion of 
Youghal, let them see what chance there 
would be there of having the elections 
conducted without party or religious feel- 
ing. He had received some information 
respecting the state of that Borough, which 
he thought would — some light upon 
the disadvant age of placing the qualifica- | : 


tion at too low a standard. ‘he conse- | 


quences likely to result from such a state 
as this measure would bring about would 
be to give a triumph to one distinctive 
portion of society. He was informed that 
the introduction of the Municipal Bill into 


Ireland, should the minimum standard of 


qualification be even 10/., with the exclu— 
sion of freemen, would be most fatal to the 
internal tranquillity of corporate towns, 
and would tend to kcep alive that 
feeling which had dismembered society, 
struck at the base of national i improvemen 
In proof of this, the writer of this comm 
nication referred to an election which oe 
place in Youghal in 1830, under the ne 
visions of 9th Geo. 4th. Previous to that 
election, Commissioners, both Catholic and 
Protestant, had been elected without any 
intrusion of party feeling, and these Com- 
missioners administered their duties to the 
general satisfaction of the inhabitants. This 


state of things was changed by the effect | 


of the last general Parliamentary election, 


which had produced a great degree of 


party and political feeling. The document 
went on to state the intolerant feeling that 
had influenced the Cathelie party in the 
town at the last election of Commissioners, 
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some persot 

that there were two recent instances in 
which Protestants had been returned in 
preference to Catholics. He admitted there 
might be some rare cases, but he maintain d 
that, with se arcely an exception, in Irish 
elections, Protestants were preferred to 
Catholics only when they had come forward 
and pledged themselves as Repealers 

in the two instances which had be 
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he was not in the least surprised that 
should give Protestants the pre! erence. 
did not hesitate to say that a Pr 
thus elected was a much more 
foe to the Protestant intere: 
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but this would not be the case with a Pro- 
testant gentleman, for statements he made 
were too apt to be received implicitly by 
the House. Now with respect to Dun- 
garvan, who had been returned there in- 


stead of a Catholic ? Why, Mr. Jacob, who | 


had succeeded, he believed, Mr. Galwey. 
[‘* No, no.”] Well, it was immaterial ; 
he thought it was Mr. Galwey, and 
he did not then precisely recollect the 


name of the Catholic gentleman in| 


Cpposition to whom Mr. Jacob was 
returned ; but this he was certain of, that 
Mr. Jacob had pledged himself to Repeai, 
and to the support of every measure which 


might be brought forward for the abolition | . 


of tithes, and of any other measure which 
the constituency of Dungarvan considered 
to be desirable. The right hon. Gentleman 
had said, that there was no reasonable cause 


to suppose that this measure would transfer | 
power and influence from an exclusive and | 
intolerant body, and.place it in the hands of 


another body equally intolerant and exclu- 
sive. The right hon. Gentleman said, that 
if such were its effect, he would be as ready 
us any person to oppose it. He (Mr. Jackson) 
had said, that the effect of this measure 
would be to place the Boroughs in Treland 
completely in the hands of the Roman Ca- 


tholics. If they established a 102. consti- 
tuency in the larger, and a 5. constituency 
in the smaller towns, no one would attempt , 
to say, that the great majority of electors 
in these towns would not be the Roman 
Cathclics. Now he would venture to say, 
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Roche, are before you. I am a witness 
to their excellent conduct; on their 
behalf I claim your undivided support. 
Let every man exert himself. Organise 
at once your political unions, your liberal 
clubs and committees. Let not one mo- 
| ment be lost. Whoever votes against the 
| Roches, or either of them, is, I tell you, 
an Orange traitor to Ireland, an enemy to 
our common Christianity, and really a 
supporter of the blood-stained tithes. Hur- 
rah, then, for William and David Roche! 
Hurrah for David and William Roche! 
No Orange Tories! The Roches and old 
Ireland for ever!’ He (Mr. Sergeant 
Jackson) did not think that there was much 
toleration in addresses of this kind. ‘The 
next passage which he would read was from 
an address to the electors of New Ross from 
the same quarter :—“ Men of the surround- 
ing parishes about New Ross, who atlord a 
livelihood, aye, and by your industry and 
money make fortunes for the voters of 
New Ross, meet at once in your respective 
parishes, appoint a deputation of three or 
four from every parish—appoint substantial, 
quiet, honest men; let a deputation from 
every parish go into New Ross, and can- 
vass the voters from door to door. Let 
them cheer men who are honest—let them 
put on the door of every honest voter in 
large letters, “ Talbot for ever, and no 
tithes, no Orangemen!” “ Let them 
take down and publish in their parishes the 
names of any of those traitors to Ireland.” 
And the hon. and learned Member said in 


| 
| 
| 


that he would be able to state some facts another passage :—“ Let no man deal with 
that would show that the body towhomthey them. Let no woman speak to them. Let 
were about to transfer this power were as the children Jaugh them to scorn. I will 
intolerant as any body into whose hands not believe that a Tory candidate can have 
this power could possibly be transferred. any chance while there is so much honesty 


Ife had already alluded to the power which 


and patriotism in New Ross. Then, hurrah 


the hon. and learned Member for Dublin for J. H. Talbot, and no Orange Tories ; 
possessed in various parts of Treland—a_ no tithes!” This was a specimen of the 
power which even that hon. Member him- influence which prevaiied in Ireland. He 
sclf had admitted was too great for any need not tell the House what had occurred 


subject to possess. Let them then see in 


in Kerry. The Knight of Kerry, than 


what spirit of toleration this power had whom there was nowhere to be found a 
been exerted with regard to the elections more honest, high-minded, or liberal gen- 
that had taken place in Ireland. Let them tleman—-he was denounced as an Orange- 
just see what were the addresses which man and an enemy to Ireland, because he 
had been promulgated to the constituency had dared to gainsay the will of the hon. and 
of freland by that hon. and learned Gentle- learned Gentleman. They all remembered 
man. He would read some passages from the description of intimidation that had 
tliese addresses, and let the House mark been resorted toin Kerry. At the election 
the spirit which dictated them. “ Electors for the county of Kerry, it was proved in 


of Limerick,” said the hon. and learne: 
Member for Publin, “ I address vor 
especially. Your tried, your faithful 
your efficient representatives, the Messrs 





1 evidence that all the Roman Catholic 
clergy in the county, except three, had 
, taken the most active part against 

the Knight of Kerry—that they had 
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harangued against him from the altars, 
and used every other influence they pos- 
sessed. This state of things had gone 
to such an extent as to render the lives 
and properties of the Protestants who 
resisted this influence utterly insecure. But 
the hon. and learned Member was not con- 


tent with attacking those merely who did | 
not goalong with him; he would allow no | 
| John O'Sullivan said at the altar that anv 


neutrality. He did not state anything that 
he was not ready to prove. At the last 


meeting which the hon. and learned Gen- | 
tleman had addressed in Ireland, he had | 
lhe baptize his children. At ¢ 


used language that showed he was not 
satisfied with those who did not go fully 
along with him. This was his language :-— 
“ T would impress on the people of Ireland 


the fact that no man can now be neutral. 


Neutrality is a crime at this moment, | 


there must be no neutrals. In Kerry | 
gave them a name which put an end to 


half a dozen of them —- Cumberlanders. | 
i} he wonl lwelt 
j WOLL Weil 


Any neutral must beaCumberlander. [tisa 
very long and avery ugly word to pronounce, 
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of the church to a man nained Connor, who 


ihad promised to vote for the Knight of 
| Kerry.” 


In the county of Carlow, it was 
+1 


|stated by Mr. Carrol, a witness before the 
Committee, that Father Walsh said at Bor- 


ris chapel, that any one who veted for 
| pe sal 


| Bruen and Kavannagh should be refu: 


all religious rites, and so run the risk of 


° ‘4 } r ' } 
verlasting punishment. In Kerry, Fath 
| 


one who would vote for the Knig 
Kerry he would not prepare for 


would let him die like a beast. neither wo 


+ 


| of the priests went to an elector 


him would he not vote for his pri 


fon his death-bed would administer to 


the rites of the church. In the 
Waterford, Bishop \braham enc 


ciergy to promot the oppositi 


| tant candidates 


hre wie ied Mr. 


and heaven knows, it is not half so uely as |: 


the man after whom they are called. Now, 
Every man | t 


| be 


there is no neutral in Kerry. 
who does not assist us, encourages the cry 
for conquest, and adds to the shout for the 
shedding of blood. 
rally round the King’s Government. Re- 
collect, whilst they are in power we ar 


safe.” If they were determined to transfer | 


f 


the power and influence of the Corporation | 
in Ireland to the hon. and learued Member | ' 
fur Dublin, he was of opinion that it was | 


impossible that they could transfer it to 
any party who would be disposed to make 
amore intolerant use of it. Tle had ae- 
cepted the challenge which had been 
thrown out, and he thought that he had 
proved they were about to transfer this power 
and influence into hands as intolerant as 
those from whom it was transferred. It 
was of great importance that he should 
call the attention of the House to these 
circumstances. He did not wish to make 
any statement hurtful to the feelings of 
any person; but he had a solemn duty to 
perform, as the Representative of a borough, 
which would be deeply affected by this 
Bill. As a Representative from Ireland, 
anxious to place the facts before the House 
he had been anxious to call the attention 
of the House tothese circumstances. He had 
mentioned a few of theinstancesof the inter- 
ference of Catholic clergymen at elections. 
In one county a Catholic priest named 
Falvey, threatened “ that he would neither 
baptize, nor christen, nor perform the rites 


We all, then, should |i ‘ 
lelectors did not 
} would point the : 





of 
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him, and th 
emly at sfures 
erainst him.” 
Burgess to the \ 
and there used all his 
induce her to work upon 
Protestant, to make 
Vigors. On many oce. 
Sheriffs threatened to call the attenti 
the Sheriffs to the priests conduct in 
booths. The hon. and learned Gentleman 
next proceeded to read some passages from 
the address of Father Kehoe, in which he 
says, talking of the landlords, “The Cons 
servative landlords threaten to deprive you 
of your leases; they cannot do so; they 
dare not, though they are most anxious to 
wallow up to their knees in human blood ; 
in your blood, good people, and to bring 
about again the Rebellion of 1798: and their 
object is to bring your daughters to prosti- 
tution, and your sous to beggary, but they 
dare not. Why? Because, before the end 
of next Session of Parl a body of 
Poor-laws will be in force, and every 
tenant that any landlord ejects, that same 
landlord will be obliged to support. And 
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who are these bloody landlords, these ty- 
rannical des ts? Why, they are fellows 
whose names were not known when your 
ancestors possessed the lands they now pos- 
sess; but a time will soon come that will 
oblige them to prove the right and title 
they have to their possessic ms. Were the 
landlords in that House prepared to 
meet the consequences flowing from such 
excitement. Were not the powers of the 
Catholic clergy already sufficiently great for 
mischief, and would the Flouse increase it 
by the present Bill? Had not the hon. 
and learned Member for Dubiin sufficient 
power already? The effect of this ree sure 
must be to increase the influence which he 
had been endeavouring to describe to the 
House at least a thousand fold. He so- 
lemnly warned the House, that if they 
passed this wget the connexion of the 
two countries would be speedily terminated, 
or it would have to be cemented by much 
bloodshed. Let the House only mark 
further the language used by Father Kehoe. 
“Well, good people, will you be true to 
your religion, your country, “and your God, 
in spite of the tyranny of your landlords ? 
In spite of Alexander and his son, the two 
who first obliged their tenants to pay the 
blood-stained tithes—whuv, after the last 
clection, because their tenants voted for 
their conscience and their country, issued la- 
titats, the expense of which nnounted to 
21. 5s. Gd., to enforce the payment of 
sums of money not exceeding 6.” The 
men who held this language to an excitable 
people were very fit persons to exercise 
toleration, and to be invested with the 
power which they would derive from the 
measure before the House.” Father Kehoe 
continued: “ Good People— You must 
swear at the election that you vote for fit 


and discreet men to represent the county of 


Carlow. Is Bruen a discrect man? What 
Bruen? Orange Bruen—he who always 
opposed Catholic Emancipation till it was 
extorted from the Government, and his 
opposition could be no longer any injury to 
you. Is this a fit and proper person to 
represent the county of Carlow? This 
hard. hearted and tyrannical landlord? 
Well, what of Kav: annagh ? Is he a fit and 
discreet person to represent you? Why, 
he is dead! So the Dublin Freeman’s 


Journal and Kilkenny Journal say. But if 


he’s not dead, he’s always laid up in the 
gout. Is this a fit and discreet man to 
represent you? Oh, boys, take care and do 
not perjure yourselves, Why, this Bruen 
always supported tithes, blood-guilty tithes 
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—tithes that have murdered and bayoneted 
you. But I tell you, if you gain this elec- 
tion, before the end of the year there will 
be no such things as tithes; and even now 
a Bill for the extinction of tithes has passed 
the second reading of the House of Com- 
mons. It only requires a third reading to 
become the law of the land; for, as Peel 
himself said, neither the Lords nor the 
King dare refuse what the House of Com- 
mons pass into a law. Well, boys, Bruen 
and Kavannagh, | think you'll agree with 
me, are neither fit, decent, nor honest men 
to represent the county of Carlow. But 
I’]] tell you who are honest men. Vigors 
is an honest man—but you know him well 
enough. We tried to get an Irishman, 
and applied to several gentlemen of the 
county to side with Vigors, but they all 
refused. An gers gentleman, however, 

has volunteered.  Rapl iacl, High She- 

riff of the City of Leadon who has plenty 
of money snd plenty of honesty. Vote, 
then, for Vigors and Raphael, and you'll 
vote for yourselves, your country, your 
religion, and your God.” “fs there any 
man,” continues the priest, “ that will tell 
me that agitation has done nothing for 
[reland ? Where are tithes now? Although 
Catholies are still “pie out of offices of emo- 
lument, still there is no such things as 
tithes now—TI mean you no longer have to 
pay tithes, but a pitiful land tax, and we will 
soon put anend tothat too. The Protestant 
clergy are now very different from what they 

were ; they are no longer the fine waste. 

men they were; but are in a sad hob! ble, 

and we'll make them in a greater hobble ; 
for instead of bringing up “their sons and 
daughters to be gentlemen and ladies, they 
will be glad to bring them up to be farmers 
and tradesmen, like yourselves, good peo- 
ple. Boys! Vigors and Raphael intend 
to address you after mass ; and [ desire that 
you will not leave the chapel-yard till you 
have heard them. ‘These Orange Conserva- 
tives are very confident, like the devil when 
he tempted our Saviour in the wilderness 

but, we'll strike fear and terror into their 
hearts on Tuesday. I hope it will not be 
necessary for us to draw the sword, for I 
hope the very sight of the scabbard will be 
enough to frighten them. But I tell you, 
boys, if the Conservatives gain this election 
—they can’t gain it—but if, by. perjury, 
threats, and violence, they do gain it—if 
they do trick us out of our representatives 
on this, as they did at the last election, 
more blood will flow than there is water in 
the river Barrow.” That was Father Ke- 
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( Lire land ) ~ Commitiee, Lo. 


hoe’s language, and the Address was de- | stated upon mere hearsay, I am not at this 
livered from the altar to his congregation. | moment, without going through that evi- 
The rev. Gentleman, it appeared, delighted | dence, in a condition either to affirm or 
in agitation, and therefore the hon. and | deny. This, however, I am in a condition 


learned Member for Dublin was so anxious 


for the establishment of normal schools of 
agitation, which would no doubt be of 


great advantage to his party. There was 
a mass of evidence to show that, except in 
the north of Ireland, the Roman Catholic 
priesthood wielded the terrors of the other 
world to influence their followers, and the 
result was imminent peril to the lives and 
property of those politically opposed to 
them. Ifhe read this evidence to the House, 
it would excite their utmost astonishment. 
He would not, however trespass further on 
their time, but he trusted he had sufh- 


Ireland was not such as 
the introduction into that country of a 
municipal plan similar to that adopted in 


| 





| thought fit to state it to the House. 


to affirm, and I do most positively aflirm, 
that several of the persons to whom the 
criminatory charges of the hon. and learned 
Member applied, had long since publicly 
and solemnly denied the truth of these 
charges, and that of such denials the 
hon. and learned Member could not have 
been ignorant, although had not 
With 


he 


| regard to several of the facts alluded to by 


‘ngland. The Corporations in Ireland had 
England. The Corporatio Ireland had | 


their origin in remote times. They were, 
in fact, so many garrisons for the protection 
of English interests in that country. The 
Corporations in Wales were established with 
a similar view. Nobody now would think 
of erecting such. Why, then, was it in- 
tended to establish them anew, except to 
gratify the will and pleasure of those who, 
in their reconstruction, saw a great aug- 
mentation of the power which, unhappily 
for Ireland, they already possessed to too 
great a degree in that country. 

Mr. Sergeant Woulfe said, it is not my 
intention, Sir, in the few observations 
which I consider it my duty to offer to the 
House, to follow the hon. and learned 
Member, who has just sat down, through 
the minute details which he has been 
pleased to give of circumstances alleged 
to have occurred at certain contested elec- 
tions in Ireland. The facts to which he 
has alluded have already been laid before 
the House in the evidence given before the 
Intimidation Committee. Whether the 
hon. and learned Gentleman has or has 
not stated them fully and fairly to the 
House on the present occasion, | am not 
(without referring to the voluminous evi- 
dence of that Committee) in a condition 
either to‘affirm or deny. That the hon. 
and learned Member has only read to the 
House what he found in that evidence, I 
admit; but whether the facts which he has 
laid before the House have not been con- 
tradicted or qualified in other parts of that 
evidence, or whether what he has taken 
for granted as positive facts have not been 


| excitement during elections. 
lit be 





the hon. and learned Member, they are of 
such a nature that, if proved to be true, 
I am not prepared to justify. This is not 

i } ’ 


: rs . | however, the time for the trial of such 
ciently shown that the state of society in | 


would warrant | 


which would distract the House 
from the investigation of the question be- 
fore it. I am not going to justify the 
excesses which are the consequence of 


issues, 


If, however, 
contended that the prevalence of 
sectarian feelings amongst the Roman 
Catholics of Ireland incapacitates them 
from a participation in the benefits of a 
Municipal Corporation Bill assimilated to 

of England, 1 will take issue upon 
that point, and I will undertake to prove 
to the House that no such feelings or 
motives can be laid to the charge of the 
Roman Catholic body of Ireland. I say, 
Sir, that I will take issue upon that point, 
and leave it to the House to decide. I 
deny that in any instance since 1829 the 
Roman Catholics of Ireland have acted as 
a religious party. I defy any hon. Mem- 
ber to point out a single instance in which 
they so acted. They never pursued any 
object of a sectarian character, orin which 
the Protestants of the empire, or at least 
the Protestants of Ireland, were not equally 
concerned with them. If they had been 
at any time excited, their excitement had 
been directed to objects of imperial or 
national concern. They devoted all their 
energies to the assertion of the principles 
of civil and religious liberty. They have 
struggled with the liberal Protestants of 
Ireland, of England, and of Scotland, to 
accomplish Parliamentary Reform, and all 
the great consequences which it involved. 
It is to their excitement that you are in- 
debted for the attainment of that Reform. 
I will not deny that they were powerfully 
excited, but the people of England have 
no cause to complain of that. They now 
enjoy the fruits of that excitement. It 


that ¢ 
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was directed to the promotiou of purposes 
not peculiar to the Catholic, but common 
to him with every Protestant and Dissenter 
in the empire. Sir, I am not prepared to 
justify every act that was done under the 
influence of that excitement; nor is it 
necessary or material to the purposes of 
this question that I should. But this 
much I am prepared to say, and to prove, 
that the excitement was the result of the 
unconstitutional claim that was put forward 
by the holders of property in [reland to 
dispose of the suffrages of their tenants as 
they thought fit. They claimed the votes 
of their tenants as services incident to their 
tenure—as part and parcel of their seig- 
norial rights. Against this flagrant usurp- 
ation the freeholders of Ireland revolted. 
All the rights of property were put in fore 
against them to reduce them to subjection. 
Hence the collision that took place. The 
excitement was reaction—the necessary 
and inevitable reaction of the landlords | 
violently to force the people of the country 
to exercise their constitutional franchise in 
a manner repugnant to their feelings. How 
those feelings or opinions were produced is | 
of no moment; but L again deny that there 
was anything in those feelings or opinions | 
inconsistent with any principle of civil and 
religious liberty. The very reverse was the 
fact. Of the two plans before the House 
I need scarcely say that that proposed on 
this side of the House is prima facie 
entitled to the preference. This prima 
facie right might be sustamed upon a great 

variety “of considerations, but I should 





consider that I derogated from my self- | 
| Bill takes no heed as to how many of the 


respect as an Irishman if I placed it upon 
any other ground than this, The people 
of England and Scotland, considering a 
plan of municipal reform based upon po- 
pular principles to be condneive to their 
interest, or calculated to gratify their local 
pride, desired the establishment of such a 
plan among them, and they obtained it. 
The people of Ireland, considering that it 


would promote their interests also, and | 


gratify their feelings, desire it likewise. 


I do not mean to say that the will of any | 
distribute power on any other principle. 


portion of this empire is of neces sity to 
prevail over 


in matters of local concern it is entitled to 
paramonnt attention. I will go farther, 
and say, that if in any portion of the em- 
pire an institution be established which i 

regarded in the nature of a boon or ety 
lege, and that the extension of it is desired 


s COMMONS} 


the judgment of the united | 
Jegislature of the w hole; but Ido say, that | 
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by another portion of the empire, the bare 
will of the portion so desiring it does esta- 
blish a presumptive case for its extension, 
which nothing short of the clearest and 
the strongest reason can displace. The 
common right must be ousted by consi- 
derations clear and cogent. These sur- 
mises will not suffice. These allegations 
of unfitness without proof—apprehensions 
vaguely or vainly entertained will not suf- 
. The evil apprehended from acknow- 
ledging the common right must be great as 
wellas certain. Now, let me ask, what is 
the evil alleged as likely to result from 
the Bill of my right hon. Friend, which is 
to justify that which, unjustified, will be 
both an injury andan affront. It has been 
said by all the hon. Members who have 
spoken on the other side, that the effect of 
the Bill will be to transfer from the hands 
of the Protestants into the hands of the 
Catholics, the power incident to the Cor- 
porations. Sir, [ maintain that the prin- 
ciple of the Bill is such that it is impossible 
that it can take the power with which it 
deals out of the hands of those who ought 
to have it, or to place it in the hands of 
those who are not entitled to it. I do not 
care whether the hands that lose it are 
Protestant, or whether the hands that gain 
it are Catholic; but this I know, that 
under the operation of this Bill the persons 
rightfully entitled to it will acquire it. 
The principle of the Bill is to distribute 
the power by a civil qualification. Wher- 
ever that qualification is, there the power 
will be. Wherever that qualification is 
wanting, there the power will not be. The 


qualified shall be found in one church or 
in the other. It does not attempt to 
maintain the balance of power between 
sects, but to break up the classification 
altogether, and to annex power to that 
to which by nature it is incident. Sir, this 


| principle was recognised by the right hon. 
Baronet, 


the Member for Tamworth, on 
the first reading of this Bill. He acknow- 
ledged that it was neither just nor expe- 
dient, nor in modern times practicable, to 


In making this acknowledgment, he merely 
recognised the great principle of the Biil 
of 1829, which disposed of and scattered 
among the people all the functions of the 
state, by annexing them to civil qualifica- 
tions without reference to creed. This is 
not only the principle of that great law, 
but the principle of a law still higher—the 
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law of nature. Nature has annexed power 
to the elements which constitute civil 
qualification. You may do violence to 
nature, and separate legal power from 
those elements, but nature will < avenge the 
wrong, and restore the balance. Shi will 
more than compensate for the legal power 
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you withhold by the morbid energy of 


passion. Sir, there is a circumstance in 
the statistics of Ireland immediately con- 
nected with this point, which well deserves 
attention. The power which this Bill gives 
is not to be placed in the hands of the 
country at large. It is to be given to the 
population of the towns. Now, that popu- 
lation differs from that of the country at 
large in two material respects. In 
first place, the Protestants of Ireland ar 

principally congregated in the towns, saa 
bear a much larger proportion to the 
Roman Catholic inhabitants than they do 
in the country at large. In some of the 
country districts the Roman Catholics are 
one hundred to one; sixty to one; twenty 
to one, to the Protestants. In Dublin 
and other large towns they are scarcely 
three to one, and these Protestants, again, 
form a much larger proportion of the 
householders than the Roman Catholics. 
Again, it is not only that the Protestants 
are more numerous, but the Catholics 
themselves are more intelligent, more in- 
dependent in private circumstances, more 
out of the reach of physical intimidation 
and influences of an undue character than 
their brethren in the country. The 
Catholics in the country, to whom you 
have already intrusted the most important 
functions in the state, are, generally 
speaking, Catholic peasants collected in 
great masses, with the intermixture of few 
Protestants, and with little imtercourse 
with persons of a different rank from them- 
selves. Their intelligence and their in- 
struction are derived almost exclusively 
from their own pastor. The Catholics in 
the towns, on the contrary, are mixed up 
with their Protestant brethren in all the 
innumerable relations of social life. They 
are blended with them as members of the 
same profession—followers of the same 
trade—employer and employed—customer 
and dealer. This, added to the superior 
information which always prevails in towns 
over the country, gives to the Roman 
Catholics of large towns a character which 
renders impossible the expedients which 
are alleged to have been resorted to in 
the country districts, So much we might 
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arrive at a priori; but I rest upon the 
fact. Notwithstanding the repeated and 
vehement contests which have been carried 
on in the city of Dublin, and the several 
petitions presented to this House against 
the return of the popular candidates, it 
has never even been alleged in any of 
those petitions that any denunciations 
from the altar or unseemly exhortations 
were ever resorted to by the Catholic 
priests of Dublin. So much for the 
manner in which the bill distributes the 
powers which it creates, and I repeat 
what IT before said, that the right hon. 
Member for Tamworth expressly acknow- 
ledged that they could not be distributed 
in any other way. The right hon. and 
learned Member for the University of 
Dublin has, indeed, referred to the con. 
duct of James 2nd, who, in remodelling 
the Corporations of Ireland, took care to 
provide that a certain proportion of Pro- 
testants should be elected into the councils 
and other municipal bodies. But in the 
year 1829, when the right hon. Baronet, 
the Memes for Tamworth, introduced 
the Catholic Bill, he did actually take 
into consideration in his speech the prin- 
ciple of such a provision; but he did so 
for the purpose of showing that it was 
inapplicable and utterly erroneous. He 
demonstrated that the only principle upon 
which the Legislature could confer po- 
litical power was to attach it to civil 
qualification. Then, Sir, if it be conceded 
that this is the true and sound principle 
upon which the authority incident to the 
Corporations should be diffused among 
the people, how can it be made an argu- 
ment against conferring such authority 
that the greater share of it will fall into 
the hands of one religious denomination 
or of another; in other words, that it will 
fall into the hands of those who are en- 
titled to it, and ought to have it? Every 
argument of this kind will apply with an 
a fortiori force to every power you have 
ever given to the Roman Catholics of 
Ireland. But our dissensions, it is said, 
render us unfit for the discreet exercise of 
this power. Is it only in that way that 
the dissensions of Ireland can be brought 
to bear upon this subject ; for there they 
are, and cannot be the consequence of a 
measure not yet enacted. But if our 
dissensions make us unfit for the powers 
conferred by this Bill, they render us 
more unfit for the more important powers 
which you have already given, Our dis- 
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sensions were not less strong in the year 
1829 than they are now. The argument 
proves nothing, for it proves too much. 


Ireland are unworthy of all power 
It goes to prove that they are fit subjects 
for a despotism or an absolute monarchy, 
and not of a free state. Where has 
popular power ever existed without dis- 
sension?  Dissensions are inseparable 
from the exercise of power, and their 


used by every enemy of popular rights in 
every portion of the world. But it is said, 
that the administration of justice will be 
rendered subject to the influence of these 
dissensions by the operation of this Bull, 
This can be only urged from a gross mis- 
conception of its provisions. The Bill 
gives the municipal councils the right of 
appointing no judicial officer whatso- 
ever. The only persons at all connected 
with the administration of justice, whom 
the Bill gives the Corporations the 
power of appointing, are the sheriffs 
in eight towns, and the mayors in the 
remainder. The nomination of sherifls 
in these eight towns is subject to the 
approbation of the Lord-Lieutenant. 
If any additional checks are considered 
necessary to prevent the improper nomi- 
nation of these officers, they can be sug- 
gested in the Committee, and I have no 
doubt that such is the general anxiety on 
this side of the House, that everything 
connected with the administration of jus- 
tice should be not only pure but unsus- 
pected, such suggestions will be received 
with every disposition to give them all due 
consideration. Should it be found im- 
practicable to frame provisions which shall 
secure beyond all doubt the impartiality 
of the sheriff, if elected by the town coun- 
cils, that may be a reason for placing the 
nomination in the hands of the executive, 
but is no reason for refusing to establish 
the corporations themselves. 
servations apply with additional force to 
the provisions of the Bill, which make the 
mayor a justice of the peace for a single 
year. It is monstrous to contend that 


such a power as that placed in the hands | 


of the common council can interfere with 
the sound administration of justice. The 
mayor will be a single justice out of many. 
In most cases every magistrate of the 


county will be a justice of the peace in | 


the corporation as well as the mayor. In 
all cases the mayor will be subject to the 
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control exercised by the Court of King’s 
| Bench over all justices of the peace. In 
_this respect the old corporations possessed 
It goes to prove that the people of a power not continued to the new—they 
appointed the judicial officers as well as 


the ministerial, I admit they abused their 


trust egregiously in the nomination of 
their sheriffs, but it is contrary to all sound 
reasoning to infer that, because this was 
done by an exclusive party who exercised 


_all their powers for the advancement of 
existence is the common argument that is | 


partial interests, it will be continued by 
the people at large, to their own detri- 
ment, when intrusted with self-govern- 
ment. Sir, I cannot believe that hon. 
Gentlemen are sincere in their apprehen- 
sions for the administration of justice. If 
they were, they would seek to amend the 
Bill in that particular, not to reject it alto- 
gether; but they feel that the only argu- 
ments which, with any show of plausibility, 
they can urge against the powers of the 
new Corporations, are confined to that 
single point. As to the other powers to 
be conferred by the Bill, it is preposterous 
to allege that there is any thing in the ac- 
tual condition of the people of Ireland 
which renders them unfit for their enjoy- 
ment. They scarcely exceed the domestic 
powers of every man over his own house- 
hold. They enable the inhabitants of the 
towns to regulate their gas-lights, and to 
appoint the watchman who is to drive the 
thief from their door at night, or the po- 
lice-officer who is to prevent their pockets 
from being picked ; and it is idle to say 
that Catholics, to whom you have already 
intrusted all the great powers of the State, 
are not as competent to appoint persons 
for these petty functions as the Protest- 
ants, even supposing that the power of 
appointment were given exclusively to 
them, and not to the Protestants and Ca- 
tholics in common. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman resumed his seat amidst loud 
cheers. 

Sir Henry Hardinge said, that the hon. 
and learned Gentleman who had just sat 


' down, had addressed the House for the 
first time, in a praiseworthy attempt to re- 


move all impression that certain declared 
allegations made against the Roman Ca- 
tholics, on the subject of the exercise of 


their influence at elections, were un- 
| founded. 


He was sorry to say, though 
with the utmost desire to think these alle- 
gations untrue, that his experience, as a 


_ Member of the Intimidation Committee, 
could not bear him out in the hope that 
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the hon. and learned Member’s view of the 
case was correct. On the contrary, that | 
the allegations were well founded he be- 
lieved ; and this fact was to be made out 
by the voluine then before him, which con- 
tained the report of the evidence taken | 
before the Intimidation Committee; and | 
he would particularly allude to a special | 
case which had so disgusted the whole of | 
the Protestants—he meant the address of | 
the Roman Catholic Priest, Kehoe, to his | 
congregation. In that case, the gentle- 
man who was brought before the Commit- 
tee as a witness was named Carter Hall. 
That gentleman, it appeared, had been for | 
three Sessions of Parliament a Parliamen- | 
tary Reporter on the New Times and 
Morning Journal; and he deposed in the | 
most decided manner to the fact of his 
having taken down, in Father Kehoe’s | 
chapel, in short-hand, the whole of the 
address uttered by the rev. Gentleman to | 
his congregation. He was asked, 

“ Have you been in the habit of reporting 
speeches or debates of any description previous 
to your taking that address of Father Kehoe? 
—During three sessions of Parliament I was 
parliamentary reporter for the New ‘limes and 
Morning Journal. 

“ Then you have had, before you took down | 
Father Kehoe’s address, considerable practice | 
in reporting accurately apeecne s that may be | 
delivered at public meetings /—Yes, I have. 

“ Are you persuaded that that address which | 
is now before you; and whic) you reported, is | 
an accurate version in substance of what Father 
Kehoe delivered at the altar to his congrega- 
tion ?—I am persuaded that it is an accurate 
report of certain expressions used by Father 
Kehoe on that occasion ; everything that 
there reported is a faithful statement of the 
substance of the priest’s address, the sense of | 
that address, and as near the words, upon the | 
virtue of my ‘oath, as I believe it possible 
for any parliamentary reporter to report a 
speech.” 


1S 


With regard to the hon. and learned | 
Member for Tipperary, who was also a| 
Member of that Committee, he (Sir Henry 
Hardinge) did not know whether the hon, 
and learned Member was in the room at | 
the time Mr. Carter Hall was examined, 
but Mr. Hall stated distinctly, upon the 
virtue of his oath, that his report of the | 
address was accurately given. Mr. Hall 
was next asked, 

“ Would you, if you were put on your oath, 
state that this was an accurate report ?—I 


would. 
“ Now, 


although you have been asked whe- | 
ther you believe the substance is accurate, do 
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| spittle’ 


| bloody landlords, 


| the 
| But he was obliged to 


i his own feelings with 


| Ireland was at the time. 
that the state of that country was such 


| assenting to the Bill. 
| the state of society such as the hon. and 
learned Gentleman himself declared it to 
he must hesitate in giving his assent. 
The hon, and learned Gentleman’s speech 
| went to this—* I admit that the state of 
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you mean to say that the priest, to his congre- 
gation atthe altar, made use of these words :— 

‘ There is one wretch that has done so ; do you 
| know who I mean? I mean Pat Neil, ‘the hy- 
pocritical, proselytising apostate, lickspittle 
| Pat Neil, and his brother ?—On the virtue of 
my oath, I took it down on paper the moment 
he uttered it. 

““That word ‘ lickspittle’? is reported in 
three or four places, and therefore you are of 
opinion that you could not have mistaken that 
word !—Decidedly. 

“ He is again called a ¢ detestable, hypocri- 
tical, apostate lickspittle, a ruffian, and a mis- 
creant, to be held up by the finger to scorn and 
detestation and contempt; I ask you again 
whether those words ‘ miscreant, ruftian, lick- 
were again used?—I am sure they 
were. 

* T understood you to say that the whole of 
the substance as there reported was delivered 
by the rev. Gentleman at the altar, and as 
nearly as possible the very words !— As nearly 


bg ae aE pt ‘ 
as possible fora parliamentary reporter to re- 


port it. 


** Here are other words which are very im- 


| portant, and on which I beg you will be very 


cautious in stating whether you are sure those 
words were used by the priest: A body of 
poor-laws will be in force, and every tenant 
that every landlord ejects, that same landlord 
will be obliged to support ; and who are these 
j these tyrannical despots? 
Why, they are fellows whose names were not 
known when your ancestors possessed the land 
they now possess; but a time willsoon come 
that will oblige them to prove what right and 
title they have to their possessions. Now, 
Sir, if you were upon your oath, are you cer- 
tain that is an accurate version of that part of 
the address of Father Kehoe ?—I am.” 

With this evidence before him he could 
not doubt, he was sorry to say, that the 
individual in question had, upon the ocea- 


' sion mentioned, spoken in these atrocious 
| terms from the altar; and he was sure that 


hon. and learned Gentleman would 
have been the first to condemn their use. 
say that much of 
reference to the 
measure of the Attorney-General for Ire- 
land, depended upon the state in which 
If he thought 


that they might with safety concede the 


| same measure of Municipal Reform to her 
' which they had given to England, he 


should not have the slightest hesitation in 
But when he found 


be, 
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the population in the country is not so 
good as itis in towns. But I say that in 
those towns, from the connexion of Roman 
Catholics with Protestants, you will have 
such a population as will prevent the evil 
you apprehend from this Bill. Now, then, 
he was at issue with the hon. and learned 
Gentleman. The hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman said, that after giving the Parlia- 
mentary franchise to the counties, why not 
also give the municipal franchise to the 
towns? The hon. and learned Gentle- 
man must be aware, that at the time that 
Parliamentary Reform passed for Ireland, 
the franchise in England was 40s.;_ while 
it was stipulated in the Act of 1829 that 
the franchise in Ireland should be raised 
rom 40s. to 107. And so it was that the 
same fallacy ran through the speech of the 
hon, and learned Gentleman as through 
that of the right hon, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, when they declared that 
it would be an insult to Ireland not to 
grant to her the same measure of justice 
that had been conceded to Eugland. Why, 
in the Reform Bill, they did not give to 
the people of Ireland that which the Eng- 
lish were granted—instead of the 40s. 
franchise, the Irish were given but the 
102. franchise. [Hear, hear! from Mr. 
O’Connell.| Was it possible that the hon, 
and learned Member for Dublin cheered 
him? Why, if he was not wrong, it was 
that hon. and learned Gentleman who had 
originated the disfranchisement of those 
freeholders. If he were wrong, he should 
be most happy to be corrected; but he 
believed that it was the hon. and learned 
Gentleman who consented to the disfran- 
chisement of not less than 200,000 of 
the constituency in the various counties in 
Ireland. 

Mr. O'Connell: J had a petition pre- 
sented, praying not to grant emancipation 
on those terms. 

Sir Henry Hardinge: Was not that 
previous to the passing of the Emancipa- 
tion Bill? It had been stated by Mr. 
Littleton, at present Lord Hatherton, that 
the clause of the Bill affecting the consti- 
tuency of Ireland, and raising the 40s. 
franchise to 10/,, that clause was in the 
handwriting of the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman. The hon. and learned Gentle- 
man who had just sat down had defied 
them to show that upon any occasion the 
Roman Catholics had been regulated by 
sectarian principles when seeking to carry 
political objects. He was very unwilling 
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judices., 
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to be in any way discourteous to the hon, 
and learned Member for Dublin, but he 
was bound to appeal to, and should read 
the evidence contained in the book before 
him, to show that that hon. and learned 
Gentleman advocated political objects on 
the ground of religious and sectarian pre- 
If he were wrong he should 
wish to be corrected, but willingly, cer- 
tainly, he would not misinterpret the evi- 
dence in this Report. He thought it much 
fairer, instead of going into evidence in 
the absence of an individual, that, in the 
presence of that individual, he should 
state what the evidence was, and what the 
result of it appeared to him to be, that the 
hon. and learned Member for Dublin had 
attempted to convey political objects by 
sectarian means. He appealed to the 
House upon this point for the evidence 
given before the Committee. He wished 
to state that this was not the evidence of 
any obscure person; and he begged to 
premise, that upon the occasion in ques- 
tion, and before the wituess was examined, 
he requested of the hon. and learned 
Member for Dublin, or some member of 
his family, to attend the examination, and 
accordingly the hon. Member for Tralee 
attended while the evidence was given 
which he was then going to read. The 
individual to whom he alluded was Mr. 
Brownrigg, who held for several years the 
situation of sub-inspector and magistrate 
of the county of Kerry, Mr. Brownrigg, 
on being asked, 

*Do you know whether Mr. O'Connell, in 
the county of Kerry, at Tralee, from a balcony 
or platform, in front of the Commercial Read- 
ing-rooms, addressed the people on one day, 
and that he stated in substance, as it has been 
printed in the Kerry papers, ¢ That there was 
not a demon in Hell more base than the 
Catholic who should vote for the Knight of 
Kerry ??” and then these words were re- 
peated, ‘I will have a death’s-head and 
cross-bones painted or printed ona placard, 
and posted on the door of any Catholic who 
votes for him?’”—Mr. Brownrigg, to this 
question, answered, “I heard these words 
used in substance by Mr. O’Connell.” Mr. 
Brownrigg was then asked, Did you hear 
the first part, ‘That there was no demon in 
Hell more base than the Catholic who should 
vote for the Knight of Kerry ?’?” to which he 
answered, “I did.” In conclusion he was 
asked, “Do not you think that this speech, 
taken in connexion with the public speech 
made in Dublin, was calculated to alarm any 
Catholic of the lower orders if he voted for the 
Knight of Kerry ??’—~Anuswer: “I think so.” 

Now he begged the House to observe 
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that in the words attributed by this witness 


to Mr. O'Connell, it was not put gene- | - 
| that 


| tenantry my desire and most earnest intreaty, 
: | that they will vote for the Knight of Kerry. I 
worse than a demon of Hell, but that the | - y 


denunciation was directed entirely to any | 
Catholic voter who should so exercise his | 
The hon. and learned Member’s | 


rally, that any voter who should vote for 
the Knight of Kerry should be considered 


franchise. 
words distinctly were, that if any man of 


his religion—if, in short, any Catholic | 


voter should dare to vote against his 


religion, and in favour of the Knight of | 
Kerry, that he was considered for so doing | 


baser than any demon of Hell, and that 


he was, as a punishment and a mark, to 


and cross-bones 
Now he put it to 


have a death’s-head 
painted upon his door. 


the House to say, if this was not mixing | 
up sectarian feeling with political objects. | 
If the House entertained any doubt upon | 
this subject, he would beg to direct atten- | 
tion to one other extract from the evidence | 
Let the House look at | 
the treatment of that most honourable | 


lying before him. 


and upright nobleman, the Lord Kenmare, 
in the election of Kerry. 


mittee, was asked this question :— 


r i | 
“You say, that Lord Kenmare, in the first | 


instance, was inclined to be neutral, and to take | 
no part in the election ?”—“ I said so.”’ ** And | 


that the denunciations of Mr. O’Connell in the 
county caused him to change his mind, and by 


holders, it was his wish they should support 
the Knight of Kerry ?’—“ 1 saw it in Lord 
Kermare’s own handwriting, that that was his 
wish.”? “ You saw it in some document of 
Lord Kenmare’s?’—* Yes; I did.” 
whom was that addressed ?”—“It was ad- 
dressed to the agent, Mr. Gallwey.” “ Ilave 
you any copy of that letter?”—“T have.” 
“Will you produce it?”’—“This is 
letter :"— 

“ Dear 


the public must be, that it was my determina- 


tion to take no part in the approaching elec- | 
We are now arrived at a 
point beyond which forbearance is no longer | 
possible; it is not now a matter of politics, | 


tion for the county. 


the question at issue is, whether we are to bow 
our heads to a system of insolent dictation and 
intimidation ; whether those freeholders who 
will not submit to be used as mere puppets by Mr. 


O'Connell, are tobe pointed at with impunity as | 


objects of insult and assassination, for what other 
meaning can be attached to the denunciation, 
that a death’s-head and cross-bones are to be 
affixed to the doors of those independent indi- 


viduals who wiil not obey his mandates ! when | : : : 
| could with safety be given to the boroughs 


the mob in Tralee is told, that those who will 
not vote as he dictates, are to be dragged from 
the hustings and trampled under foot, Under 
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had given his evidence before the Com- 
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these circumstances I am driven to abandon 
my original intentions, and have to request 
you will couvey to my friends and 
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certainly do not think that I require too much 
from them when I ask for one vote from each. 
(Signed  KENMARE.”? 

Now he put it to the House to says 
whether this letter of Lord Kenmare’s, a 
nobleman not of his way of thinking—-a 
Whig ingprinciples—the constant advocate 
of liberal institutions, who was appointed 
by Earl Grey’s Government to the Lord- 
Lieutenancy of the county of Kerry—a 
man of irreproachable character, and one 


' of the best landlords of Treland, did not 


fully bear out his position, that in the 
mind of the hon. and learned Gentleman 
sectarian feelings were mixed up with 
political considerations. He considered, 
then, that taking into consideration the 
circumstances in which Ireland was placed, 
it was impossible with safety to grant the 
proposed measure of Reform. The noble 
Viscount the Secretary for Ireland (Vis- 
count Morpeth) in the course of his speech 
had stated, he believed, only one argu- 
ment to show why this Bill should be 
passed—namely, that they ought to give 
a vent to certain feelings which might 
arise in local matters rather than promote 
discussions abroad. Safety-valves, the 


C i | noble Viscount called these; but he begged 
his agent, or otherwise, to inform the free- | 


to observe to the noble Viscount, that 
there were such things as annual fairs, 
where the people met the sort of safety- 
valves desired by the noble Viscount, and 
where the most disgraceful scenes occurred. 


| Take the case which happened in the year 


1834, when 1,000 of the Culleens and of 


the | the Lawlers met ; one party attacked the 
| other; 
Mr. Gartwry—You are aware, as | Carrying stones, whilst 300 farmers stood 
| by and saw sixteen men stoned to death. 


the women accompanied them 


Could anybody then say, that they could 
dispense with propriety a municipal go- 
vernment ? A people so imbued in factions 
so intolerable? It appeared that in 


' another case quoted by Mr. Inglis, two 


score of men were driven into the Shannon, 


| some drowned, and some knocked on the 


head, like so many dogs. This was as 
recent as the year 1834. Let the House 
reflect upon these instances, and let any 
man say, whether such a system of corpo- 
rate election as was proposed by this Bill, 


in the vicinity of the place where this 


species of brutality and violence had been 
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so recently perpetrated? Take the borough 
of Tralee in the county Kerry, which 
adjuined the town of Cahirsween. [Mr. 
O’Connell.—It is thirty English miles 
distant.] At all events, the two places 
were in the same county; and could any- 
body say, that the population of a district 
in which such scenes as those he had de- 
scribed take place, was fit for such a 
system of municipal election as the Bill in 
its present shape proposed to establish ? 
Let the House read Mr. Inglis’s book, for 
he was a Whig. Mr, Inglis distinctly 
said, that from the most accurate observa- 
tion, he was fully of opinion, that a further 
extension of democratic privileges could 


not be granted to the Roman Catholics of 


that country, without great danger to the 
welfare and independence of the com- 
munity at large. Even in the hon. and 
learned Member for Dublin’s county, Pro- 
testants were attacked and ill-treated by 
Roman Catholics on account of their 
religion. Mr. Brownrigg gave the follow- 
ing evidence :— 

“You made a Report to the Government 
dated ‘Constabulary-Office, Tralee, January 
13th, 1835,’ in which you said, ‘ I have the 
honour to transmit herewith an affidavit, 
sworn before me this day by a most respectable 
gentleman, in consequence of which, and in 
the absence of the High-Sheriff, 1 have, in con- 
junction with other Magistrates, made arrange- 
ments for the due protection of the freeholders 
in question. 

Extract from the deposition :—“So great 
is the spirit of outrage which prevails in the said 
town of Cahirsween and its neighbourhood, 
that on Sunday last, the 11th of January inst., 
the Protestant congregation of said town, on 
returning from Divine service, were pelted with 
filth and dirt ; and even before the termination 
of Divine service, several riotous and ill-dis- 
posed persons came to the door of the church, 
and round it in every direction, and threw 
gravel and dirt at it; that unless an efficient 
police or military escort be appointed for the 
protection of the said freeholders on their way 
to Tralee, he is convinced they will be de- 
terred by force and terror of their lives from 
voting at the ensuing election. 

(Signed) eesinaneomns 

“Taken and sworn before me, this 14th day 
of January, 1835. 

(Signed) “J. H. Brownnice.” 

“ T took that deposition.” 


Thus these Protestants could not 
venture to enter the temple of their God, 
and worship him after the dictates of their 


own conscience, without the protection of 


an armed force. If a people in such a 


state of civilization were deemed worthy of 
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more democratic power, he did not know 
to what lengths the spirit of Reform would 
carry hon. Gentlemen opposite. The 
hon. and learned Member for Tipperary 
had lately accused him, and the party 
with whom he acted, of a disposition to 
raise a ‘No Popery” cry. For his part, 
since he first had a seat in that House, 
he had always voted for Catholic Emanci- 
pation, and upon that subject he well 
knew that he had not made half the 
sacrifices to which many of his friends 
near him had submitted; and he could 
assure the House, that he was far from 
meaning anything disrespectful either to 
the Irish people or to the members of the 
Catholic religion. From his professional 
experience he was enabled to say, that as 
far as courage and generous conduct in 
the various and trying situations in which 
soldiers were often placed, he knew of 
none who served their country and their 
King with more loyalty and devotion 
than the Irish —no matter whether 
belonging to the Catholic or Protestant 
religion. He, therefore, entreated the 
House not to misunderstand the observa- 
tions he intended to make, and especially 
not to suppose that in using the term 
“‘Popery,” he meant to speak offensively 
of any portion of his fellow-subjects. The 
hon. and learned Member for Tipperary 
accused him and his friends of seeking to 
raise the ‘No Popery” cry. He denied 
it. He maintained, on the contrary, that 
the Popery ery had been raised by the 
hon. and learned Member for Dublin and 
his party. He had only to refer to the 
volume of evidence before him to prove 
that in hundreds of instances the Popery 
cry had been raised for political objects. 
Could they have better proof of the fact 
than was to be found in the circumstance 
of the hon. and learned Member for 
Tipperary writing to a Protestant clergy- 
man, to whom he was indebted on account 
of tithes, stating that at the present 
moment he could not satisfy his demand, 
as by doing so he would be sure to lose 
his seat in the event of an election. 
Could there, he asked, be a stronger proof 
that the Popery cry had been raised 
in Ireland than was offered by the fact 
that a Member of that House, distinguished 
as much for his political influence and 
power, as for the eloquence he poured 
forth upon every question debated within 
its walls, felt obliged to defer doing an 
act of justice, an act of honesty, by the 
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fear that in doing so he would be sacri- 
ficing his seat in Parliament? He con- 
tended, that it was more than proved by 
the evidence~before the House, that a 
large portion of Ireland was unfit for such 
a measure as that proposed; and that it 
was rendered so, not merely by the very 
lowest orders of the country, by persons 
who did not and could not know the 
possible consequences of their political 
career, but by men whose situation would 
justify the supposition that they would 
be more cautious in lending their aid to 
the cause of agitation. Tle called upon 
the House to refer to the case of Lord 
de Vesci. A more benevolent, kind- 
hearted landlord than Lord de Vesci never 
breathed ; his estate was, in fact, the seat 
of happiness and prosperity, and yet upon 
his bringing forward his son to represent 


the county to which he belonged in Par- | 


liament, he became on the moment the 
object of the most virulent attack and 
vituperation. It was in evidence that a 


public meeting, at which the reverend | 
Mr. Fanning was in ‘the chair, adopted | 
this resolution, ‘‘ That we hold any person | 
who votes for any other candidates than 
Laler and Cassidy as an enemy to society 


and his country, and as an abettor of the 
shedding of blood.” Similar instances 
were unfortunately numerous. No matter 
how popular among his tenantry was a 
Jandlord, no matter what he did to con- 
ciliate their good opinion, if he chanced 
to displease a particular party in Ireland, 
he was at once declared unworthy of even 
the ordinary courtesies of sovicty, and 
designated as the abettor of every wicked- 
ness and crime. He would not delay the 
House by entering at any length into 


to say, that in the volume before him was 
to be found more than sufficient proof that 
the measure under consideration ought, if 
wisdom and policy were consulted, to be 
delayed until Ireland enjoyed far more 
internal peace and tranquillity than it did 
at present. What was the situation in 
which that country stood? The right hon. 
Gentleman, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, observed, on a former evening, 
that it would argue a disregard of justice 
as concerned Ireland, if the same measures 
which were applied to England were not 
extended to that country. Now this, with 
all due respect, was a perfect fallacy. In 
point of fact there was no identity or 
assimilation of measures between the two 
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countries, Take the very Bills then before 
the House—take, for instance, the Con- 
stabulary Bill. Could there be in principle 
anything more monstrous ihan that in a 
country which boasted of its freedom, it 
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| was found necessary for the protection of 


the lives of its pe ple to keep up a police 


force of 5,000 men, armed with muskets, 


and continually provided with  ball-car- 


tridges. Nay, it was even found necessary 
men cooped in barracks, 
like soldiers, to prevent their mixing too 


| These piccautions 


‘the state of the countiy particularly re- 


quired, so that it was quite absurd to talk 


of identity or assimilation of measures 


( 
‘between it and England. Then, again, 


how stood the case as regarded Assistant- 
Barristers in Ireland?) Why those officers 
had a power of trying cases without Juries 
in Treland which not even the Judges of 
England possessed. Irish Assistant-Bar- 


| tisters had the power of trying civil causes 
lof ejectment, and, without the aid of a 


Jury, might assess damages under fifty 
pounds. In fact, the argument of identity 
of measures between the two parties was 
entirely fallacious ; for in almost every 
respect different legislation had been ap- 
plied to the distinct and separate condi- 
tion of each. The principal thing which 
Ireland required was repose and a cessa- 
tion from agitation. Upon the debate on 
the question of repeal, some sessions past, 
the right hon. Gentleman, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, said, that as long as the 
trade of agitation was kept up in Treland, 
and as long as life was exposed to mid- 
night violence, it was idle to expect that 
capital would be employed in Ireland, or 


| that, as a consequence, Its condition could 
details; but he could take upon himself | 


be improved. This opinion experience 
had but too truly verified. [rom a refer- 
ence to the book of evidence before him, 
it appeared that upon the occasion of a 
late election at Clonmel, in the county of 
Tipperary, a most respectable individual, 
a Quaker, who, for years previous, had 
given employment to nearly 1,000 souls, 
and who paid in wages weekly upwards of 
3002. had, for the sole offence of voting 
for Mr. Bagwell, in opposition to the 
Liberal candidate, been attacked in the 
most shameful manner, and obliged for a 
time to conceal himself from the mob at 
his house. This was, unfortunately, but 
one instance out of many. In fact, it was 
the almost invariable result of an attempt 
to introduce capital into the country in 


A 
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the establishment of manufactures. Then, | land; and so far from making out any 
he asked, was this a state of things in | such case, oF fortifying the neg he 


which 1 

of Municipal cto, ciaaiter to that 
granted to England. He would not go | 
into the details of the Bill, which he 
should have done had the hour’ been 
earlier. But this Bill, he thought, 
risk from the amendment proposed. He 
thought that it would be better to place 
every thing in Commissioners’ hands, as 
suggested by his right hon. Friend. The 


Attorney-General “for Ireland ought to} 


show the House that the Bill would work 
to the advantage of the lower orders in 
Ireland. But in what way, he asked, 
would they be benefitted by it? Why, 
the only advantage they would derive from 
it, was the getting rid of some few tolls. 
This would prove of some advantage, it 
was true, but certainly of far less than was 
expected. In Connaught, where there 


was a population of 1,343,000, the num- 
ber of persons to be incorporated would 
be under 74,000; and might he not ask 
whether the property of these Corpora- 
tions did not amount to 100. the whole 

Sligo had a corporate property of 
It appeared to him that this was the 


year ? 
931. 
poorest part of Ireland, which, in 1822 
and 1831, received the largest portion of 
assistance; and this part of the country 
would receive no benefit whatever from 
the measure. The right hon, Gentleman 
concluded by repeating his conviction, 
that it would be better, for a time, to 
defer the measure altogether, but that if it 
were to be then proceeded with, the in- 
struction moved for by the noble Lord 
near him, was as necessary as it was 
expedient. 

Viscount Howick was surprised to hear 
the right hon. and gallant Officer tell the 
House, that if there were anything in the 
state of society in Ireland which would ren- 
der it at all advisable to give to that coun- 
try the benefits of an improved municipal 
Corporation, he for one would not be 
averse from the introduction of a measure 
for that purpose; but, he was surprised, 
because the gallant Officer was bound, in 
making such a communication, at the 
same time to have made out a case to 
show that the Bill did itself contain provi- 
sions actually inconsistent with the species 
of Reform which he was willing to grant. 
The gallant Officer had not shown that 
the Bill contained anything which it would 
be unsafe to grant io the people of Ire- 


{ 


gallant Officer limited his speech, ina 
great measure, to matters merely personal, 
and to a few other points involving party 


| considerations, which had no relation to 


ran no | 





the present proceeding. For example, 
instead of really grappling with the matter 
at issue, he endeavoured to lead fhe 
House into a discussion as to whether or 
not the hon. and learned Member for 
Dublin was the author of the disfranchise- 
ment of the Irish 40s. freeholders, and 
whether he was the author of all the mis- 
chiefs that arose out of the Kerry election. 
So far from establishing any one of the 
principles which the right hon. and gallant 
Officer aimed at establishing, he had not 
even succeeded in showing that that 
improved state of society which the authors 
and promoters of the Bill then before the 
House anticipated from its working would 
not arise. Thert. bon, and gallant Officer 
had, it was perfectly true, adverted to the 
lamentable height to which party spirit 
had attained in that unhappy country, 
imputing it to agitation; admitting, as 
unhappily all must, the extent of that spi- 
rit, he must say that the rt. hon and gallant 
Officer had forgotten to show what an es- 
sential part of agitation those very Corpo- 
rations were; he had forgotten to show 
how their continued existence in their pre- 
sent form must aggravate that party spirit 
which all admitted and deplored ; neither 
nad the rt. hon. and gallant officer taken any 
pains to show that the promoters of the 
measure had not done, and were not doing, 
all that in them lay comparatively to miti- 
gate the evil; and of course the rt. hon. and 
gallant Officer left to others to show that 
the learned Sergeant (Jackson) near him 
had entirely misconceived—he would not 
say misrepresented—the design and tenour 
of the Bill then before the House. Nay, 
even the right hon, and gallant Officer had 
himself argued again, and repeated his 
argument, as if the intention of the Bill 
was, and that its effect would be, to ren- 
der Magistrates elective, and to throw all 
the power of choosing them into the 
hands of those eager partisans who might 
be found in all parts of the United King- 
dom, and in none more abounding than 
in Ireland. He readily acknowledged that 
that statement had not proceeded merely 
from the right hon. and gallant Officer, 
but had also been uttered by his noble 
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Friend whose speech had commenced the | county Magistrates. 
call 
| circumstance, 


business of the evening. It was, as the 
House might remember, followed by that 
of the learned Sergeant, aud lastly, by 


that of the right hon. and gallant Officer 


small surprise, for the framers of the mea- 
sure of last year, those 
were concerned in preparing the then 
under consideration, had all of them most 
studiously aud cautiously endeavoured to 
separate the administration « f justice from 
the political functic 


as well as who 


ct 
bolil 


us which the 


council would be called on to execute. In! 


asure of la { | 


the present Session the 
year was in that respect most 
imitated. They found that in preparing a 
measure of reculation for the reform of 
the Scotch and English Corporations they 
had in many cases to deal with an exclu- 
sive Magistrae v; they found there 
one of them which did not ck: 
of appointing not ouly its Mayor but its 
Recorder and Aldermen, no Judge 


carefully 


scarcely 


Crown, having the least jurisdiction. What 
course did the promoters of the present 
measure take in preparing the Bill then 
before the House? They took the 
that tended to produce a state of things 
precisely opposite to that which they 
found existing in the English and Scotch 
boroughs. At the time the former Bill 
was brought in they gave the tment 
of the Recorder and the 
Magistrates, to the Crown. They 
dered that appointment perfectly 

pendent, giving to the town-council the 
power of recommendation. That was the 
course they had adopted with respect to 
the Municipal Reform Bill in’ this coun- 
try, and they proposed to do the saine in 
Ireland; 
the town-councils tn 
recommendation, as that part of the Eng- 
lish Bill had been erased ; 
upon grounds wholly independent of 
influence or authority, and to be 
exclusively by the Lord-Licutenant, or 
other representative of the Crown, 
Bills for Great Britain, the Mayor, 


course 


Ippo 


beli- 


ih de- 


lreland the 


tlic ir 


person who had filled the office of Mayor 


during the year preceding, were to be 
Magistrates, and though 
ventent for various 
might exercise | 
Magistrates, yet it was 
case their jurisdiction should be 
than that 

VOL, 


migiit be con- 
that they 


cou ty 


pirposes 
jurisdiction as 
provided that tin no 
otherwi 

merely concurrent with 
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He confessed all this did occasion him no | 


town- | 


iim the richt | 


of the | 
Crown, no Magistrate appointed by the | 
ithe 
| other. At 
| to agree 
| this discussion had been opened, 


nomination in 


Police. and the | 
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| prevaiiea me FYE 
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right of | 


it was to stand | 
ever corporaie ‘rie 
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| instance possessed such a 
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But he besecd to 
the attention of the House to this 
that the present Bill, 


th extent to the 


SO far 


from giving suc powers of 
limited them to the 
namely, the 
mination 
should 
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hey 


n-council, 
of one Magistrate— 
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were other reasons of still greater cogenc 

to which he should just briefly a ers 
The purposes for which local px olice gene- 
rally held their situations were in part be- 


£COMMONS} 
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| there ought to exist in all great towns some 


neficial to the public, and in part to indi- | 
‘time to time would arise,—a body capable 


viduals Jiving in the neighbourhood; 
accordingly one portior 1 of the expenditure 
which attended this force was def fraye d out 
of the Consolidated Fund, and the other 
from charges made on the locality within 
which the particular foree was situated. 
As he said, one portion of the police was 
for the executive purposcs of the State, 
the other for the security of private indi- 

. 


viduals from petty gis. beer a Now, it 


t 
leit ie shi a Du b} mn, 
self 


o's 


would be obvious! y unjus st that tany portion | 


1: 


of the expense of protecting private indi- | 
viduals in Ireland from petty depredations | as his speeches and address fully testified, 
should fall upon this country, or that the} 
force appointed and paid for that purpose | 


should be appointed by any but 
living in the vicinity. He must say, 


persons 


that he | 


well-constituted and stable body suitable 


| to intervene, as it were, between the great 


bulk of the people and the executive, on 
any of those various occasions which from 


of ascertaining and making known the feel- 
ings of the pe eople. Was there any one in 
that House who would get up and gravely 
hat the local concerns of large 
Cork, Limerick, Water- 


selfast, required no local regula- 


ford, or 

tion, er could be regulated independe ent 
of any local government? In the last 
vear the rig ht hon. Baronet, the Member 


‘ had professed himself a 


assert 


i 
for Tamworth, 
warm advocate for local organization, and 


he was of opinion “ that the time had ar 

rived when it was of the utmost import- 
ance that the attention of his Majesty's 
Government should be directed to the sub- 


‘ject;” and when, at length, the Corpora- 


did not think this deserved anything 
like the importance that had been at- 
tached to it, for when hon. Members | 


recollected that the Lord-Lieutenant had 
the supervision of all the poli ce regula- 
tions, and the appointment of all the ma- 
gistrates, he had every power that was 
necessary, and every means that could be 
imagined, to prevent the abuse of any 
right of choles which might be given with 
reference to the appointment of the police. 

Considering this portion of the argument 
most completely disposed of, he should 
now endeavour to call the attention of the 
House to that which formed the real point 
in the debate—he alluded to the jealousy 
which was entertained with respect to the 
appropriation of the corporation property. 
Every person who had spoken in that 
House concurred with the 
the Bill, in the opinion that the present 
Corporations in Ireland were not to be 
trusted with the management of the cor- 
porate funds. On what ground had all 
men come to that conclusion? On the 
obvious ground, that from their very con- 
stitution they were likely to abuse such a 
trust. But, assuredly, the same common 


advocates of 





sense and reason which led them to that | 


conclusion would lead them to this also, 
that all such focal matters as paving, 
lighting, watching, and regulating the 
ordinary concerns of a country town ought 
to be vested in those who resided in that 


town, and were mainly interested in its! 
he was 
with him that! the 


prosperity and comfort. Again, 


sure the House would aeree 





tion Inquiry had fully disclosed the enor- 
mities of which the old curporations were 
guilty, the right hon. Baronet again came 
forward, for the purpose of informing the 
Legislature and the country that he was 
‘*the advocate of a good system, and that 
the Corporations now in existence ough to 
be rendered instrumental in bringing 
about that beneficial change.” He begged 
the House would bear that in mind when 
they found the right hon. Baronet, as they 
now did, the advocate of a plan which 
most certainly would not make the exist- 
ing Corporations instrumental to any pur- 
pose whatever. As for him, he, of course, 
concurred with the former opinion of the 
right hon. Baronet, and not with his pre- 
sent views. He thought, as the right hon. 
Baronet must have thought then, that the 
corporation of Dublin ought to be re- 
formed and made instrumental in the 
working of an improved system. Surely 
there should be in such a city a Corporation 
founded upon a proper basis, when there 
remained to be “ ustered a revenue of 
24,0002. a-year. No doubt it was subject 
to debt, but shere was still that annual 
sum to be managed. Why should they 
resort to that novel ‘endl unconstitutional 
experiment of nominating commissioners 
for the purpose, when the other and the 
better course was open to them? The 
present Bill contemplated nothing of the 
sort, nothing, either, that would interfere 
with the due administration of justice ; on 
tlect of the Bill would 


ile 


contrary, the ¢ 
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be greatly to promote the purity of that 
administration, for those by whom the 
measure was supported thought, and doubt- 

» with ! 
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4 


that it was not — to have 4 > judg 
ment-seat filled by men who had passed 
through the rivalry bs tlie sh arp encoun- 
ters by which p opul: i elections were ge- 
nerally distinguished. It was 
thought, that ‘however fitting i 
to enable towns to tax th 
still due to the adimiistration of justic 
that the appointment of all AM: 
should be vested in the Crown; and upon 
these grounds he did anticipate trom 
measure like that, inestimable benefits to 
Dublin and other great towns. He mide 
that assertion generally of the 

in which he had no doubt that he 
be borne out by the facts, 
not anxious to maT himself to towns of 
that class; he should, when the Bill went 
into Committee, witliaely gO 
one by one through each of the 
and candidly enter upon their respective 


{ ' 


miebt 


mséives, it was 


ereat to vns, 
shot Id 
but |: was 


with them 
1 


boroughs, 


claims to enjoy corporate rights, cons nit 
ing, if necessary, to give up any which did 
not possess fairclaims. Having now to pass 
to a totally different branch of the sub- 


ject, he found it necessary to ¢ omy lain of 
the manner in which the Bill had “i n 
treated: it had all along been spoken of 
in a way that he did not scruple to desig- 
nate as a gross misstatement of the object 
of the Bill. He begged to aflirm, 
for all, that the Bill 


once 


was 


{ Mare 








therefore | 





not meant to} 


give, and would not have the effect of | 


giving, a predomin: Mit power to a particu- 
lar class; it was not framed to invest 

particular class, but the many, 
Amongst various grounds 
the measure was this, that 
raged fiercely at this moment in 
and that the hon. and learned Mi 
Dublin possessed an extent of a aes 
no subject ought to wield. He by ni 
means denied that party spirit prevailed in 
that unhappy country to a lamentabh 
extent, and he at the same time admitted, 
as freely as any man could, the vast extent 
of power enjoyed by the hon. and learned 
Member for Dublin, but he begged t 


with nower. 
for objecting ¢ 


— 


er for 


party spirit | 


remind the House that the possession of | 
that power was one of the very bad syinp- | 


toms which Ireland betrayed ; ie for 
a single moment could deny, that the pos- 
session of so much influence by one a 
dual, that power in any hand so little 
checked or controlled, was evidence of 
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look at the consequences of refusing to 
pass this Bill, they would see that instead 
of preventing the danger hon. Gentlemen 
Opposite apprehended from its adoption, 
they would increase the danger tenfold. 
What was it that enabled the hon. and 
learned Member for Dublin to wield at his 
pleasure the popular will of Ireland? Let 
them look back to the history of the last 
few years, and they would have no diffi- 
culty in answering that question. ‘They 


had created in the minds of the people of 


Ireland a 
advocate, 
the 


n opinion that he alone was their 
comsan and friend, and that 
sritish Legislature refused to do them 
It was their having created this 
impression that gave the hon. and learned 
Member the power he possessed. As they 
could not take from the ear of Ireland 
those political powers the Legislature had 
given them, the only safe policy they could 
now pursue was to endeavour to diminish 
the temptation to abuse those powers, and 
to diminish the influence of the hon, and 
learned Gentleman, by gaining back to 
the Government and to the Imperial Le- 
gislature that respect and those affections 
which never ought to be taught to direct 
themselves to any other quarter. This 
was the mistake which hon. Gentlemen 
opposite made: they looked only to one 
side of the question, They regarded the 
evils to be apprehended, and forgot the 
advantages to be obtained by the pro- 
posed change. By giving the Irish people 
confidence in the Government and the 
Legislature, they would wean their affec- 
tions from othe or quarters. They would do 
more. They would teach them how to 
exercise with safety to the country and ad- 
vantage to themselves those politic: al pow- 
ers which they already possessed. ‘The 
rizht hon. Baronet had asked whether the 
House were prepared to make these towns 
so many ‘* normal schools of peaceful agi- 
tation?” The right hon. Baronet 
ever ready to take advantage of any care- 
less expression which might drop from an 
opponent. But there was great truth in 
what had been stated by the hon. and 
learned Member for Dublin as to these 
towns becoming ‘‘ normal schools ;” and 


Wus 


in his (Lord Howick’s) opinion, instead of 


f COMMONS} 





that being a reason for voting against this | 
Bill, it was a reason for passing it into a | 


Jaw, He believed that the Trish Corpora- 
tions would be * normal schools,’ 
avitation, but for tea 


Ireland the right use of the 


not of 
chine the people of | 
powers of self | 
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government. He believed that they, by 
degrees, would create the elements of an 
enlightened and independent public opi- 
nion, in which only there was hope, in 
which only there was safety for this coun- 
try. While the people of Ireland remained 
in their present feverish and excited state, 
there was no permanent safety for this 
country; but when by the exercise of their 
political powers they became accustomed 
to their use, and when an independent 
public opinion should be created, then this 
country would have no cause to fear the 
influence of the hon. and learned Member, 
or of any otherindividual, ‘That hon. and 
learned Member had stated that he was 
willing to co-operate with the Government 
and the Legislature to bring to pass that 
which would effectually sap the founda- 
tion of his power. He (Lord Howick) 
perceived by the countenance of the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite, that he disbe- 
lieved that assertion, But were that as- 
sertion true, or were it false, the policy 
this House ought to pursue was one and 
the same, Let them take advantage of 
the interval of freedom from agitation that 
now prevailed to do real and complete 
to Ireland—let them hold a firm 
hand between contending parties, and he 
doubted not that by degrees an enlight- 
ened pn opinion would be created, in 
which they alone could hope to find real 
and permanent security. Why, said the 
hon. Gentleman opposite, substitute one 
system of exclusion for that of another 


(Ireland )— Committee. 


system of exclusion? Did hon, Gentle- 
men understand the meaning of exclu- 
sion? The exclusion of an insignificant 


minority from the municipal body was one 
of the necessary consequences of a consti- 
tutional form of self-government. It was 
a thing they could not avoid. But the 
exclusion of which he and his friends 
complained, was an exclusion resting upon 
the principle of self-election, which enabled 
parties to exercise their power for their own 
benefit. But how could such a principle 
be applied to a body consisting of a ma- 


jority who were themselves interested to 


prevent jobbing? He should sincerely 
reoret, if on account of religion either in 
the Protestant cities of the north, or the 
Catholic cities of the south, those who 
differed from the majority should be per- 
manently excluded from the orporatious. 
Nor, in spite of all the attempts to excite 
animosity, did he believe that 
feelings of animosity had risen to such a 


reljcious 
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state. But he could not help remarking, | private judgment, and hatred and religious 


that hon. Gentlemen who put forward this 
objection, ought to be cautious how they 
revived and inflamed that religious spirit 
of animosity. He heard almost with dis- 
cust—certainly with a feeling of the most 
painful kind—the questions which in the 
beginning of the evening were addiessed 


to an hon. and learned Friend near him | 


(Lord Howick) by the hon, and learned 
Sergeant, the Member for Bandon. Did 
the House mark the emphasis, and hear 
the way in which that hon. and learned 
Member inquired whether he had appointed 
this Roman Catholic barrister and that 
Roman Catholic barrister to different si- 
tuations ? 
and learned Friend answered the question, 
Had the question been addressed to him, 
he should have satdl—that a i 
addressed in that offensive 
would not answer. 


Ile was almost sorry his bon. 


question 
nsainer he 


Hie would say tn this 


House. and everywhere else, that in mat- | t 


ters of appointment to public situations 
he knew not the Roman Cathohe or the 
Protestant. He 

right hon. and gallant Oflicer 
last disclaim having been a party to the 
getting up of that most odious ery of 
** No Popery.” But all the 
Members on that side hold the same Jan 
guage? He wished to know, had no 
encouragement been given by Gentlemen 
sitting @pposite to him, to these reverend 
itinerants who during the rec 


was clad to hear the 


who Spore 


could hon, 


ss had been 


eoing about the country preaching reli- | on the 


gious mtolerance in the name of Protest- 
antism, which rested upon the right of 


animosity in the name of Cnris 


which «a +} , . 
WoOlcih Was the I ! 


and cha- 
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mlIon ¢ 
rity? But he did hope that the efforts of 
7 t ! ‘4 rt 
those missionaries of mischief to fan the 
, ~ + ° 1 ¥ . 
Hame of religious animosity had not so fat 


succecded, as, if the House pass 
make the election of the 


town-couneils an inst 


this Bill, would 


‘nt of rejecting 





the Prote mm alle yrporate 


Offices. But if th v did reject the Bill in 
fear that that would be the result—and 
on the eg ind that Cathol and Protes- 
tant could not mutually concur in the 
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The debate was adjourned, 
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A better Repori of the Speech of S. 
‘that the Report on the Address bi 
February 5. 

Mr. Grove Price rose amidst consider 
able confusion and interruption The 
on. Member said, if the feeling of th 
House were expressed against his address- 
ing it on the subject to which his hon 

Friend hac j { 
reference, 

nd be sie me 

st him by u uly ur and 

ve interruptions, then he should perse- 
vel e vindicatin 3 his privilege asa Mem- | 
be Parliament, and deliver his opin- 
ions. He would Nek was it decorous and 
fair for any hon. Member, ot party of | 
Members, to insu it and thwart anothe r "| 
= are n he stood forward to deliv« 





2 agreed to 


} i 


ia 
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Motion 


in the Louse of Commons, 


GROVE Kise. on the 


hay 


n on our foreign policy as affecting 


Spain. He did not appear before the 
House as the propounder of abstract opin- 
ious, or as a mere political or moral 
theorist; on the contrary, he had deep 
experience of the actual condition of Spain 
for the last two years—that country 


‘hich was the theatre of British glory for 





so long a period, to which we were bound 
| by so many noble and interesting ties, 
ose prosperity or degradation must 
us either in the way of celebrity or 

Pp 


humiliation. But it was not merely a feel- 


| ing for the interest of Spain that impelled 
him so much as a love for justice and 
humanity to raise his voice in humble but 


his frce and conscientious opinions ) W | resolute dissent, not unmixed with indig- 
this en usage of Parliament ? Was this | natio on, from the style and spirit in which 
‘fair play,” in which Englishmen so much | the barb: rie 10 policy of the present rulers 
excelled? He would appcal not only to | of Spe in had been alluded to, with so much 
I ae he nour but to the justice of the House. | inflation of unprincipled and unmerited 

would, in despite of any factious cla- | panegyric. wi nenewer aud wherever the 





mour, maintain his own principles, which 








brutal conduct of the present Government 


were the principles of the British nation— | of Spain was apdken of in terms of com- 
the principles ‘of lib rality, impartiality, | mendation, no matter how high the quar- 
and humanity—principles that were as|ter or great ie authority might have 
much opposed to dishonourable dealing | been whence t praise might come, he, 
as they were to reckless and unprovoked , as a man with the feclings of a Christian, 
cruelty, He would, therefore, not allow “ considering that nothing human was 
himself to be ten down by factious | alien from his consideration and sym- 
ejaculations, wh reflected disgrace on pathy,” should and ever would, receive it 
the parties, in del ering hi ions On| with sturdy remonstrance and indignant 
the present unc: led-for and unprincipled | disclaimer. The Speech from the Throne, 
interference by our Government in the | and the Addres ss, spoke of * the vigour and 
civil commotions of Spain. He did not prudence” of the Queen of Spain. Where 





reerct his having abstained from entering 
into the discussion on this point last night, 
because he did not wish to encumber the 
general question of the debate on the 
ya ss with any irrelevant and desultory 

issertations on an isolated subject. He 
thous ht it better to bear the arguments of 
the right hon. Baronet (Sir Robert Peel), | 
on the whole subject of the per ch, than | 
create interruption by the expression of | 


is Own Views Ou an isolated point—a di 


is* | 


‘anywhere but in the field. 
' found, it was only to be found in the cruel 


It was found 
If anywhere 


vas that vigour displayed ? 


butchery of unoflending and helpless mul- 
titudes by savage banditti, whetted on by 
the stimulants of authority, and inflamed 
by political rancour. Where was their 
prudence exhibited? It was not in the 


| wise and temperate councils of a Govern- 


ment anxious for the perpetuity of general 
concord among the people, for the preser- 
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vation of thew happiness and the secur:ty 
of their liberties. It was not surely to bi 
seen in the wild saturnalia of 
that marked 


atrocities 
the career of one of hei 
favoured generals, who 
way with the blood of his ec 
man dead to all the com 
compunctions of human nature, whos 
name must go down the stream of time 
encumbered and blasted with the execra- 
tions of a feeling and discriminatin 
terity. Yes, he would not hesitat 
brand with the 


had marked his 
suntrymen, a 


ration 


Mise 


yt 
- } 

{ 
> 


name of monster a man 
| 


} 
who, egg hinis¢ 4 to be a great and | 


old patriot, vould strew bis road of con- 
quest with the bodies of his own coun- 
trymen, 
registered by the extermination of whol 


’ 
WHOSC 





villages, the decim hation of the people and 
the tears and cries of orphaned children 
and widowed mothers. What other nam< 


than that of monster could he give to tl 
hoary butcher of Catalonia’ “ Vigour 


and | ¢ 





OS- | 


Lo | 


' { 
success Was Ouly to be 
; | 


and prudencé , indeed! What an abus 
of names! what a mockery of justice and | 
morals! If the Ministers of the King, or 


the noble Lord, whose peculiar department 
it is to superintend the foreign 
the country, and who seems to look on 
the mighty and complex interests ot 
Continental States with as much levity 
and heedlessness as he would an 
hair-dye, were to add to vigour 
prudence” the word mercy” the 
climax of insult and derision would be 
complete; and it would fill up the measure 
of the bitterest and most unfeeling sarcasm 
that ever fell from the lips of man. Was it 
‘vigour and prudence’—for it was either 
as much as it was ‘ 
to drag forth the 

before the files of bristling 
then compel the fathers to discharge the 
contents of ther loaded musketry 
the bodies of those who sprung from thei 
own loins ? } 


1 
useiess 


commiseration’— 
lielpless 


tro JUPS, and 
mto 


He should apologise for his 
warmth, but it was natural warmth, for who 
could feel cool and composed in the con 

templation of these unmatched barbarities ¢ 
What would the House or the country say 
when they found that these infuriated 
brutalities were not the sudden and giddy 
impulse of excited politics or of religious 
enthusiasm, but of a cold, predetermined 
and savage imitation of the demon cruel- 
ties committed at Nantes, under that 
ministerial apostle of democracy, Fo uche ? 
It was not enough to kill life-—reveng 
carried beyoud “the gates of death, 


> Was 
oor 


e 


relations of | 


and | 


children | 
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| i OLE V clus vere @X pos i to the 
most revolting imdicnitics. Yet these 
were the men whom tl ‘ouncillors of 
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sentative or civil Constitution, which 
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would not be justice, the creat and boun- 


ition of settled property. 


tiful mother of civil institutions, as she 1s 
and mother of our individual 

ious and relations with each other. 
What is justice? It 1s not a pure abstrac- 
tion mere d and definable aecord- 
th terested and 
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ve, above all things, the sacred and old- 
tixed rights ot property. It is tl e same 
whether it affects individuals or commu- 
nities. It was on such grounds that he 
should resist the confiseation of Church 
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roy v. althonch srsscl ify 
propery, aithouch he would modify and 


su arrange It as to make it conducive to 
the o atest possible good. Ile was sur- 
prised that the hon. and learned Member 
for Dublin (Mr. O’Connell) did not de- 
nounce this wholesale confiscation with 
ail that vehemence and daring with which 


7 
he denounced 


He professed himself a rigid Cat 


even imaginary wrong: 


holie, 


anxious, above all things, for the main- 
tenance of the Catholic ascendancy in its 
good old character. But why should he 


be surprised? The confiscation in 
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censure. He advocated confiscation at 
home, but he blinked the question of 
confiscation abroad. He was a good 
Catholic, doubtless, and wished to steer 
clear of any expression that might affect 
his Church. How loud would have been 
his denunciation if, the Question of Trish 
Tithes not intervening, this subject of the 
confiscation of Church property were the 
only question that engrossed his mind ? 
He would now venture to allude to the 
hope expressed in the Address, that the 
Carlist party in Spain would soon_ be 
crushed by the measure now adopted 
against them. He could not join in that 
hope. He had some knowledge of Spain 
from information derived from friends who 
had been much in that country. He 
believed that Spain was at present divided 
into two great parties, of one of which the 
Queen’s party was a mere fraction. The 
liberal party, as it was called, consisted of 
people in office, and of men who held 
republican opinions. 
Gil Blas, the Spanish nobles were fond of 
Ssalaries—they would support any Govern- 
ment. 
and full of their own importance; they 
were not, therefore, the men likely to make 
a struggle for their own independence. 
In the civil commotions that raged in 
that country of late they had been ex- 
cluded from power, because of incapacity: 
and this exclusion rendered them still 
more incapable. A late intelligent French 
Minister had described them, with some 
honourable exceptions, as sunk in the 
lowest physical as well as moral degrada- 
tion. These were the men who welcomed 
Joseph, and hailed the tyranny of Napo- 
leon, and if they succeeded in crushing 
Don Carlos would hurl Christiana and 
her daughter from the throne in less 
than six months. That party possessed 
the sea-ports; it enrolled in its ranks 
nearly all the men of letters in Spain 


—that he admitted: it had also on 
its side all the race of speculators; it em- 
braced a small number of the apostate 


clergy, a small portion of the respectable 
population of the towns, and the rabble 
everywhere. On the other hand, the 
Carlist party consisted not of those whom 
the noble Lord had described as its mem- 
bers some eight months ago. It was not 
confined entirely to the four Basque 
provinces. That party formed the mass 
of the rural population of Spain. It 
formed a large division in the towns; it 
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had the clergy to a man; it had the whole 
of that noble order of men whom we 
designate Yeomen; it had also the entire 
order of the peasantry. He had a Return 
from the Secretary-at-War to Don Carlos, 
from which it appeared that there were, 
at thismoment, inarms, 100,000 powerful 
and determined men, all anxious to support 
the cause of that Prince. [Lazughter.] 
‘If the noble Viscount (Viscount Palmer- 
| ston) doubted the fact, he would show 
him the Return. Besides their numbers, 
there were other reasons why the Carlist 
cause must succeed. He wished that the 
noble Viscount, before he plunged the 
country into difficulties, of which no man 





Since the days of | 


They were fond of luxurious ease, | 





could now say, that he saw the end, had 
studied the character of the people of 
Spain. Look, he would say, at the different 
characters of the combating armies. The 
Carlists were under the impulse of four of 
ithe strongest feelings which influenced 
ithe heart of man. T'irst of all, they were 
a people of a simple and pastoral race, 
long accustomed to their own habits and 
institutions. They had lived and died as 
their forefathers had lived and died. 
[Laughter], He believed that he had used 
one word in mistake. He would withdraw 
the word “ died,” and would use the word 
“succeeded,” in its stead. The first prin- 
ciple, then, on which the Carlists were 
nerved was one which the noble Viscount 
would be astonished to hear as coming 
from his lips; but from their long habits 
of independence, and from the little super- 
intendence of their Government, they had 
contracted something of the sternness and 
resoluteness of the Republican character. 
They had next a devoted attachment to 
their institutions, which they had_pos- 
sessed from a period long antecedent to 
the earliest Charter granted to the people 
of this country. These institutions had 
all been destroyed by the tyrannical Go- 
vernment of Madrid. The third principle 
with which they were embued, was the 
principle of religion—they were attached 
to their clergy, and the massacres of 
Barcelona, of Saragossa, and of Madrid, 
were not likely to attach them to their 
new masters. The fourth principle was 
the principle of chivalry, which had in- 
duced them to rally round the standard of 
a Prince, who preferred to a life of ease, 
and indulgence, and wealth, the assertion, 
amidst privation, and distress, and danger, 
of the rights which had fallen upon him, 
as the descendant of the first Sovereign in 
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Europe, and who had chosen to share the | 
bivouac of his soldiers, rather than disgrace 
and degrade himself by accepting the 
miserable pension which the Government 
of the Queen proposed to dole out to him. | 
What was the party arrayed against him | 

| 


Specch of 


on the other side? Were they not men 
who, being actually dragged into the field, 
without the slightest interest but their pay, 
were unable to meet the hardy warriors of | 
Don Carlos in fair and open fight? Were 
they able, he repeated, to contend with 
such hardy warriors,? No, wherever they 
had met them, they had fled before them, 
publishing, when their retreat was accom- 
plished in safety, fictitious bulletins of | 
victories which they had never achieved. 

Within the last month, Generals Cordova 

and Evans had sustained from them more 

than one shameful defeat ; and, lamentable 

as the statement was, it was only fit that 

the House should know it—the very arms 
which this Government had sent from 

Kugland, were the first weapons embrued 

in the blood of Englishmen. The conduct | 
of the partizans of Don Carlos, the 
same time, was moderate and humane in 
comparison. For eight months they had 
under every provocation abstained from 
reprisals. When the gallant Zumala- | 
carregui sent back two prisoners to Que- 
sada, it was rewarded by the murder of an | 
unarmed and wounded volunteer, and of | 
a local Magistrate suspected of Carlism. 
The conduct of his opponents was marked 
by the most heartless cruelty. They had 
shot their wounded prisoners—-they had 
massacred whole villages—they had deci- | 
mated their own ranks to prevent deser- 
tion—and, notwithstanding all this, of 
which be could not suppose the noble | 
Viscount to be ignorant, the noble Vis- | 
count had come down, with his bland and 
dulcet voice, to inform the House of Com- 
mons, that the prudent and vigorous | 
conduct of the Queen’s Government would | 
soon restore tranquillity to Spain. He, 
had read, he must say, with deep horror, 
hoping it was a forgery, a letter which had 
appeared in the public newspapers, and 
which purported to be written by the noble 
Viscount to a most venerable man, the 
Bishop of Leon. The Bishop of Leon was 
anxious that the Christinos of Spain should 
be less prodigal of blood than they had 
been for some months ; and, to accomplish 
that great object of his anxiety, had written 
to the noble Viscount in the mild spirit of 
a clergyman, requesting him to exert his 


al 
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influence to save the lives of twenty-seven 
of his countrymen, who had been captured 
bya Spanish cruiser off the coast of Spain, 
whilst ‘sailing under the protection of the 
British flag. What was the answer which 
the Bishop of Leon received from the 
noble Viscount? No answer, so far as 
the safety of those unfortunate men was 
He did, indeed, obtain a 
reply to his application, but it was in a 
acrimonious, and 
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‘crown. In answering that petition 


for mercy, the noble Viscount went out of 


‘his way to bring a charge against Don 


Carlos, of having prescribed to his officers 
and soldiers, the assassination of their 
prisoners as a military duty, and after do- 
ing that, proceeded to sneer at the motives 
of the Bishop of Leon, who, he was in- 
formed, was a pattern of that faith which 
he believed and professed. What could 


_have drawn down the peculiar indignation 


of the noble Viscount upon that Prelate ? 
The Bishop of Leon had ever maintained 
with consistency the principles of his youth, 
never abandoned his friends to 
his enemies from selfish or 
He had not been perched 
upon an eminence, like a half-rusty wea- 
moveable at every gale of self- 
interest. He had preferred to the allure- 
ments of ease and wealth, and — 
an unsullied name, though 1 
and exile. What could ol 


leacue with 


Viscount? Spain was a member of the 
great European community, and her in- 
ternal tranquillity must always form matter 


| of deep interest to the other branches of 


the community, inasmuch as there could 
not be a Revolution in one State of Eu- 
rope at present without something like 
But when 
he looked to the condition of Spain, and 
heard men express hopes for its peace and 
tranquillity, and saw nothing there but 
scenes of riot and disorder, he felt that he 
could not close his romnsite upon that sub- 


ject better than by reminding the House 


of an observation which had been made by 
agreat master of men and manners, whose 
immortal works still attracted the same 
attention which they had attracted 2,000 
years ago:—“ In turbas et discordias pes~ 
simo cuique plurima Vis—pax et quies 
bonis artibus indigent.” To turn to an- 
other paragraph of the Address, nothing 
could be more delightful than our present 
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friendship with Louis Phibppe, the hero 
of the barricades, the Monarch of the glo- 
rious days of July, the friend of the Press! 
[‘‘ Hear, hear.”| Aye, there’s the rub. 
He knew that in the opinion of some hon. 
Gentlemen a Throne could only be hallowed 
by illegitimacy. A legitimate Monarch 
could not have done one-hundredth part of 
what Louis Philippe had done. Nicholas 
of Russia, with all his barbaric pomp and 
power, dared not attempt a tenth part of 
the tyranny of Louis Philippe. The French 
were now paying the penalty of that great 
saturnalia of iniquity in which they had 
revelled during their Revolution ; and such 
was the destruction of every barrier against 
despotism which then took place, that it 
was now found impossible to construct the 


Speech of 


fabric of a Constitutional Monarchy with- | 


out making the nation previously undergo 
the ordeal of an absolute Oriental despot- 
ism. He wished to put the noble Viscount 
opposite on his guard with respect to the 
alliance with France, which he had every 
reason to believe the noble Viscount would 
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find hollow and uncertain as a building of 
untempered mortar. Frenchmen nevei 
would forget the victories over them, 
achieved by British arms; the present 
generation thirsted for revenge—the next 
would inherit their feelings and tread in 
their footsteps; and an English alliance, 
unless for some immediate and interested 
purpose, would always excite the detesta- 
tion of the French, because this country 
had hurled their idol from his Throne of 
power, and erected the standard of Eng- 
land on the heights of Montmartre. The 
trophies of Waterloo would not suffer the 
ardent sons of France to sleep. One 
country had been at the head of the Revo- 
lutionary Movement for years, as the other 
had been the leader of the Conservative 
party of Europe; and it was not to be 
imagined, considering the circumstances 
_and the jealousies to which he had referred, 
that an alliance between France and Eng- 
| land could be reckoned upon as stable or 
| permanent. 
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ComPARATIVE STATEMENT Of the most important Articles of Exrort or ForEIGN 





AND CotontaL Mercuanpise from the Untrep KinGpom to Russia anv 
TURKEY. 





EXPORTS TO RUSSIA. EXPORTS TO TURKEY. 





Decreased. Increased. 1827. 834. |Decreased.| Increased. 








Cassia Lignea, sees. Ibs. 2,86 5,384 67,483 6,880 64,288 57,405 
Cinnainon, ..eeeeeee “ ge}* 8 0 543 545 
COVER, wsccscvcvesee 127 224 go3 1,001 5,883 4,742 
Caghincal, .c.ccccrce E 75,671 0 3 2 1,302 38,35 37055 
6 QOO,451} 2,252,106 1,045,842 
617,326 0 252 13,053 
NUtMEGS, coceseroces 5 0 517 1,799 3,03 
Peppetjcccccccescves * 305, 640,062 164,440 164,835 162,850 
PANO cnweseseons 40,134 17,442 6,300 15,888 
Quicksilver,...ceecee “ 120,450 46,732 82,797 | 586 
Rum,ee-eeeeeee Gallons £1,264 53,365 32,103 3,03 07,298 | 88,660 
Sugar (Unrefined),. Cwts 0 ) 0 35 8,926! ) 7,976 
Tc aes be aeons oe ME: 0 0 | 9,156} | 9,156 
Febeces) scsccicccecs “ 3,017 0 34,484 | 34,484 
Wool Cotton,....00. © 1,292,877 187 ,¢ 1,304,634 31,310 31,310 


Coffee, cecccccccsccce 
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CoMPARATIVE STATEMENT Of the Suiep1xc Empioyrep 1n THE Trapve of the 


Unirep KinGpoom with Russia anv TuRKEY. 





RUSSIA. TURKEY. 





1834, Decrease. 527. 1854. Increase. 








Ships.| Tons. JShips.| ‘Tons. Tons. Ships.} Tons. | Ships.| ‘Tons. 


—_—_—— 


————_ +4 eee ——— | | - 


Tnwards cesesecsesssees| 1,905] 360,486] 1,519] 297,013 1 21,216 134 | 18,688 
| 


Ontwards csecceceseee | 1,230) 245,485] 1,082] 217,375 12,055, 140 | 20,789 


























TOTAL ...00-; 3,135} 614,071] 2,601! 514,286] 53 100,583 53,281 274 [59,477] 84 6,196 

















1. We see from the above tables, that the main feature of the export trade from Great Britain 
to Russia is, that it has decreased in articles which are most profitable to us, while it has 
increased in those which are necessary for Russia to enable her to manufacture in opposition to 
us; thus :— 

Cotton goods have, during seven years, decreased 61/00. 
Earthenware, ditto ditto 65/00; 
Silk manufactures, ditto ditto 55/00, 
Woollen manufactures, ditto ditto 18/00, 
In articles necessary for her manufactures, 
Machinery has increased - - - 815/00. 
Cotton wool ditto - - - - 107/00. 
Indigo ditto . - - - 45/00; 
Cotton twist ditto - - - - 34/00. 

During the same time al/ our exports to Turkey, with scarcely a single exception, have in- 
creased in a most astonishing manner, to wit :— 

Manufactured cotton has, during seven years, increased 132/00, 





Earthenware, ditto ditto 130/00, 
Refined sugar, ditto ditto 170/00. 
Woollen manufactures, ditto ditto 335/00. 
Iron and steel, ditto ditto 150/00. 
Hardware and cutlery, ditto ditto 118/00, 
Pepper, ; ditto ditto 150/00, 
Rum, ditto ditto 1038/00. 
(viz. from 8539 gallons to 97,108.) 
* Indigo - - - has increased 1067/00. 
(viz. from 13,053 Ibs. to 152,430 Ibs.) 
Cassia lignea - - has increased 834/00. 
Cloves - - - - ditto 439/00, 
Cochineal - - - - ditto 2546/00, 
(viz. from 1302 Ibs. to 38,857 Ibs.) 
Sugar unrefined - - has increased 061/00 

2. The export trade to Turkey has increased ata rate so rapid, that, although, in 1827, its 
value was only 30/00 in comparison to that of Russia, it became almost equal in amount in the 
year 1834, being then 87/00. With such a tendency to increase, it is difficult to foretell what 
extension this export trade might attain, were we to adopt such commercial regulations as, 
instead of repressing, might encourage our trade with Turkey. It must, also, be remembered 
that our trade with Turkey is carried on entirely in our own bottoms, whereas that with Russia 
is divided with foreign ships. The table relating to shipping shows a decrease of British 
tonnage employed in the Russian trade, amounting to no less than 100,000 tons. Qur ships, 
too, go light to Russia, to fetch the produce of that country; but they go to Turkey laden with 
our manufactures or colonial produce. Moreover, the voyage being longer, the Turkey trade 
must be more advantageous to the shipping interest. Why, then, does not our Government, 
which professes and cannot but feel a solicitude for the independence and stability of the 
Turkish empire, adopt a system, which, by augmenting the riches and the power of that 
state,—would so powerfully contribute to those results, while it would, at the same time, 
promote the interests of Great Britain? 

3. However strong the proof afforded by the above extracts of the increase of our trade 
with Turkey, it must be observed that the picture which those extracts present, is still far below 
the truth ; of course, only those goods which are shipped on board vessels which clear for 
Turkey, form items in the tables; but the fact is, that a vast amount of goods is exported to 
Turkey, in vessels which clear for different ports in the Mediterranean and the Levant, which 
consequently does not appear in the tables; the same observation will apply to the table 
of shipping. It must also be kept in mind, that a large portion of the demand for British 
wares at the fairs of Germany, is from the provinces of Turkey bordering on the Austrian 
dominions, and that that trade, and the trade even with Asiatic Turkey, has at all times in- 
creased very considerably the apparent amount of our exportation to Germany. 

4. There is a totally new source of trade, profitable to Great Britain, both as an export 
and import one, now already opened through the medium of the Danube, heretofore neglected 
or impracticable, but now encouraged by the supreme and local Turkish governments ; this 
trade, Russia, by creating political, administrative, and financial confusion in all the countries 
adjacent to the Danube, is striving to crush in the very outset. 

5. Formerly also, we were benefitted by a great trade with the Circassians, carried on by 
their own or Greek vessels, coming to Constantinople for British manufactures and colonial 
produce ; upwards of 200 vessels, with nearly three-fourths of their cargoes thus composed used 
to enter into one port of Circassia; but now, Russia being in a state of war with that people, 
has the audacity, without the least official intimation of the establishment of a blockade, to 
seize and detain (sometimes confiscate) any vessel (no matter under what flag) which approaches 
within a certain number of miles, any part of the coast between the Kuban, and the frontier 
of Turkey. 

6. The efforts of Russia to introduce her own manufactures where British have been 
formerly used, are most clearly tobe seenin Northern Persia, where she has lately been sending, 
through government agents, printed cottons, and selling them at Tabreez, at lower prices than 
manufacturers, with all improvements, could sell them in Manchester, before shipment. 

7. In fine, you have with Russia a decreasing trade, an increasing one with ‘Turkey : while 
we have an enormous importation of raw materials (oleaginous matter and timber) from 
Russia, which we refuse, though no less abundant from Turkey. In the case of Russia, then, 
your trade decreases against the nature of circumstances, through the spirit of her policy ?— 
in the case of Turkey, your trade increases, against ihe nature of circumstances, through the 
spirit of her policy. 





* The increase of this article may be supposed, as in the case of Russia, to be an indication ef a 
great development of manufacturing energy ;—but itis not. Russia takes the whole of her colonial 
produce through England in consequence of the lowness of freight, in the empty vessels that go for 
tallow. We, therefore, have the measure of the total importation. The increase of similar articles in 
Turkey is in consequence of her taking from us what she formerly took from others. 
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